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PREFACE. 


Iii  tic  follon-ing  treatise,  we  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
Mrangemont  cntirclj  different  from  that  of  preoedi:,.  gram- 
manam;  and  we  trust  that,  to  all  judicious  teachers,  this 
innovation  will  appear  an  improTement.  Wo  commence  hj 
callmg  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  purposes  served  ]>j 
language,  tho  facts  which  render  grimmatieal  contrivances 
necessary  m  kngu.ge,  to  the  formation  of  propositions  to 
convey  our  thoughts  ;-aU  suhjects  useful  and  important, 
independent  of  tho  design  with  which  we  introduce  them 
Our  statements  in  reference  to  these  points  can  be  readily 
comprehended  by  every  student,  of  average  capaeily  and 
average  application.  Having  thus  cstahHshed  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  the  student,  as  regards  the  nature  of  our 
subject  and  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  we  endeavor 
to  maintain  this  common  understanding,  and  a  rational  ac- 
quiescence m  the  correctness  of  our  dednctions  unimpaired 
through  the  whole  treatise,  by  carefully  guarding  against 
talimg  any  step  in  advance  which  he  cannot  readily  follow 
We  thus  hope  to  secure  through  the  whole  course,  a  clea^ 
perception  of  the  practical  utility  of  what  is  already  ex- 
plamod,  and  adequate  preparation  (if  not  awakened  desire) 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiiy.  By  pursuing  this 
method,  the  student  will  feel  conscious  at  every  step  that  ho 
has  made  sensible  progress  in  tho  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
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of  the  structure  of  language,  and  that  even  if  lie  were  to 
suspend  his  studies  at  this  step,  his  labor  in  attempting  to 
learn  grammar  would  not  be  entirely  lost.  We  need  not 
advert  to  the  manifest  defects  of  the  old  methods  of  gram- 
matical instruction  in  these  respects. 

We  shall  not  dwell  in  this  pla«e  on  the  other  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  followmg  treatise.  These  peculiarities 
cannot  be  advantageously  described  or  defended  in  a  preface. 
They  can  be  best  seen  and  best  appreciated  in  the  regular 
perusal  of  the  work.  We  may  possibly,  hereafter,  find  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  defects  of  the  old  systems  of 
grammatical  instruetioD,  and  of  explaining  and  defending  our 
°wn  views,  more  fully  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
notes  interspersed  through  this  volume.  Manifest  proofs  are 
exhibited,  in  the  complaints  of  teachers  and  grammarians, 
that  the  friends  of  education  are  sensible  of  the  defects  of  our 
old  systems,  and  ardently  desire  a  reformation.  And,  in  this 
connection,  we  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  much  has- 
been  done  by  the  efforts  of  our  immediate  predecessors  to  in- 
troduce, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  an 
improved  method  of  grammatical  instruction. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  method 
of  teaehing  grammar  to  the  general  intellectual  progress  of 
the  age,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  We  may  form  some 
notion  of  this  importance  if  we  reliect  tliat  this  science  not 
only  hiys  (or,  at  least,  should  lay)  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
lo-^ric  and  all  true  elociuence— has  the  closest  connection  with 
co'^rect  thinking,  as  well  as  with  the  correct  transmission  of 
the  products  of  tliought  from  mind  to  mind— but  serves  as  a 
natural  and  indispensable  introduction  to  our  courses  of  m- 
telleotual  training,  and  the  first  step  in  a  philosophical 
education.  (How  much  may  the  future  success  of  the  young 
student  depend,  on  the  manner  in  which  this  first  step  is 
taken  1)  Besides  thi'',  a  thorough  knowledge  of  gran.mar  is 
the  great  preparation  for  the  easy  and  correct  acquisition  of 
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ancient  and  modem  languages,  enabling  us  with  greatly 
diminished  labor  to  comprehend  clearly  the  laws  of  their 
etmcture,  and  fix  these  laws  indelibly  in  our  memory  for 
ready  recollection. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  we  need  not  assure  the 
intemgent  reader,  who  may  do  us  tiio  favor  of  perusing  our 
treatise  regularly  from  the  commencement,  that  he  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  following  our  steps.  But,  looking  to  the 
nature  of  the. subject,  and  to  the  method  of  treating  it  which 
we  have  adopted,  and  to  some  necessary  innovation  (we  have 
studiously  avoided  all  uraaessosy  innovation)  in  the  use  .of 
terms,  &«.,  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to  tate  up  our  treatise 
m  the  middle,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  part  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  our  whole  system. 

WehaTe  expended  much  labor  in  adapting  this  book  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  instmction  to  classes.  With  this  end 
in  view,  we  have  prepared  a  course  of  questions,  placed  ibr 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student  at  the  foot 
of  the  page ;  and  we  have  secured  a  ready  reference  by 
numbeiB  to  the  part  of  the  text  m  which  the  answers  are 
found  For  the  same  purpose  a  seues  of  exenases  is  prc- 
Boribi  1  consisting  chiefiy  of  written  examples  (to  be  furnished 
by  the  student)  of  the  forms  of  construction  tieated  in  each 
section  We  think  this  kmd  of  exercise  bottei  suited  than 
tnj  other  to  secme  the  rapid  progress  of  pujils  in  acjuiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammai  and  at  the  same 
hme  (what  is  one  of  the  m  st  valuable  litetaiy  accomplish- 
nents)  expenonce  m  the  c  ircct  conjtmction  of  sentences. 
We  trust  that  the  pains  taken  to  accommi  hte  the  book  to 
tie  piicticalpuiposesof  insliuclionwill  be  appieuated  by 
Intelligent  teacheis 

It  will  be  observe  1  that  the  ariangement  is  such  that,  by 
on  ittmg  the  parts  include  1  m  bi-ackets  an  1  genei  illy  indi- 
ated  by  smaller  tyje  a  first  conise  m  the  most  essential 
(inl  It  the  same  tune  m    t  casilv  compiehenlcl)  [  meiples 
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PREFACE. 


of  grammar  can  be  given  in  a  rapid  manner.  We  recommend 
a  first  course  of  this  kind,  exhibiting  a  general  outline  of  tho 
Structure  of  the  English  Language,  in  all  cases  -nhere  the 
student  is  not  already  familiar  ^ith  the  subject  of  grammar. 
"When  in  such  a  course  the  student  comes  to  the  chapter  on 
Compound  Propositions,  he  may  return  to  the  be^nning,  and 
in  a  second  course  be  required  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
Satisfactory  answers  to  these  will  generally  include  all  that 
the  young  student  is  expected  to  learn.  The  notes  _  are 
designed  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  inquisitive 
adepts  in  the  science  of  grammar. 

If  the  method  of  teaching  grammar  here  proposed  should 
be  received  with  a  share  of  public  approbation,  we  shall  soon 
furnish  an  abndgment  suited  for  the  nse  of  those  who  are 
only  commencing  their  grammatical  studies.  The  hook  now 
presented  might,  we  think,  be  profitably  employed,  in  the 
manner  above  recommended,  with  the  youngest  classes  in 
grammar.  But  the  details  necessary  to  explain  and  justify 
our  method,  and  our  views,  when  they  differ  from  those 
commonly  received,  have  swelled  the  book  to  a  degree  which 
may  seem  to  render  it  unfit,  both  as  to  size  and  price,  for  the 
use  of  beginners.  These  details  will  be  interesting  and 
serviceable  to  more  advanced  students,  who  may  wish  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  of  grammar,— the  class  for  whose 
special  use  we  design  the  present  treatise.  We  hope  that 
the  work  in  its  present  shape  will  also  prove  acceptable  to 
teachers  of  youth,  and  to  such  gentlemen  as  take  interest  in 
the  progress  of  education,  and  in  this  class  of  literary 
subjects. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LAKGUAGE. 


INTIiODUCTIOy. 

g  I.  The  signs  employed  in  m:ikiiig  known  to  otheiB  our  feel- 
ings, emotions,  and  thoughts,  may  be  divided  iuto  two  distinct  classes, 

(l)  NATDRAL  SIGKS  and  ARTIFICIAL  SlGHia. 

(2)  In  the  class  of  natural  signs  we  include,  1st,  signs  addressed 
to  the  ear — ^the  vaiious  sounds  indicative  of  the  emotions  of  our 
minds ;  as,  sighs,  groans,  cries.  2d,  Signs  addressed  to  the  eye — 
the  various  indications  of  emotion  by  the  espression  of  the  counte- 
nance, by  smiles,  frowns,  &c,  or  by  various  gestures  of  the  head, 
arms,  and  other  members  of  the  body.  And,  3d,  a  more  limited 
number  of  signs  addressed  to  tlie  sense  of  toueli ;  as  the  grasp  and 
pressure  of  the  hand,  <fee. 

(3)  Between  this  class  of  signs  and  the  feelings  or  emotions  wMch 
they  indicate  there  exists  a  natural  bond  of  association.  They  do 
not,  like  the  class  of  arlijtcial  siffns,  owe  their  ori^n  in  any  degree 
to  human  contrivance,  to  the  consent  of  men,  to  an  arbitrary  ^ce- 
ment that  they  shall  be  used  to  express  exclusively  certain  feelings, 
or  certain  emotions.  On  the  contrary,  they  flow  spontaneously  from 
nature,  are  not  acquired  by  human  industry,  and  are  intelligible  alike 
to  men  of  every  nation.  (4)  The  signs  of  this  class  constitute  what 
has  been  called  natural  language.    (5)  It  may  be  remarked,  iu  pass- 

S 1.  (1)  What  two  distinct  claasM  o!  Signs  are  emidojea  In  conTeying  oar  Oiouglita  and 
feelings  to  others! 

(3)  Enurocrale  soma  of  tbo  IHatiirul  Slain  employed  (tor  this  purpose. 
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ing,  that  tliis  species  of  language  is  mueli  better  adapted  to  esiiresa 
feeling,  or  emotion,  than  to  express  thought ;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
Beaaed,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  the  lower  animals. 

I  2.  In  thS  class  of  artificial  signs  we  include  (1)  those  {in  some 
sense,  at  least)  arbitrary,  acquired  signs,  which  constitute  the  endless 
variety  of  dialeds  employed  for  the  intei'change  of  thought  amongst 
men.  (2)  These  signs,  unlike  those  of  natural  language,  have  no 
necessary  connection  mth  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  but  owe 
their  significance  to  tlie  contrivance,  or  io  the  consent  of  the  distinct 
races  of  men  who  employ  them.  This  cla^  of  signs  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought  k  distinguished  (3)  by  the  name  of  arlifi^al 
or  articulate  language  (a). 

g  8,  The  signs  of  natural  language  have  (1)  the  advantage  of 
being  universally  imderstood  by  all  mankind.  They  serve  as  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  those  who  have  not  a  com- 
mon dialect.  They  also  express  the  sti-onger  emotions  in  the  most 
vivid  and  impressive  manner.  (2)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a 
limited  portion  of  our  feelings,  and  few  of  our  thoughts,  can  ha 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others  by  these  signs.  (3)  We 
must  have  recoiu^  to  articulate — artifieial  language,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  others  the  nicer  shades  of  feeling,  and  the 
various  products  of  out  thinking  powers  with  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  perspicuity  and  fulness. 

S  i.  (I)  Such  a  means  of  communication  as  articulate  language 
affords,  is  mdispensable  both  to  the  complete  development  and  to 
the  proper  use  of  man's  rational  powers.  (2)  It  is  an  instrument 
neeessaiy  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  reason,  for  giv- 
ing predsion  and  fixity  to  human  thought,  and  securing  its  reten- 
tion in  the  memory  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  thought  among  men.  (3)  Our  gracious 
(a)  See  Appenda  to  tUia  Introduction. 

ja.  (l)lVb»t  ate  AHW^ial  Signs  T  (S)  What  la  llie  aistinsuishing  ctot^otcristle  o! 
mis  clnsa  ot  rfgns  t    (S)  By  wist  nime  ate  ttiey  colled  t 

%  K.  (1)  Point  out  the  navantjiges  of  natural  langnage.    (2)  Point  out  lis  defiicls.    ^ 

§  4.  (1)  To  >»liat  particular  porposo  is  artloolito  lat^ai^  indLspensAljIe?  P)  Kopfat 
whntlssaMinillusttallon.    (3)  Mow  bnsourOraator displajedhiabonntrlowardsaiaoiB 
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iKmoiiucTios. 


Creator  lias,  aecoKlinglj',  to  complete  liis  bounty  to  his  rational 
ofFspring  on  eartli,  added  to  tLe  gift  of  reason  tie  gift  of  organs 
adapted  to  enunciate  distinctly  the  tnifha  which  reason  discovers. 

,§  5.  It  ia  proper  here  to  observe,  that  (1)  the  combination  of 
natui-al  with  artificial  language  is  requisite  fo  the  most  effective 
communication  of  our  thoughts.  (2)  Emphasis,  inflexions  of  the 
voice,  tones,  expression  of  the  countenance  (especially  of  the  eyes), 
gestures,  &c  (all  borrowed  from  natural  language),  when  united 
with  artijicial  lanifftiage,  contrihute  much  to  render  it  pei'spicnous, 
as  well  as  impressive.  Hence,  chiefly,  the  supeiior  charms,  and  the 
greater  power  of  spoAm  compared  with  written  discouree.  (S)  The 
accomplished  and  skilful  orator  combmes  witii  the  arbitraiy  signs 
of  artifidal  language  other  signs  from  a  language  whicTi  addi-esses 
every  class  of  minds.  Even  when,  oq  account  of  the  ignorance  of 
■his  hearers,  artificial  signs  are  imperfectly  comprehended,  natural 
signs,  which  are  univei^ally  intelligible,  serve  to  interpret  their 
meamng.  They  infuse  spirit  and  life  into  the  dr^  bones  of  articu- 
laU  speech,  and  may  be  said  to  endow  it  with  a  living  soul. 

§  6.  (I)  The  grammarian's  researches  are  exdusively  directed 
to  ai'tificial  or  articulate  language.  (2)  Some  few  signs,  belonging 
properly  to  natural  language,  are  found  mixed  with  the  signs  of 
artifidal  language.  (3)  But  these  signs— commonly  called,  in  our 
grammars,  infeijections— do  not  come  under  the  laiva  of  grammar. 
The  grammarian  has  only  to  distinguish  them  from,  other  signs,  give 
them  a  name,  and  pass  tliem  by. 

(4)  To  explain  fie  laws  of  artificial  language  is  the  particular 
province  of  him  who  proposes  to  teach.tiie  science  of  grammar.  (5) 
To  guide  ta.  the  proper  use  of  the  signs  of  artificial  language,  and 
to  the  cori'ect  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  others  embodied  in 


a  Ihonghtf 


S5.  (1)  What  is  r&]uisile  to.Uio  most  eff^tive 

(S)  ninstralo  this  asscrtioiL    To  ivhat  are  llio  aupcri       

?pot«ldlBconrs«atltlbutsblot    Ansn-isr.  CliLeflj,  Ifnot  eMluiJvery"t^"ttre'-nitLmli™  of 
MloiBl  wltu  artificial  iangunjo.    (3)  IHuBttata  this  assertioo. 

g  8.  (1)  To  wJiich  of  tbeso  Innguagea  ma  tJio  granimarkn's  rescorcbiB  illreotal?  (2) 
Are  tbaa^ofnatural  liiDgtiBgB  ever  found  (nls8dwi«i  those  of  attiflcial  lony.iogc  F  (sj 
If  BO,  whot  dfO  they  eallal— do  they  coma  under  tba  Jsirs  of  gnunuiiir,  and  wijot  baa  fhe 
grammiirian  to  do  ivftli  them  ? 

(4)  Wbnt  la  the  pro. 
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4  IKTRODOCTION. 

language,  so  far  as  tliis  can  be  eifected  by  reference  to  tbe  laws  and 
usages  o£  language,  is  the  province  of  him  who  proposes  to  teach 
grammar  as  an  art.  (6)  In  practical  treaties  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  the  science  and  the  art  are  usually  taught  together. 
The  laws  of  language,  to  sonio  extent,  ai-e  explmned  in  connection 
with  their  practical  application  to  a  particular  longii^.  (1)  It 
deems  the  most  judicious  course  to  teach  the  elementary  principles 
of  universal  grammar  (the  scimce  of  gi'smmar)  in  connection  ivith 
the  ^Ttieula/r  grammar  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  with  the  aid  of 
illustrations  drawn,  as  much  as  possible,  from  that  language  of  which 
the  forms,  usages,  and  significance  are  most  familiar  to  ua. 

§  7,  (1)  Artificial  languid  is  presented  to  us  in  two  distinct 
forms,  viz.,  spoto  language  and  wrillm  language.  It  is  often  ne- 
cessary, in  grammafieal  reaeai'ches,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  language.  (2)  A  neglect  of 
this  precaution  has  frequently  led  to  confusion  of  thought  and  inac- 
curacy of  expression.  (3)  Spoken  language  consists  of  signs  of 
tkotighl,  expressed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  addressed  to  the 
ears.  These  signs  are  called  xaords,  (4)  Written  language,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  signs  of  these  signs  ;  that  is,  of  signs  of  words. 
(5)  "We  call  both  classes  of  signs  words;  and  hence  frequent  confu 
sion.  (6)  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had  a  special  name  for  a  wriUen 
word,  to  distinguish  it,  where  necessary,  from  a  spokm  word,  and 
also  a  name  for  a  written  letter,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  spoken  sound. 

§  8.  (1)  It  is  not  by  the  use  of  separate  unconnected  words, 
repeated  in  succession  without  rule  or  law,  but  by  the  properly  regu- 
lated combination  of  words,  that  we,  in  almMt  every  case,  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  one  another.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
every  word  has  significance  of  some  sort  (2),  a  single  word  is  seldom 
in  our  language  the  sign  of  a  complete  thought.     (3)  We  cannot 

pajninm  inlcna&l  for  the  instruction  of  lbs  young  1  (7)  What  metlioa  la  recommended 
■sjadlclous! 

SI-  0)  la  wliattivodlallnct  forms  Is  srUaoialbngiUigoprosentad  tons  r  (2)  Whyli 
anscfssary  to  keep  this  dlaUnctionln  view(  Ana.  BecaoBe  "a neglect,' 4e.  (8)  01  wliBl 
does  spoken  language  eonsiat?  (4)  Ot  what  -written  languaget  p)  By  -wlial;  oommon 
unme  are  tbo  slgna  of  apoken  and  ivtlttcti  language  de^gnotca  ?  (6)  What  !a  to  be  wisked 
Ju  order  to  BTOid  the  danger  ofconfonndingsjwieniiinJS  and  icrtiisBBfiivisf 

S  S.  (1)  Do  we  generally  ejprtS!  onr  iboughta  by  miconnocltid  worda,  or  by  oomblna. 
Bona  of  wards !     (S)   Ate  alngle  words  often  In  our  kmguage  Iho  signs  of  complel* 
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e  cleai'lj"  in  the  Euglisli  language  even  tlie  simple  fact  that 
we  are  cold,  without  tlie  use  of  more  tliau  one  woi^d.  The  shortest 
form  of  expressing  this  simple  tliouglit  requires  the  use  of  three 
words,  /  am,  cold,  Elaelt  of  these  words  is,  no  doubt,  a  significant 
sign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  alone  of  communicaliiig  a  clear 
declai'atioa  of  thought  \a  those  around  ua.  (4)  Again,  every  com- 
bination of  words  will  not  express  thought.  A  combination  made 
at  random  generally  expresses  nothing  but  nonsense. 

(5)  Hence  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  t!ie  prindples 
which  regulate,  in  each  particular  language,  the  combination,  of 
words,  in  order  to  express  thought  clearly  and  forcibly.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  principles  is  the  purpose  proposed  in  a  treatise  oa 
gi-ammar.  (6)  It  is  to  tlie  fact  that  the  artificial  signs,  which  unite 
to  express  our  thoughts,  are  complicated,  and  require  skilful  combi- 
nation, that  the  Laws  of  Grammar  owe  their  origin.  ("7)  If  every 
word  served  as  tlie  sign  of  a  complete  thought,  whilst  the  number 
of  woi'ds  requisite  for  the  puipose  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
(eontraiy  to  what  might,  at  firet  sight,  be  expected)  would  be  greatly 
increased,  Grammar  would  either  be  altogether  usdess,  or  its  pi-ovince 
would  be  greatly  limited,  and  entii-ely  changed.  This  maybe  illus- 
ti'ated  by  refening  to  some  few  words  in  our  language  which  express 
a  complete  thought :  (8)  for  example.  Yes  and  iVb.  Such  words 
iftll  not  within  the  ordinary  rules,  nor  even  within  the  ordinary 
classifications  and  namenclattire  of  grammar.  All  complexity  is 
here  excluded,  since  a  single  sign  expresses  a  complete  thought ; 
consequently,  the  application  of  all  laws  of  combination  is  excluded. 
Grammatical  science  and  art,  as  now  underetood,  are  null  and  use- 
less, so  far  as  concerns  such  signs. 

§  9.  After  tiiese  pi'eliminaiy  remarks,  the  reader  will  he  pre- 
pai'ed  to  find  that  (1)  words — the  CLASBiriCATioir  of  wokds,  the 
MoniFioATioN  OR  CHANGES  OF  FORM  which  woBDS  luidergo  in  order 
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6  APPENDIX    TO    INTKOBUOTIOX. 

tn  express  a  modified  MEAKitrGjaHdjeapeciallj,  'i'iie  i-Awa  or  prik''' 
CIPLE8  wHoh  regulate  thb  combisatios'  of  wokds  for  tlie  purpose 
of  expressing  thooohi,  form  the  subject  matter  of  tlie  foUowiug 
pages. 

APPEKDIS  TO  IHTEODUCTIOjS, 

Till  recently,  two  opinioas,  iii  reference  tO'  tlie  origin  of  language, 
have  diyided  tlie  learned.  According  to  the  one,  the  original  laTir 
guage  was  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  our  first  parents.  According  to 
the  other,  language  is  the  invention  of  man  himself — the  work  of  his 


According  to  tlie  first  opinion,  man  must  have  hcen  taught  the 
words  of  langnage,  aa  a  scholar  is  tanght  a  foreign  language  at  the 
present  day.  Such  instruction  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
expressed  by  laoguage.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  ah  man's  first  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  language  in  which  to  express  it,  must  have  been 
a  direct  revelation.  It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  mode  in  ivhich  God  has  treated  man  in  other  things.  He 
has  bestowed  on  man  powers  of  research  and  invention,  and  generally 
left  these  to  find  their  natural  developmont,  under  the  cironmstancea 
in  which  he  has  placed  him.  The  opinion  now  stated  seems  also  in- 
consistent with  the  language  employed  in  Genesis  3:  19,  where  we  are 
informed  that  God  brought  the  animals  "  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  ho 
would  call  tliem ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof,"  In  aooordauoe  "with  tlie  opinion  we  are 
considering,  we  should  expect  rather  to  have  been  told  that  God  gave 
tlie  names  and  taught  them  to  Adam,  and  that  whatsoever  God  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  On  the  contrary, 
Adam  is  represented  as  already  possessed  of  the  power  of  speech,  and 
aa  spontanef  nsly  inventing  names  for  the  objects  around  iiim. 

According  to  the  second  opinion,  man  is  the  inventor  of  language, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  various  contri- 
vances which  distinguish  civilization;  and  it  is  consistent  ivith  this 
opinion,  as  held  bj'  the  ancients,  to  suppose  that  man  may  have  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  after  his  appearance  on  earth  without  the 
advantage  of  language,  as  we  know  that  he  did  in  fact  remain  desti- 
tute of  many  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  which  he  now  possesses, 
llie  poet,  in  aecoi-dance  with  this  view,  describes  men,  when  they  first 
era-aled  from  the  earth,  as  devoid  of  articulate  speech :  ^^Mutum  et 
twrpe  pfcus."    This  theory  ^ves  to  man  the  glory  of  contriving  Lin- 
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gnage,  in  the  samo  sense  as  he  claims  the  glory  of  othor  Imrnan  iaven- 

It  is  objected  to  this  riew  of  the  origin  of  language,  that  it  is  in- 
oonceivftbla  how  meo,  ■without  some  considerable  advance  iu  civiliaa- 
tion,  without  some  progress  towards  social  order,  could  inveat  and 
agree  upon  a  language,  and  equally  inconceivable  how  they  could  haTe 
raade  any  advance  towards  social  order  without  the  help  of  language. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  answered  that  the  invention  of  language  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  advanced  simultaneously-*^or*  pasau.  But 
another  and  more  serious  objection  is,  that  this  theory,  at  least  in  ite 
boldest  form,  is  ineonsistent  with  what  ia  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
in  regard  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man ;  and  perhaps  it  ia  equally 
inconsistent  with  all  that  we  can  discover  of  the  history  of  our  race 
from  other  resourccB,  and  with  the  conjectures  of  a  sound  and  enlight- 
ened philosophy. 

Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  has  been  more  recently 
proposed ;  first,  we  believe,  by  the  philosophical  grammai'lana  of  Ger- 
many, viz.,  that  language  ia  a  spontaneous  grovitli — the  reeult  of  that 
organization  bestowed  by  our  Creator  on  his  rational  offsprmg  on 
earth.  This  theory,  subjected  to  proper  modifications,  we  thinl:  leas 
olgectionable  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  more  reconcileable, 
both  with  what  is  said  in  reference  to  this  matter  in  Genesis,  and  with 
all  the  historical  fiicts  which  bear  upon  this  snbject.  It  is  more  con- 
forraahle,  alao,  with  what  we  see  every  day  subjected  to  onr  observa- 
tion in  the  progressive  growth  of  language. 

According  to  this  theory,  language  is  a  growth — an  organized 
growth,  because  the  product  of  an  organization— just  aa  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of 'our  race  is  a  growth — &  development  of  powers 
lodged  in  man  at  his  creation— a  growth,  progressive  according  to  our 
wants.  As  our  knowledge  is  enlarged,  the  vehicle  of  commnnioation 
is  simultaneously  enlarged.  According  to  this  theory,  every  thought 
of  a  being  organized  as  man  is,  natni'ally  kbora  to  find  ntterance,  and 
calls  info  exercise  his  powers  of  articulation. 

This  theory  accounts  for  the  conformity  discovered  in  the  general 
laws  of  structure  in  all  languages,  and  for  the  resemblance  of  many  of 
the  original  words  in  these  languages  to  the  things  which  they  repre- 
Kent.  This  is  eapeoially  exemplified  in  words  which  express  sonnds, 
and  in  the  names  given  to  animals  and  to  actions  distinguished  by 
Bome  peculiarity  of  sound.  (See  Introduction  to  Becker's  Avi^faliTUclie 
DeuUehe  Grammatil.:) 

Viewed  according  to  this  theory,  articulate  language  is  natural,  aa 
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.fell  as  what  has  been,  distiaguisiied  from  it  by  tlie  name  of  natural  lan- 
guage. Stili,  it  is  in  some  sense  arbitrary  and  artificial.  Itisaulijeoted, 
as  regards  its  oiternal  form,  to  human  volition,  to  iinman  choice,  to 
human  caprice  if  you  will,  as  is  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
see  languages  daily  grow  nnder  onr  eyes,  aa  well  as  from  the  vast  va- 
riety and  diTeraity  of  the  langnages  which  we  find  in  the  worid.  No 
such  diversity  is  found  in  those  natural  signs  which  eonstitnto  what 
has  been  called  natural  language.  These  are  invariably  always  fha 
eamo  in  the  same  race  of  animals,  and  instantly  alike  ititellighle  to 
BSoL  individual  of  tlio  race. 
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CHAPTER  1 

OF    PROPOSITIONS. 

§  10,  (l)  We  employ  ai-tiflcial  language,  1st.  To  assert  (that 
ia,  lo  say  or  epeal.)  our  opinioBs,  or  declare'  our  tMouglita,  feeliDga, 
emotions,  &c.  2nd.  To  question,  or  interrogate  others  in  order  to 
obtain  information.  3rd.  To  express  commands,  entreaties,  exhor- 
tations, &C.  (2)  Distinct  forms  of  expresdon  are  employed  in 
discourse  fur  these  three  several  purposes  ;  and,  though,  by  supply- 
ing what  is  suppressed  in  tlieform  of  the  expression  (because  mani- 
festly implied  in  the  sense),  we  might  readily  reduce  all  questions 
and  commands  to  the  form  of  assertions,  still  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  these  forms  separately. 

§  11,  (1)  Any  combination  of  words  whieli  expresses  an  asser- 
tion, a  question,  a  command,  &c,  or,  more  generally,  any  combina- 
tion of  words  which  expresses  complete  sense  is  called  a  Pkoposi- 
TioH.  (2)  Those  combinationa  by  which  an  assertion,  a  question, 
a  command  (including  enti'eaty,  request,  &e.),  ai'e  expressed,  may 
be  called  respectively  assertive  or  declarative,  interrogative  or  gues- 
lionin^,  and  imperative  or  commimdinff  propositions.  Tliese  three 
are  usually  i-ecognlzed  as  distinct  forms  of  proposifions  (a), 

Note  (a), — Tliis  classifieation  includes  all  independent  propmiti&ns, 
D^endent  propositions  (tliat  is,  propositions  employed  to  modiiy  or 
complete  other  propositions)  sometimes  express  neither  assertion,  in- 
terrogation, nor  command.  As,  for  esaniple,  ^  the  men  come,  I  wilJ 
let  you  know.  Here  the  proposition,  ^  the  men  come,  asserts  nothing. 
It  expresses  merely  the  condition  on  which  the  assertion,  "  I  will  let 
ymt  Jcncno"  reste;  it  is  simply  here  a  modification  of  this  latter  pro- 
position.   But  it  differs  no  way  Inform,  from  an  assertive  proposition, 

%  la  (1)  EnumetBta  Uio  pni-pases  fcr  wbloh  lansunga  ia  employes.     (3)    Wliy  Is  s 
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10  BTROCTCKE   OF  LANGDAQE.  [§  12. 

aad  therefore  requires  uo  separate  place  in  a  clnssiflcatioa  of  proposi- 
tione  havipg  reference  to  their  grammatical  forma.  In  feet,  when  yon 
irithdraw  tlie  word  "if"  (which  ia  no  part  of  the  proposition,  hTit 
serves  merely  to  indicate  its  connection,  and  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
nection with,  another  proposition),  the  pi-oposition  becomes  at  once 
Bssei-tive.  Or,  perhaps,  rather,  if  is  the  verh  of  an  imperative  pro- 
position, and  "  the  men  come"  is  the  oiyective  to  it. 

Since  interchange  of  thought  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
propositions,  and  diaeourse  consists  almost  wholly  of  propositions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  it  follows  (3)  that  the 
chief  business  of  the  gi^ammarian  is  the  analym  of  p-(^osiiions, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  whidi  words  are  combined  to , 
form  them. 

(4)  The  assertive  or  declarative  proposition  claims  our  first  and 
chief  attention.  (5)  It  is  the  most  simple ;  it  is  complete,  contain- 
ing all  the  parts  essentiid  to  every  form  of  proposition  fuMy  espresa- 
ed ;  it  i-ecm's  most  frequently  in  discourse ;  and  even  were  inlerw 
gative  and  impei-alive  propositions,  not  reducible  (as  chey  seem  to  ns 
to  be)  to  the  assertive  form,  they  differ  fi'om  it  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment, or  in  the  suppr^on  of  some  of  then  constituent  parts. 
After  the  assei-tive  foim  is  explained,  the  few  points  in  which  the 
otheia  differ  from  it  will  be  easily  explained  and  readily  under- 

I  12.  (1)  It  is  manifestly  essential  te  an  assertion  that  some- 
llJnff. shoiM  be  asserted — that  is,  said  orspofeen — of  some  person,  oi 
some  thhig,  and  as  an  assei-Hve  proposilion  is  an  assertion  clothed  in 
hinguage,  tlie  three  following  parts  may  he  distinguished  in  eveiy 
such  proposition  when  fully  expressed.  (2)  First,  some  mtans  of 
hidieating  iJie^rson  or  tldng  of  which  we  spealr,  or  make  the  as 
seiiion.  This  is  called  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  (3)  Second, 
a  )««(»«  of  expressing  what  is  intended  te  bo  said  or  asserted  of  tlie 
subje<;t.     This  is  called  the  predicate  of  the  pmpoaition.     (4) 


tntion!    (B)  Enumerate  fbt 

Masons  issigawl  tor  consWering  tliis  form  first. 

JIS.  (1)  Uow ninny  pnrts mny boHlaUnguishpa  In  overy< 

wmpletely  exprnssoa  prop* 

•OBttincilfnUiorrnroiitioniamaite.    (3)  WUat  isUlo  Ji^Sfc 
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§  13.J  or  paoposmoss.  11 

The  word  predicate  means  what  \f>' said  or  asserted.  [(5)  The 
subject  and  predicate  we  called  by  logicians  the  two  terms  of  the 
proposition.]  And,  third  (6),  a  means  of  indicating  that  ike  predi- 
cate is  intettded  to  be  asserted  of  the  eubjeet.  "fim  is  what  the 
logidiins  call  the  Copula — that  is  to  say,  what  couples,  connects,  or 
onites  the  subject  and  predicate. 

%  13.  [(1)  In  some  languages  (the  Latin  and  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample) all  the  paita  of  a  proposition,  au^eet,  predicate,  and  copula, 
are  sometimes  expressed  by  a  single  word ;  but  a  word  including 
a  comhiruttion  of  signijkant  sigm^  (2)  In  our  language,  the  sub- 
ject, however,  simple  and  unmodified,  is  usually  expressed  by  at 
least  one  separate  word  in  assertive  propositions,  (3)  Tlie  copula 
is  never  (as  we  view  tiie  matter,  see  §  46,  and  note)  expressed  in 
the  English  language,  nor  in  any  language,  which  we  know,  by  a 
s^arale  word.  (4)  The  copula  and  predicate  (or  the  leading  part 
of  the  pre<licate)  are  united  in  the  same  \fotd.  Otherwise,  the 
yrord  which  expresses  tlie  predicate,  or  leading  part  of  the  predi- 
cate, is  so  modified — assumes  such  a  form,  or  receives  such  place 
in  tiie  arrangement  of  the  preposition,  as,  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  language,  to  indicate  assertton  in  asseitive  propositions, 
interrogation  in  interrogative  pro^wsitions,  &c. 

ifoTB. — There  are  a  few,  very  few  exceptions ;  and  even  these  occur 
iu  forms  of  expression  now  rarely  employed — such  as,  for  example, 
methinka^  TUmemna.,  meltateth.  These  we  mtend  to  consider  in  their 
proper  place.  (See  §§66:  8;  and  79':  18.)  On  tlie  contrary,  in  im- 
perative propositions  (if  the  analysis  commonly  given,  of  them  is  to 
be  followed)  liie  subject  is  usually  suppressed ;  for  example.  Go  to  the 
door;  Bring  me  a  book,  &o.  In  snob,  propositions  as  these,  no  mistake 
can  arise  from  the  suppression  of  the  subject,  since  the  party  address- 
ed—the  person  or  persons  spoken  to — is  in  onr  language  almost  always 
the  subject.    The  subject  of  an  imperative  proposition  must  be  es- 

TjBt  whlcli  IB  aeseiifld  of  the  Eulijast.  (4)  What  docs  tlioivord  profllCiiUi  mean?  [(B) 
Wlat  sro  tiio  Bnbjeols  and  preilKalea  of  propoaiOona  culled  bj  lo^ctnns !]  (fl>  WbatH 
meant  by  tbe  copuin  of  a  proposition  f  Ans.  That  which  Indicates  Uiat  tlie  predloal*  il 
aiteerUd  of  tbo  enljjecE. 
'  [51s.  0)  IIowaiBtheainMpnrlsofaproporftionsomeUmeafsprcaaatl  Inoorlidnlin 
giiBgeB!]  (2)  How  is  tliosutgect  of  an  offlerfiEW  proposition  Hanallyespresseil  In  im  lan- 
pia^af  (3)  la  Iheopopulnespreswd  by  a  separate  word  f  (t)  Eow  tlici  Is  it  infllcated' 
AsB,  "  The  predicate  is  so  inoilifted."  Jx.— rcpeiUlrg  aa  above. 
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12  emucTUBE  of  language.  [§  la 

preased,  when  it  does  not  coincide  with  tlie  party  we  address.    This 
happens  rarely  in.  raodei-n  speech. 

(5)  ITie  predicate  and  copula  united,  since  they  are  esaenljal 
constituents  of  the  proposition,  niHst. always  he  fully  expressed  in 
every  complete  wdepmdmt  proposition  by  a  -word  of  that  class 
which  the  usage  of  language  has  assigned  for  tliat  purpose.  (6) 
Two  words,  then,  are  necessary,  in  our  language,  to  tlie  full  expres- 
sion of  an  assertion,  or  to  constitute  a  complete  proposition — one  to 
express  the  subject,  and  anotlier  to  express  the  united  predicate  and 

[(7)  When  two  or  more  propositions,  haying  tlie  lame  common 
subject,  or  the  same  predicate,  are  united  together,  the  common  sub- 
ject or  predicate  is  very  generally  suppressed  in  one  or  more  of 
them.  (8)  For  example,  John  reads  and  wites^w  John  reads,  and 
John  writes.  Here  the  subject  of  the  latter  proposition  is  suppressed 
by  the  usage  of  language,  and  left  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
one.  John  and  James  write=to  John  wiites,  and  James  writes. 
Here  the  predicate  and  copula  are  only  once  expressed,  but  in  such 
a  form  as  to  indicate  that  the  assertion  reaches  both  subjects.  Some- 
times, in  a  proposition  connected  witli  a  preceding  proposition,  only 
the  modifying  wortia  are  rejwated,  and  both  subject  and  prenlieate 
witii  copula,  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  other  propositiom.  For 
example :  "  They  (power  and  riches)  tep  off  the  summer  shower 
not  the  winter  storm"^=to  Tliey  keep  off  the  summer  shower,  they 
keep  not  off  tie  winter  storm:  (9)  But  this  forms  no  i-eal  excep- 
tion to  what  we  have  asserted  above.  The  subject  or  predicate,  in 
such  cases,  is  simply  m^^essed,  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  uTider- 
standing  of  the  hearer.  It  is  not  indkaled  or  contained  under  the 
form  of  the  part  of  the  proposition  expressed.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, complete  independent  propositions.  (10)  When,  in  certain 
languages,  a  whole  proposition  is  expressed  by  a  single  word,  tlie 

tlUon  1    (0)  How  miuiy  wotds  ore  neMSSirj  In  onr  language  to  the  full  expreaalon  o(  aa 
asserUon,  or  Ui  cons^tnte  s  complete  proposition  7 

(7)  What  BomoUmes  happens  when  two  or  moro  propoeiUons  haying  the  same  aiitjeol 
tr llie same prodlrato  ara  united  logetbet?  (8)  Give  e:iainples.  (9)  Bhow  Hint  thisu 
Bot  a  real  eseepiion  to  ivliat  la  Eald  abovo.  (10)  When  a  -vliole  ptoi>osltion,  lis  in  aoms  lai 
giiages.  Is  exprcsaeil  by  a  aliigla  ivord,  how  Is  the  subject  lnalcalell^ 
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§  14,]  OP  I'ROPOSiTiONS.  13 

Bubjeet  of  the  proposition  is  indicated  by  tte  form  and  inflexion  of 
the  woi'd  which  expresses  the  united  predicate  and  Lopnli  J 

§  14,  "We  are  now  prepared  to  commence  the  analysis  of  tlia 
most  simple  form  of  propositions ;  namely,  those  which  consist  ot 
two  words,  one  representing  the  subject,  and  the  other  the  umtecl 
copula  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  [{1)  By  tlie  analysii,  of  a 
proposition  we  mean  the  separation  of  ita  parte  for  the  puipose  of 
distinct  esamination.J  Let  us  talie,  as  an  example  foi  analysis,  the 
expi'ession,  Snow  melts.  (2)  These  two  words  tbrm  a  proposition, 
because  they  express  a  complete  assertion,  (3}  The  word  "  sjmwp," 
in  this  proposition,  represents  the  sufgect,  because  it  expresses  the 
thing  concerning  which  the  ossm-tiAm  is  made.  (4)  The  word 
"  melts"  includes  both  the  predicate  and  copula,  because  it  both 
expi'Csses  what  is  asserted  of  the  subject,  and  indicates  tliat  il  ia  in- 
tended to  be  usserled. 

[We  may  carry  our  analysis  still  ferthei',  and  separate  the  predi- 
cate fi^m  the  copula.  For,  though  we  have  no  means  in  language 
©f  expressing  the  copula  alone  (5),  we  can  express  the  predicate  sep- 
arately by  a  woid  that  g^ves  no  indication  of  assertion.  In  tlio 
proposition  "  snow  melts^'  the  word  melting  exactly  expresses  the 
predicate;  for  the  action  expressed  by  the  word  melting  is  mani- 
festly what  is  assorted  of  the  ^^snow." 

(6.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  predicate-word  melting, 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  subject-word  mow,  asserts  nothing — 
that  is,  these  two  words  cannot  constitute  a  proposition.  Snow  mell- 
ing  and  melting  snow,  though  significant  phrases — that  ia,  woiJs 
properly  ari'angetl  to  enter  into  discourse,  and  foi-m  part  of  a  pro- 
position— are  neither  of  them  complete  pr(^siiions,  because  they 
do  not  express  an  assertion,  (7)  But,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  woi-d 
melts — at  once,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  language,  indi- 
cating assertion  and  espi-^sing  the  action  of  melting — joined  to  the 

f  14,  (1)  Wlist  is  ineuit  by  tbe  vmlysis  of  a  proposltloD !  (2)  ^YhJ  sre  tlie  wonli 
^9n<rwmelt9^  said  to  ibriu  a  pntpositioa  ?  (S)  Id  the  propo^lon  "  ^dtrr  mf^^  "  point  out 
tlie  word  whidi  repiflscDta  tbe  snlijeot^  and  give  the  reosonfoTBO  considering  it  {4)  Wbloli 
wotd  reprsaants  pradLeala  and  copula,  and  why  is  fl  BUld  lo  ropi-osent  tliese  t 

[(5)  Can  Itie  predicute  a!  a  propositloa  be  esMblt^d  separately  ;  Wlist  ia  tbe  pceAicato 
of  Uiopnipo^aoB  "aniKiiiM««"  discnnncctoil  from  thecopnlaf  (S)  Sbow  that  tbis  pre- 
dlcste-Kord  or  sign  Joined  lo  a  BuliJecl  will  not  torin  a  pi-opusition.  (7]  linpoat  wliat  is  s^d 
•bove  of  tlio  word  meUt.'] 
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[§15- 


suljpct  5HOU1,  constitutes  a  proposition ',  tliat  is,  expresses  an  asser- 
Eion,  or,  wLat  11  tlie  same  thing,  a  complete  thought-] 

(8)  In  the  arrangement  of  an  assertive  proposildon,  the  subject 
is  generally  placed  before  the  assei'tjve  woid.  This  may  be  con- 
BiJereil  the  natural  oivler  (9),  though  it  is  often  inverted  by  poets 
to  suit  their  measure,  and  by  orators  for  rhetorical  effect,  (10) 
The  contrary  aixangement  also  prevails  in  some  few  forma  of  expres- 
eion  in  ordinary  use ;  as,  "  saj/s  I"  "  said  /«,"  and  the  now  obsolete 
form  of  expression,  "  quotk  he,"  and  perhaps  a  few  other  forms  of 
assertion. 

g  15.  (1)  In  tie  analysis  of  propoBitioi  1,  the  learner  should 
always  direct  his  attention  first  to  the  msertive  word.  (2)  This  we 
recommend,  fii'st,  because  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  every 
proposition ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the  part  most  easily  recog- 
nised. This  results  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  assertive  woi'd  is  always 
employed  for  one  and  the  same  purpose  (except  it  should  he  a  word 
of  double  moaning — see  §  16,  below),  whereas  the  class  of  words 
employed  to  represent  the  subjects  of  propositions  (without  any 
cliange  of  meaning)  perform  other  functions,  serve  other  purposes 
besides  expressing  the  subjects  of  propositions.  (3)  The  answei'  to 
the  question,  formed  by  the  assertive  word  preceded  by  what,  gives 
thesubject.  For  example,  5«ia(y/biiZcs,  Wliatfadea?  Am.,£eauty, 
the  subject 

It  is  now  time  to  cxei'cise  the  pupil  in  pointing  out  the  words 
ffhicli  express  the  subjects,  and  the  words  which  express  the  com- 
bined predicates  and  copulas,  or  what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  wo 
may  call  the  assertive  wca-ds,  in  tlie  following  and  ^milar  propost- 

ExBEOiSB  I. — Beauty  fades.  Virtue  flourishes.  Memory  decays. 
Time  fleets.     Day  dawns.    Corn  grows.    Kain  falls.    Water  freezes. 


(S)  Wliat  ia  tlio  nsoal  or  lialiiM  order  o 

f  aiToi^omont  of  Uie  enljoet,  ani  tiie  asaettJye 

w«d  (or  oomblnad  ptedtcata  imd  oopuln)  ii 

iaoossort(iiflproiioaiUonf    (B)  Mention  cIobsm 

otilsr,  and  the  piiiposos  tor  which  thej  tnte  thM 

Ubert;  nitb  the  aiiiuigeiuent  ta  comiuoa  u 

n  should  the  learner  fltsC  direct  I-.la  attenUon  In 

irteeniptiiig  an  imalj-aisi      (2)  Stale  the  i. 

(8)  Tell  how  to  form  i  ([uration  to  which  'A 

IS  iUJswcr  ia  tbo  suTjjcct  of  a  given  pmposiUoli 

lUilBtrate  by  an  example. 
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^Gunpowder  explodes.  Men  walk..  Eeptiles  weep.  Birds  fly. 
Fishes  swim.     Boys  play.     CKOdren  talk.    Laborers  work,  &o.  &c. 

The  pupil  may  be  questioned  on  these  examples  according  to 
the  following  model.  Example:  "Beauty  fades."  Do  these  two 
woids  form  a  proposition  ?  Ans.  Yes.  Why!  Ans.  Because  they 
express  an  assertion.  What  is  tJie  assertive  woul  in  this  proposition, 
and  why  is  it  so  called?  Ans.  "Fades"  is  the  as&eitive  word,  be^ 
cause  it  espressea  the  predicate,  and  iudioates  asseition  Point  out 
the  subject-word  of  the  proposition,  and  tell  why  yon  call  it  the 
subject.  Ans.  "-Beauty"  expresses  the  subject,  because  it  is  in  regard 
of  beauty  (about  beauty)  that  the  assertion  expressed  by  the  word 
"fades"  is  made.  Can  the  predicate  of  this  proposition  be  expressed 
aione — sepai'ate  from  the  copula!  Ans.  Yes,  it  may  be  expressed 
by  the  word  jMinff.  Fading  is  exactly  what  is  here  asserted  oJ 
beauty.  Can  the  copula  be  expressed  separately !  Ans.  Ko ;  the 
copula  is  never  expressed  by  a  separate  word,  but  is  always  com- 
bined with  the  predicate,  or  the  leading  part  of  the  predicate,  to  fonp 
the  assertive  word. 

The  teacher  can  add  more  examples,  if  he  pleases.  But  it  is 
better,  we  think,  to  encowage  the  pupil  to  form  examples  for  him- 
self in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  following  exercises.  A  gooc 
exercise  may  also  be  given  by  selecting  a  passage  from  any  book, 
or  taking  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  this 
work,  and  requhing  the  learner  to  point  out  Iho  subject  and  assei^ 
live  word  of  each  proposition. 

Exercise  IL — Foim  pi-opositions,  by  uniting  such  other,  assertive 
words  as  will  make  sense  with  the  subjects  in  Exercise  I. 

Under  this,  and  some  of  the  following  exercises,  the  pupil  may 
be  I'cquired  to  construct  a  given  number  of  propositions  for  a  lesson ; 
and  he  may  continue  the  exercise  so  long  as  he  finds  he  can  sup- 
ply appropriate  assertive  words  lo  unit*  with  tho  given  subjects. 

ExEKCiSE  ni. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  by  uniting 
other  subjects  with  the  assertive  words  in  Exercise  I. 

Exercises  IV.,  V.,  &e. — Let  the  pupil  now  form  two-worded 
propositions  from  his  own  resources,  without  having  either  subject 
ar  assertive  word  suggested  to  him. 
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In  a  class,  let  each  pupil  try  wlio  can  consti'uct  the  greatest 
numher  of  appropriate  propositions  consisting  of  two  words. 

KoTs, — These  exercises  must  be  continued  till  the  learner  clearly 
oomprehends  what  constitutes  a  proposition,  and  can  readily  distinguah 
the  terms  which  form  its  essential  parts.  Here  let  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  work  of  grammatical  analysis  be  laid.  This  being  done,  we 
trust  the  learner  will  he  able,  on  the  plan  we  propose,  to  pnisue  Una 
sbudy  with  ease,  satisfaction,  and  rapid  improvement. 

In  performing  these  esoroises,  and  all  the  exercises  prescribed  here- 
after, let  the  pupil  be  strictly  ei^oined  to  offer  no  proposition  that  is 
not  consistent  with  truth,  and  which  does  not  express  an  appropriate 
thought— in  otlier  words,  good  sense.  If  this  suggestion  is  duly  re- 
garded, the  peribrmance  of  these  tasks  will  lead  to  the  easy  develop- 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  rational  powers  of  younger  pupils;  it 
will  help  them  to  acquire  facility  in  that  difficult  and  most  valuable 
accomplishment — the  correct  and  clear  espression  of  their  thoughts  in 
writing,  whilst  they  are  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  what  we  believe 
to  be  tlie  most  effective  and  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  grain- 
matical  knowledge  of  their  own  language, 

I  16.  (1)  The  use  or  purpose  which  a  word  (or  a  class  of  words) 
sei'iies  in  disccmrse,  that  is,  in  forming  propositions,  we  shall  here- 
after, for  the  sake  of  greater  precision  and  brevity,  call  the  function 
of  the  word,  or  class  of  words.  (2)  Words  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  in  reference  to  the  distinct  ftmttvms  which  they  peiform. 
(3)  These  classes  are  commonly  called  "  The  Parts  of  Speech." 

(4)  In  our  survey  of  the  essential  parts  of  an  assertive  proposition 
in  its  most  simple  form,  two  of  these  classes  of  words  (and  these  thi 
two  laost  important)  have  been  brought  under  our  view ;  namely, 
those  which  perform  the  faTietion  of  subjects  of  propositions,  and 
those  which  peiform  the  double  function,  of  indicating  assertion  and 
expressing  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  pi'edicate  or  thing  asserted. 
(5)  These  two  classes  of  words  arc  essentially  distinct,  and  never 
interchange  functions  with  each  other.  The  words  which  express 
subjects  cannot  he  employetl,  at  least  in  the  same  sense,  to  express 

S16.  (1)  What  Ib  meantbythafBTictloDof  awordf  (2)  Onwbat  principle,  or  in  re- 
ference to  what  IkcC,  ere  woiils  clawed  'by  gramm&riaoa  ?    (3)  What  ar^  tFieao  i^b^cs  of 

wor^a  lire  itaeii  In  tlie  moat  simple  pr<M>0Bit1on, 
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assertion,  nor  tliose  whidi  express  assertion  to  express  tlie  subjects 
of  propositions.  Tlie  learner  will  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
these  two  kinds  of  words  when  presented  together.  (6)  There  are, 
indeed,  many  words  in  our  language  which,  having  a  double  [jjean- 
ing,  are  employed  for  Iwtli  purposes.  (1)  For  example,  cook,  the 
name  applied  to  the  pei'son  who  prepares  food  by  fire,  and  cook, 
employed  to  assert  the  act  of  cooking,  or  preparing  food  by  fire,  as 
in  the  assertion,  Men  cook  thdr  food  ;  work,  the  name  applied  to 
that  which  is  the  efiect  or  result  of  wovting,  and  work,  employed  to 
assert  the  act  of  working,  as,  foe  instance,  in  the  proposition.  These 
honest  mm  work  failhfiiU>/.  (8)  The  marked  difl'erence  of >jw(jok, 
and  the  position  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  proposition, 
prevent  all  danger  of  being  deceived  by  these  signs  of  double 
meaning. 

§  17.  [(1)  The  names  subject,  predicate,  and  ce^la,  which  we 
have  used  above  io  indicate  the  parts  of  propositions,  refer  properly 
to  the  things  signified  by  the  words  employed  to  express  these  parts 
— not  to  the  words,  or  signs  themselves,  (2).  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  are  employed  to  indicate  the  word  or  sign,  as  well  is  that 
which  it  expresses.  Or  rather  the  terms  sM6?ec(  naU  predicaie  ai'e 
employed  in  an  ambiguous  manner  to  express  both  at  once,  neglect- 
ing the  discrimination  between  the  sign  and  tiie  thing  signified. 
Such  employment  of  Uieso  terms  naturally  leads  to  confusion  of 
thought.  We  require  for  the  purposes  of  grammatical  analysis 
such  names  for  (]ie  classes  of  words,  as  shall  indicate  with  precision 
that  we  mtend  to  refer  to  the  siifns  or  words  themselves,  and  not  to 
the  things  signified  by  these  words,] 

(S)  Grammarians  have  called  that  class  of  words  which  ex- 
presses the  subjects  of  propositions,  nouns — that  is,  names.  [(4) 
Roun  (nom),  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French  language,  in 
which  it  means  simply  name.     The  grammais  of  many  languages 


wmoUmesporformboth/iwMafons?    (T)  IHusUate bj cinmpka,    [6 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  thsse  signs  of  double  meaning? 

3 17.  1(1)  To  wliat  do  Clie  namM  Snbjoct.  PreOicMe,  and  Copula 
Why  ai8  otter  names  nccesBary  fOr  the  olnf  ses  of  words  n'hieh  espre 
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indicate  tbis  class  of  woids  by  the  term  whicli  in  those  languages 
signifies  name.  It  would  perhaps  conduce  to  perspicuity,  if  we  also 
called  this  class  of  worda  by  our  own  plain  English  term  names. 
But  long  usage  has  given  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  t«rm 
nounJj  (5)  Sometimes  the  Grammarians  call  them  substantive 
KOOBS,  to  distinguish  them  from  another  class  of  nouns,  which  is 
not  used  to  express  the  sn^'ects  of  propositions.  We  shall  call  them 
simply  nouns,  and  someljmes  substantives,  employing  these  terms 
(perhaps  improperly),  like  most  of  the  Grammarians  of  the  present 
day,  as  of  equivalent  meaning. 

§  18.  (1)  Those  words  which  are  used  to  express  assertion,  or 
to  repi-escnt  the  copula  and  the  predicate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
called  by  the  Oi-ammarians  verbs,  (2)  Verb  is  a  term  derived, 
hke  most  of  our  grammatical  terms,  from  the  Latin  language,  and 
means  woeo.  This  name  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  kind  of 
sign  to  which  it  is  applied  is  pre-eminently  the  word  (a). 

As  'eeria  are  employed  always  in  assertive  pi-opositions  only  for  tie 
purpose  of  espressing  the  assertive  part,  we  may  in  our  analysis  of 
propositions  designate  them  amply  by  tbeir  name — Terhs.  But  as 
nouns  perform  a  variety  of  functions  in  the  construction  of  proposi- 
tions (3),  whenever  a  noua  is  employed  as  subject,  or  leading  part  (nu- 
eleiiB)  of  ths  stibjeet  of  a  proposition,  we  shall  call  it  the  stibject  Kouh, 
to  distinguish  it  from  nouns  employed  for  other  purposes.  (4)  In 
writing  tlie  analysis  of  a  proposition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  express 
the  word  subject  by  the  abbreviation  or  Bymbol  8. ;  subject  noun  by 
the  abbreviation  8,  If.,  nerb  by  K,  and  predicate  and  copula,  when  wo 
have  occasion  to  nse  them  in  written  esercises,  by  P.  and  0. 

The  pupil  should  now  learn  to  point  out  the  siibject  noun  and  the 
■ccrb  in  the  assertive  propositions  contfuned  in  any  of  the  esercises 
given  iii  ths  subsequent  pages,  or  in  his  reading  book;  Let  this  ex- 
ercise be  continued  with  pupils  beginning  the  study  of  grammar,  till 

Note  (a).  The  old  gi'iimraariflns  gave  the  name  verb  to  this  clnss  of 
woida,  l)«cttU5a  (ha  force  and  energy  of  every  seserljon — of  all  discourae— is 
Ki;itmDed  in  the  assertive  vionL  "  Videlicet  quod  ia  VEtiois  vim  sernKHtit  *  * 
******  esse j-adicajiemnt." — Quinljlian,  I:  4:  18. 
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tliey  can,  without  hesitation,  indicate  the  suhjeet  noun  and  tlio  ceri  in 
oflch  proposition.  When  these  parts  of  a  proposition  can  te  promptly 
discovered,  the  first  step  (and  the  most  important  step  of  all)  in  gram- 
mar is  fairly  accomplished — a  step  essential  to  all  satisfactory  progress, 
and  which,  prepares  the  way  for  every  step  that  follows.  After  haT- 
ing  speut  months— sometimes,  after  having  spent  years — in  attempfr 
tng  to  learn  grammar,  yoimg  pupils  do  not  sncceed  ia  accomplishing 
BO  much  as  this.  Yet  we  tope  that  eveiy  intelligent  pupil  will  be  snr- 
tirised  to  find  tits  important  step  so  easily  made  by  the  method  here 
rccommcuded,  and  nnder  tlie  guidance  of  a  sldlfnl  and  persevering 
instructor. 

§  19.  (1)  Nwtns  and  vei-bi  are,  in  all  respects,  by  far  the  most 
important  classes  of  words  in  every  language.  (2)  As  we  have 
already  seen,  they  serve  to  conslitute  a  considerable  number  of 
complete  propositions,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  kind  of 
words.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  enf«r  as  the  essential  parts  into 
every  proposition,  which  we  use  in  discouKe.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  on  which  all  propositions  are  built.  No  pro- 
position can  be  formed  without  a  subject  wnm  (or  what  for  the  time 
performs  the  funciioii  of  a  subject  noun),  and  a  verb  expressed  or 
implied.  (3)  The  first  tilings,  therefore,  to  he  sought  in  the  analy- 
KS  of  eveiy  proposiUott  are  the  verh  and  the  subset  noun.  (4)  In 
fact,  all  the  words  employed  in  constructing  even  the  most  compli- 
cated propositions,  ai'e  either  1st,  The  subject  noun,  or  tlie  verh;  or, 
2nd,  Words  designed  \a  modify,  limit,  explaiti  either  the  -subject 
noun  or  the  verb — that  is,  to  compete  the  subject  and  predicate  re- 
spectively ;  or,  3d,  Words  employed  to  cimnect  propositions  with  one 
another ;  and  this  also,  most  frequently,  for  the  same  pmpose  of 
completing  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  with 
which  the  attached  proposition  is  united  by  these  connective  words. 
More  briefly,  if  we  except  connectives  employed  to  unite  independ- 
ent propositions,  all  discourse,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  propositions,  ii 
made  up  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the  words  which  are  employed  to 

<E)  Row  is  s  nonn  diatingnUbea  wbeB  employefl  ns  mi^rf  or  l«MHng  part  of  the  biiIh 
t«etof  a  ptoposLUonf    (4)  Bj  what  abbtovfalions  nro  wi^eeli  siiyec*  «ojmi,  iw6,  pmM- 

t  IB.  C)  What  is  aala  of  tho  Importonea  of  nouna  and  Terba  compared  with  otter  classM 
ofwordsf  {S)Tell  whallBBBidtolUiiatnita  tlieimportau«iofiio!Mnaiid!«i*s.  (B)  What 
m  Ibo  flret  (binpa  to  be  Eonght  in  tba  luialysis  of  a  propoa  tion !    (1)  For  wliat  putposM 
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modify  ^tmiiu  mid  verbs,  (o)  It  will  lie  found  presently  tliat  nouns 
not  only  perform  tlie  function  of  expressing  tlie  subjects,  or  leading 
pai't  of  tlie  subjects  of  propositions,  but  are  also  largely  employed 
for  tbe  purpose  of  rtbodifying  os  completing  tbe  subjects  and  tbe 
predicates  of  propositions.  (6)  Wben,  in  addition  to  tliis,  we  con- 
eider  tbat  the  verb  is  the  predicate  witb  an  assumed  assertive  form, 
and  tbat  tbe  predicate  itself  is  a  noan  of  a  particular  kind  (see  § 
21),  ViQ  may  judge  how  largely  nouns  figure  in  the  formation  of 
propositions,  and  (what  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  in  constituting 
discourse. 

To  present  the  names  and  definitions  of  all  tbe  parfa  of  speech  to 
the  young  leamer  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  appears  to  us  injudi- 
cious, and  is  inconsistent  witb  onr  plan.  These  strange  names  and 
definitions  cannot  bnt  appear  unmeaning  and  repulsive  till  the  want 
of  them  is  felt,  till  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  employ  them  to  fiuiibtflto 
his  progi'ess.  To  burden  the  memory  with  unknown  terms,  and  de- 
finitions as  yet  incomprehensible,  is  needlessly  to  render  tbe  study  of 
grammar  di^usting  to  tbe  youthful  miud.  In  conformity  witli  these 
views,  wo  shall  confine  our  attention,  for  some  time  to  come,esclu- 
siyely  to  tbe  two  important  classes  of  words  already  presented— tbe 
jwurn  and  the  terls. 

The  noun  we  proceed  to  consider  first,  and  for  the  present,  only 
in  its  main  function  of  su^'eei  noun.  The  mannei-  of  distinguishing 
wmns  from  other  words;  the  claasijication  of  mntns  so  far  as  it  ap- 
pears important  for  grammatical  pui'poses ;  and  tbe  modijkations  of 
form  to  which  thet/  are  suhjecied,  whilst  employed  as  sul^ect  nouns, 
must  come  briefly  under  our  notice.  Our  attention  must  also  be  inci- 
dentally directed  to  anotiier  class  of  words  serving  to  modify  nouns, 
namely,  determinative  adjectives,  as  without  reference  to  these,  some 
of  the  peculiar  uses  of  nouns  cannot  be  fully  explained.  For  more 
extended  discussion  of  these  points,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
§  91;  and  Additional  Observations  on  Detm-minative  Adjectives, 
§158. 
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OP  HOCTKS. — SIODIFIOATION 
OF  TKG  FORM  OF  THE  SUBJECT  KOPH  TO  KXPKB88  PLDKALITY. 

§  2*^'  [0)  -^  complete  definition  of  nouns  ought  to  embrace  all 
the  fimctions  which  they  perform  in  discourse.  (2)  But  as  a  full 
definition  of  this  sort  ivould  l>e  unmanageable  in  practice  on  account 
of  ils  length,  we  suhslJtut«  for  the  present  one  embracing  only  the 
great  distinguishing  fimetion  of  nouns.  This  definition  follows  na- 
turally, and  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  we  have  said  in 
the  preceding  chapter.] 

(3)  Nouns  are  tvords  which  ea^-ess  the  subjects  of  propositions. 
Any  single  word  which,  without  another  sign  implied,  customaiily 
serves  to  represent  tho  subject,  or  the  leading  part  of  tlie  subject  of 
a  proposition,  is  to  he  classed  as  a  noun.  (4)  Tliis  definition  will 
include  all  names  of  persons,  places,  things,  notions  or  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind,  of  which  we  ever  have  occasion  fo  make 
an  assi!Ftion — to  say  any  thing.  (5)  When  woi-ds,  not  commonly 
used  or  recognized  as  nouns,  serve  to  express  the  subjecis  of  propo- 
sitions, they  ai-e  said  to  be  employed  mhstaniivehj  ;  they  perfonn 
on  such  occasions  the  functions  of  nouns.  Whatever  may  be  Uidr 
more  common  nse,  and  tiieir  generally  received  name  and  clas- 
sification, they  ax^fcrr  the  lime,  nouns,  and,  in  the  analysis  of  lan- 
guage, must  be  considered  and  treated  as  nouns.  (6)  A  phrase  or 
an  entire  proposition  sometimes  serves  as  the  subject  of  another 
projMsition,  .and  is  then  said  to  bo  used  substantively — that  is,  em- 

!20,  [(1)  WJmt Blmiid a oomplete deaaillon  of  nouns  cmbrata!    (2)  Slate  Uia  olgi» 
Hon  to  B,  complete  doflaitfon.] 

(S)  Gl™  »  deftnltlon  cmiraoing  tlis  main  ftinclJon  of  nouns.    (4)  Wliat  wiU  this  (IsBnJ- 
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ployed  as  a  noun.  (7)  For  example,  To  see  the  sitk  is  pleasant. 
The  subject  of  tliis  propoaition is  the  phi-ase,  "  To  see  the  stm"  Be- 
ing 'pleasant  is  asserted  of  thatwhidi  this  phrase  espcesses.  Again, 
in  the  proposition,  That  vanity  is  ridiculous  is  generally  admiikd, 
the  subject  of  the  raaiu  proposition  is, "  Vanity  is  ridiculous,"  which 
words  tliemseSves  form  a  complete  proposition,  because  they  contain 


(8)  It  ivill  he  ohseived  that  we  have  here  used  the  term  phrase, 
tc  designate  a  regularly  airanged  combination  of  words,  which  does 
not  constitute  a  complete  proportion,  or  express  an  assertion.  Wo 
may  sometimes  find  occasion  to  use  this  terai  again,  in  the  same 
sense. 

I  SI,  In  malting  the  assertion  that  all  words,  which,  singly  em- 
ployed, espi'esa  the  subject  of  an  assertion,  ai'e  nouns,  we  contemplate 
words  only,  as  used  for  the  pi-oper  pui-pose  which  they  are  designed  to 
serve  in  language,  namely,  as  signs  ^  tJiought.  Eveiy  word  whatever, 
or  even  auy  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word,  whoa  employed  merely  to 
indicate  the  spoken  or  written  sign  itself,  and  not  that  whioli  it  usually 
signifies,  may  serve  as  the  sul^ect  of  a  proposition.  Thus  we  may  soy 
of  the  verb  tkhih  considered  merely  as  a  voeahle  or  v>OTd,  Thi/nh  is  a 
veri;  think  is  a  liord  of  one  syllable;  thinhis  a  word  expressed  inmrit- 
ing  lyfite  letters,  &c.  But  the  word  tMrik,  employed  alone,  and  as 
ngnijkant  ofwliatit  usiially  indicates,  cannot  be  made  the  aiihjeot 
noun  of  any  proposition.  "We  can  neither  say  that  thinh  (with  its 
proper  significance)  is,  or  that  thinh  does  any  thing* 

'When  a  word  is  used  in  grammatical  and  philologicfll  discussions, 

*  We  hava  usod  llie  limitntton,  "  anployed  atotis"  because,  if  we  place 
the  litUe  particle  (ol)e£brett!i!i,it  beoomes  what  we  shall  tail  aaci-iaisioujt, 
and  mny  be  used  aa  the  Eulgect^  or  leading  part  of  the  subject,  of  an  araer- 
tive  proposition ;  as,  To  think  correctly  ii  a  rare  mxoTapli^iment.  Here,  To 
thiiik  correctly  ia  the  subject  of  the  prapodtion;  and  To  tliini:  the  lending 
pait  of  the  subject,  to  which  "  correetly"  is  superadded  ea  a  modification. 
Again,  a  pTOposition,  of  whicli  ihitik  is  the  verb,  might  be  amjjloyed  as 
subject  of  another  praposiHon  ;  ns,  Thai  William  tMnki  his  brother  to  be 
arong,  JB  well  Inown  to  his  intimate  ftiends.  Here  Uie  propoaition,  "Wil- 
liam Ihinhs  his  brother  to  be  wrong,"  ia  used  subslaaiiveli/,  and,  aa  avibjeot  of 
the  assertion,  "ia  icell  f:noviii  to  his  intimate  frieada." 
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not  as  the  sign  of  tlie  conception  wliioh  it  usually  iiitUoates,  but,  aa 
above,  to  represent  the  sign  or  word  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  or  em- 
ployed materialiUr  or  teolinically.  Employed  in  this  way,  oreiy  woi-d 
becomes  for  the  tirae  a  noun,  that  is,  the  name  of  itself,  the  name  of 
the  ntt«red  or  written  sign,  not  of  that  which  it  has  been  invented  to 
represent. 

We  are  not  to  be  undei'stood  as  aasei-ting  universally  that  every 
single  word,  ontitleti  to  the  name  of  nottn,  is  capaWe  of  serving  as  the 
mlject  IMUH  of  a  proposition,  A  word  which  performs  any  of  the 
funetiom  (to  be  enumerated  hereafter)  peouliai-  to  noitm,  ninst  be 
chissed  among  nouns.  For  example,  we  would  class  tlie  word  wMh 
among  nouns  (though  in  modern  English  it  is  never  used,  and  could 
not  now  with  propriety  bo  used,  as  the  mibjeet  noun  of  a  proposition), 
because  it  manifestly  performs  the  function  of  a  noun  in  completing 
the  predicates  of  certwo  proportions :  as.  He  remained  a  wliiU,  I  will 
come  after  a  while,  &o.  When  a  suliject  noun,  of  the  same  meaning 
with  v>Me,  is  wanted,  we  employ  the  woi'd  time.  That  toMle  serves 
not  as  a  svfgect  noun,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  rare  accident  in  lan- 
guage. 

A  full  deiiuition  of  nouns,  as  we  have  already  said,  ought  to  em- 
brace all  the  functions  which  they  perform  in  discourse.  'ITie  deiini 
tion  above  ^ven  we  do  not  offer  as  complete,  but  as  aiifficient  for  the 
learner's  guidance  in  distinguishing  nouns,  There  ai-e  very  few  nouns, 
indeed,  which  cannot  be  readily  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  tmt  we 
have  adopted;  and  if  they  cannot,  it  is  only  because,  like  the  word 
wJdle,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  tlieir  prominent  function  of  serv- 
ing as  AuljecU  of  propositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  have  given  place  to 
some  more  modern  tena. 

g  23.  When  the  learner  meets  a  word  manifestly  intended  to  ex- 
press the  subject  of  an  assei-tiou,  or  the  Jeaduig  pai't  of  the  snhjeci— 
that  part  which  all  tlie  words  making  up  the  complete  subject  regard, 
modify,  limit  or  describe— he  can  have  no  room  to  donbt  what  he 
should  oall  it.  It  is  a  runm-,  or  a  word  or  combination  of  words,  for 
the  time  used  ns  a  noun.  Whether  a  word,  employed  for  a  different 
purpose  from  that  of  subject  noun,  is  a  noun,  may  be  readily  ascertained, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  by  trying  whether  it  can  serve  es  tlio  snhjoct  noun 
Of  a  proposition,  or,  in  other  words,  by  trying  whether  an  assertion 
can  be  made  in  i-egard  to  that  which  it  espresses— whetlier  it  can  I)e 
eaid  of  it,  that  it  ij,  or  is  not  sometliing,  or  that  it  docs,  or  docs  not  do 
something.* 


•  A  prnetk'al    i-ule.  co.iiinonly  given   for  t}i^   ])iir])o.^e  of  di3tinj;u:.-.]iiDg 
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Tiie  rule  to  detennine  wlietlier  a  woitl  is  to  be  classed  among 
nouns  may  be  given  in  tbe  following  brief  form :  (1)  £very  word 
which,  alone  and  without  any  word  implied,  expivsses  what  can  be 
made  the  subject  or  leading  part  of  lite  mdject  of  a  proposition  or 
assertion,  is  a  houn.* 

EsEROisE. — Let  the  learner  point  out  tJie  nonns  in  tlie  following 
passii),'e,  and  Hhaw  tliat  the  test  giren  in  the  above  rule  applies  to 
each  of  them  : — 

■■'  Columbns  ivas  not  ignorant  of  the  uiutJnoua  disposition  of  his  crew, 
bnt  he  still  maintained  &  serene  and  sfeady  countenance ;  soothing 
some  with  gentle  words ;  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  pride  or  avai'ioe 
of  others,  and  openly  menacing  tbe  refractory  with  signal  punishment, 
should  they  do  any  tiling  to  impede  the  voyage." 

lIonBL  OF  ExAMiHATioir.— Point  out  the  first  noun  in  this  passage, 
Ans,  ColuTtAui. — Eow  do  you  ascertain  that  Columbns  is  a  noun  3 
Ans.  From  tlie  fact  that  it  espresses  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
"  Cohimbus  viaa  not  ignorant,"  &,c. — Point  out  the  nest  noun  in  the 
passage.  Ans.  "Disposition." — Whyclaes  thisasanonnf  Ans.  Be- 
cause it  will  serve  to  express  the  leading  part  of  the  subject,  or,  in 
other  words,  serves  as  subject  noon,  for  esample,  in  the  following  pi'O- 
poMiou,  The  disposition  of  hia  erejo  was  mutinous.  "  CVew"  isanonn; 
we  can  say,  The  ei-ow  was  mutinous,  &c.    In  the  nest  proposition,  JIa 


nouns,  is,  to  tiy  whether  they  will  laake  sense  when  united  with  a  Jeternii- 
native  or  descriptive  ndjeedve — olnsses  of  woi'ds  whioJi  we  shall  come  to 
consider  herenfler — in  other  worda,  to  tiy  whether  tliey  admit  of  bdng 
modifed  by  these  clasaeB  of  words.  This  nile,  beades  the  objection  fliat  it 
is  indirect  and  meclinnical,  fails  in  regard  of  at  least  one  lai^e  class  of  words 
now  roci^nized  by  the  best  graramwiana  M  nouns,  viz.,  tliose  words  which 
littva  usually  been  called  the  infirdHnet  ofverha;  and  it  applies  very  clumsily 
to  many  proper  names  of  pei'soii^  places,  Ac  It  will  exerdse  the  rafionnl 
powers  of  the  learner  to  much  better  purpose  to  apply  the  test,  la  this  wara 
the  su^eci  noun  of  Ihe  proposition,  whieh  I  am  onalyiing,  or,  it  not,  can,  i, 
(stripped,  if  neeesaary,  of  cose  ending  or  inHejnon)  is  made  ike  subject  nom, 
of  some  otlter  propos'iSion — that  i^  can  ani/  thing  be  aiserled  of  il  ? 

*  Tlio  leai'ner  will  find  afterwai-d  tbat  for  some  pm'posaa  nouns  fate  ter 
laic  inflesiona,  of  which  Hiey  nmst  be  stripped  before  tliey  can  serve  as  snt 
jeet  T.ouns.  This  fact  will,  in  the  end,  present  little  difBoulty,  and  it  is  unni 
cessiry,  at  this  point  of  our  progress,  to  peqilex  the  pupU  by  embracing  it  i. 
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is  B,  mmn,  according  to  onr  dcfinitioa  (and  aiaj  be  so  called  t.lU  tlie 
learner  finds  a  special  name  for  it),  because  it  expresses  tlie  subject  of 
tlio  proposition,  "  He  still  maintained  a  sei-ene  and  steady  countenance." 
The  word  "Ais"  in  tlie  preceding  proposition  loaj  be  passed  ovev.for 
(lie  present,  thougb,  if  an  inflected  form  of  he,  it  lias  cldms  to  be 
classed  as  a  noun. 

§  23.  CtASSiFioATios  OF  KoTiMB. — Bomc  knowledge  of  the  clasai- 
fieation  of  nouna  is  necessary  in  order  to  comprehond  cei'tfun  modifi- 
cations, of  which  they  are  sosceptible,  by  a  change  of  form,  or  by  tha 
addition  of  other  words,  to  fit  them  to  express  the  various  subjects  of 
human  thought.  But  it  may  be  useful,  thus  eai-ly,  to  dwell  longer  on 
tiie  clasHflcaMon  of  nouns,  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  because,  nest  to  a  careful  appUcatioa  of  tbe  te»t 
alrea<ly  pveri,  a  i-eview  of  the  several  kinds  of  nouns  will,  more  than 
any  tiling  else,  assist  the  young  learner  in  distinguisliing  readily  this 
important  class  of  words.  Besides,  it  is  requisite  for  other  reasons 
connected  with  our  method  of  treating  grammai'  to  give  in  this  place 
more  extended  notice  to  some  of  the  classes  which  wo  shall  designate. 

§  24.  FiBSi  CiAss  :  CoNCKETE  Nocks,  on  Names  of  Sdbstan- 
CES. — (l)  The  names  of  substances,  material  and  immaterial,  consti- 
tute the  most  prominent  class  of  nouns.  (2)  We  use  the  word  sub- 
stance here  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  indicate  what  mhsists  by 
itself— whai  has,  or  is  conceived  to  have,  an  independent  existence. 
(3)  This  class  includes  the  names  of  all  persons,  animals,  places,  of 
all  tlie  objects  around  us  in  the  universe,  whether  formed  by  our 
Creator,  or  hy  the  skill,  industry,  and  contrivance  of  man — in  a 
word,  every  thing  which  appears  to  our  senses  as  a  separate  inde- 
pendent ohject  of  contemplation,  or  which  is  conceived  hy  the  mind 
as  such,  as  God,  angels,  souls  of  men,  &c.  (4)  These  are  called  con- 
erele  nouns,  or  names  of  suhstances. 

EsEECisE  I.— Let  the  pnpil  point  oat  the  concrete  nov,na,  or  names 
of  aulstancee  in  the  following  extract  ;— 

"  On  the  right,  amid  a  profusion  of  thickets,  knolls,  and  ci-ags,  lay 
tlie  bed  of  a  broad  mount<dn  lake,  lightly  curled  into  tiny  waves  by 
the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze,  each  glittermg  in  its  course  mider 

1 24  ([)-WhatminlscoiiafLtntefb6iin>stproin[iienleloasofnonnaf  (2)  InwbntMnsa 
it  the  kiDtls  of  MuiM  wbloh  IcIoue  lo  tLls  das*     (4)  Wliat  le  tlic  nnmo  giTen  to  tills  cl™ 
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Uie  influenco  of  tlie  snnboimis.  High  hills,  rocks,  and  banks  Wftving 
with  natural  forests  of  Mrch  and  oak,  formed  the  bordera  of  thia  en- 
chanting sheet  of  water ;  and,  as  their  leaves  roatled  in  the  wind,  and 
twinkled  in  the  snn,  gare  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  life  and 
vivacity." 

EsEEorsB  II.— Let  the  pupil  write  a  given  number  of  examples  of 
concrete  nouns.  This  esereise,  in  the  case  of  jonng  pupils,  may,  with 
advantage,  be  often  i-epeated.  Eaoh  time  it  may  be  prescribed  to  ^ve 
a  number  of  examples  from  one  subdivision  of  these  names.  1st, 
names  of  persons;  3d,  names  of  animals;  3d,  names  of  places;  4th, 
names  of  things  of  natural  production,  as  minerals,  phtntg,  &e. ;  Bth, 
names  of  things  of  artificial  production ;  6t!i,  names  of  spiritual,  or 
immateiNid  suhstoaees. 

§  25.  Collective  H^ouns. — What  are  called  collective  mmns 
may  be  regarded  (1)  as  a  peculiar  snbdivision  of  the  names  of  sub- 
slames.  (2)  The  collectives  claim  our  notice,  because  some  of 
tJiem  are  occasionally  so  employed  as  to  give  rise  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  construction,  as  we  shaJ!  find  hereafter ;  (§  56,  rule  11.) 
(3)  They  are  caUed  colleciives,  because  they  express  an  assemblage 
of  objects  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  fomung  a  single  conception, 
and  capable  of  being  embraced  collectively  imder  the  same  assertion. 
The  individual  objects  wbich  form  such  assemblages  are  contem- 
plated as  united  together  by  some  common  bond,  or  for  some  com- 
mon purpose,  and  we  appropriate  to  them,  as  thus  united,  a  collective 
name.  (4)  We  have  examples  in  the  words,  army,  meaning  an  or- 
ganized colleetUm  of  soldiers  ;  navy,  a  collection  of  skips  and  sea- 
men, ;  society,  party,  parliament,  congress,  fxutncil,  mob,  group,  croml, 
hoi-de,  host,  &C. 

EsEiicisB. — Let  the  pupil  give  a  written  list  of  collective  nouns. 

§26.  {1)  Second  Class:  Abstract  Nouns, — The  names  given 
to  gualities,  properties,  or  attributes,  abstractly  considered ;  fiat  is, 
considered  separately  ivoia  the  substances,  or  objects  in  which  they  are 
found,  constitute  a  second  class  of  nouns  very  distinct  fiom  theformer. 
(2)  Some   of  these  qualities,  or  properties,  are   pereeived  by  the 

S  as.  (1)  Uo'V  mny  coll 
lUHmsclalmnshiiraoruur 

S28.  (1)  Wliatwonlai 
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Beusea,  as,  for  example,  the  properties  of  external  bodies — hardness, 
softness,  tlie  vsiKOiia  colors,  &a.  Othei'S  are  made  inowii  to  us  by 
the  help  of  an  intellectual  process,  as,  for  example,  llie  vaiioua  pro- 
perties or  attributes  of  human  minds — emotions,  passions,  feelings, 
affectio)is,  virtues,  vices,  &c.  These  attributes  or  properties,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  have  obviously  ao  ind^>endent  existence. 
Tliey  all  subsist  only  in  connection  with  Substances,  and,  apart  from 
these,  they  have  no  real  being.  (3)  But  we  often  find  it  convenient 
to  contemplate  these  properties  separately,  or  attracted  from  the 
substances  in  which  they  exist,  and  to  discouree  of  them  as  thus 
viewed.  Hence  we  give  thein  names,  and  express  onr  thoughts  of 
them  in  propositions,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  of  substances. 
(4)  To  distinguish  this  class  of  names  from  the  names  of  substances, 
they  are  commonly  called  abstbact  nouss.  Orthey  may  be  called 
NAMES  OP  ATTMBUTES ;  that  is,  of  thos'j  qualities  or  properties 
which  we  attribute  to  substances. 

EsERCiSB  I. — Poiot  out  the  nouna  in  t.e  following  sentences,  and 
distiagnish  the  abstract  names  from  the  names  ofsubstanees : — 

"  Whatever  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  wLatevar  calms  nnd 
regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  happiness.  Devotion  produces 
these  effects  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  inspires  composure  of  spirit, 
mildness  and  benignity ;  weakens  the  painful,  and  cherishes  tlio  pleas- 
ing emotions;  and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man 
in,  a  smooth  and  placid  tenor  " 

The  pupil  will  call  "  whatever"  a  noun,  since  it  esjji'esses  the  sub- 
ject of  several  proposiiions  in  the  be^nning  of  this  passage,  but  he 
need  not  give  himself  any  trouble  for  the  present  to  determine  to  what 
daes  of  nouns  it  belongs. 

EsBBCisBS  n,  in.,  &:c. — Write  ont  a  given  number  of  <ibstract 
nouns.  1st.  Names  of  sensible  or  external  attributes.  Sd.  Names  of 
^.iritual  or  inental  attributes,  or  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  help  of 
an  inteUectnal  process. 

§  27.  {1)  Verbal  TTousa, — What  are  called  vej-bal  nouns  may 
be  considered  as  a  peculiar  siibdivision  of  absti'act  nouns,  or  names 


Jobs  and  einini^lea  given  nbove  flod  safest  others. 
OiasotiionDS.    (4)  B7  whpt  nsmes  are  thef  called  ? 
£  ST.  (1)  How  mar  ™'!>ai  «i>"M  !»  conslilerel 
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of  attributes  sulij actively  employed.*  (2)  These  are  called  ver- 
bals, because  tliey  express  substantively,  or  suhjectively,  that  ivliich 
is  expressed  assertively  by  their  kindred  verbs. 

The  name  verbal  seems  intended  to  imply  that  these  nouns  ai-o  do- 
rived  from,  verbs.  But,  on  the  contrary,  verbs  themselves  may,  with 
more  piMpriety,  be  considered  as  these  (so  called)  vei'ial  nouns  with 
an  assumed  assertive  form,  "A  verb  is  a  noun  and  something  more." 
It  is  a  nonn  with  an  indication  of  assertion  superadded.  This  indica- 
tion ie  usually  expressed  hy  tlia  form  of  the  verb  in  most  languages ; 
but  in  English  for  want  of  verbal  terminations,  or,  rather,  through 
disuse  of  those  formerly  employed,  we  are  often  left  to  determine  fi'om 
the  constrnetion  whether  a  word  is  assertively  used  or  not — that  is, 
whether  it  is  a  Terb  or  not.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
verbal  nonns  we  are  now  considering  from  the  verb.  The  one  is 
generally  marked  by  its  prefixed  particle  io,  and  wbea  this  is  omitted, 
as  after  certain  verbs  (chiefly  those  called  auxiliary),  its  relation  to 
these  verbs  prevents  all  mistalse ;  the  other  verbal  is  distinguiahed  by 
its  invai'iable  termination  inr/  from  tiie  verb,  tbongh  not  from  the  ver- 
bal adjective  or  participle. 

(3)  We  have  in  die  English  language  two  of  tlicso  verbals  foi 
every  verb,  with  ilie  exception  of  four  or  five  very  peculiar  verbs  of 
the  class  called  auxiliary  verbs — mai/,  can,  shall,  must.  These 
and  ■will  in  its  auxiliary  sense  have  no  correspondent  v&rbals. 

(4)  One  of  these  verbals  consists  of  what  is  called  the  root,  or 
radical  form  of  the  verb,  generally,  with  tie  paiticlo  to  prefixed. 
The  other  consists  of  the  radical  form  with  the  termination  ing  af- 
fixed. For  example,  from  the  root  read  we  have  the  two  vm-hals, 
to  read  unA  reading  ;  from  pint,  to  pint  sad  printing.    (6)  When 

*  Tbat  IB,  if  being  and  acting  P.re  to  be  admitted  nmoug  properfJEa 
or  fttti'ibutes  of  things  mbslantial.  If  not,  the  iierhala  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  as  a  separafo  class.  Bnt  whether  we  I'CgardUiem  as  a  anbdiviaon 
of  abstract  junms,  or  as  a  diBtJnet  class,  they  olaim  the  pai'ticulai-  attention 
of  the  learner  on  aeeount  of  the  peculiar  modea  of  espreesion  and  foi-ma 
of  eousti'uction  which  arise  from  their  uae  in  language. 


.    (5)  NoHca  tlie  esceplion  i 
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tile  written  radical  form  of  tlie  verb, ends  in  an  e  mute  (tLat  ia,  not 
Bounded),  this  e  is  omitted  before  the  termination  ing. 

{6)  The  form  consisting  of  file  root  with  the  particle  to  prefixed, 
is  commonly  called  the  infinitive  mode  of  the  verb.  (7)  But  it  can- 
not be  classed  as  a  verb,  consistently  witii  tiie  definition  already 
given,  since  it  does  not  express  assertion.  (8)  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  always  employed  to  perform  tiie  function  of  a 
that  of  a  subject  noun,  most  fi'eijuentty  that  of  n 
pietinff  a  verb.  (9)  la  performing  this  latter  function  after  some 
few  veibs  (mostly  auxiliaries),  the  particle  to  is  omitted,  and  the 
bare  root  employed ;  as,  he  can,  BEAD^=Ae  ia  able  to  read,  Me 
must  go;  mm  dare  ubdertakb,  &%=men  dare  to  undektake. 
(10)  As  this  class  of  words  has  been  so  long  tnown  by  the  name 
of  infinitives  of  verbs,  we  shall  continue  to  call  them  injinitivee, 
whenever  wo  have  ocoasioE  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nouns; 
but  by  so  doing  we  must  not  bo  understood  as  admitting  them  to 
be  verbs. 

(11)  'Jhe  verbal  in  ikg  (as  we  have  remarked  in  §  14:  5),* 
very  exactly  espresses  in  English  that  which  is  predicated — that 
part  of  the  predicate,  which  is  contained  in  the  kindred  verb.  (12) 
For  example,  John  writes.  What  is  assei'ted  of  John  in  this  pro- 
position, is  precisely  that  acHon,  which  is  expressed  by  the  noun 
uiritinff.  In  other  words,  writing  expresses  a  well-known  act  sm6- 
stantively,  or  subjectively — that  is,  in  the  foim  to  be  employed  as 
the  subject  of  an  assertion.  Writes  expresses  the  same  act  assert- 
ively. (18)  In  many  langiij^s  the  injinitives  express  precisely  in 
a  substantive,  or  subjective  form,  that  which  is  expressed  assertively 

*  Tie  firat  number,  when,  we  uae  two  numbeis  in  a  refei'enoe,  is  tha 
number  of  the  seotioo,  and  the  second  is  Uie  number  inlended  to  direct  the 
learner  to  the  anflweiB  of  the  subjoined  questions.  We  moy  find  it  eonven- 
ieiit  to  use  these  cumbers,  aomatimea,  Jo  refer  more  exactly  to  (lie  part  of 
Uie  Beotion  whick  explnina  any  point  under  considcmfion. 

clnssingiUeaTCrb.  (S)  What  fnncHons  (looa  11  perform  f  0»)  Is  it  alwnj's  preceded  bjr 
lie  parlielfl  to  f  Mention  eseoptloiis.  Give  oSHmplci  (10)  Wlien  we  call  Uiis  olossof 
tertials  *iij!«i(tow,  do -wo  admLt  Uiom  to  Iw  verbs  f  (11)  WLni  does  llio  varbal  In  isa 
txpisut    (ISjGlTeeiutipIeand  illustrate.    (13)  WlistdatlielnQiiitivoi  ormfniylBngaagei 
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by  tlie  verb.  (14)  ITie  verbal  in  iso,  employed  as  suhjcct  noun 
of  a  proposition,  sometimes  admits  of  being  interciiange'l  witli  tlie 
infinitive;  as,  SEBiHa  the  sua  is  pleasant,  or  To  see  iJie  sun  is 
pleasant.  (15)  With  this  exception,  tiese  verbals  generally  per- 
form distinct  functions  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  and  tlie  one  cau- 
not  (with  propriety)  be  substituted  for  the  other.  (15)  The  verbal 
in  inff  is  sometimes  called  the  fferund.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
form  of  like  use  and  signification  in  the  Latin  language,  and  it  may 
Bometimee  be  conveniently  employed  to  distinguish  lliis  class  of 
verbals,  as  the  t«rm  infinitives  is  used  to  distinguish  the  other. 

(Il)  These  verbals  differ  from  otiier  nouns,  in  being  capable  of 
fating  thq  same  forms  of  complements,  or  the  same  kinds  of  words 
to  modify  them  as  their  kindred  verbs.  This  fact  will  be  considered 
and  accounted  for  in.  treating  of  complements  or  modifications. 
(See  §  16 :  32,  et  scq.) 

(18)  There  are  sometimes  other  nouns  formed  from  the  verbs,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  in  raost  cases  from  these  verbals,  which 
might  from  their  connection  with  vei'bs  be  also  called  verbal  nouns. 
Both  verbs  and  verbals  sometimes  originate  from  a  noun  that  has 
nothing  to  do  in  its  proper  sense  with  the  expression  of  action ;  as 
from  the  noun  eye,  we  have  the  vefh  to  eye,  from  Itand  to  hand,  && 
But  such  nouns  are  in  no  sense  verbals.  We  only  call  Uiose  ver- 
bals which  express  in  some  form  the  action  of  their  kindred  verbs. 
For  example,  act,  actor,  actum,  agent,  all  connected  with  the  verbal 
to  act  in  form,  and  boiTOwing  an  essential  part  of  their  siguificanee 
&)m  it ;  and  eommand,  commandment,  commander,  connected  with 
the  verbal  to  commaiid.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  form  ver- 
bals of  this  kind  into  a  distinct  class,  or  to  give  them  any  spedal 
notice,  as  there  ia  nothing  peculiar  in  thdr  grammatical  functions, 
and  as  all  grammarians  agi'ee  in  arranging  them  among  the 
nouns, 

(19)  It  may  also  be  observed,  to  guard  against  mistakes,  thai 

atpnsar  (ii)  Can TetlutlB in »g snd  luanlUveElielntercbiDged,  oreabsUlflled  £ir  «uk 
oUici,  ana,  ITso,  under  ivhatcii-cmnstanceBf  {10)  Canlhe  one  iwioi  be  g-ajcrully  sobrtl 
taledforthoothort    (16)  By  wbst  nsme  ia  UiB  TetbiJ  in  iiw  Bomotlmes  calM  t 

OT)  Whut  pconliarily  tUMinguishes  tbcse  «BJ*aiJ  ftom  other  nouna  ? 

(IS)  Are  tbero  otiier  yeriinlB  besito  the  (aflnitives  and  geranda  t  Toll  what  it  Siia  of 
them,  nn.l  give  examples. 

{19)  Are  (ill  nouns  formed  bj  Uie  anion  of  the  toola  of  verbs  wlUi  the  termlnallon  ing  lo 
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»11  nouns  mads  by  tho  union  of  the  roots  of  verbs  and  tlie  (errnina- 
Ijon  I'jy,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  verbals  in  inff  or  gerunds, 
thougli  exactly  agredng  witli  them  ia  form.  Concrete  nouns  are 
Bometimes  formed  by  adding  inff  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  build- 
mff,  a  something  built;  altogether  distinct  in  meaning  from  the 
gerund  building,  the  act  aasei-ted  by  the  verb  build;  in  the  same 
manner  many  of  these  words  in  ing  are  used  both  as  verbals  and 
in  another  and  often  a  concrete  sense ;  for  example,  lodging,  hegin- 
ning,  painting,  &c  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  vm-hals,  which 
alone  merit  spedal  attention  on  account  of  their  peculiar  relation  to 
the  verbs  in  irtieaning  and  in  the  modifications  which  they  admit  in 
common,  are  those  which  express  that  substantively  which  the  verbs 
express  assertively. 

(20)  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  disUnguish  tliese  verbal  nouns 
in  ing  from  the  verbal  adjectives  or  partidples  which  in  modem 
English  agi'ee  with  them  in  fonn. 

WoTB.— -The  forms  were  originally  distinct  in  onr  language,  as  the  cor- 
responding forms  are  still  in  tlie  sister  dialects.  The  iierlial  is  not  the 
participle  usui'ped  substantively,  as  most  grammarians  have  incor- 
rectly asserted,  The  verbal  nouns  had  a  place  in  the  language  in.  their 
present  form — ending  in  isa  or  usa  centuries  before  verbal  adjectives 
or  participles  had  assumed  or  borrowed  this  ending. 

The  present,  or  rather  imperfect  participle,  in  Anglo-Saxon  termi- 
nates in  ende,  and  the  termination  ende  or  end,  more  fi-eqnently  writ- 
ten ande  or  and,  was  retained  in  old  English,  and  consequentiy  the 
distinction  in  form  between  these  participles  and  the  verlial  nouns  in 
ing  till  near  the  times  of  WicUf  and  Chaucer.  Participles  in  and  oc- 
cur in  authors  who  wrote  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  fill  a  much 
later  period.  "We  subjoin  examples  from  an  old  gi«ss  which  we  find 
quoted  in  Eagst&r's  Sexwpla,  p.  7:  "And  he  prechyde  sayande,  a 
stalworther  thane  I  sohal  come  efter  me,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi 
dovsrhfallamde  or  kneelande^''  &c.  "  And  pleside  to  Harowde,  and  also 
to  the  sittande  at  mete,"  ifeo.  Observe  that  in  the  last  quotation  the 
participle  sittande  is  employed  substantively  to  mean  the  persons  sit- 
ting at  meat.     If  onr  nouns  in  ing  had  been,  as  supposed  by  the  gram- 

vEiat  ia  eaid  of  otber  noiuui  so  fium^,  Abd  Low  tbe  gerund 
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mariaus,  pai'tluiples  used  BubstJiDtively,  this,  of  vrhioh  we  have  here 
an  esampio,  muat  have  heen  their  use,  viz.,  tfl  indicate,  not  the  ab- 
stract action  of  the  verb,  as  they  in  fact  do,  hnt,  as  hero,  the  agent  or 
aotor.  This  is  invai-iatly  the  use  of  the  corresponding  participle,  em- 
ployed Bobstantivelj'  in  all  other  ki^uat;es  We  select  from  Mr.  E. 
Taylor,  to  whom  ive  are  indebted  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  this 
matter,  a  few  esamples  in  whicJi  the  verbal  noun  and  the  participle 
boa  cccur  in  their  dialjnct  forms 

« Siioli  thjngis  that  are  Ilka  id 

Tjll  mannya  heryas  OM  pleBomt"— Eatb.  Bruco  (13ST),  h.  1, 1.  9. 
»  Hots,  or  liund,  or  ofliir  tiling, 

That  mir  plosBBd  to  Uiar  Ilfcins,"— Barb.  Braeo,  L  207. 
"Tull  low  incliniHii;  to  Ibeir  qiaen  Ml  aloar, 

Wliom  foe  their  noble  nonrishtoi;  tboy  tbabfc."— Dnnbar, 

Sec  moro  exflmplos,  and  n  full  and  (to  me)  satisfactory  exposition 
of  tliia  matter  in  Mr.  Taylor's  valnable  additional  notes  to  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley.— r.  Teffg,  ^^-  1S40, 

ITie  learner  will  distinguish  tlie  verbal  wmn  from  the  verbal  ad- 
jective,  by  the  test  given  above  {§  20 :  S),  and  from  the  other  Bouna 
in  inff,  by  attending  to  the  remarks  we  have  just  been  making  on 
these  nouns. 

ExEEOisB  I. — liOt  the  learner  distingnish  the  gerunds  from  the 
other  nonna  in  mjr,  and  from  the  nerbal  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences.  To  assist  in  distinguishbg  the  nouns  from  the  verbal  ad- 
jectives, ■we  use  the  former  only  in  thdr  function,  of  subject  nouns. 
If,  therefore,  the  word  in  ijtg  is  sul^eet  or  main  part  of  the  subject  of 
the  proposition,  it  is  a  noun  (whether  gerund  or  not  remains  for  the 
pupil  to  determine);  if,  on  the  contrary,  some  other  word  is  the  main 
part  of  the  sabjeot,  the  word  in  ing  is  a  verbal  adjective.  When  the 
word  in  w?  wm  take  an  infinitive  as  a  substitute,  it  is  a  geru-nd. 

This  writing  is  blotted.  The  boy  writing  to  his  father  told  him, 
&o.  Writing  is  a  fatiguing  employment.  The  beginning  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  better  than  tlie  end.  Bepnning  a  good  course  reqnires  effort. 
Telling  falsehoods  is  mean.  Speaking  the  truth  is  commendable.  The 
man  saying  this  departs.  Saying  and  doing  are  very  different  things. 
Tins  saying  is  hard.  Loving  onr  enemies  is  a  difficult  duty.  Read- 
ing  is  Jess  laborious  than  ivriting.  Wasting  time  is  as  bad  as  wasting 
money.  Giving  is  sometimes  easier  than  for^ving;  and  forgiving  ia 
easier  than  forgetting. 

In  goinjf  iliimij,'!)    the   preceding  exercise,  it  will  be  proper 
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to  point  out  the  verb  first  in  each  proposition,  and  next  the  sub- 
ject nmn.     Next  show  to  which  class  the  word  ending  in  ing  be- 

MoDKL. — "  This  Writing  is  blotted."  Which  is  the  verb,  or  aaser- 
tiyoivord!  Ans.  Is.  Which  is  the  s!(ijM(n(j«n?  Ans.  "  WHting," 
becaasa  it  is  abont  wHiing  that  the  asBortion  in  tlie  proposition  is 
made.  la  writing  here  the  gerund  f  Ans.  Ko;  beonnse  it  does  not 
mean  the  action  writing,  but  something  that  is  written.  It  is  here  a 
concrete  neun  or  name  of  a  snbstance.  Observe  that  sevei-al  of  the 
propositions  at  the  end  are  double  propositions,  one  of  the  verbs  being 
suppressed.  "  Eeadiag  is  less  laborious  than  writing.*'  Supply  is  af- 
ter vriUng;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

EsBKOisB  II. — Point  ont,  or  rather  write  out  ali  the  infinitvoe*  and 
gerunds  in  a  given  portion  of  any  book  used  by  the  pnpil  or  by  a  class 
of  pupils, 

EsBBOiSB  III. — Form  a  ^¥ea  numhor  of  propositions  with  infini- 
tives or  gerunds  for  their  aiibjecla.  Let  the  learner  continue  these  ex- 
ercises till  he  becomes  perfectly  familiar  with  this  ciass  of  words. 

§  28.  Third  CtAss :  Pronouns.  (1)  Anotiier  class  of  words 
comes  under  our  definition  of  nouns  (that  is,  of  words  wliich  serve  to 
express  the  subjects  or  leading  parts  of  the  subjects  of  propositions), 
which,  because  of  their  peculiar  function  in  language,  have  been 
generally  treated  as  a  distinct  jwiri  of  speech.  Some  have  called 
them,  very  appropriately,  wyuns  of  (he  second  oi-der ;  hut  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pronouns,  (2)  Tliis  class  of 
words,  as  the  name  indicates  (j>iv^noun=to  the  English /or-woaw), 
is  employed  for  nouns;  that  is,  to  represent  nouns,  or  names.  [(3) 
Let  it  be  remembered  tiiat  all  (he  nouns,  liitlierto  noticed,  are  the 
representatives,  or  signs  of  things  existing  in  nature,  or  conceived 
by  the  mind  as  existing  in  nature.  (4)  These  nouns,  or  names,  are 
so  associated  with  the  things,  classes  of  things,  substances,  attributes, 
existences,  &Ct  which  they  represent,  that,  when  uttered,  they  serve 
lo  recall  them  to  the  minds  of  those  who  understand  the  particular 
laugaage  to  which  tiiese  names  belong.     (6)  The  pronouns,  on  t'i'» 

J  !«.  {1)  TTtiflt  is  Mid  of  a  thita  olosa  of  "otda,  "hlch  como  uniior  onr  definHIcii  ul 
Bcnos;  Andnhat  Iwvo  Uiojbeen  cmam<sa\j  Foileit!  (2)  TcU  nimt  the  name  pronaim 
rigniSag,  and  tho  pnrpose  far  wliidi  Uiis  cIjiss  of  n-orils  Is  rmplnfcil  t  [(3)  Of  what  oro  Ibc 
iwwmillhertonoOced  Uiesignaf  (4)  What  is  said  in  illnslmtion-of  liiaeomitcaoi.be. 
IffOon  lhf*M  noons  and  what  irie>'  t^prceent?     (B)  Of  ii-fiBt  pro  ptonoiina  tlio  Tcprceeiitfr 
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contrary,  are  only  the  rq>resentatives  of  womjw,  not  tie  direct  signs 
of  things.  (6)  As  the  same  pronoun  may  be  used  to  represent  an 
unlimited  number  of  rmtns,  that  is,  tlie  names  of  an  unlimited  va- 
riety of  tilings,  the  ^onouns  are  not  associated  in  the  memory,  by 
the  use  of  language,  with  any  objects  or  classes  of  objects  esclu- 
sively,  but  are  used  to  represent  the  names,  now  of  one,  now  of 
another  object,  or  class  of  objects.  (7)  ITius  every  man  employa 
the  pronoun  I  to  i-eprcsent  bis  own  name — to  indicate  himself,  when 
he  has  occasion  to  express  any  assertion  of  which  he  is  the  subject 
We  use  Ihxya  or  you  to  represent  any  individual  whom  we  address. 
Thus  J  is  employed  to  represent  the  unlimited  number  of  individ- 
uals who  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  themselves ;  and  tkov.  or 
you  to  represent  the  unlimited  number  of  persons,  to  whom  others 
may  have  occasion  to  address  any  assertion  having  tlie  person  or 
[lersons  addressed  for  its  subject.  Me,  again,  represents  the  names 
of  all  beings  in  the  universe  recognised  as  males,  when  (not  ad- 
dressed, but)  spoken  of  individually  to  otliere ;  she  the  names  of  all 
Ihefemales;  and  »i  all  objects  that  are  not  recognised  as  either 
male  oi  female.  So  that  tliese  three  little  words,  ke,  she,  it,  together, 
represent  the  names  of  all  persons  and  things  in  the  universe  singly 
or  individually  considered ;  and  tlie  single  pronoun  thm/  repi-esents 
them  all,  when  assertions  are  to  be  made  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
tliem  taken  together. 

(8)  It  follows  from  this  account  of  the  funcUons  of  pronouns, 
tliat  lie  mind  must  always  refer  back  from  the  pronoun  which 
represents  the  pewon  spoken  oi^  ia  tlie  nowa  which  it  represents,  in 
order  to  know  what  is  intended  to  be  designated.  (9)  "When  lan- 
guage is  skilfully  employed,  this  reference  can  always  be  readily 
made  by  proper  atteutdon  to  the  connection  and  airangement  of 
the  words  in  discourse,  and  to  the  recognised  usages  of  speech. 
{10}  If  on  any  occasion  we  cannot  determine  to  what  particular 
noun  a  pronoun  has  reference,  we  fail  comj)letely  of  catcbing  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

lives?  (0)Wlist6u-Ui6r  la  BBlil  of  tliB  pronouns?  (7)  lUnBtrale; 'ana  toll  whW  the  pnv 
nouns  I.  thuu  or  ymi,  lie,  she,  it,  snS  tt*j',  may  stveially  represent.    DiTido  Ito  Jine»- 
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(U)  If  we  cannot  determine  ttis  reference  with  certainty  and 
with  promptitude,  we  complain  justly  of  obscurity.  Our  mind,  in 
this  case,  is  diverted  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse  to  the 
irksome  occupation  of  unrayelliog  the  perplexities  of  the  construc- 
tion—a result  fatal  to  the  success  of  either  orator  or  author,  eieept 
his  matter  is  possessed  of  more  thaii  common  intei-est,  and  tlie 
lieai-er  or  I'eader  possessed  of  more  tiian  common  patience.  Even 
Uien,  such  obscurity  occasions  annoyance  and  waste  of  time,  and 
sometimes  greatly  diminishes  the  effect  of  sound  argument  and 
profound  research.  (12)  Let  us  here  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  mesperienced  -writers  more  frequently  fail,  than  in  securing 
by  a  lucid  arrangement  the  certain  and  easy  reference  of  pronouns 
of  the  third  pereon,  as  they  ai'a  called,  to  (he  noum  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent.  (13)  If  a  writer  wishes  to  he  easily  and 
clearly  underetood,  let  him  taie  care  never  to  employ  api-<moun  in 
such  a  way,  that  an  intelligent  reader  can  hesitate  to  decide  to  what 
it  lefere.  (14)  It  is  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  he,  she, 
it,  and  they,  that  this  precaution  is  necessary.  The  other  pronouns 
can  scarcely  bo  so  employed  as  to  occasion  obscurity.] 

Note. — Much,  of  what  is  said  about  the  pronouns  seems  to  apply 
more  strictly  to  what  are  called  the  pronouns  of  the  thh'd  person— Ac, 
sie,  it,  and  they — than  to  those  of  Uie  first  and  second  pei-sons,  those 
which  represent  the  speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  I,  we,  thou,  you. 
It  may  eyen  be  qnesUoned  whether  the  name^ronoura  (representatwe 
of  noun)  can  with  strict  propriety  be  given  to  these  last.  They  can 
scarcely  be  said  either  to  etandfor  nomie  or  to  refer  to  nouna.  They 
are  signs  as  directly  indicating  the  pai'ties  engaged  in  discourse,  as  the 
names  of  these  parties  would  be :  they  mdicate  them  more  clearly, 
more  esplicitly,  than  their  proper  names  in  the  dronmstanoea  would 
do.  There  is  no  need  of  a  re/ermce  to  the  names  of  the  parties  in 
order  to  understand  who  is  designated.  Nay,  the  names  may  be  un- 
known, and  yet  no  want  of  perspicuity  bo  occasioned ;  as  when  per- 
sous  enter  into  conversation  on  the  road,  who  do  not  know  each 


•OTOf  fng  Uia  reftronce  of  a  pronoun,  what  is  tha 

„..,... 

™f    (11)  mnt  is  tho  COMB. 

quonceitweoannotflisooTeritpromptlyf    (18)  1 

It  Bdcged  tLot  fnexporisnoed 

wtllera  ofton  fiUI  t    <13>  Meiitton  tbo  ptecantioii  b 

1  be  obssn 

e»il  J  and  dcnriy  imilerstooi    (14)  In  i-cltrsnco  t. 

0  «b«t  pn 

moims  :s  tills 'preeauti™,,ar. 
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Other's  names,  nor  perhaps  wish  .to  know  them,  or  when  the  author  oi 
orator  adilresses  onfenown  readers  or  hearers,  or,  as  often  happens 
in  onr  periodicals,  when  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  names  of 
tJiose  whom  he  addi'esses  are  mntnally  unknown.  There  is  then  a 
marked  distinction  in  some  respects  between  these  two  classes  of  pro- 
nouns— those  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  they  are  called,  and 
thoss  of  the  third  person.  But  in  this  they  agree,  and  in  this  they  are 
both  unlike  nouns,  that  they  are  not  appropriated  esclusivelj  to  express 
one  ohjeot  or  one  class  of  objects.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  are  made  to  designate  all  persons  who  are  for  the  time 
speakers  or  parties  addressed,  aa  those  of  the  tliird  designate  all  per- 
sons and  things  spoken  of,  esclnsive  of  the  speaker  and  the  party  ad- 
dressed. Those  of  the  first  and  second  persons  especially,  besides 
expvrasing  the  subject,  indicat*  the  part  which  the  subject  performs 
in  tlie  discourse — a  service  wliich  could  not  be  performed  so  readily 
by  the  nse  of  the  nouns  which  these  pronouns  are  said  to  represent; 
but  which  tliey  certainly  do  more  than  merely  repremnt. 

(15)  Thep'onoMws  employed  as  subject  nouns  of  proposifions, 
are  of  two  distinct  classes,  called  personal  primouns,  and  relative 
pronouns.  Some  grammarians  have  ^ven  to  this  latter  class  the 
more  appropriate  because  more  characteristic  name  of  conjunctive 
pronouns.  We  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  personal 
proy.cuns.  The  conjunctive  pronouns  will  come  under  our  notice  in 
a  more  suitable  place,  when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  their 
use  in  the  construction  of  compoimd  propositions. 

§29.  The  Personal  Pronouns. — (!)  This  class  of  pronouns  is 
called  personal  because,  besides  performing  the  functions  of  nouns 
in  the  subiecta  of  propositions,  they  indicate  the  pebson  or  part 
which  whit  they  lepresent  sustains  in  discourse.* 


*  Tlie  anoLant  gramiDftrianB  seem  to  have  bori'owed  the  term  ptr 
tan  (com  the  language  of  the  stoge,  in  which  tlie  players  were  called  tlie 
ife'ajBnifta  pcrauwie,  persona  of  the  drarao.  (Originally  pcrKoia  meant  tha 
mask  thi  ough  ^\  Inch  the  actor  spoke,  afterwards  it  was  employed  iJso  as  a 
name  for  a  player,  for  hmi  who  wore  the  mask  and  sustained  the  olmractcr 
et  a  parfy  in  the  drama.)    Among  the  actora  a  first,  second,  <tc.,  ;)erso»ii, 

cA  OS  siibjcds,  Bnd  by  what  namta  kn 


OS)Howmaay: 

tinds  of  pronouns 

ftejouon 

S2B,  (Ijmyar 

otUepctsonnlprom 
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(2)  Tliesc  performers  eiincting  distinct  parts  Jn  discoiiiso  lire, 
firat,  the  spea.f:e>-—m  his  own  name  alone,  or  in  bis  own  name,  and 
iliat  of  others  for  whom  he  iindertates  to  speai: — who  is  called 
the  FIRST  PERSON,  as  sustaining  ihe^rst,  or  chief  pai^t  in  discourse ; 
scccmd,  the  party  (or  parties  when  more  than  one)  addressed,  called 
the  SECOND  PERSON,  as  sustaining  the  second  part,  or  pail;  of  hearers  in 
diseonrse ;  and,  third,  th^party,  or  parties  spoi:m  o/'indisconrae,  when 
distitxt  from  the  speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  called  the  third 
PEKBoif .  [(3)  Under  the  first  and  second  persons  are  induded  only 
what  are  coR&l  persons  in  the  common  modern  sense  of  the  word 
person,  or  what,  for  the  time,  are  conceived  as  performing  the  func- 
tions of  persons,  that  is,  the  functions  of  rational  beings  using  or  at 
least  understanding  speech ;  that  is,  snch  as  alone  can  sustain  a 
part  m  discourse.  [4}  When  we  speak  to  animals,  they  are  recog- 
nised as  sustaining  the  part  of  a  sec(md  person,  as  listening  to  human 
diseom'se,  and  are,  in  such  cases,  addressed  by  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person;  as,  "Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  laeV  (5) 
The  same  happens  in  the  use  of  the  figure  called  pei'soniflcation, 
when  we  conceive,  or  represent  insensible  objects,  as  if  they 
possessed  reason,  and  could  listen  to  our  discourse.  Sometimes 
fi-ich  mutfl  objects  are  represented  as  performing  the  part  of  speaker 
tt  Jirst  person,  (6)  Under  the  third  person  the  grammarians  com- 
prehend every  class  of  beings  that  can  become  the  subject  of 
thought — both  persons  (properly  so  called)  and  things.] 

The  extension  of  the  t«rm  person,  in  treating  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  so  as  to  comprehend  beings  which  not  only  are  not 
by  common  usage  called  pereona,  but  esoladed  from  the  class  of  per- 
sons, has  led'  to  an  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  employment  of  this  word 
by  the  grammarians.  In  speaking  of  nouns,  and  especially  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  we  are  told  that  idl  animals  and  things,  as  well  as  per- 

peiBon  oi"  actor,  vrm  l-eoogaised ;  and  this  fact  also  aeenis  fo  have  been  pre- 
sent to  the  thoughts  of  the  gi'iucmavian  who  first  adopted  the  tei-ms  ^rst 
person,  second  person,  third  jieraon,  in  tretiting  of  these  pronomis. 

C!)  TTliBt  Is  the  patb  SDStsinod  in  disconrpo  bj-  wliat  is  calica  in  grauiniar  tlie  first  ms- 
bon!  Whslbjtlie  bboosd  PEE80S?  Wliat  by  tho  tiued  pehson  ?  [(S)  What  clssa  M 
btiiq^  nlona  ia  gcnerslly  Inclndeil  Mnisr  the  ^rst  and  secmfl  persons  ?  (4)  Mtation  an 
UMptlon.  <5)  Mention  B  sccoDil  appnrcnl  esccption.  (6)  ff  bat  cliiffiCB  uf  beings  jiro  com- 
prehsuaed  nnaoc  tin  S4W  persira  ?] 
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sons,  are  of  the  tliird  pen}n,  vtian  meielj spoken  of;  manifestly  in- 
c;-.idiiig  nnimala  e.a&  things  in  the  tlass  of  persons,  as  comprehended 
with  tiiem  under  the  thk&peisan  Ao;ain,  whea  it  beoomea  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  ooujuii(,tive  pronoun'',  wAo  and  inhich,  we  fli'e  told 
that  leho  applies  to  persons,  and  vkieh  to  animah  or  iiumimatc  ihinga, 
manifestly  esolndingam)B«fs and  tTMirniiate  ihingsQa  aocordaneewith 
tiio  commonly  received  usage  of  the  term)  from  the  class  of  persum. 
In  these  two  cases  the  word  person  is  employed  in  two  senses  not  only 
dili'erent,  bat  strikingly  inconsistent.  We  cannot  free  ourselves 
effectually  from  this  inconsistent  employment  of  the  term  person^ 
without  a  considerable  change  in  the  language  employed  in  treating  of 
the  persons  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
parts  which  eubjeots  snstdn  in  discourse.  A  reformed  nomenclatui-e 
is  perhaps  needed  in  this,  as  in  some  other  departments  of  grammar. 
Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  mark  and  admit  the  extension  beyond  its 
usnfll  and  proper  sense  given  to  the  term  person,  when  we  speak  of 
the  tliird  person  of  n&um  or  prontniris,  and  guwd  against  any  confu- 
sion of  thought  which  might  arise  from  the  ambiguous  or  inconsistent 
employment  of  this  term. 

§  30.  (I)  The  first  persim,  or  speaher  (when  the  subject  of  a 
proposition)  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  I ;  or,  if  he  speaks  in  the 
name  of  otiiers,  as  well  as  in  his  own  name,  by  the  pronoun  we.  I 
serves  instead  of  tlie  speaker's  own  proper  name,  and  wb  instead  of 
the  speaker's  name  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  represents.  (2) 
The  second  person,  or  the  party  addressed  (when  the  suhjeet  of  apro- 
position),  ia  represented  by  the  pronoun  uiou,  or  tou,  if  a  single 
individual ;  if  a  number  of  individuals,  by  you,  or  ye.  (3)  Teou, 
except  in  addresses  to  the  Deity,  and  in  tlie  solemn  style,  is  almost 
out  of  use  in  the  English  of  the  present  day.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  YE.  (4)  Tlie  form  you  has  come  to  be  univei-sally  era- 
ployed  in  ordinaiy  discourse,  both  in  addressmg  an  individual  and 
»  number  of  persons,  except  among  the  Friends.  (5)  The  jwonown 
»f  the  THIRD  PERBOif  (or  party  spoken  of,  exclusive  of  speaker  and 
hearers),  representing  a  single  individual,  has  three  distinct  forms, 
according  as  the  party  spoken  of  is  recognised  as  being  of  the  riale 

5  so.  (1)  WiiHt  pronoun  represents  tbe  speoitsr  nSBnbjaot  ofaproposlUon!  What  pro 
Bcnn  ts  nsed  wbenUje  Epeoker  speaks  fi)r  otheM  wiUi  liijnself !  (8)  What  are  Uio  proDouna 
tt ma  seamd person  t  (8)  Wlmlto  saldof  IJioose  of  teot!  (4)  Wli.-it  of  tlic  finplnj. 
mentofTDTr!    (5)  Wbnt  IssniilofUia  pronoun  ot&eiMi'd  persoal 
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JftK,  or  of  ihe  female  sex,  or  aa  Ijelonglug  to  tte  class  of  tJdnt/s  without 
sex,  or  ia  which  sex  ja  not  recognised  in  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage. (6)  He  is  employed  in  speaking  of  za  indimdiial  male, 
SHE  of  an  individual  female,  and  it  ia  speaking  of  things  without 
life,  and  of  animals  when  we  do  not  know  or  do  not  choose  to 
inark  the  sex.  (1)  When  wo  speak  of  more  than  one  individual 
insY  is  employed,  as  sult/ect  nmn,  ia  represent  all  classes  of  bo 
ings — pereons,  antmals,  and  thin^,  without  distinction. 

(8)  We  may  notice  here  the  classification  of  nowns  on  the  basis 
of  the  distinction  of  the  two  seses,  and  of  the  absence  or  non-re- 
cognition of  sex,  commonly  called  by  gi'ammarians  the  GEBHERa  of 
NOOKS.  (9)  The  woiil  gender  {genus)  means,  simply,  kind  or  class. 
(10)  In  English  we  have  three  genders,  that  is,  three  kinds  of  nouns 
in  reference  to  sex  :  Isf,  all  males  recognised  as  such  in  oi'dinary 
discourse  (as  God,  angels,  men,  the  male  heatkon  deities,  and  the 
males  of  the  nobler,  and  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  best  known 
animals),  are  arranged  in  the  masculine  gehder,  w  class  of  males; 
2d,  all  females  (as  women,  goddesses,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
female  animals),  are,  in  like  manner,  airanged  in  the  pemihine  gen- 
der, or  class  of  females ;  and,  3d,  all  thmgs  without  animal  life,  or 
in  which  sex,  in  the  ordinary  iisage  of  language  is  not  recognised,  are 
aiTanged  under  the  neuter  (or  neither)  gender,  thai  is,  the  class  which 
ia  neither  male  Bor  female.  (11)  This  classification  is  of  little  use 
in  English,  save  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  he,  she,  and  it,  and  some  words  of  their  family. 
(12)  He,  as  will  be  seen  fix)m  what  is  said  above,  represents  nouns 
oHhamaseuUne  gender,  itaima.y'h^  called  the  masculine  primmm  ; 
she,  ill  like  manner,  represents  nouns  of  the  feminine  geTtder,  aiid 
maybe  oaWeA  the  fe^iimm  pronoun  ;  and  it  lepreaents  neuter  nouns, 
and  may  bo  called  the  neuter  pronoun.     (See  §  157.) 


(6)"WiiBt  prcnonniepuKcnlaan  tod IvWnal  moJa  in  UietWrdperewif  Wliat  t 
eenteafemalalnlifceniannor!  Wbnl  repraaenls  Indlviaunlly  or  singly  tliinga  wftioal 
mil  antaalB  in  wiiioli  tlie  aes  is  not  known  or  uot  i-egordeil  Inlajignaga  ?  (T)  For  wLM 
posa  Is  Iho  pronoun  TOET  woplojea? 

(8)  WLat  is  sflld  of  ttio  clMsifioadon  of  nouns  cnlicd  the  cemdehs  •  <9)  What  doe 
term  gmderaumt?     (10)  Descriie  iliis  ciaasincntiiin, as  rogarda  our  lansnsge.     {1 
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(13)  The  leaincr  ivill  please  remember  that  in  nil  p-oposUions, 
I  and  we  alone  are  used  to  represent  the  first  person  or  speaker, 
singuki-and  plural.  Thou  or  you,  alone  to  represent  the  second  per- 
Bon  or  party  addressed,  singular  or  plural.  (14)  Nouns  ai'e  never 
used  to  express  the  subjects  of  assertions  in  reference  to  these  par- 
ties. (16)  But  in  making  assertions  of  parties  distinct  fi-om  thi 
speaker  and  Hie  party  addressed,  we  use  either  the  noun — tiie  name 
of  the  j>erson  or  persons,  the  thing  or  things  spoken  of — or  wo  can 
use  their  representatives,  tlie  pronouns  hr,  she,  it,  and  the^  (when  no 
obscurity  is  occ^ioned),  as  Bubject  nouns  of  propositions,  (16) 
From  this  it  follows  that  all  nouns  employed  as  the  subjects  of  pro- 
positions are  to  be  classed  under  the  third  person ;  they  are  only 
used  to  express  parties  merely  spoken  o£ 

(17)  There  is  another  pronoun  of  the  third  pei-son  which  we 
must  notice  here;  namely,  tiie  woid  one.  This  word  seems  to  be 
the  French  on,  borrowed,  likely,  from  the  Normans.  It  is  used 
to  represent  an  indefinite  thii-d  person,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  the  representative  of  a  name,  but  rather  of  tiiat  which  is  nameless. 
One  (Ai»As=any  person  thinks.     (See  §  155  ;  25.) 

Exercises  on  the  Personal  Pkosooeb. — I.  Analyze  the  fol- 
lowing propositions :  I  tiiink.  "We  live.  Thou  standest.  You  nm. 
He  sleeps.  She  learns.  It  decays.  They  work.  We  prosper.  He 
plays.    I  study.     It  snows.     Man  toils,  he  suffers,  &c. 

Model  op  Analysis. — Example :  "  We  Uve."  Point  out  the 
verb  in  this  proposition.  Ans.  The  word  "  live.''  Why  Uo  you  call 
"Ziwe"  a  verb  3  Ans.  Because  it  is  the  assertive  word  of  the  propo- 
sition. What  is  the  suited  of  tiiis  proposition  ?  Ans.  The  word 
"««."  What  do  you  mean  by  the  subject  of  a  proposition  ?  Ans. 
The  subject  is  that  of  which  the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposi- 
tion is  made.  What  kind  of  word  is  "  loe"  ?  Ans.  A  noun  of  the 
second  order,  or  a  personal  pronoun  of  tiie  first  person.  What  is 
meant  by  a  pronoun  or  n^un  of  the  second  order  ?    Ans.  A  word 

(IS)  Wb»t  Kwda  »re  nlwajs  need  in  pj^opotlUt 
or  pAttiea  Addrfisscd  ?    (14)  Aiti  nouns  ever  empli 
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which  stands  instead  of  a  iioun,  or  which  represents  a  noun,  without 
being  the  definite  or  lixed  name  of  any  particular  object  or  class  of 
objects.  What  does  the  pronoun  "we"  here  represent!  Ans.  The 
names  of  the  pereon.  who  speaks  (who  utters  the  proposition),  and 
of  those  for  whom,  in  connection  with  himself,  he  speaks. 

These  questions  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to 
the  capacity  and  the  progress  of  the  learner.  It  wilt  generally  be 
best  to  analyze  a  few  examples  very  fully,  and  afterwards  abbrevi- 
ate the  process,  as  in  the  model  which  follows : 

MoBEL  Second. — Example:  '^Sheleams."  The w«-6 is " iMros," 
for  "fcoj-Ks"  expresses  the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposition. 
The  mlgect  is  the  pronoun  she.  This  pranoun  is  of  the  thii-d  per- 
son a^d  feminine  geader;  tor  it  represents  an  individual  merely  spi>- 
ken  of,  and  that  individual  a,  female.  Or,  more  briefly  still,  the  sub- 
ject is  the  feminine  pronoun  she  of  the  third  person. 

Eiample :  Masi  toils,  he  suffers,  &e.  Tlie  subject  of  the  second 
propositnn  is  he,  the  masculine  pronoun  oi  the  third  person.  This 
pronoun  represents  the  noun  "  man" — the  subject  of  the  preceding 
proposition 

Tn  w  iitten  analyses,  the  following  abbreviations  may  be  adopted : 
2»-on,  for  pronoun,  persl.  for  personal,  jwi's.  for  person,  tiie  numerals 
1,  2,  3  to  express  the  number  of  the  person,  mas,  {ox  masculine, /em, 
for  feminine,  neul.  for  neuter.  It  may  be  useful,  in  writing,  to  draw 
a  line  under  all  the  g^'ammatical  terms  and  abbreviations  employed 
to  indicate  the  analysis,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  more  cleai'ly 
from  the  woi'ds  of  the  example  analyzed.  In  the  printed  book  we 
exMbit  the  words  employed  to  express  the  analysis  in  Italics,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  words  analyzed,  wliich  are  exhibited  in 
Soman  type. 

Model  of  a  Wmtten  Exekcise, — Example  :  He  sleeps  (He, 
mas.  pron.  3  pers.)  s.  sleeps,  v.  That  is.  He,  the  masmline  prmoun 
of  the  third  person,  is  the  subject,  sleeps  is  the  verb. 

Exercises  II.  Ill,,  &e. — Let  the  pupU  form  a  g^ven  number  ct 
written  propositions  Yiamng  personal  pronouns  for  their  subjects, 

§  31.  Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Nouks. — We  must  now 
attend  to  another  classification  of  nouns,  founded  on  a  difi^erent  prin- 
ciple— a  classification  of  considerable  importance  in  a  grammaticd 
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point  of  view,  as  many  of  the  contrivances  of  lan^age  iiu^-e  refer 
ence  to  the  fact  or  principle  oa  ivLicli  it  rests.  The  fact  to  which 
we  allude  is  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  nouns.  (1)  In  refer- 
ence tfl  this,  Grammarians  have  divided  them  into  two  classes, 
eallod  by  them  proper  nouns  and  common  nouns. 

(2)  Some  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  certiun  persons  or 
things,  as  the  names  of  men  and  womftn,  names  given  to  some  of 
tlie  domestic  animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  &;c^  by  which  we  recognise 
only  a  single  individual.  To  this  class  belong  also  the  names  of 
countries,  regions,  cities,  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  states,  nations,  or 
races  of  men,  languages,  days,  months,  festivals,  great  events,  ships, 
t&c,  &c  (3)  These  are  ca!!edjf/!'(5JernoMns,because  they  are  names 
proper — that  is,  peculiar  or  appr(^priated  to  individual  persons, 
places,  &Ct  of  whicli  tliey  are  the  spoken  signs.  Proper  has,  in 
this  use,  tlie  sense  it  retains  in  the  word  property.  These  names 
are,  as  it  were,  the  property  of  the  individuals  they  represent.  Ex- 
amples; George  Washington,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Europe,  the  Cana- 
das,  London,  New-York,  the  Alps,  the  Potomac,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Geraians,  the  Celts,  French,  English,  Monday,  May,  Chiistmas, 
Easter,  the  E«volution,  &c. 

(4)  There  ai'e  othei'  names  which  are  used  to  designate,  not  a 
single  individual,  but  a  whole  class  of  objects :  as,,  animal,  man,  tree. 
These  are  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  whole  class  taken 
together,  sometimes  to  designate  any  individual  or  any  number  of 
individuals  of  the  class.  (5)  Without  the  help  of  some  other  sign, 
they  never  indicate  any  determinate  indiridual  or  determiTutte  indi- 
vidtuils  of  the  class.  (6)  They  are  sometimes  called  general  terms, 
because  some  of  them  serve  toindicate  a  whoSe  germs  or  class.  In 
gi'ammar,  they  are  generally  and  more  properly  called  common 
HOOKS  ;  because  they  ai'e  names  common  to  a  whole  class  of  ob- 

The  following  degiiription  of  the  manner  in  which  men  may  have 

(2)  What  nouns,  or  nnmcs  tue  indadeA  in  tlie  firet  clnse,  orclacs  cA  proper  nevasi 
(S)  Vitij  eKibfj  ntXia&propsp  luniwi}    Give  osaniplos.    (4)  Dawribo  tlis  other  oloss  pE 
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been  led  to  the  invention  of  common  natnes,  ivill  sei-ve  to  elucidate  tlia 
diatiaction  between  these  classes  of  wijrda.  "Wa  subjoin  it  for  the  pe- 
rnsal  of  the  leai-ner.  The  aoconnt  of  the  matter  here  giveu  rests  on 
the  anpposition  that  the  fii-st  names  invented  would  ntiturally  be  pro- 
per Dames.  TFe  know  that  tliis  ia  disputed,  perhaps  justly ;  we  enter 
not  into  the  controversy.  But  whether  the  supposition  is  correct  or 
not,  tiio  statehient  ^ven  below  will  tend  to  explain  the  distinction  be- 
tween propei-and  common  names,  to  exhibit  cleaily  Uio  use  and  impor- 
tance of  common  names,  and  to  fix  the  subject  in  the  memory  of  the 
learner. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  commencing  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage. Our  first  effort,  ao  for  as  names  of  substances  is  conoeruod, 
wonld  be  to  give  names  to  the  objects  around  us,  by  which  names  we 
might  recall  tlie  conceptionof  these  objects  (when  absent)  to  our  own 
minda,  and  to  the  minds  of  others.  In  commencing  this  task,  wa 
would  likely  attempt  to  ^ve  a  separate  name  to  every  conspicuous  and 
interesting  object  (a  sign  exclusively  appropriated  to  it),  which,  when 
uttered,  would,  with  uniiiiling  certainty,  recfdl  its  image  to  the  mind. 
Thus  we  might  call  each  individnal  of  onr  own  species  by  a  distinctive 
name ;  our  favorite  animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  Ac,  we  might  designate 
in  the  same  way ;  and  every  river,  mountahs,  hill,  valley,  and  conspic- 
uous or  notable  place  might  have  nn  appellation  appropriated  to 
itself. 

Bnt  when  we  come  to  name  the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  the  grims  of 
the  fields,  or  the  ears  or  kernels  of  grain,  and  the  other  products  of 
the  teeming  eaiih,  or  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  or  tlie  more  dimin- 
utive swarms  of  living  iasects,  we  should  find  it  ntteriy  impossible  to 
proceed  as  before,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  naine  to  each  mdividual  tree, 
bkde  of  grass,  &c.  These  objects,  though  somethnes  collectively  con- 
sidered highly  interesting  to  man,  individually  considered,  ai-e  not  of 
flnfiicient  account  in  our  view  to  require  each  a  separate  name.  The 
attempt  to  give  such  names  would  frusfrate  the  most  valuable  piu^oses 
of  language  by  mtroducing  an  mnumeraWe  host  of  signs  of  individual 
objects— smgly  considered,  of  little  or  no  importance  to  ns— which 
the  longest  life  wonld  not  be  sufficient  to  master,  and  tlie  strongest 
memory  could  not  ret^n.  "Were  it  possible  to  give  names  to  every 
Mngle  pknt  ic  a  piece  of  fertile  land  of  a  few  acres'  esteat,  these 
names  wonld  be  more  nuinorous  than  the  words  contained  in  the  most 
Otqiious  language  of  civilized  man. 

We  should,  therefore,  soon  find  ourselves  obliged  to  pi-oceed— aa 
mankind  in  tho  formatloa  of  languages  huve  in  fact  proceeded— to  give 
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uames  to  classes  of  thtm  objects,  and  raliuquish  the  iilisurd  attempt 
to  give  a  separate  name  to  each  individual  object.  Thus,  aD  plants 
agreeing  in  certain  eharaoteristJCB  we  would  call  by  the  general  name 
ti'ee.  Another  class  gi-aia;  another  grass,  &:c.  These  again  we  might 
divide  iato  other  inferior  classes,  possessing  cei'ttdn  choraoterbtica  or 
marks  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the  greater  class.  Thus, 
trees  might  he  divided  into  sub-olasses,  ivitlt  distinctive  names,  as 
asli,  beach,  oat,  pine,  &c,,  each  class  so  named  being  distinguished 
&om  all  other  trees  by  obvious  chai'acteristiea.  By  this  deyice,  we 
ayoid  the  endless  labor  of  inventing  a  new  name  for  every  distinct  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  the  confusion  aiising  fixim  a  language  so  crowded  with 
words  as  to  be  wholly  nnmanageable,  or,  at  least,  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose  of  readily  communicating  our  thoughts. 

Evenwhere  every  individual  of  a  class  has  a  proper  name,  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  of  ourown kind,  still  a  common  or  general  name  (ndasa 
name)  ia  addition  becomes  indispensable  whenever  we  wish  to  make 
an  assertion  embracing  the  whole  kind  or  class.  It  would  be  not 
merely  inconvenient,  but  impossible,  to  enumerate  by  their  proper 
names  all  the  individnals  of  the  class,  in  order  to  make  an  assertion 
embracing  them  together.  Such  an  asaertJon  as,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  or, 
"  Men  are  mortal,"  could  never  be  made,  were  we  obliged  to  exiiress 
the  propel-  names  of  alt  the  parties  included  nnder  the  ossei-fion.  So 
that,  even  if  we  had  a  proper  name  for  every  object,  we  could  not 
dispense  witli  the  use  of  common  names, 

[  (7)  This  division  of  nouns  into  jiroper  nouns  and  common, 
nouns  haa  reference  chiefly,  if  not  exclusivdy,  to  concrete  nouns, 
or  names  of  substances,  including  collective  nouns.  (8)  All 
proper  nouns  are  names  of  substances,  and  the  name  common 
nauKs  applies  chiefly  and  most  appropriately  to  signs  of  classes  of 
substances.  (9)  The  collectives  are  chieily  common  noutts,  names 
common  to  kinds  of  collections  of  individuals,  as  party,  assembly,  &&, 
each  of  these  representing  a  class  of  those  collections,  or  unions  into 
which  individuals  are  sometimes  formed.  (10)  Sometimes  collec- 
tives are  employ&:l  as  proper  names;  as,  when  we  use  the  word 
Parliament,  to  mean  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  or  Congress, 

(Binmarians?    [{7)  Ton-liat  klnasotnoHnsdoeaUila  aiyl^on  into  proper  and  oommoa 

rtwlybelonsf  snatowliatnounsiloBSdionoiiie  eomnwnmost  appraprLitdy  npply  *  (9) 
What  ilasj  are  chlffly  cnimnim  nouns !  (10)  Are  any  of  the  ajUeclivea  to  bo  consliiered  aa 
poper  Eonnaf    (II)  Giveexmnples  of  piBral  pniper  nouna 
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to  indicate  !lie  Legislature  of  the  United  States ;  Parliammit  met 
for  business— C'mgreas  adjourned.  (ll)  Such  expressions  as  tlio 
Romans,  the  Stuarts,  the  Bourbons,  the  Casars,  &c^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  collectiTe  or  plural  proper  noima. 

(12)  The  grammarians  generally  designate  all  nouns  which  are 
not  2>roper  tumns  (that  is,  names  appropriated  to  individual  persons 
or  thin^  or  determinate  collections  of  pei'sons  or  things),  as  tom- 
tnon  mums.  (13)  It  ivould  perhaps  be  better  to  restidct  this  classi- 
fication to  the  names  of  substances.  (14)  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
abstract  nouns  may,  in  some  sense,  and  as  sometimes  employed,  be 
considered,litecofftmorewoMBs,thenamesof classes.  (16)  For  exam- 
ple, whiteness  may,  in  some  sort,  he  considei'ed  as  the.  name  of  a  class 
of  attributes,  for  there  is  one  whiteness  of  snow,  another  whiteness  of 
luilh,  another  tehitmess  of  paper,  Ac  Virtue,  too,  is  the  name  of  a 
numerous  class  of  moral  qnalities,  and  OTce  in  liie  manner.  (16)  Yet 
even  these  words  are  not,  in  their  general  usage  in  language,  conteia- 
platetl  as  names  of  classes  of  qualities  or  attributes,  but  as  names  of 
sinyle  attributes,  or  qualities,  found,  indeed,  in  various  and  laige  classes 
of  objects,  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  but,  in  the  mind's 
conception  of  them,  possessed  of  a  sort  of  individuality.  When  in- 
tended to  be  employed  as  names  of  classes,  some  variation  of  expres- 
sion is  generally  necessary  to  announce  this  fact.  {11)  Some  of 
these  nouns  are  expressive  of  qualities  which  admit  of  no  vaiiation, 
us  mortality,  perpetuity,  equality,  &c  The  conceptions  of  which 
these  are  the  signs  have  all  the  individuality  of  those  represented 
hj  propel-  nouns.  (18)  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  manner  in  which 
all  abstract  and  vei-bal  nouns  and  the  pronouns  are  employed  in 
language,  is  more  like  that  in  which  proper  nouns  are  used,  tlian 
that  in  which  common  nouns  are  used,  we  thint  it  best  not  to  class 
them  witii  comnum.  nouns,  but  to  restrict  the  division  of  nouns  into 
proper  and  common  to  natnes  of  substances.] 


(IS)  HoH  ilo  gmminrfana  geHQrally  dMrgnfllo  all  nouna  thsl  are  not  proper  nuuns '  flSl 
WhBtratrltMlon  of  tills  olasafllgoli™  Issuggcstedf  (W)  May  aSslvacf  doum  evor !.«  con. 
OAetcA  m  oomidon  nouns  1  (IS)  lllnBttato  thla  point.  (1«)  Am  abalraee  nouns  In  tbolr 
gBDeral  nsago  contemplated  es  names  of  classes  of  attrlbntca  t  (IJ)  Wlial  Is  eaid  of  tlio 
OB-I.H.: »~>^.„,..  "ptiBsei:  by  soma  abstract  nonnsf    (IS)  To  wliat  klnfl  of  noans  dou 


m  brat  to 


lo  propyl 
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(19)  Let  the  learner  remembei-  Uiat,  in  writing  projier  names 
and  words  derived  from  tliem,  we  always  begin  the  word  with  a 
lai'ge  letter,  or,  sa  it  is  commonly  called,  a  ea2ntal  letter.  (20)  Thus, 
Sngldnd  is  spelled  with  a  large  E,  and  English,  though  not  a  noun, 
because  it  is  derived  from,  and  has  reference  to,  a  proper  name,  is 
spelled  with  a  capital  M.  The  same  naay  be  said  of  America  and 
American.  (21)  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  our  printed  books,  to  distinguish  every  nonn,  whether 
proper  or  common,  by  a  capital  letter.  This  custom  is  still  retained 
by  the  Germans.  In  their  language  every  iioun,  and  eveiy  word 
employed  as  a  noun,  is  distinguished  by  a  capitJil. 

Let  die  learner  tell  to  which  class  prc^>er  nouns  or  common  nouns, 
each  word  in  the  following  exercise,  belongs,  giving,  in  each  case, 
the  reason  for  so  classing  it.  In  this  exercise  we  have  not  em- 
ployed capitals  in  spelHng  the  proper  nouns,  lest  we  sliould  distin- 
guish them  from  the  common  nouns.  After  repeating  the  exercise, 
as  an  oral  lesson,  the  learner  may  be  required  to  write  it,  distinguish- 
ing the  proper  nouns  by  an  initial  large  letter. 

Exercise. — Plant,  town,  country,  india,  franklin,  man,  england, 
president,  ameriea,  king,  soldier,  hero,  st  paul's,  trinity  church, 
general,  mountain,  the  rocky  mountains,  Philadelphia,  liverpool, 
country,  kingdom,  state,  bi-istol,  stranger,  horse,  day,  thursday, 
april,  Stephen,  boston,  city,  i&c. 

MonEL  OF  Examination. — What  kind  of  word  is  plant  ?  Ans. 
^  jioaw,  or  substantive.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  noun?  Ans.  Because 
it  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  which  serve  as  subjects  of  proposi- 
tions. IVhat  kind  of  noun!  Ans.  A  concrete  common  noun. 
"Why  call  it  a  concrete  noun !  Ans,  Because  it  is  Uie  name  of  a 
substance,  or  of  that  which  possesses  independent  existence.  Why 
A  common  noun  !  Ans.  Because  it  is  a  name  co?iimon  to  a  class  of 
things,  and  not  appTOpriated  to  a  single  individual  thing. 

The  young  learner  may  now  be  required  to  g^ve  twenty  (or  moi*, 
according  to  dTOum stances)  examples  of  conciete  nouns  as  a  written 
cxerdse,  distinguishing  each  proper  noun  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
be^nning  it  with  a  lai'ge  letter.    After  this  exercise  has  been  ex- 

Frittan!-  (20)  lUn* 
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amined,  let  the  pupil  be  questioned  accoi>ding  to  the  above  model, 
on  each  example.  These  exercises  must  be  repeated  till  fie  learner 
can  promptly  distinguish  proper  aad  common  nouns  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  from  all  otter  classes  of  wokIs. 

§  32.  (1)  In  employing  common  nouns — that  is,  words  which 
designate  classes  of  things — we  may  have  occasion  either  to  speak, 
Ist,  of  the  whole  class ;  2d,  of  an  individual  of  tlie  class ;  or,  3d,  of 
a  numhor  of  individuals  of  tlie  class  witliout  comprising  the  whole 
class.  (2)  The  noun,  in  its  simplest  form,  without  any  modification 
of  any  Idnd,  is  sometimes  employed  in  English  to  indicate  the  wholo 
class  of  objects  to  which  the  name  is  applicable.  (3)  Thus,  the  word 
man  is  employed  to  signify  the  whole  race  of  men,  or  all  mankind, 
as  when  we  say  Man  is  frail,  Man  is  mortal,  The  proper  study  of 
maukmd  is  man.  By  jiwm,  in  all  these  cases,  we  mean  the  whole 
human  I'ace,  or  humanity  in  general.  (4)  When  we  wish  to  indicate, 
by  a  common  noun,  a  single  individual,  wo  must,  in  our  language, 
have  recourse  to  the  use  of  one  of  a  class  of  words  which  we  shall  call 
DETERMiKATiVKB ;  as,  Q  wMiw,  One  man,  aky  man,  some  man,  &e. 
(5)  The  teim  man  cannot  with  propriety  be  used  alone  in  our  lan- 
guage to  indicate  a  single  individual  man.  And  tlie  same  holds  of 
otlier  common  nouns. 

(6)  When  we  wish  to  indicate  more  than  one  individual  of  a 
class  or  species,  without  indicatuig  the  whole  species,  we  must  use 
what  is  called  the  ;plural  form  of  the  noun,  and  a  determinative  or 
descriptive  word  besides,  bo  restrict  or  limit  the  noun.  \1)  As  ex- 
amples we  may  take  tlie  phrases,  mme  mm,  many  men,  good  mm, 
wise  men,  &c.  Here  we  use  mm,  the  plural  form  of  man,  and  add 
the  limiting  words,  some,  many,  good,  wise.  (S)  The  plural  form  of 
the  word  man,  aa  well  as  the  singular  form,  is  used  without  any 
modifying  woi-d  to  express  the  whole  race ;  as,  Mm  are  Jrail,  Mm 
are  m^tal,  &c.     [(9)  Indeed  it  is  generally  the  plural  form  of  com- 

SS;.  (!)  Meniion  the  purpoaeslbr  wLIcli  i.e  rasjlwye  occsslon  to  employ  Mmmm. 
Boons.  (2)  For  what  pm^oBe  ts  the  common  noun  in  ite  sinipJeat  fiirm  wraeUmeB  emplojed 
tnEogC^sli!  (8)  GivflllluslmtlonsofUis&ot  (4)  To  wbit  contrivonce  must  we  have  pe- 
coutso  in  English  in  order  to  indLcate  a  Eingia  indlvidDoI  by  a  common  noun  f    (5)  IVIiai  fs 
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mon  nouns  v/luaii  is  employed  to  express  the  wliole  class  collectively. 
(10)  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  ceiiain  words  that  we  can  with  pro- 
priety employ  the  singular  form  to  express  the  whole  class ;  and 
when  we  do  use  it,  it  does  not  so  much  indicate  the  class,  or  indi- 
viduals taken  collectively  which  form  the  class  or  species,  as  the 
combined  qualities  or  attributes  which  constitute  or  distinguish  the 
class.  (ll)  Thus,  man.  means,  when  used  alone  or  uniQodified,  the 
combined  qualities,  piflperties,  distinguishing  attributes  which  con- 
stitute man,  or  nearly  the  same  which  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  term  humanity ;  as  in  tlie  example  already  given,  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  ia  mah — that  is,  tlie  properties,  attributes,  ifec, 
which  belong  to  or  constitute  man.  (12)  Wo  cannot  use  sncli 
words  as  tree  or  animal  to  express  the  whole  class  of  trees  or  ani- 
mals ;  nor  sueli  words  as  oak  or  ash.  These  last,  when  tised  with- 
out a  determinative,  signify  a  very  different  thing  from  the  species 
which  they  indicate  collectively  considered.  Thus  used,  they  serve 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  wood  which  they  afford,  considered  as  a  ma- 
terial for  human  uses,  not  the  collective  species  of  tre^.] 

§  33.  We  are  now  brought  to  considei'  an  important  modifica- 
tion of  the  suig'eet  noun,  effected  (at  least  partly)  by  a  change  of  the 
form  of  the  word.  (1)  Wo  use  the  unaltered  form  of  the  noun 
(accompanied  generally,  in  tlie  case  of  names  of  substances,  by  a 
deteiminative  word)  to  indicate  a  single  individual  of  the  class  to 
which  the  noun  serves  as  a  common  name,  and  we  employ  a  modi- 
fied form,  when  we  intend  to  indicate  more  than  one  individual  of 
the  class.  (2)  These  two  forms  may  be  called  the  singular  form 
and  the  plural  /onn~the  singular  indicating  a  single  thing,  the 
plural  a  plurality  of  things,  or  more  than  one.  [(3)  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  may  henceforth  call  the  original,  unmodified,  uninflected 
formofnownsandiierftsthe  rooi  of  the  noun  or  verb.]     (4)  Thegi'am- 
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mai'iaiis  generally  call  tiiis  modification  of  nouns  mumuer,  and  eay 
ihat  nouns  hare  two  members,  tlie  singular  and  tho  plwal. 

As  tliia  manner  of  expression  lias  been  so  long  employed,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  (throngii  a  regard  to  convenience,  and  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  making  nnneoesaai-y  innovations),  to  adopt  it  on  some  oc- 
casions, thongh  it  is  liable  to  aei'ions  objeotiou,  because  it  implies  that 
unity  is  a  number,  ■whereas  number  consists  of  the  aggregation  or  sum 
of  two  or  more  nnits.  The  difficulties  wliich  have  occurred  to  some 
of  the  grammarians,  and  the  leas  soientiiic  writers  on  aritlmietic,  in 
attempting  to  define  number,  and  the  glaring  absurdities  which  have 
been  sometimes  produced  as  definitions,  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  im- 
proper extension  (an  extension  unwarranted  by  the  common  usage  of 
language,  and  reprobated  by  philosophers  aa  early  as  the  times  of 
Aristotle)  of  the  woi-d  number,  so  as  to  embrace  under  it  the  concep- 
tion of  unity  as  well  as  of  plurality.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
Bervioeable  definition  can  be  givea  embi'acing  in  the  same  t«rms  con- 
oeplJons  so  diverse — so  opposed  aa  tmity  and  plurality.  In  other 
words,  while  a  -unit  is  considered  one  of  the  numbai-s,  there  can  be  no 
rational  or  lo^cal  definition  of  numier.  ,  We  may,  indeed,  have  such 
jargon  as  "number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object  as  one  or  more;" 
or,  "  number  is  that  property  of  a  noun,  by  which  it  expresses  one,  or 
more  than  one,"  &c.  When  number  is  conadered  as  made  up  of  the 
aggregation  or  sum  of  units,  the  proper  definition  obviously  presenta 
itself.  But  then  to  talk  of  the  singular  number  is  absurd — a  contra- 
diction of  terms.  This  use  of  the  term  number  by  most  gi'ammarians, 
and  by  a  host  of  writers  on  arithmetic,  is  also  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  cm'rent  usage  of  hinguage  in  speaking  of  every  thing  oscept 
gi'ainraar  and  arithmetic.  When  we  use  the  word  numb^  in  common 
discourse  ivo  always  intend  to  indicate  a  plurality,  and  to  exclude 
unity  (except  in  such  coUoquiid  expressions  as  ^'■number  one^').  A 
number  of  men,  a  ntmtber  of  things,  always  implies  plurality,  and  is 
equiralent  to  several  men,  several  things. 

When  we  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  singular  form  of 
Bonus,  we  shall  call  it  simply  the  singular /orm,  and  not  the  daguloT 
tt-amber;  hut  as  there  is  no  other  name  in  our  language  to  express 
tiwt  modification  or  aeeident  of  nouns  which  we  are  considering,  we 
OK  obliged  to  employ  the  t«rm  number,  or  numbers  of  nouns,  for  this 
purpose,  whilst  we  admit  its  want  of  strict  appropriatencBS,  except 
as  applied  exclusively  to  the  plural  foi-m.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  guard  our  readers  and  ouisclves  against  any  7iii50onoep. 
tion  to  which  the  use  of  this  term  might  possibly  lead. 
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§  34.  Ie  coming  to  ti'eat  of  tlie  foymatioii  of  tlie  plural  of 
nouns,  a  class  of  tlio  contrivances  of  aiticulate  language  distinct 
from  what  we  have  jet  had  under  consideration,  and  a  class  which 
wiE  employ  mueli  of  our  attention  in  the  remainder  of  this  trea- 
tise, is  presented  to  our  notice,  (l)  Hitherto  we  have  contem- 
plated nouns  and  verbs  as  performing  their  respective  functions  in 
propositions  without  any  species  of  modification,  whether  eftected 
by  a  change  of  their  form,  or  by  the  assistance  of  other  words. 
(2)  Y^Yj  few  of  the  purposes  which  language  now  serves  can  be 
accomplished  without  advancing  a  step  beyond  this.  With  un- 
modified nouns,  and  unmodified  verbs,  we  could  form  but  a 
veiy  small  number  of  propositions,  and  expi-ess  a  very  limif«d 
portion  of  our  thoughts.  (3)  The  learner  will,  no  doubt,  have 
discovered  this  fact  already  in  attempting  to  form  rational  pro- 
positions consisting  of  two  words — a  simple  unmodified  noun, 
and  an  unmodified  verb.  (4)  For  example,  of  the  subject  express- 
ed by  the  noun  man  without  any  modification,  wo  can  by  the  use 
of  bare  verbs  make  only  a  very  limited  number  of  aeaeriions  con- 
sistent with  truth,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  rational  beings. 
Man  lives,  man  thinks,  man  speaks,  talks,  sint/s,  walks,  runs,  &c^ 
&c  Such  propositions,  though  all  ti'ue,  contain  truths  so  well 
known  by  mankind  generally,  that  we  seldom  find  occasion  to  em- 
ploy them  in  this  naked  form  in  conversation  or  in  ^vriting,  and 
even  when  we  do,  in  order  to  give  our  assertion  more  appearance 
of  weight,  we  usually  employ  some  more  dignified  mode  of  ex- 
pression, as  man  is  endowed  with  thought,  -with  speech,  Ac. 

(5)  Even,  if  we  are  allowed  to  modify  at  pleasure  the  verbs  we 
employ,  we  can  make  only  a  limited  number  of  true  and  rational 
assertions  about  the  subject  expressed  by  the  naked  term  mak. 
(6)  But,  when  we  are  allowed  to  modify  this  term  by  the  assistance 
of  additional  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  modifj  tlie  verb,  we 

}34.  (1)  WbatlssaldoftliemaiinQr  In^vbbhiveliAvebHn  contcmpMLng  dodiib  and 
T»ba  hitherto  T  (2)  Oui  the  purposes  of  Isoguage  lio  oflbctea  bj'  iinmofliaed  nonus  and 
votbaf  (3)  WhatwillUielenrnaliaYeBlresdyd^coTored  in  roganl  lo  Uite  mattorf  (4) 
fllfe  example,  and  go  tlironsh  Uie  UlustHUon. 

(5)  "Wlien  allon-od  to  moWy  tbe  verbs  ive  employ,  can  -we  make  a  large  number  of  asser- 

»aoircdtolnoaiiyiI'e30bjectnonliRnatboTerbf    (7)  JUnotrgtobj csworlce. 
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can  readily  increaso  our  stock  of  propositJona,  (7)  For  example, 
we  cannot  say  with  truth,  man  is  happy,  for  many  men  are  far  from 
bemg  happy.  "We  cannot  say,  man  is  esteemed,  man  is  loved,  man 
is  admired,  man  is  envied,  &c,  because  these  predicates  do  not  ap- 
ply to  every  man  indiscriminately.  But  we  can  say  without  offend- 
ing against  truth  or  propriety,  a  virtuous  Tnan  is  Thappi/,  an  up-ight 
manitesteemed,agoodmanisloved,agreatmfmisadmired,arich7na7i 
is  envied,  &c.  (8)  In  these  propositions,  it  wili  he  observed,  the  asaertiona 
are  not  made  of  man  generally — of  man  considered  as  possessing  only 
the  necessary  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  human  family — 
of  any,  or  every  man ;  hut  of  a  man — some  individual  man  pos- 
sessing a  superadded  quality,  which  does  not  necessarily,  or  in 
reahty,  belong  to  all  men.  The  real  subject  of  tJie  foregoing  pro- 
positions is  not  the  bare  word  iMn,  but  the  modified  or  completed 
subjects,  a  virtuous  man,  a  good  man,  &c.  (9)  The,  modifying 
words  virtuous,  good,  &a.,  togethef  with  the  little  determinative 
sign  a,  are  added  to  the  noun  {which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis 
or  nucleus  of  the  subject),  and  these  together  constitute  the  com,- 
pUte  subject. 

(10)  Vanous  contiivances  are  employed  to  c^amplete  the  sub- 
jects of  propositions ;  tliat  is,  to  express  with  its  proper  limitations, 
qualifications,  (fee,  the  e^xict  sul^ect  of  which  we  make  an  assertion. 
In  like  manner,  there  ai-e  also  various  contrivances  for  expressing  the 
proper  limitations,  qualifications,  (fec^  of  the  predicates  of  propositions, 

(11)  Al!  these  contrivances,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may, 
for  the  present,  call  modipioations  of  noitns  and  verbs.  (12)  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  ;  1st,  modifications  effected 
on  the  form  of  tlie  noun  or  vei'b ;  and  2d,  modifications  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  oilier  words.  (13)  The  first  class  we  shall  call 
simply  modifications.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latter  class, 
we  shall  call  them,  after  the  French  manner,  complements  (tliat  is, 


e  in  the  exBtDploe  made— of  man  espresslva  of  Uis  tmmin 
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comphtenitnts)  of  the  subject  and  predicate  respectively,  or  soma 
times  modijkations  of  tlie  suhjecl-noun  aud  verb  respectively. 

Eemaek. — (14)  The  young  learaei'  will  please  remember  that 
the  word  complemeEt  means  that  which  fills  np,  or  eompklee, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  common  word 
compliment,  whieli  is  wholly  unlike  it  in.  meaning,  though,  similar  in 
sound. 

§35.  (I)  Our  attention  for  the  present  is  to  be  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  first  class  of  modifications — those  which  are  indicated 
by  some  change  effected  on  the  form  of  the  noun  or  verb ;  and  iirst, 
to  the  change  of  the  form  of  the  noun  employed  aa  subject- 
ijoMJi  to  express  phiraUty.  (2)  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  these 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  both  nouns  and  verba — especially  of 
the  verba — are  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  first,  those  which  consist  of 
a  change  of  what  is  called  the  root,  or  radical  part  of  the  word 
without  any  thing  being  added  to  tlie  word ;  for  example,  man  is 
changed  iniio  men  to  form  the  plural.  Hei'e  the  sound  of  the  root 
ia  changed  or  modified,  but  nothing  is  added.  The  second  kind  of 
modification  is  effected  by  adding  a  sound  to  the  root ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plural  of  the  word  booh  is  formed  by  adding  the  sound 
of  s  ;  singular  hook,  plural  books,  tlie  first  used  to  express  a  single 
book,  the  latter  a  number  of  books. 

(8)  There  are  now  only  a  few  nouns  in  our  language  that  form 
their  plurals  by  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  the  root,  or  by  what 
we  shall  call  for  the  sake  of  distinction  a  radical  modification.^ 


*  We  have  got  no  nppropmto  distinotiva  name  in  our  langaage  for 
tieae  two  klods  of  modification.  Indeed  tlio  fao^  on  wHdi  this  distinc- 
tion rests,  lias  been  noticed  by  few  of  oni.-  gi'ammfti'ians.  They  have  rid 
themselves  of  all  ti'oiibla  with  nouns  and  verbs  wMeh  undergo  the  radical 
ymdifeaiioji,  by  Betting  fhera  asido  as  irregutar.  Tliis  is  a  veiy  convenient 
way  of  dispoaing  of  these  words,  but  it  is  neitlier  feu',  nor  philoaophical  to 
treat  iu  tliis  manner  what  is  upparently  the  most  ancient  speeies  of  modifira- 
tian  in  cur  own  language,  in  its  mother  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  aU  the  aia- 
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We  shall  add  a  list  of  tliese  aftey  we  liave  treated  of  tlio  forma- 
tion of  tlie  plural  by  tlie  more  usual  process,  namely,  by  an  addi- 
tiou  made  to  ihe  root  or  radical  form  of  the  word.  This  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  we  may  call  ihefleinonal  modification. 

(4)  Before  we  proceed  to  treat  farther  of  these  modifications  of 
the  forms  of  wordSj  aud  in  particular  of  the  formation  of  the  plu- 
rals of  nouns,  it  will  he  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  ele- 
maxtai-y  sounds  which  constitute  words,  and  of  the  written  signs 
employed  to  represent  tliese  words  to  the  eye.  (6)  Without  soma 
knowledge  of  these  matters  the  learner  will  not  be  prepared  to  fol- 
low lis  readily  in  treating  of  the  variations  of  foim  which  words 
nndei^  in.  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  language.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  without  presupposing  such  knowledge  on  his  part,  we 
cannot  treat  these  modifications  in  a  clear  or  satisfactory  manner. 
We  cannot  refer  to  the  different  classes  of  sounds  and  of  letters, 
without  fii-^t  briefly  considering  these  classes,  and  putting  the  pupil 
in  possession  of  their  names, 

Eemaesi.t— It  is  usual  to  introduce  something  on  the  sounds  of  the 
language  in  the  beginning  of  grammars.  We  thint  it  better  not  to 
introduce  this  discussion  till  such  time  as  it  is  needed,  and  must  be 
npphed  m  treating  of  the  contrivances  of  speech.  Though  its  intro- 
duction here  must  for  a  short  time  suspend  our  remarks  on  the  modi- 
flcafion  of  nouns,  the  course  we  pursue  saves  the  pupil  the  trouble 
of  learning,  first  a  number  of  dry  facts  apparently  unconnected  with 
file  subject  of  the  construction  of  language,  and  being  again  compelled 
to  leara  tliem  a  second  time,  when  they  come  to  be  of  practical  use. 


§  36.  (I)  Words  consist  eitiier  of  a  single  sound  uttered  by  a 

ter  dialeats.  Our  cousIhb,  the  Germans,  who  have  gone  fee  ahead  of  us  m 
grammati^tJ  nnd  philological  resoareli,  have  given  these  two  species  of  niod>- 
fientioa  disfinetive  names. 

■In  pursniug  our  inquiries  on  fliis  subject,  we  must  never  lo?e  aigbl 
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single  effort  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  of  a,  combination  of  two  oi 
more  such  sounds.  (2)  Every  single  sound  thus  Tittered  is  called  a 
syllable.  (3)  The  term  syllable  means  so  much  of  a  word  as  is 
taken,  together  ;  that  is,  so  many  letters  in  imiim  language,  as  are 
taken,  together  to  form  one  single  sound,  or  mice — the  name  by 
which  some  have  chosen  to  call  human  utterances  to  distinguish 
them  from  ordinary  sounds.* 

(4)  A  word  of  ojm  syllable  is  called  a  tnonosyllahle  ;  a  word  of 
tteo  syllables  a  dissyllable  ;  a  word  of  three  syllables  a  irisyllable  ; 
and  a  word  of /our  or  more  syllables  a  polysyllable. 

(5)  The  sounds  employed  in  articulate  language  to  form  sylla- 
bles are  pro<lueed  by  the  breath  passing  thi-ough  the  throat  and 
mouth,  and  acted  upon,  ia  some  cases,  diuing  its  passage  by  the 
several  organs  of  speech — especially  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips, 
[See  Latham's  Eng,  Gram.  p.  17.] 

(0)  These  sounds  are  constituted  of  two  kinds  of  elements, 
vocal,  oi'  vowel  sounds,  and  ccmsemantal  modifications  of  sound. 
{7)  The  letters  which  represent  these  vocal  sounds  and  consonantal 
modifications  of  sound,  are  called  vowels  and  consonants. 

g  37.  (1)  Vowels. — The  vocal  or  vowel  sounds  are  formed  by 
the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  month  kept  in  a  particular 
position,  without  any  interference  of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  teetli.  (2) 
These  sounds  admit  of  being  continued  so  long  as  we  choose  to 

of  the  distinction  between  a  sound  and  a  letter.  A  Jetter  ia  the  aign  or 
represenlativa  of  a  sound — often  only  of  a  pact  of  a  complete  eound  or  utter- 
ance. Obvious  as  this  diatiuetion  may  seein,  it  ho3  been  somefimi-B  over- 
looked in  t  tm  tl  1  t  f  1-,  and  both  oonfiraon  of  thoaght  and 
confusion    f  languag         m  ght  h       been  espeoted,  liave  been  the  result 

*  This  n  p]  ym  t  f  th  t  m  voice,  is  not  panctioned  by  (he  com- 
moo  1160        t  1  t!     gh  in  latb  vox,   from  wlildi  voice  ia 

tlevivei],       f   q      tlj       pi      d  t    denote  a  sound  emitted  by  tJic  human 
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onna 

f   (3)  Espliin  tlie 

HcanlDg  of  U.( 

<  term 

•itoWs. 

(i)WI,«mimoi^ 

igiy^ 

syUa 

ble?   To8WDra«ft 

w3ijlIable3?A 

(6)Howa.-eitai 

(6)  Whflttwf 

ikM9 

5t    OWliati 

ire  ilia  letters  wlileli 

HnotelMEintsafBrtl 

IcHlm 

Bao.md! 

cidiodf 

S8T.  (l)l)esorlb. 

Btbe 

manner] 

,n  wliloh 

von 

leouna8(mforn.rf' 

?    {3)Wlmti9i 

Mid  of 
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keep  tlie  moutli  in  tlio  samo  position;  and  pass  tlie  breatli  through 
it.  (3)  Tiiey  can  be  uttered  alone,  being  complete  sounds,  and 
hence  may  constitute  a  syllable  or  a  word. 

(4)  The  vowel  soimds  are  represented  in  the  written  English 
language  by  the  letters,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  which  are  hence  called  vow- 
^.  (5)  The  letter  y  also  tepi'esents  a  vowel  sound — the  same 
sound  as  i  or  e — when  found  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  syllable. 
(6)  W,  also,  in  tlie  middle  or  in  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  generally 
considered  a  vowel.  Sometimes  it  represents  the  sound  of  u,  as  in 
MOW,  cow,  vow,  &c 

[{7)  In  many  cases  it  is,  as  the  language  is  now  pronounced, 
a  mere  quiescmt  or  otiose  {idle)  leUer\R  tlie  written  language,  hav- 
ing no  corresponding  sound  in  the  spoken  language.  This  hap 
pens  when  it  follows  tiie  vowel  o  ;  as,  in  hw,  Uow,  fiow,  follmn,  &ec. 
Sometunes  it  indicalfls  tlie  pai'ticular  sound  which  the  preceding 
vowel  represents.  This  happens  when  it  follows  a  ;  as  in  lata,  hawl, 
raw,  &C.  And  sometimes  it  combines  with  the  vowel  e;  in  which 
case  it  is  sounded  nearly  like  u.  In  our  language  it  can  never 
stand  alone  in  a  syllable.  It  must  be  supported  by  another  vowel. 
In  this  it  differs  from  y,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  vowels.] 

(8)  W  and  y  are  commonly  reckoned  consonants  when  they 
begin  a  syllable.  [{9)  Semivowels — ^the  name  given  to  them,  when 
they  occupy  this  position,  by  some  modem  grammarians — is  a  mueii 
more  appropriate  appellation,  if  the  older  grammarians  had  not 


ventured  to  consider  and  treat  them — modifiers  of  sounds. 

(10)  The  v<Dwel  sounds  in  the  English  language  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  letters  which  are  used  to  represent  thern.  (11) 
The  letter  a  represents  three  or  four  distinct  sounds,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  words  late,  man,  far,  ball.  E  represents  the  two  distinct 
sounds  found  in  the  words,  me  and  met ;  i  the  two  found  in  the 

oBrpuwerofamtlnningllieseyon-elfloiiiiilst    (3)  GmUiiBcljo  ultercdnlone!    mntlbl- 


ila  cIoeB  tlio  letter  a  te 
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wovAi pin  axidpine;  o  the  tliree  found  in  no,  not,  move,  Ac.  (12J 
It  is  reckoned  that  liete  are  from  ten  to  twelve  distinct  simple  vocal 
sounds  usedintte  Englisli  lan^age.  (13)  From  flese  we  must 
exclude  the  sound  represented  by  i  inline,  as  being  a  compound, 
and  not  a  simple  sound.  (14)  Some  others,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  considered  as  distinguished  only  by  a  more 
or  less  profj-acted  pronunciation.] 

§  88.  (I)  IVo  vowel  sounds  are  somethues  pronounced  in  com- 
binaUoR  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  or  in  one  syllable.  Such 
combinations  ace  called  diphtliongs,  that  is,  double  sounds.  (2)  Es- 
amples  are  found  in  the  words  voice  and  ounce,  in  which  two  sounds 
represented  by  different  letters  are  united  in  the  same  syllable,  [(3) 
We  have  also  an  example  in  pine.  Here  two  sounds — the  sound 
of  a  in  man  and  of  t  in  pin,  or,  as  some  think,  of  the  semivowel  y  in 
yet — ai*  distinguishable,  though  the  combined  sound  is  represented 
by  the  single  character  4. 

(4)  On  tiie  other  hand,  two  vouel  diaractcrs,  or  letters,  aio 
often  found  united  in  the  same  syllable  in  the  written  language, 
when  the  syllable,  in  our  modern  pronunciation,  contains  but  oni' 
simple  vowel  sound.  We  have  examples  in  the  words  head,  Jidd, 
ffi-eal,  lead,  &o,  (6)  Those  combinations  which  represent  a  double 
sound  in  the  spoken  language  are  commonly  called  by  grammai'ians 
proper  diphth<mjjs,  and  those  which  do.  not  represent  a  double 
sound  are  called  impwper  diphthongs — by  some,  more  properly, 
digraphs.  (6)  This  distinction,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  reference  only 
ia  (be  written  language.  (7)  There  are  no  improper  diphthongs  in 
the  spoken  language.'''     (8)  Sometimes  in  written  1. 


~  As  tlie  tenn. diphthong,  in  its  proper  sense,  van  apply  onlj  to  spoken 
language,  the  expressuona  proper  nud  improper  diphliionga,  meaning  diph- 

(12)  ilow  laiaij  distinct  simpio  romjl  Bounds  no  rcdumed  In  Englisli  ?  (IS)  Wbut  eomiiL 
rop^aBen^^d  bjr  n  ^ngie  letter  must  ba  excluded  from  Hie  nnmber  of  Uio  ainipla  yowbJ 
aonnds  f  (14)  By  trbit  alone  do  some  ot  tlia  Ton'el  aonnds  iil>oge  eniunoratod  atmm  to  be 
distinguished  ftoa  eexh  other  ?] 

538.  (1)  What  lasaldoftbo  combination  ofvowdBonnds,  add  wbat  BIT)  sech  eonMaa- 
tisna  ofEJinpleeonnds  eaMeU!  Wliat  does  Uie  tcriu  dipWumg  mean  F  (!)  Fiirnlsli  eian-.- 
^■a.    [(3)  Wbatiscsidof  JInsnchwoTdseajifiwr 

(4)  Do  two  YOB-el  oliaraotcre  in  the  same  syllable  dwsys  repteacnt  n  dooble  eonnd  In 
apoken languor?  Give  einniplis.  (B)  What  Isapmpa- iliphUioBgf  WJiat  anifljpra/iiw 
MiHiUioito!  (0)WliRt  is  asidnf  tills  dIeUnetlon!  (7)  Are  lliwe  any  Improper  dlphUiongs 
in  spoken  lansuape!  (S)  Are  Ihieo  jwirsi  /Utaraiitiir-a  orernnllcd  In  tbe  same  syllable  la  Uia 
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fliree  vowel  characters  coral>iiied  in  one  svllable ;  aa  in  flio  wonjs 
beaut]/,  heau,  lieutenant,  &c.  These  have  been  cfllle<l  triphthongs 
(0),  perhaps  impropeily,  as  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  our 
spoken  language,  such  a  thing  as  the  combination  of  three  sounds 
in  one  syllable  ever  occurs.  (10)  The  eau,  for  example,  in  beau, 
repreaents  but  a  single  vocal  sound  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  word ; 
and  eau  in  heaiity,  and  iev.  in  Heutenant,  represent  certainly  nothing 
more  complex  tlian  a  diphthongal  sound.] 

g  39.  OoNSOHABTS, — (1)  The  consonants  are  sounds,  or,  more 
properly,  modifications  of  sounds,  which  cannot  bo  pronounced  alone, 
but  only  in  connection  with  a  vowel.*     (2)  And  hence  the  name 


thongs  wliich  are  a  combioatioQ  or  coaleBceoca  of  two  vowel  soiinds,  and 
diphthouge  wliicli  are  «of  n  oombbation  of  two  vowel  sounds  (thot  is,  ■wbich 
are  not  diphthonga  at  all),  involve  an  absai'dity.  'Hie  grammariaua  have 
been  led  into  this  abancdity  by  the  confusion  of  vowel  ammda  with  the  oliar- 
nftfera  which  represent  them,  both  of  which  they  have  called  by  tlie  same 
name — smeela.  We  mucli  need  a  term  to  espi'ess  a  vowel  chiiracCfr  or  letter 
diatinet  from  tJie  tei'ra  used  properly  to  espi'ess  a  imnel  soimd,  and  a  teim  to 
espress  a  written  word  distinctly  from  a  spoten  word.  Improper  diphthongs 
are  more  properly  called  digraphs — that  ia,  sounds  represented  by  two  letters 
in  the  written  langnage. 

*  The  vowel  in  a  syllable  may  be  oooflidered  aa  tlie  basis  of  Uie  aonud, 
and  the  so  called  conBooantal  aoocda  as  modiiicatjons  applied  to  this  sound 
(vox)  aa  it  paaaea  through  the  moutb.  Eveiy  entJi-e  Byllable  ia  a  ainglo 
ammd  or  ntteranee,  either  aimply  vocal  or  modijkd.  The  conaonantal  modi- 
fications effected  by  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  &&,  pi-oduoe  that  boundless  co- 
pionsnesa  and  vai'iety  of  ailicnlations  which  distinguish  aitificial  language. 
With  tbe  vowels  alons  we  could  foim  only  a  dozen  or  so,  distinct  syllablet^ 
and  even  these  ill  adapted  for  the  pm'pose  of  combination  to  form  words. 
Cat,  by  the  eombinaUon  of  vowd  aoutuls  with  consonimtal  modificatiorvf,  we 
can  form  a  great  variety  of  syllables ;  and  by  the  farther  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  sjUablea  in  words,  we  obtiua  the  countJeas  number  of  signs 
which  ai'o  employed  in  the  vaiious  dialects  spoken  by  the  races  of  manhiud. 
■  Since  writing  the  preceding  pai't  of  thb  note,  wa  have  found  a  remark 
in  an  article  on  Compamtive  Hiiloli^y  in  the  ITorth  Britjah  Review  for 
Novembei-,  18S1,  whicli  we  introduce  here  as  conlirmatiDry  of  our  views. 

t0H££dn1aDgDf^0,ftDdif BO,  whataresDchcomblDaUoua  called?  (9)  Are  tliera  AajtHph' 
thojiffs,  tbnt  is,  combf  nations  of  ihtti  vov!^  eorrnds,  io  tbe  spokf^i  lajigaa^tt  ?  (10)  Wh&t  Is 
Hidofsnolicomliiflations  of  vowel  J^jferi  sseatiin  AeouimdiD  leimitij,  aailieu  inHtuii-n- 

iW.  {iyvrbatiiHiidot  amaoiiaiilal    (2)  What  does  tbe Lctni  conGOLaul mean ? 
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consonant^sounding-wilk.  (3)  Alone,  tliey  can,  of  course,  iievei 
form  a  word  oi-  syllable.  All  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
after  we  have  subtracted  the  vowel  characters  above  enumerated, 
are  called  consonanls.  (4)  These  have  been  dirided  by  the  gram- 
marians into  two  classes,  mules  and  semivowels. 

Mutes  and  SBMrvownLS.* — (5)  The  distinction  drawn  between 
these  is,  that  the  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  witiiout  the  aid  of 
i)  vowel,  whereas  the  semivowels  have  a  sort  of  imperfect  sound 
witiiout  the  aid  of  a  vowel. 

(6)  The  eoEsonantal  soimds,  classed  under  tlie  name  of  viules, 
are  represented  in  our  alphabet  by  the  letters  6,  c  hai'd,  d,  g  hard, 
k,  _p,  J,  and  (.  [(7)  To  tiiese  may  bo  added  the  two  distinct  sounds 
represented  by  (A  in.  the  words  (king  and  though,  which  ai*  sim- 
ple sounds,  or  simple  modifications  of  vocal  sounds,  though  botli — 
awkwardly  and  improperly — represented  in  (xa  present  written  lan- 
guage by  the  two  cliaractera  (  and  A.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  alpha- 
bet tiiese  sounds  had  each  an  appropriate  representative.  (8)  From 
the  mutes  above  enumerated  we  may,  as  regards  sounds,  deduct 
two,  since  tiie  lettera  c  hard,  A,  and  g,  represent  only  a  single  sound, 
and  c  soft  has  the  same  sound  as  s.] 

(9)  The  semivowels  are  represented  by  the  letter/,  l,m,n,r,  s, 
V,  andc  and  ff  soft.  (10)  We  have  omitted  a;  and  a  in  enumerating 
tie  mutes  and  semivowels,  because  each  of  them  ia  the  representa- 
tive of  a  combination  of  two  consonantal  sounds,  x  oi  h  combined 


"AIpha!>eta  nre  the  result  of  anftlyeia ;  ByUables  are  ceallj  the  units  of  Bound. 
Tlie  Cliineae  and,  we  believe,  the  Mandachnr,  have  reiilly  only  sjUnbwie^ 
the  former  sigmficanf,  and  the  latter  phonetic  m  well" 

*  This  dasaficationiscflittlepractiealTisein  our  language,  and  ia  founded 
on,  wliat  seems  fo  viB,  a  rather  doabtfiil  diBtinefion.  Still,  ea  it  is  old,  and 
commonly  adopted,  it  deserves  some  passing  notice. 

(S)  CmAsyHflblelefhrmeilofeoajoncniSKlone!  (4)  TolUlio  clasaes  intowhich mtst 
grwnmarlnna  have  dlviilefl  flie  conaoDBnls? 

(5)  Etote  tbs  dtitiDctioa  between  mutss  mid  sen^iwwela. 

(6)  Enamorato  (be  mnto  consonanls,  [(7)  Wlijt  is  Bald  of  the  Boands  represenled  by 
thT    (3)  Whatl3«Biaof«ieBonnd8offt*,andsf] 

(9)  Ennmersta  the  semUmcds.  (10)  Wbat  reason  is  luoi^jiod  for  omlttlTjg  Iho  smiiids 
represtntod  by  le  imd  sf  (11)  What  other  lutler  h»a  been  excluded  from  the  enumeration  I 
[{l2>"WhatJ3siuaofthepioprielyofescluliiUB''fl    (13)  "Whutissaid  of  Uie  iiifKiiJ'i? 
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witt  s,  and  a,  as  coraraonly  supposed,  of  d  >vit!i  s.*  (11)  JIhas 
also  been  excluded  from  tliis  enumeration,  because  it  Js  said  to 
represent  only  an  aspiration  or  breathing.  [(12)  This  is,  perhaps, 
iinjust  treatment  of  our  strong  aspirated  English  h,  since  it  seems 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  witii  all  the  othei'  consonantal  sounds — 
the  purpose,  namely,  of  so  modifying  tho  utterance  of  a  vowel  aa 
to  form  a  distinct  syllable.  The  sound  represented  by  hal,  for  ex- 
ample, when  well  pronounced,  is  nearly  as  distmct  from  at  as  the 
sounds  eat,  ot  fat,  or  mat,  and  serves  as  well  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 
tinct sign  in  articulate  language.]  (13)  Four  of  the  semivoieeh  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids,  imm  tlieir  smoothness,  and 
theiv  consequent  easy  union  in  the  same  syllable  with  other  conso- 
nants.    Tlie  liqvids  are  I,  m,  n,  and  r, 

§  40.  [(l)  Another,  and  more  practically  useful,  classifiealioii  of 
the  consonantal  sounds,  is  into  shmy  and  ^at,  or  hard  and  soft. 
(2)  This  classification  claims  our  notice,  because  the  (act  on  which 
it  is  founded  exercises  an  important  influence  on  tiie  inflexion  of 
many  words  in  the  English  language — I  mean  the  spoken  language. 
It  accounts,  also,  for  some  of  the  irregularities  of  our  prenunciation 
of  the  written  letters ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  some  of  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  between  our  orthography  and  our  pronunciation. 
We  ate  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham  for  wliat  follows : 

(3)  When  two  or  more  mutes  of  different  degi'ees  of  sharp- 
ness or  flatness  come  togetiier  in  the  same  syllable,  they  form  a  com- 
bination of  sounds  that  is  incapable  of  being  pronounced.  (4)  This 
may  be  undei'Stood.  by  practising  a  few  combinations  according  to 
the  following  table.  The  sharp  mutes  are  arranged  on  the  left,  tlie 
flat  ones  on  the  right  aide  of  the  line. 

(6)  Flat  or  soft. 


(5)  Sharp  or  hard, 
f 
til  (in  thin) 


th  {hi 
z{asi 


*  WlieUiBr  ((  b  a  component  of  the  sound  of  s, 
English  Jangnnga,  may  well  be  doubted. 

S  40.  [<1)  Whai  uUier  olassiflcatioD  of  fiio  coiisonanlal  si 
tie  ckUos  whlcli  Uils  daEslficaUon  hcs  on  our  notice. 

(3)  Wlist  liapiiens  nhen  inal<«  of  dlfftrent  dfgroos  o( 
p.tJ]«?    <4)  What  ni<idoofl!liistrBHoRlsacloptecI  and  lecon- 
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(7)  Now,  taking  whatever  .letter  lye  may  fram  tlie  one  side  of 
the  liiie,  and  joining  it  in  the  same  syllable,  with  auy  letter  wliat- 
ever  from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  we  find  tie  combinatjon  unpro- 
Eouneeable.  For  example,  avl,  agt,  ags,  ads,  a^,  Ac,  &c.  (8)  Of 
course,  combinations  of  this  sort  can  he  written,  and  they  can  be 
spelt  (indeed,  in  tlie  English,  as  wiitten  combinations,  they  occur 
very  frequently  ;  for  example,  stags,  lads,  &c.,  &c).  They  cannot^ 
however,  be  pronounced,  each  sound  remaining  unchanged. 

(9)  In  oi'der  to  become  pronounced,  a  change  must  occur ;  one 
of  the  sounds  changes  its  character,  and  so  accommodates  itself  to 
the  other  (10)  This  change  tatea  place  in  one  of  two  ways;  either 
the  first  of  the  two  sounds  takes  the  degree  of  shaipness  or  flatness 
of  the  second,  or  the  second  the  degree  of  sharpness  or  flatness  of  the 
first :  for  instance,  abt  becomes  pronounceable  either  by  b  becoming 
pothj  t  passmg  into  d  ;  in  other  words,  it  changes  either  to  apt  or 
to  oM.     And  so  with  the  rest 

(11)  avt  becomes  either  aft  or  avd. 
agi       "  "      a&l  or  agd. 

ags       "  "      aks  or  agsi. 

apd       "  "      apt  or  oSrf,  &&,  &c. 

(12)  This  change  is  necessary  and  universal.  It  holds  good, 
not  for  the  English  alone,  but  for  all  languages.  (13)  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  diffei-ent  languj^s  change  difterent  lettoi's  ;  that  is, 
one  accommodates  the  fii-st  letter  Xa  the  second,  and  so  turns  agt 
into  akl ;  the  other  (another)  accommodates  the  second  letter  to 
the  first,  changing  agt  into  agd.] — Latham's  Mem.  Eng.  Gram., 
pp.  lD-21. 

We  add  in  this  place  some  further  exti'acts  from  Dr.  Latham, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  and  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  author: — 

or  bard  consonBUtnl  sonnds.    (0]  Name  the  sfft  sounds  on  the  rtgbt  side  of  tbe  lina,    (T) 
Wlinl  l!  Eaid  of  tombiniitLona  fonnoS  of  Eonnda  from  difterent  sides  of  tio  line— tluit  is, 

eonibinfitions  of  liftrd  witb  aoft  BO     ■  -    ~'    ■  

lad  when  writtsn  oin  tbej"  be  pro 

(?)  Wbatcbangemnattafeeplaceinproi 
binnUon  of  Bbarp  nnd  flat,  ot  hard  and  soft  aoiuidsf    (10)  Describe  Uie  tv 
this  flhsngs  Is  eilbcted.    (11)  Teii  iviiat  avt,  agt,  aga,  itic.  beoomo  In  prai 
Is  tills  change  nniTOtsal,  or  Is  It  confined  esolnaivoly  to  the  English  laiigu 
b  the  on]}' dieftronco  betx-eon  dH&renClingDageain  this  respect  ^] 


ethea 

eft  sonnds 

on  the 

1  rtght  Bide  , 

of  P"l 

ditterei 

. 
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"In  order  to  undeiBtand  ttiia  diffepeaee"  (the  differaace  between  tha 
sharp  and  tlia  fint  sounds),  "it  is  neeesaai'j'  to  tote  some  muto  consonanta 
0*1  byf,  V,  t,  if,  th,  k,  g,s,  s,  sh,  ilCj,  and  t«  pronoUQoe  tJiem  as  indapendenUy 
of  any  vowel  as  it  is  poaaibla  to  do.  We  must  tiy  to  giro  a  sound  to  eueh 
single  ooQBonaiite  as  p',  f,  itc.  In  attempting  tliis,  we  shall  sueeeed  in  mak- 
iog  an  imperfect  Bound. 

"Kow,  if  the  mute  consonant  so  tnlten  and  uttered  be  one  of  the  follow- 
ing Ptf,  i,th  {as  in  thin),  i,  e,  or  sft,  the  sound  will  be  that  of  a  whisper. 
The  Bound  of  p',  t  (snoh  as  it  is),  is  that  of  a  man  speaiiug  under  tbe  uctu. 
ral  piteh  of  Lis  voice,  and  nt  a  whisper. 

"Bntif  tiie  mute  oonaonant  so  lakanand  uttered  be  eitliei' 6,  v,  d,th  (aa  in 
thine),g,  x,  or  zh,  tJie  sound  will  be  that  of  a  man  apenting  at  the  natural 
piteh  of  his  voice,  and  with  a  certwn  degree  of  loudness  and  oleai'nras.  This 
diiferenee  in  the  nature  of  the  nrnte  is  highly  important  to  be  familiar  with. 
Those  that  ai-e  sounded  lite  p'  and  f,  &,c.,  are  called  the  flat  mntes. 

"When  two  or  more  mutes  of  diffiei'ent  degi'ees  of  sharpness  or  flatuess 
come  together  in  the  same  sjliable,  they  form  a  oombinatjon  of  sounds  that 
is  incapable  of  being  pi-onounced."  And  so  on  in  oontinnation  follows  the 
passive  quoted,  with  soma  slight  abridgment  in  oui-  artJcle  on  the  sounds 
and  letters.     After  which  the  author  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"There  ia  no  fiiot  that  I'eijuires  to  he  moi*  particularly  known  than  tliis." 
(Namely,  the  fact  whicli  forms  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  Hie  extract 
intl'oduoed  under  the  article  just  refeiTcd  to.)  "  There  are  at  least  three 
formations  in  the  Euglish  language  where  its  influence  is  most  imporiant. 
These  are,  a)  tbo  posaesave  forms  in  -s ;  6)  the  plurals  in  -s ;  c)  the  preterites 

"  Neither  are  there  many  facts  in  langu^e  more  disguised  than  this  is 
di^ised  in  English.  The  a  in  the  word  tiags  is  sharp ;  the  g  in.  the  word 
flags  is  flat.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  combination  <igs  exists.  It  esists, 
however,  it  the  spelling  only.  In  speaking,  (lie  i  ia  sounded  as  x,  and  the 
wordsfa^sis  pronounced  stagi.  Again, in  \iov5.%Vika tossed, pluched,liiohed, 
the  e  is  omitted  in  pronunciation.  Hence  the  words  become  tassd,  pluckd, 
lookd;  that  is,  the  flat  d  comes  in  contact  with  the  sharp  k  and  s.  Now,  the 
combiQation  exists  in  the  spelling  only,  rinee  tJie  preterit*  oi  phiek,  look,  and 
iosi,  are,  in  speech,  pronounced  plvchl,  looH,  tosit. 

"For  the  salca  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  point,  I  will 
indicate  in  this  place  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  spelling  and 
the  prouundation,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to,  Tliis  ia  as  follows;  For 
the  posaessire  esse  singular,  for  the  nominative  plural,  and  for  the  preterite 
tense  of  verbs,  the  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon  were  fviller  than  they  are  in  the 
present  English.  The  possessive  singular  ended  not  in  -g  only,  but  in  -e>;  and 
the  nombative  plural  in  -as.  Similarly  the  preterite  of  the  verbs  ended 
either  iu  -od,  or  -ed,  not  in  -d  only.  E.  g.  vrordes—of  a  word  (aor^s),  fides 
•=-of  a  flood  (Jlood'a),  Undes—of  a  land  (or  lands),  thia.gci—of  a  ihing  (or 
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(ftinj/'j),  etidaf^cnds,  cud  60  on  throughout  the  langiittge.  In  this  case  tlia 
vowel  sapai-atad  the  two  consonant^  and  kept  tiieni  fi"om  coming  together. 
As  long  AS  tliia  vowel  kept  its  placo,  the  consouauts  remained  unchsngedl, 
their  difTerect  degrees  of  sharpneaa  and  flatuecs  being  a  matter  of  indiffei'- 
eaee.  When  the  vowel,  howevev,  was  dropped,  the  coosonantB  oaoie  ia 
eonfaiot.  Thia  reduced  a  change  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, 

"  Reit  to  knowing  that  two  mutes  of  different  degi'eea  of  shai'pnesa  tit 
flatness  cannot  coma  tt^ther  in  lie  same  ejllable,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  two  identical  lett«i's  cannot  come  together  in  13ie  same  syllable. 

"In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  take  a  word  ending  in  p,  t,  or  «,  and  try 
to  add  a  second  p,  ^,  or  s  to  the  first  one ;  e.  g.  tap,  bal,  mis.  To  add  a  sec- 
ond p  to  tap,  a  secouil  t  to  bai,  or  a  second  s  to  mis,  is  impractjcable.  At 
the  first  glnnca  this  statement  seems  untrue.  Nothing,  appai^nfly,  is  com- 
moner  than  words  like  tapp,  bail,  miss.  However,  lite  the  combinations 
indicated  above,  these  are,  in  reahty,  comblnalionB  in  speUing  only ;  they 
have  no  ejdsteneo  in  pronunciation.  We  have  only  to  attempt  to  pronounce 
bat  'I,  sap  %  &B.,  <tc.,  to  prove  tiiia." — (Ijitham's  El.  Eug.  Gram.  pp.  18, 
19,  21,  22.) 

§  42.    FOHMATION    OF    THE    PLmtAL    OF    ENGLISH  NoUKS, 

I.  (1)  TIio  plural  of  Englishnounsisgenerally  formed  by  adding 
either  the  sharp,  hissing  sound  represented  by  tlie  character  s  (the 
sound  in  son  and  hiss),  or  the  soft  sound  (the  sound  of  z),  often 
represented  in  otir  language  by  the  same  diaracter.  (2)  Examples, 
Moof,  roofs;  boot,  boots;  cup,  cups;  boot,  boots;  smith,  smiths. 
All  these,  and  all  words  termiaating  in  similar  sounds  (viz.,  in  the 
Bounds  represented  by/,  k,p,  t,  and  th.  hard),  add  the  sharp  sound 
of  s  to  the  root  to  form  the  plural.  (See  the  reason  of  this  Jn  § 
§  40.)  (3)  All  nouns  terminating  in  the  vowel  sounds  represented 
by  a,  e,  i  or  ^,  o,  u  ;  and  in  the  consonantal  sounds  represented  by  6, 
d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  v,  and  tli  soft,  add  the  soft  sound  of  s  (the  same  aa 
that  represented  in  English  by  z),  to  the  root  to  form  the  pliual, 
(4)  Examples.  Say,  bays;  bee,  lees;  tie,  ties;  bow,  hows;  virtue^ 
virtues ;  cab, cabs ;  lad,  lads;  stag,  stags;  hill,  hills  ;  drum,  drums ; 
pen, pens;  star,  stars;  wave,  waves;  tithe,  tithes.      These  plural 


w  is  ths  plnrol  of  E 


examples.    (3)  Wliat 

iDiples,  Hnd  tell  liow  tlicj  are  pronounced. 
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forms  are  pronounced  as  if  spelled  hayx,  beez,  cahe,  stagz,  &e.  These 
BOitnda  are  always  represented  by  the  letter  e. 

IL  (5)  When  the  ncwn  ends  in  an  s  sound — that  is,  in  s,  ss,  x 
(which  is  equal  to  ts),  sk,  the  soft  sound  of  ch  as  in  church,  se,  or  ce, 
tlie  syllable  es  (sounded  ez)  is  added  to  foim  the  plural  * 

(6)  Examples.  ICiss,  Msses  ;  hox,  boxes ;  brush,  hrushes  ;  church, 
churches  ;  phrase,  phrases  ;  face,  faces.  We  have  scarcely  any  origi- 
nal English  noun  which  in  the  singular  form  ends  in  a  single  s.  We 
have  from  the  Latin  isthmus,  fungus,  rebus,  omnibus,  and  a  few 
otliei's,  which  have  the  plurals  isthmuses,  omnibuses,  &c.  AU 
these  plm'als  are  pronounced  with  the  soft  sonnd  of  s,  kissex,  hoxez, 
isthmusez,  &e, 

III.  (7)  Kouns  ending  in  fe  form  plurals  by  the  change  of  this 
terminaljoa  into  ves,  as  wife,  plui'al  wives;  hnife,  knives;  pro- 
nounced wivez,  hnivez.  '  Strife,  plural  strifes,  is  an  exception,  re- 
taining the  haid  sound  of/,  and  tlie  hissing  sound  of  «,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  plural  from  the  verb  strives;  also,  fife,  plural 
fifes.  (8)  Many  nouns,  also  ending  in  a  single  /  fonn  plurals  by 
changing  the  /  into  .u  and  adding  es^en;  as,  loaf ,  loaves ;  leaf, 
leaves;  half,  halves;  sheaf,  sheaves;  &c.f  (9)  Words  ending  in 
_^form  their  plurals  regularly  by  adding  the  sharp  sound  of  s;  ex- 
cept staf,  plural  staves. 

*  Tho  I'eaaoa  of  thk  is  flint  we  oacnot  utfcji"  the  awni.  of  (  after  anotlier 
I  without  tha  iuterpoMtion  of  a  vowal  aound.  In  regniii  of  words  ending 
in  an  s  sound,  we  mviat,  tliersfoi'e,  eitter  be  contented  to  employ  Uie  same 
forminexpreefflngaaingleobjeetaQilaplarality  of  objects — that  ia,  failindis- 
tingniaJling  the  plural  from,  the  smgidai-  noun— or  interpoao  a  vowel  sound  be- 
tween the  two  s  Bonnda,  and  ibua  ad3  a  syllable  to  the  word.  The  first  of 
these  alfcemalivija  has  been  followed  in  tha  French  Jangnoge  in  tbc  caao  of 
words  ending  in  s  Bounds,  the  aecond  in  the  Engliali. 

t  The  words  in  /ond/a  which  form  plurals  in,ee«  are  add  to  bo  nil  of 
Anglofiason  oiigin,  except  i^f,  plural  beetes;  and  writers  on  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar  agree  that/ in  the  end  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  wna  prononnced  wifli 
the  Boftoned  sonnd  of  v.    This  fully  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  phi 


(5)  In  wdat  oases  flo  wo  add  the  BjHabTo  «s  to  form  the  ijlural,  m 

L(I  bow  i 

3  the; 

riDlhia 

ByUnbleiironoimcodt    (6)  Givo  f  Mmples. 

(7)  How  do  nouns  enrting  io.fe  form  pliimH  t    Mention  eice|)tioj. 

IS.    (S)  1 

nonni  ending  in/alone  tonn  tliflr  piiiraisf    EKamplos.    (9)  Hoiv 

flmn  tlie  plurvl  !    MenOon  asoepti.iiiB. 
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IV.  (10)  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  generally 
add  the  termination  es  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  hero,  plural  heroes  ; 
cargo,  cargoes ;  wo,  woes;  echo,  echoes;  &c.  Exceptions:  canto, 
grotto,  junto, portico,  quarto,  tyro,  solo,  add  only  s.  (11)  When  the 
oispreoeded  byavowel,3aloneis added, as /o7io, plural /o^ios;  &c. 

V.  (12)  Nouns  ending  in  j/  preceded  by  a  consoTianl  change 
the  tf  info  ies  in  the  plural,  as  city,  plural  dtiea;  lady,  ladies.* 

(13)  There  are  some  few  plurals,  of  old  English  words,  which 
are  not  formed  on  the  same  general  principle  witli  the  classes  of 
nouns  already  enumerated :  viz.,  by  the  addition  of  an  s  sound,  but 
by  a  modification  of  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root  (see  §  35 :  2), 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  tlie  principal  nouns  of  this  class,  as  some  of 
fliem  are  familiar  words,  frequently  employed  in  discourse,  and  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  them  in  tlie  construction  of  ex- 


Sinff^ar. 

Flmtd. 

Singular.              Flural. 

Man, 

Men. 

Foot,               Feet. 

Woman 

Women. 

Toodi,             Teeth. 

Mouse, 

■  Mice. 

Goose,             Geese. 

Loiise, 

Lice. 

We  may 

add  the  personal  pro 

nouns  and  their  phral  for 

Singidar.        Plural.  Si»s«l'>T.        Flurol. 

1st  pei^on,    I  WV  (He,  ^^.  1  ^j         „ 

„ ,  (Thou  or)     V  S"!  P^f-  \  She,/m.  }        -l^      ^ 

2d  person, -j^,^^^       '[You.  *      |lt,^i.    \         '^'^'■ 


mk  in  aes.    The  word  dmarf,  though  Aaglo.Saxon,  forma  il3  plural  by  adding 
the  ahai'p  eoTind  of  *.— (See  Lotham'a  Eng.  Gram.  p.  61.) 

*  In  the  beginning  ot  ike  17th  century,  the  angnlaf  fornisof  these  nouna 
ended  in  ie,  for  whioh  y  hna  ainoe  b«eiifliibBtitute5.  In  the  early  eStiim$  ct 
the  ouUioiTzed  English  "vei'sion  of  the  Bible,  cily  is  spelled  «(!>;  merci/, 
mercie  ;  &e.  The  present  plnrals  of  these  noona  ai'S  the  regnlarly  coustruoted 
plurals  of  these  andent  aingular  fonns.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  b 
Towel  odd  «  aoft  to  foiin  the  ploral. 


(tO)  now  ao  nouns  ta&l 

nt£>rra 

heit  phnals 

t     GlTOB 

eopUons.    (11)  Wlintlioppe 

s  whon  tlie  o  final  is  preued 

flbyavo 

(12)  WbatisBsWofthef 

nnaUon  of  tbc  plurd  of  nou 

ns  ending 

abvacOD 

wnant!    Give osam pies. 

(13)Whati3  9»iiiofOMe 

lions?    WhMistlieJiJnra 

form  of  n 

im?&i^ 
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ExEUCISliS    OS   THE    rOKHATIOS    OP   THE   PuiKAt.— EXERCISE    1      Let 

tl:e  pupil  furnish  a  list  of  a  certJiin  number  of  nouns  which  form  tlieir 
plurals  hy  adding  tlie  ehaip  sound  of  s,  and  pve  the  reason— viz.,  be- 
cause they  end  in  one  of  the  sharp  consonantal  sounds,  f,  ft,  p,  (,  tk 
hard. 

ExBROisE  II.  Give  a  similar  list  of  nouns  fonning  the  plni'al  by  the 
addition  of  the  soft  BOund  of  a  =  z ;  and  assign  the  reason — viz.,  be- 
cstnse  they  end  in  one  of  the  vowel  sounds,  or  in  one  of  the  flat  con- 
sonantal sounds,  i,  d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  «,  and  t^  soft. 

EsEnoisB  III.  A  similar  ILst  of  nouns  ending  in  an  s  sound  witli  tlieir 
respective  plurals. 

ExEBOisE  IV.  itTouns  in/,  and/e,  forming  plurals  iu  'ces. 

EsBBGiSK  V.  IToans  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonantfil  sound,  tailing 
the  addition  us  in  the  written  plural. 

ExBJWisE  VI.  ITonns  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonantal  sound,  and 
taking  MS  in  the  plural. 

■Wbat  we  have  said  above  will  be  snfEoient  for  the  student  to  learn 
on  first  passing  throngh  the  booh.  "We  subjoin  some  additional  re- 
marks to  be  studied  on  a  second  perusal,  togctiier  with  a  table  of  iiTeg- 
ular  forms.  The  pupil  will  remember  that  plnrals  are  almost  univer- 
sally formed  by  adding  either  s  or  ea,  soft  or  hard.  The  exceptions  are 
not  very  numerous,  though  they  give  the  gi'ammarian  considerable 
trouble,  on  account  of  their  vaiiona  forms. 

1%4S.  AmutiokalEbmaeks  OK  THE  Formation  OP  Pi.iiJiAis. — (1)  A. 
few  English  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  the  addition  of  eit  to  the 
root.  This  plural  termination  waa  more  common  in  Angio-Sason 
than  in  English.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  earlier  use  than  the  forma- 
tion ins;  whidi,  however,  superseded  it  (in  Uvinc/use)  even  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  long  before  tlie  Norman  invasion.  (3)  The  only  plm'als  of  this 
form,  in  current  use  at  the  present  day,  are  oxen,  plural  of  oa  ;  children, 
plur^  of  child;  and  ivethreny  one  of  the  plural  forms  of  brother. 


Dr.  Latham  has  justly  observed  (Eng.  Jjingnoge,  p.  220,  2d  edit),  that 
fliB  irr^nlarity  fif  it  may  be  bo  sailed)  of  tlia  foiTnation  of  the  plraals,  both 
of  nouQB  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  couaonent,  and  of  nouns  ending  in  ji,  ia 
a  matter  of  orthi^i;raphy  rather  than  of  etymology — of  spoiling  rather  than 
of  grammar.  In  tlie  spoi:en  language,  nil  these  plurals  are  regularly  formed 
by  flie  addition  of  tlie  soft  sound  of  s  to  the  nonn.  For  more  on  (he  subject 
of  (liefonnntion  of  the  plural,  exception^  ie.,  see  Additional  liemarks,  g  43. 

[| 43.  (1)  AVliat  la  snlil  otib<:  foraifitLon  of  i>liiial!  in  w f    (?)  Rnme  Kie  pliruls  |.f  thti 
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(3)  Gliildren  seems  to  exhibit  a  comliiruitioii  of  two  ancient  plura! 
forms.  Or,  ratlier  the  en,  in  the  case  of  this  word,  has  been  added  \a 
a,  form  already  in  nae  as  a  plural.  Ohilder,  as  the  plural  of  eMld,  ia 
still  in.  ooaunon  use  among  the  uneducated  classes,  in  many  parts  of 
the  British  empire.  The  present  plm^l  seema  to  have  been  fonned  by 
adding  en  to  this  more  ancient  plural.  The  Anglo-Saxon  plural  was 
cildva  or  cildi-a.  So,  here,  as  in.  a  thousand  oUier  cases,  ihe  aberration 
from  the  real  analogies,  and  old  established  rules  of  iangnage — the 
hlunder,  if  you  please — is  chargeable  to  die  educated  imA/asJdon-Jbl- 
loming  dasa,  not  to  the  common  people, 

(4)  According  to  present  custom,  tie  plural  foi'm  brotJters  ia 
employed,  -when  we  intend  to  express  the  natural  relation  snhsisting 
between  children  of  the  same  parenla ;  and  bretli^en,  when  we  apply 
the  word  iiguratively  to  designate  the  feEow  members  of  the  same 
profession,  or  society;  as  Christian  bretli/ren;  masonie  irethren,  &c. 
(B)  In  the  earlier  limgnage,  and  parfiotdarly  in  the  anthorized  Tersion 
of  the  Bible,  the  form  hretlis-en  is  employed  in  Uie  literal  sense  to  ex- 
press the  relation  of  sons  of  the  same  parent;  as,  Jos^Ws  irethreii, 
&a. 

(6)  Plnrals  in  en  were  much  more  common  in  old  EngUsh.  We 
lind  Buoh  forms  as  Jtosen,  plnral  of  hose  ;  shooen,  or  shoon  (not  yet  alto- 
gether ont  of  nse  in  some  parts  of  Britain),  plnml  of  shoe;  Machopen, 
plural  of  MacAop — now  written  iishop,  &c. 

(7)  We  have  noticed  already  that  a  few  nouns  forra  the  plnral  by  a 
radical  change — a  change  of  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root.  Tliis  me- 
thod of  formation  is  likely  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  ivMoh  traces 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  already  enumei-ated 
the  few  nouns  which  still  retain  plurals  of  this  form ;  §  42 ;  13. 

(8)  The  wordp^nMy  takmperme  for  plural,  when  we  mean  to  ex- 
press a  swn  of  money  ;  bnt  pennies,  when  we  mean  to  refer  to  the 
yieces  qfeoin.  The  words  sixpence  mean  so  mnch  money — it  may  be 
contained  in  a  single  silver  coin — but  the  words  sixpennies  mean  six  of 
the  copper  coins,  of  which  we  call  each  one  a  penny.* 

*  The  woi'd  pciiee,  aaoompianei  by  a  munei'ol,  aasumes  a  pluml  form ; 
Ra,  two  tix  pames,  &,e.    Here,  os  to  form,  we  have  a  double  plura].    As  i-a 


(E)  Kepcst  whni  Is  sold  of  plurals  In  en  In  Old  Ed^IsIi. 
(T)  nepaU  what  <s  EAld  orplntulstbrmedbjiiraijiciiic 
(S)  MeDtton  the  plnml  ibrnis  otpenm/  ia&  tlielr  aisUad 
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(9)  Dice  is  the  pkiral  form  of  die  used  in  play ;  but  die,  a  stamp, 
has  the  regular  plural  form  dia. 

(10)  The  nouns,  deer  and  slieep,  are  the  same  in  the  singular  and  in 
the  plural.  Swino,  often  giyen  as  the  plural  of  sow,  generally  means 
the  speoioa.  Wten  we  speak  of  a  nnraber  of  the  animals,  wo  use  the 
regular  form,  two  sows,  &o. 

(11)  Many  words  of  foreign  origin  retain  the  pluralform  of  the  3an- 
gaage  from  which  they  are  adopted.  (12)  Some  have  two  plural  forms, 
one  their  ori^nal  form,  flie  other,  a  regular  English  foi-m ;  as,  cherub, 
plui-al  eliemlim  or  cS«ru5s— the  first  the  Hebrew,  the  second  tho  Eng- 
lish plural.  In  the  same  manner  genim,  a  spirit,  has  the  phral  genii  ; 
but  gefiixm,  a  person,  of  extrflordinary  inteUeotnal  power,  has  for  plurd 
gevAvses.  Index,  an  algebraic  term,  has  indices  for  plural;  index,  a 
table  of  reference,  has  the  English  form,  tTidexea. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  words  which  commonly  t^e 


foreign  plural 

.    To  those  which  h 

aye  sometimes 

a  plural  of  the  Eng- 

lish  form  we  add  E.  pl.=EngIish  plural : 

m  Si'^g«!ar. 

numl. 

Singulai: 

Plaral 

Alumnus, 

Alumni.- 

Arcanum, 

Arcana. 

Amaauensis. 

Amanttenses. 

Asia. 

Axes. 

Analysis. 

Analyses. 

Bandit. 

Banditti,  E.  pi. 

Anunaloulum 

Animalcola. 

Basis. 

Antithesis 

Antitheses. 

Bean. 

Beaux. 

Cheiub 

Cherubim,  E.  pi. 

Medium. 

Media,  E.  pi. 

Crisis 

Crises. 

Memorandum 

Memoranda^  E.  pi. 

Cuter  OD 

Criteria. 

Metamorphosis.  Metamorphoses. 

Datum 

Data. 

Nebnlfl. 

Kebute. 

EfduTmm 

Effluvia. 

Oads. 

Oases, 

Elljp=  •< 

Empses. 

Parenthesis. 

Pai'enthesos. 

Enitnm 

Errata. 

PhenomeuoD. 

Phenomena. 

Focus 

Foci. 

Eadius. 

Kadii. 

Formula 

Formula!, 

Seraph. 

Seraphim,  E.  pi. 

Fungus 

Fungi,  E.  pi. 

Specnlura. 

Specula. 

Genins 

Genii,  E.  pi. 

Stimulus, 

Stimuli. 

gfii'ds  thoughfj 

a  Bij^penoe  bb 

B  aiiigle  object    'ifio 

eoncsptien  is  of 

a  'unil,  and  henco  eubc 

eptible  oi  plurality. 

(9)8te[eUiiyfB 

talnrcgarfloftSaworflif 

CIO)  TIlB  fliols 

Q  tegaril  of  the  wools  (iMi- 

(11)  WhatiBB 

aoreomewDrdsofftireis 

crigtn?    (13) -Wl. 

tfiu-therfhctlnwgKdot 

ionieofaicscf    GIte esamplcs. 

(13)  WLatiatl 

cpluioirormofBlumnusf 

to. 
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Siitsiitar. 

Tliimi.            ,     Siiianlar. 

Piu>^l 

Genus. 

Genera. 

StratniD. 

Stoata. 

Hypothesis 

Hypotheses. 

Tliesis. 

Theses. 

Indei. 

Indices,  E.  pi  (11) 

Vei-tebra. 

VetebrM. 

Lamina. 

LaminiE. 

Vertex, 

Tertices. 

Magna. 

Magi. 

Voites. 

Yortices. 

[§13, 


We  iniglit  add  to  this  list,  as  words  of  this  description  are  daily  in- 
oi-easing  in  flie  language.  But  as  such  words  are  generally  (especially 
those  uewly  iraporledj  only  used  by  persons  who  understand  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  come,  it  is  less  necessary  to  giye  a  complete 
emuneration.  (14)  We  now  commonly  nso  Messiems — by  contraction 
Mesai-3.  as  the  plural  of  Mr.;  as  the  Messrs.  Thomson,  or  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Adama.  The  old  fashion  was  to  say  the  Mr,  Ttora- 
Bons ;  and  Mr.  Thomson  and  Adams,  In  the  same  manner  we  now 
say  the  two  Misses  Thomson,  Formerly  it  was  more  common  ta  say 
the  two  Miss  Thomsons.  Mesdamea  for  the  plural  of  Mrs.,  so  far  as 
we  know,  occurs  rai'ely,  if  at  all, 

(IB)  In  regard  to  componnd  words,  such  aa  tnie  after  the  princi- 
pal word  in  the  compound  another  word  or  words  (ag  a  modifioa- 
tion.  or  complement)  foi-m  the  plural  by  adding  the  s  sonnd  to  the 
principal  word  ;  as,  eoJnmandeT-in-cMtf,  pi,  c<>w,mimdiirmnrchief. 
Here,  m^liief  is  a  mere  complement  of  commander.  The  same  applies 
to  the  words /ffiiA#i'-i)2-iow,  son-in-lwrn,  aide-de-eamp,  &c. 

(10)  "When  the  principal  word  comes  last,  it  of  course  takes  the 
plural  modiflcfttion,  (17)  Sometimes  both  words  assume  the  plural 
form,  bat  in  such  oases  the  words  are  scai'cely  to  be  reckoned  com- 
pounds, bat  rather  nouns  in  apposition.  We  have  examples  in  men- 
servants,  wDicen-servantg,  knighta-templars. 

(18)  ifouKS  BSED  OHLT  UT  TnB  PtTJCAt  FoKM. — Some  nouns,  being 
the  names  of  tilings  formed  double  by  nature  or  by  art,  are  used  only 
in  the  plaral ;  as,  Iiellmm,  lungs,  scissor^  tongi,  pincers,  &o. 

(19)  KottKS  USED  OBLY  IN  THE  SisGBLAE  FoEM, — Propsr  names, 
when  used  strictly  as  such,  that  is,  when  used  appropriately  to  a  single 
individual,  have  necessarily  no  plural  fonn.    When  nontia,  originally 


(14)  WhQtisaaidoflliepluMlofMr.?*!!. 

<l.'i)  Whst  of  eompomuls.  wtenoomplemontary  woi'ds  fellow  t 
(1^)  Wbat  whi^n  Uio  principal  word  oomca  lAst  in  tb&  eOTTtpou-. 
wmpaubd  ^^ords  3n  nbicli  both  v^firda  tote  tbepTnTAlfonnf 

(15)  Describe  tbo  noma  vblcli  ase  used  onl;  la  the  pinml  foir 
(19)  Tell  the  ti-it  class  of  nouns  used  onlj-  .h  the  singular  forui 
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pMj;^are  usurped  to  name  a  ok^g,  they  have  plurals;  as,  Tiie  Ctews, 
The  Tndors,  &o.  ■  ■  -i 

(20)  Moat  alstrmt  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  pinral.  Some 
of  them  ore- occasionally  employed  aa  names  of  cJmm  of  abstract 
attributes,  and  then  assnme  a  plural  form,  being  used  for  the  time  in 
the  same  manner  as  6onim>n  mum;  for  esample,  we  aay  the  virtues 
otjmttw  and  immolence.  But  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  apecia! 
nse  of  abstract  nouns,  which  is  to  expi-ess  an  attribute  regarded  in  all 
to  universality  as  a  single  conception.  When  we  speak  of  virtue,  we 
mean  the  attribnfe  virtnous  in  its  whole  extent,  and  this  admits  of  no 
plural ;  hot  when  we  say  the  virtue  of  prudence,  wo  imply  that  the 
conception  of  virtue  admits  of  subdivision  of  parts,  and  consequently 
the  name  must  admit  a  plural  form.    (See  g  26.) 

(21)  The  names  of  substances  which  ai-e  not  divided  into  percepti- 
ble parts  or  portions,  and  of  which,  consequently,  we  cannot  detei-mino 
the  quantity,  by  mere  enumeration  of  these  pai-fa,  but  only  by  mea- 
sure or  weight,  are  seldom  used  in  the  pinral  form.  (33)  Such  words 
aa,  buiUr,  lard,  pitch,  wm,  ffoU,  Hher,  irm,  &c.,  are  for  this  reason 
never  used  in  the  ptoal  form.* 

(28)  Several  nonns  having  plural  terminations  are  employed  in  the 
coDsti-uction  of  propositions,  sometimes  with  tlie  singular  sometimes 
with  the  plnra]  form  of  the  verb.    (34)  The  nouns,  Ti^an^,  ^ages  (see 

•^  Por  the  E^e  iiaason  assigned  nbore,  namely,  that  Oie  quantity  of  t!ie 
anbslanees  wWoh  they  represent  is  nlways  aswrtained  by  weight,  the  nouns 
vxmI,  tea,  mjar,  &o.,  oi's  never  used  in  the  pluitJ  form,  except  when  wa 
speak  of  different  sorta  of  these  commodities.  Thta.  we  speak  of  tlie  wools 
of  Spain,  and  tlie  wools  of  Saxony;  of  green  teas  and  Uaek  teas,  &o.  Many 
things  such  aa  the  Im^  fruits,  apples,  pears,  pewhes,  plums,  tiiough  their 
qnaafity  is  generally  asoerfftined  by  measure,  present  themselves  in  a  form 
whieh  su^esta  the  ideas  of  unity  and  plur.ility.  Thoy  are  capable  of  being 
counted,  and  are,  m  fecf>  osually  retailed  by  number.  But  the  metnis,  and 
some  other  subataneea  never  present  Uiemselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sug- 
gest the  notion  either  of  uitUy  or  plaralit}/,  esoept  when  formed  into  i-egular 
masaea,  or  manufaetnred  into  useful  or  ornamental  articles;  and  then  these 
masses  or  niauufaetured  articles  are  known  by  their  own  appropi-iate  names ; 
OS  ingots  of  gold,  or  silver,hars  of  iroTt,  guineas,  dollars,  cups.  goUeis,&Q.,  &e. ; 
so  that  a  plural  form  of  tlie  name  of  tlie  material  is  whoBy  u 


(20)  Kepeat  wlint  la  said  of  nSsiraei  jwims  in  refttence  to  tlilg  inattrj. 

(21)  Describa  n  elnss  of  usmes  of  siAstaaees  asod  onlj  fn  tLe  sln^nlar,    (52)  Give 
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Gen.  30 ;  38 ;  Hag.  1:6;  Eoin.  6 :  S3),  mnends,  ni-e  of  this  class,  with 
ethks,  mathematicii,  physics,  and  jaxny  similar  names  of  Bciencea. 
(25)  News,  thbngh  a  plnrol  form,  is  treated  in  construction  as  singolar. 
(36)  The  noun  j'itijw,  in  the  sense  of  (JWiSJe,  ioior,  is  employed  in  oon- 
etruction,  sometimes  as  singulai",  sometimes  as  plni^al.  (37)  Modei'n 
usage  inclines  to  the  employment  of  this  word  esclnsively  aa  plm-ttl. 
(28)  Bidhee,  originally  a  singular  noun  {richesae)  introduced  from  tiie 
Prenoh  hinguage,  seems  to  have  been  token  by  the  unedTioated  for  a 
plural,  because  it  ends  in  an  s  sonnd,  and  hence  it  has  come  to  be 
treated  as  a  plural  foi-m  m  grammatical  construction,  (30)  The  word 
always  taies  plural  verbs,  and  is  represented  by  plural  pronouns : 
''  Eiches  certainly  make  thmisehes  wings ;  iAey  fly  away,"  &c. 

(80)  The  word  alms  is  also  ori^nally  a  singular  form.  This  word 
has  come  in  the  same  way  to  be  treated  generally  in  tiie  language  of 
the  present  day  as  a  plural.  (31)  It  is  (at  least,  sometimes)  recognised 
as  a  singular  form  by  older  writere;  for  example,  "  Asked  an  ahmP 
(Acts  3:8.) 

ExBEOiSE  I.,  II.,  &c. — ^Let  the  learner  form  propositions  having  for 
their  subject  a  given  nnmbor  of  the  above  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  for  the  formation  of  plni'als.] 

pleB.    (K)  WLBtof  UianonnneKSf    (20) 'Wliflt  of  pBins,  in  the  Eenac  of  (J'tfiiSfa  /  (2T) 

WhatlsBaHofmodcrnugagaiQtblsmatterf  (3S)  WLnt I5 BMd oT the -wotd Ho'MS f  l^y 
WiBt  totin  of  verbs  iloes  it  take,  tnd  what  pronouns  represent  it?    Give  esamplo. 

(SO)  Wlist'aMldofthewordoinM?    (81)  IltsltererlMen treated  ss  sin^utorf  Ki- 
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OF     THE    TEEB. 

g  44.  PiiEiJMisAKT  Kbmark.— -(1)  It  is  the  usual  practice,  both 
in  Grammars  and  in  Dicfionaaes,  to  employ  the  infinitive  {the  v&hal 
noun  -with  the  prefix  to,  noticed  in  §  27)  to  designate  any  pai'ticular 
verb.  (2)  Thus,  the  word  which  asserts  being  is  called  the  verb  to 
be,  the  word  which  aasei-ts  writing  the  verb  to  write,  &c.  (3)  It  will 
be  convenient  in  compliance  with  universal  usage  to  retain  this 
manner  of  indicating  verbs ;  though  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  verbs  which  we  have  g^ven,  since  the  verbal  with  the 
prefix  to  is  not  assertive,  and  therefore  not  a  verb,  according  to  our 
definition.  (4)  The  learner  will  therefore  please  remember  that 
when  we  use  this  form  of  expression,  the  verb  to  jm-ite,  the  verb  to 
think,  &c.,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  words  to  write,  to  think,  are 
themselves  verbs,  but  to  express  concisely  (what  may  be  more  fully 
expressed)  the  verb  which  asserts  the  aetion  to  lonte,  or  of  uniting— 
the  verb  wl.-^h  es^esses  the  action  to  think,  &c. 

(5)  We  here  repeat  the.  definition  of  the  verb  which  we  have 
adopted :  viz.,  The  verb  la  that  woud  ik  a  PROPOBirioif  which 
EXPSESSBS  ASSERTION.  As  WO  ari'angc  in  the  class  of  verbs  all  the 
words  and  onhj  the  words  which  perform  the  peculiar  and  readily 
recognised  function  of  asserting,  the  learner,  jrfter  a  little  practice, 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them. 

Clasiifioation  of  Teres  in  bbfebencbto  their  Me  4»ino  — 
(  )  Th    hrs         king  ditin      n  fntonnn       hha 

ann  bnn        bwhp        a        a 

i)  ie  p  ed  cate —     maf  n      ia         nesp  th 


lert  C*)li«I»i't  the  csutlon  given  W  the  lei 
(B)  EopostthodcflniUouofaswSandUH 
(6)  Mention  n  striking  diatinotion  nmiing  ■ 
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fiiibjecfc  of  the  proposition— and. those  wHch  do  not  espresa  a  pi'edi 
eate  without  tlie  help  of  other  wokIs  to  complete  them.  (7)  Foi 
fixample,  the  vevbs  grow  and  sleep  espress  a  complete  predieaie— a 
complete  assei-tion.  Uniting  the  sttbjeet  xauns,  corn  and  boys,  with 
the  verhs  grows  and  sleep  respectively,  we  foim  two  complete  pro- 
positions containing  rational  assertions  ;  coru  grows  ;  dots  sleep. 
But  such  verbs  as  make  and  gtve  wi!l  not  form  complete  predicates, 
or  complete  assertions.  If  I  say  men  make,  or  men  give,  I  espreai 
no  complete  sense.  Some  completing  word  must  be  placed  after 
them  in  order  to  form  a  propcaition ;  as.  The  fiian  makes  ploughs  ; 
the  man  gives  lessons,  &c.  (8)  Regai-ded  in  this  point  of  view, 
verba  might  he  divided  into  complete  or  perfect  vei'bs,  and  incom- 
plete or  imperfect  verba. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  elassifloafion  of  verla  founded  on  tlicir 
meaning  (as  distinot  from  their  form),  and  laving  reference  to 
oonstmotional  arrangements,  wonld  he  one  which  should  distribute 
them  according  to  the  forma  of  the  complements  or  moAiJications  of 
which  they  ai-e  susceptible.  Following  this  metliod,  we  should  have 
a  class  of  verbs  which,  without  any  eomplmnmit  or  modification,  ex- 
press a  rational  predicate,  a  class  of  verbs  wliich  reqnire  a  complement 
indicating  a  passiee  or  suffering  oijeet,  a  class  of  verbs  which  require 
complements,  indicating  both  a  passive  and  a  personal  object,  a  class 
of  verbs  which  take  a  paeske  and  a  factitive  oijeet  to  complete  them, 
a  class  of  verba  which  require  o.n  a3.i:erb,  &c.  Such  a  elaasilication 
would  lead  to  details  ansuited  to  the  present  stage  of  our  progress  in 
gi-ammatioal  analysis.  All  the  useftil  purposes  which  it  conld  efi'ect 
will  be  effected,  whilst  we  examine  and  discuss  hereafter  the  sevei'al 
complements  of  verbs.  When  our  discussion  is  completed,  a  classifica- 
tion founded  on  this  principle  can,  if  requisite,  be  more  readily  made, 
and  more  easily  comprehended  by  the  learner. 

But  though  the  division  of  verbs  into  complete  and  incomplete 
verbs,  subdividing  tlie  incomplete  into  classes  in  reference  to  tlie  forms 
aicomplements  necessary  to  constitute  them  rational  predicates,  is  pei"- 
hap  the  most  philosophical,  we  defei'  (for  the  reasons  assigned)  in- 
tioduc  g  tfo  the  present,  (9)  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  old  and 
generally  -ece  e  1  class  fi  ation  vhich  is  exclusively  used  in  all  our 
d  ctionanes  as  veil  as  gramma  s  and  for  this  reason  claims  the 
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attention  of  tlio  learner.     (9)  It  claims  attention  also  as  preparatory 
to  the  explanation  of  what  is  called  the  passive  voie«  of  verbs. 

§  45.  (1)  This  classification  divides  verbs  {on  the  principle  of 
their  rec|uiring  oi'  not  requiting  one  partioulai'  form  of  complement) 
into  intransitive  and  Iransitijie,  or,  to  use  tfie  more  ancient  name% 
neuter  verba  and  aetive  verbs.  (2)  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  is  Has,  in  what  are  called  intransitive  ot  neuter  verbs,  that 
which  is  asserted  or  predicated  terminates  in  tke  siil^ect  of  the  asser- 
tion—affects only  the  subject.  (3)  Thus,  when  we  say,  "  Com 
grows,"  we  predicate  the  action  of  growing  of  the  subject  com,  as 
terminating  in  the  corn.  Tlis  act  of  growing  is  not  such  as  affects  . 
directly  any  other  object  beyond  the  subject  of  which  it  is  asserted. 
(4)  Hence,  this  class  of  verbs  has  been  appropriately  called,  by  6ome 
modem  grammarians,  subjective  vet'bs,  as  the  action  which  they  ex- 
press terminates  in  the  subjeet. 

(S)  On  the  contraiy,  the  transitive  or  aelive  verhs  express  an 
action  which  does  not  terminate  in  the  subject,  but  passes  over  on 
some  other  object  eifher  expressed  or  hnphed  in  the  proposition, 
(a)  Thus  in  the  example  used  above,  "  the  man  mates  a  table,"  the 
action  of  making  passes  over  upon  the  object  made—"  tli^  table," 
which  undergoes  or  suffers  the  action.  (7)  ITia  object  which  un- 
dergoes the  action  expressed  hy  the  verb  is  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  objects  of  the  verb's  action,  the  suffering  or  passim  ob- 
ject (8)  From  the  fact  that  the  action  of  these  verbs  passes  sver, 
they  have  been  called  trandlive  verbs.  Transitive  means  that  jiosses 
over.  (The  reason  for  which  they  have  been  called  active  verbs  is  to 
bo  explained  presently.)  (9)  These  verbs  have  also  been  appropri- 
ately named  objective  vei-hs,  because  the  action  which  they  express 
has  always  reference  to  some  object  exteraal  to  the  subject,  and  a 
word  expressive  of  .this  object  is  necessary  to  complete  them— that 


(9)  Whst  reatona  are  oaalgnea  for  giving  stlsiiUon  to  tlie  old  clnssifloBa™  ? 

1 4B.  (1)  Give  the  mines  of  Uie  two  divisions  of  vsrba  BMOriing  lo  tbis  doasiflosUon, 
(2)  StataUiepsOBlinrlUsBwhfolnlisUngnlsbwsuSai'orinMiMitoJverbs.  (8)  IHualrale by 
cxnmplea  (4)  Bj- whit  nimia  have  Uiesa  nouler  wrbs  bean  approprintoly  callefl  bj-Boina 
inoilerngraminiiriaiisf 

15)  Describe  the  actlrs  or  Iranaltlve  verbs.  (6)  Illnsti'ale  by  exoniplo.  (7)  What  nitoe 
Is  given  to  the  object  which  nndergoes  theaotlon  of  the  -vefal  (8)  What  does  (ho  Isrm 
(j'an*f«fe  mean,  and  why  Is  It  applied  to  this  class  of  verba!    (!l)  Whnt  other  mma  haa 
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is  to  enable  them  to  form  a  rational  ^-editxite.  (10)  We  shall  re 
tain  the  old  Eames  neuter  and  active,  or  intransitive  aud  transitive, 
which,  as  we  understand  and  use  them,  are  equivalent,  viz.,  intran- 
Bitive  to  neuter,  aud  transitive  to  active. 

(11)  Every  verb  that  always  espi'esses  a  complete  predicate 
belongs  of  couree  to  the  class  of  muter  or  inimndtive  verbs.  (12) 
But  many  verbs  which  cauuot  make  complete  sense  without  modi- 
fying words  belong  also,  to  the  class  of  neuter  verbs — that  is,  of 
verte  expressing  on  action  terminating  in  the  subject  of  which  it  is 
asserted.  (13)  Thus  the  verb  behaves  will  not  form  a  complete  as- 
sertion without  the  help  of  another  word.  The  Soy  behaves  is  not 
a  complete  assertion.  To  express  complete  sense,  we  must  say,  the 
hyy  behaves  well  or  behaves  ill,  or  use  some  other  words  expressive  of 
tte  manner  of  his  behavior.  [(14)  Still  this  verb  requires  no^ifls- 
sive  object.  The  action  of  beliaving  passes  over  upon  no  other  ob- 
ject ;  it  torminates  in  the  sul^ect.  If  we  place  after  it  a  word  in  the 
form  of  an  objective  complement,  it  must  be  a  word  expressive  of 
fie  same  person  with  the  subject  noun  ;  as  in  the  example,  the  boy 
behaves  himself  well.  Here  himself  refers  to  the  same  individual 
expressed  by  the  subjeet  nmin — hoy.  We  cannot  say  fbat,  the  boy 
behaves  any  other  person,  or  any  other  thirty,  well  or  ill,  &e.  That 
is,  the  verb  behaves  can  take  after  it  no  suffering  ot  passive  object 
distinct  from  the  subject  of  which  it  is  asserted.  In  other  words, 
the  action  terminates  in  the  su^ect.'j 

(IS)  It  bas  been  already  noticed  tliat  all  the  verbs  of  the  class 
which  we  have  ventured  to  name  complete  verbs,  admit  of  modify- 
ing or  completing  words,  but  none  of  them  admit  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  passive  object ;  they  do  not  express  an  action  which  can 
pass  over  on  an  object  distinct  irom  the  subject  of  which  they  are 
employed  to  make  an  assertion.  The  importance  of  this  distinction 
among  verbs  will  be  better  understood,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  various  foims  of  modifications  or  complements  which  we  attach 


been  BiTcn to  them [  Andwhrt  <10)  WliatnnmtudowB  adopt?  (U)  To w1iicli,ot tl 
classes  do  thscoBiplEtevMbaMoiig!  (12)  Are  any  of  tho  fooomplete  rerbs  also  neot 
n3)IlliiBti-8lelJjiineiflimple.    [(14)  Kepi»t  wlial  ia  eaifl  iu  further  illustraUon of  tlie 
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to  them  in  order  to  form  complete  predicates ;  and  wLen  wo  come 
to  consider  tlie  passive  form 

[(16)  The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  actiye  and  uonter 
verba  may  perhaps  he  rendered  moie  mtelh^blo  by  the  exhibition  of 
examples  of  neuter  verbs  which  aie  manitestly  eqnivolect  to  certain 
other  active  verbs,  together  with  a  noun  expressing  a  particnlai-  pas- 
sive object.  Faa-ticipate,  for  instance,  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  taie 
with  the  nowipart  employed  as  its  passive  object,  Fartidpate,  to 
tahepart.  Hei'e  taie—tiie,  active  verb— ia  obviously  tlie  !css  complete 
of  the  two,  since  it  requires  the  complementary  word  part  in  order  to 
render  it  equivalent  to  participate.*] 


*  We  mny  liere  notice  the  ndvantoge  gained  ia  langui^e  by  employing, 
ns  we  tommonly  do,  verba  expreseive  of  incomplete  predioates,  instead  of 
always  employing  vei'bs  espressive  at  once  of  on  action  and  the  object  wliieh 
this  aolion  immediately  affeola.  The  woi'd  participale,  means  exdvisively 
to  (a!*e  part.  Indeed  it  is  a  compound  of  two  Latin  words,  the  one  of 
which  means  jmrt  and  Uie  other  laks.  But  the  word  take  may  have  a  Vflat 
number  of  other  modifieadons  designating  passive  object  attached  to  it  be- 
Eides  tM^  and  with  each  of  these  it  will  espresa  a  distinct  assertion ;  as  take 
advice,  take  courage,  lata  caamel,  take  time,  &e.,  iJtc.  And,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  words  employed  to  express  these  modificatjons  are  ne- 
oi^saiy  for  other  purposes  beadcs  tliis.  They  are  not  invented  and  added  to 
the  language  for  this  sole  purpose,  but  ali'eady  previously  existed  as  names 
to  bo  used  for  mbjeet  nouns.  This  is  only  a  secondary  use  to  which  they  ai'C 
applied.  Ifow  if  wa  had  a  separate  form,  as  ia  the  ease  of  the  wordpor- 
tuipate,  to  express  the  verb  take  with  each  of  the  paasive  object!  which  may 
modify  iti  we  should  have  a  oonsldei'able  namter  of  Woids  added  to  the  lan- 
guage to  express  aaseilions  which  are  snfBciently  espressed  by  the  verb  talCe, 
repeated  with  cei'tain  words  already  in  use  for  other  nece^ary  purposes. 
When  we  reflect  that  what  we  have  now  said  of  the  verb  tate  applies  to  a 
liost  of  otlier  verbs,  we  shall  he  able  to  coneeiva  what  vast  economy  of 
words  has  been  effected  by  the  subdivision  of  thought  in  the  proecas  of 
foiming  signs  to  give  it  expression.  Were  not  only  verba  modified  by  ob- 
jective complements,  but  verbs  modified  by  all  the  other  complements  (of 
which  we  shall  fa-eat  presently),  scrviDg  to  make  up  full  and  perfect  predi- 
cates, to  be  expressed  by  separate  distinct  forms  eoiTCsponding  to  each  scve- 
ral  modification,  the  increase  of  woi-ds  would  be  still  immensely  gi'eatei-. 
The  next  step  in  a  retrograde  direction  would  be  lo  express  every  distinct 
pi-oposifion,  subject,  predicate,  and  all  their  several  modifications  by  one  die. 

[(IB)  IllnsWat^  tia  aistlncu™ te[™n  acfl^e^ni  neutsr  verbs  by  tlie  o.niple  of  It. 
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[(IT)  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  ttat  frequently  tlio  same  word 
is  used  totli  as  an  active  and  a  nmiei-  verb — but,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, wiUi  very  different  meanings.  (18)  Thus,  The  skip  sin/cs, 
and  Tke  pirate  sinX-s  the  ship.  la  the  fii'st  case  tlie  word  sink^ 
expresses  an  action  whidi  tenninates  in  the  subject,  in  the  lattei'  ease 
an  action  which  necessarily  passes  ovei-  upon  a  suffering  ox  pasm'c 
object;  that  is,  an  object  which  suffers,  or  receives,  or  ia  affected 
directly  by  the  action.  (19)  We  have  similar  examples  in  Glass 
breaks,  and  John  breaks  tke  glass  ;  Tke  wood  bums,  and  Tke  man 
bums  tJie  wood;  William  feels  warm,  and  Ths  physician  feels  the 
patient's  palse,&c.  (20)  Here  the  verbs,  "h-eaks,"  "bums"  "feels," 
are  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively,  in  an  active  and  in  a 
nmtei-  sense,  but  the  meaning  of  these  words,  when  employed  transi- 
tively and  intransitively,  is  totally  different ;  the  actions  asserted  in  tie 
two  cases  are  altogether  unlike.  (21)  The  action  of  burning  asserted 
of  tiie  wood  in  the  one  case,  and  the  action  of  burning  asserted  of 
the  man  who  uses  wood  as  fuel  in  tlie  other  case,  ai'e  as  unlike  as 
almost  any  other  two  actions.  Both  agree  in  being  attended  by 
the  same  phenomenon — the  combustion  of  wood,  and  fivini  tiiis 
come  to  be  expresse^l  by  the  same  word,  the  same  sign.  The  verb 
bums  has  a  third  meaning  distinct  from  ilie  two  already  mentioned ; 
as,  for  example,  wEen  we  say,  The  fire  bums  ani/  substance  placed 
near  it,  Tke  fire  bums  the  boy's  clothes.  (22)  In  regard  to  most 
of  these  verbs  doubly  employed,  as  active  and  as  neuter  verbs,  tiie 
neuter  seems  to  be  the  primitive  or  original  use,  and  the  active  a 
secondaiy  use  usuipe<l  in  the  progi'ess  of  the  language.     (23)  Many 

tinct  aigu,  A  lauguage  of  this  kind  would  be  whuUy  unmoju^enLle  and 
nearly  useless  in  the  intevcomea  of  life.  We  reap  much  advantage  from  the 
complex  method  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  espresang  thought — tlie  method 
of  emplojiog  propoations  conasting  of  numeroua  aigns  (words)  orderly  or- 
anged.  We  should  not,  therefore,  complain,  if  this  eomples  aiTuigement 
Bometimes  ocotdons  a  little  ironblo  in  gi'ammatioal  aniilyMS,  and  often  ren- 
deis  great  care  neceesary  on  the  poi't  of  the  speaker  and  writer  to  avoid  ara- 
liiguity  and  obscurity. 
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Of  these  vorl«,  m  then  usurped,  icti^e,  a  fiimitivt,  «.e,  Idong  to 
the  class  wkoh  tie  giinimaiians  Live  called  caumlims  In  Uie 
active  Ko  ttey  sigmfj  to  came  to  do  tliit  which  the  neutei  verb 
expresses.  Foi  example,  The  jnmte  sinks  the  ikip,  that  la,  The 
pirate  caused  the  shp  to  unk  The  fannm  bur»^  wood,  tint  j^ 
causes  wood  to  humfor  fuel'\  ' 

EsERoisE  r  —Let  the  learnei  pomt  out  the  vei  bs  in  %  gn  ea  kss  dd 
Jistmsuishing  the  aenta  and  active  verbs,  assigning  his  leason  foi 
calhng  iiem  verbs,  and  his  reason  for  clasMcg  them  nmong  the  active 
or  nentev  vei'bs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Model  of  Analtsis.— Esiample  l.~Commree  and  mmi^heturea 
JlourUh  together.  The  verb  in  this  proportion  is  Jlc^rish,  beeanse  this 
«,ord  expresses  tJio  assertion.  Flourish  is  a  iieuter  or  intrmsitiee  verb 
because  it  expresses  au  action  tei-minating  in  the  mljeet,  and  not  pass- 
ing over  upon  nny  olject  anffericg  that  action,  or  directly  aifected  by 
It.  We  cannot  say  that  commerce  or  manufactnres  flowish  any  per- 
son or  any  thing. 

EsAMPLB  ^.—Perseverance  overcomes  difficulties.  The  verb  or  as- 
sertive -vvoi'd  here  is  "overcomes."  This  verb  is  aetive  or  trandUve, 
since  It  espresses  an  action .  whioh  passes  over  directly  on  a  passive 
^^ect.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  expressed  by  the  word  difficulties, 
the  action  expressed  by  "  m>Bi-comes"  does  not  termimte  in  the  subject 
ExEECisE  II.— let  the  leai-ner  furnish  a  written  list  of  twenty  or 
more  neuter  verba,  and  give  his  I'easons  for  assigning  tliem  to  this  class 
Exercise  m.— A  similar  list  of  active  verbs,  with  rensons  nsaigued 
for  the  classiflcatiun. 

ExEHCisE  IV.— A  list  of  verba  used  botli  in  an  active  and  in  a  ueu- 

These  exercisoj  to  be  i-epeatad  till  the  learner  understands  com- 
pletely liow  to  distinguish  neuter  and  active  verbs. 

§  46.  [(1)  Among  the  intransitive  verbs  there  is  one  which 
merits  our  special  notice  on  account  of  its  frequent  employment  in 
language,  and  yet  more  on  account  of  its  peculiar  significaneo— we 
mean  the  verb  which  is  used  to  assert  existence  or  ieinff,  commonly 
called  the  verb  to  be.  (2)  This  verb  assumes,  when  employed 
asseitirely,  t}ie  fonna.aw,  is,  are,  was,  tcere,  &c.,  aceordrng  to  the 
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pei-son  ajid  number  of  the  suhject  noun.  (3)  Tlie  leib  !••  he  haa 
been  generally  considered  as  the  veiuj,  byway  of  pie-eminence,  and 
lias  hence  been  called  the  mhstantive  verb.  ■  (4)  These  distinctions 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  word  because  it  has  been  supposed  not 
only  to  posesa  peculiar  siguificance,  but  to  perfoim  a  peculiar  funotion 
in  propositions.  (5)  It  has  been  recognised  both  by  logicians  and 
gcammariaiis,  aa  ordinarily  expressing  the  umple  eopula  and  there 
fore  essential  to  all  propositions,  and  always  i  nphed  when  not  ex 
pressed  in  every  assertive  woi'd.  (6)  According  to  this  view  ■Jl 
other  verbs  imply  this  copula  or  verb,  fo  b  and  eipre-  s  at  the 
same  time,  an  aUribv,te,  and  from  this  fact  are  ctlled  adjective  verhi, 
being,  as  is  supposed,  made  up  of  the  sahitimtive  verb  and  am  attn 
bute  or  adjective.  (7)  This  opinion  of  a  peculiar  pramfnalical 
function  pertaining  to  tlie  verb,  expressive  of  existence,  tliough 
almost  universally  admitted  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  we  (hint, 
will  appear,  on  careful  examination,  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation. 
(8)  ABd,  so  long  as  it  is  mtuntained,  it  stands,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  attempt  a  lucid  and  con- 
sistent analysis  of  language.  (9)  The  verb  is,  in  our  opinion  (an 
opinion  not  rashly  formed),  expresses  a  predicate,  or  partial  predicate 
(namely,  being),  and  indicatei  a  copula,  like  all  other  verbis.  (10) 
The  real  difference,  the  only  difference  is  between  the  predicate  which 
this  verb  asserts  and  the  predicates  asserted  by  other  verbs.  (11) 
Other  verbs  are  nearly  all  used  to  assert  action  (we  mean  action  in 
the  most  enlarged  sense),  this  to  assert  bein^  or  existence,  which  it 
must  be  acknowledged  is  a  very  peculiar  conception,  and  which  has 
intimate  relation  with  the  subject  mattei'  of  our  other  conceptions. 
(12)  Were  we  to  attempt  to  explain  the  conception  of  betn^  or  entity, 
and  its  relation  with  other  conceptions,  we  might,  hke  many  who 
have  gone  before  us,  readily  involve  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  meta- 
physical subtleties.     (18)  Happily  this  task  does  not  lie  in  our  way, 

•rethonBBnlnBertlye  forma  of  thoTOtb(o5ff  (S)  Inwhot  light  haa  this  rerb  been  gm- 
erallr  r^srdedt  (4)  Why  hnya  sncli  disUnc«oiia  beea  heetoweil  upon  tbia  word?  (5) 
What  pecnllor  funoMon  dooa  it  eioluslnjlj  petform  acoording  to  Ibe  notions  of  ersmraariam 
«na  loeicloBS  t  (0)  What  do  sll  the  verbs  aceorfing  to  this  Tiew  tmplr,  and  what  lisve  ihor 
to  consequBnce  been  railed  !  (1)  Wlint  ie  aida  oF  this  noUon  f  (8)  Wbst  Is  the  offset  oJ 
m^utalnlngltt    (9)  What  opinionishereeKpressedoftlieyBrb  B?    (10)  What  nppeara  to 

TlewofUioiiibject.    (18)  Wli«t  IB  ealfl  of  esplaiaij^  the  conoeption  of  being !    (la)  Has 
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(14)  "We  fiimply  oontond  that  tlie  verb  to  be  has,  gramma  tkalhj 
considered,  no  function  that  disliriguiithes  it  from  other  verbs  ;  wLa^ 
ever  may  be  the  metaphysical  mysteries  connected  with  the  concex)- 
tion  which  it  expresses.  (15)  In  tlie  proposition,  for  example.  The 
steward  is  faithful,  what  we  assert  of  the  steward  is  the  predicate 
BBiHo,  modified  or  completed  by  the  -woid  ftithful.  "  Being  faith- 
ful" is  asserted  in  the  proposition,  and  not  simply  "faithful,"  aa 
the  logicians  and  grammarians  generally  have  inadvertently  main- 
tained.] 

Note.— The  doctrine  in  regard  ffl  the  rerb  to  be,  presented  above, 
may  seem  novel  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  beea  taught  to 
consider  this  verb  aa  expressing  the  naked  c</pula.  "ft'e  were  taught 
BO  to  consider  it,  and  never  donbted  till  recently  of  the  sonndncss 
of  the  ancient  and  common  doctrine  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
We  had  written  a  large  part  of  a  treatise  on  grammatical  analy- 
sis in  conformity  with  the  common  view  of  this  matter.  In  the  pro- 
i^ress  of  the  work  we  encountered  difflcnltiea  which  ive  could  not  sur- 
mount,  inconsistencies  which  we  could  not  reconcile,  whilst  we  ad- 
hered to  the  current  opinion  entertained  of  the  verb  to  he.  Though 
the  distinction  stated  above,  and  the  innovation  proposed  in  the  man- 
ner of  analyzing  propositions  may  appear  of  small  moment  to  a  snper- 
iiciai  observer,  we  are  assured  that  it  wil!  not  so  appear  to  intelligent 
and  well-informed  grammarians.  Such  will  anticipate  that  very  im- 
portant changes  in  tlie  mode  of  conducting  grammatical  analysis  will 
necessarily  follow  from  this  new  view  of  the  so  eddied  auhtmtim  veri. 
And  they  will  readily  trace  these  changes  in  other  parts  of  this  trea- 
tise. TVe  appe(d  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  as  vpe  have  hereto- 
fore appealed  to  the  judgment  of  others  in  conversation,  withont  ever 
once  failing  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  favor  of  onr  view  of  the  matter, 
when  fuUy  and  plainly  stated.  We  put  to  them  the  following  simple 
question ;  their  answer  wiU  decide  whether  they  hold  to  the  old  doc- 
trine, or  agree  with  our  views  r  In  the  pi-oposition,  "  T/ie  steward  is 
faithful,"  is  it  simply  '■'■faithful"  that  is  asserted  of  the  steward,  or  is 
it  "leing  faithf-a\"  that  is  asserted  of  him f  If  the  ktter,  as  we 
Jiiamtain,  and  as  al!  to  whom  we  have  presented  the  subject,  after  de- 
liberation have  admitted;  then  the  verb  is,  gramtmtically  considered, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  other  intransitive  verbs.  It  may  be  modified, 
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as  we  sliall  presently  see,  by  tlie  same  kind  of  complements  as  other 
neuter  verba,  and  bj  no  Mad  of  complement  differeat  from  tlioBC 
which  some  of  them  admit.  The  analysis  of  tie  propositions  in  which 
it  is  nsed  as  the  assertive  word,  presents,  under  thie  view,  no  peculiarity. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  meaning,  it  is  more  frequently  nsed  than  any 
other  verb.  And  owing  also  to  this  peculiar  meaning  it  happens,  that 
in  the  English  langnage  every  kind  of  action  asserted  by  all  the  other 
verbs,  with  a  few  exceptions  (see  §  63),  can  he  asserted  by  this  verb, 
completed  by  the  verbal  adjeotivo  in  i-n^f  (or  perhaps  ratlier  the  ■ner- 
hal  nowftl  foi-med  ii-om  the  other  verbs  respectively.  (See  §  fii).  This 
capability  of  such  nnivei-s^  application,  and  especially  of  serving  with 
the  help  of  ft  verbal  to  assert  iuUUtntially  the  same  predicates  which 
M6  asserted  by  the  other  verbs,  has,  no  doubt,  originated,  or  at  least 
given  greater  currency  to  tho  notion  so  generally  entertained,  tliat 
this  verb  is  simply  a  copula — an  instrnment  to  indicate  assertion— 
and,  consegnenfly,  that  it  is  implied  in  all  other  verbs.  The  action, 
for  example,  of  growing  can  be  preacated  either  by  using  tho  word 
gram,  or  by  using  the  woi-da  is  growmg.  The  com  grows,  or  the  com 
is  growing.  But  when  we  come  to  the  close  analyMs  of  the  latter  pro- 
position, we  find  that  it  contains  an  clement  which  the  other  does  r-* 
In  the  proposition,  corn,  grows,  growing  simply  is  asserted  of  the  co 
bnt  in  the  proposition,  com.  is  growing,  bem  growing  is  assert 
These  two  propositions,  in  the  current  usage  of  the  language,  are  i 
ployed  for  different pmiJoses,  as  having  a  recognised  difference  of  me 
ing.  The  one  cannot,  with  propriety,  in  all  cases  be  snbstitnted 
the  other.  Gom  gram,  is  a  proposition  always  ti'ue,  bnt  com  is  grow- 
ing, is  only  true  in  the  season  when  com  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
gi-owth.  In  the  former  case  growing  w  asserted  indefinitely,  in  the 
latter  it  is  asserted  as  aetuall^  existing  aai  progressive. 

We  may  notice  here,  that  a  large  proportion  of  aU  the  propositions 
which  we  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  are  those 
in  which  the  existence  of  some  quality  or  property  is  asserted  of  some 
subject.  In  constructing  all  such  propositions,  the  verb  which  predicates 
esistence  performs  a  part.  Add  to  this,  what  we  havejust  mentioned 
above,  that  the  same  verb  is  used  with  the  verbals  in  ing,  to  express 
action  in  actual  existence,  or  going  on  at  a  time  indicated,  besides 
(what  we  are  about  to  consider)  that  the  passive  form  in  onr  language 
is  made  by  means  of  this  verb,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
tiie  several  assertive  forms  of  tho  verb  to  lie  come  into  constant  nsein 
discourse. 

JBefore  we  couclude  tills  note  (perhaps  not  unnecessarily  long  tbr 
the  vindication  of  tho  conrse  which  we  have  pursued  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  verb  to  le,  and  the  copula  of  propositioiis,  &o.),  -we  may  mention 
briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  curious  in  these  matters,  some 
of  the  difficulties  ivhicli  ive  encountered  in  pursuing  out  analysis  on 
the  old  method  {namely,  considering  the  verh  to  ie  as  the  real  oc^ula 
of  all  propositJona),  and  whicJi  difficulties  hare  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  us  first  to  dauU  of  the  soundness  of  tlie  common  views  of  tlie 
oopuia,  and  finally,  to  rejeet  these  views. 

One  of  tliese  difficulties  arose  from  mattere  already  presented  in 
this  note.  How  shall  we  establish  a  distinction,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory,  that  iB  couslitntea  simply  the  copula  (or  simply  indicates 
predication),  between  such  assertions  us,  1st,  com  grom,  and  3d,  cm-n 
is  growing  f  What  is  asserted  of  com  in  the  first  of  these  propositions  1 
Is  it  not  plainly  tJie  act  expressed  by  growing  ?  And  if  is  merely  in- 
dicates assertion,  what  but  growing  ia  asserted  in  the  second  i  And 
yet  all  must  admit  that  the  two  propositions  are  not  eqnivolent,  are 
not  always,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  completely  intercliaageable. 
It  may  be  replied,  that  growing,  which  we  assert  is  predicated  in  the 
first  case,  is  n  noun ;  and  grotoing,  in  the  second  example,  is  a  partici- 
ple. Suppose  we  admit  this,  how  will  it  help  tlie  objector  and  the 
advocate  of  the  old  view  f  Is  an  action  expressed  in  the  second  pro- 
position ?  If  so,  how  conies  it  to  be  expressed  by  a  participle,  and  not 
by  a  HufeJontw  name  of  that  action?  Hoi-e  is  a  new  difficulty.  But, 
waving  this,  how  wU]  this  plea  tliat  groining  in  the  second  proposition 
is  a  participle,  help  to  eaplain  the  difference  between  thetwo  proposi- 
tions S  The  difficulty,  it  will  be  seen  already,  ia  easily  solved,  if  we  ad- 
mit is  to  be,  like  other  verbs,  a  predicate,  or  partial  predicate,  indicat- 
ing at  the  same  time  assertion.  73,  according  to  this  -view,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  asserts  ieing.  And  in  the  assertion,  com  ia  growing, 
Mn(/  growing  is  wliat  is  asserted  of  the  com,  that  is.  Muff,  or  exist- 
ence m  that  quailed  slate  en^rcsaed  ly  the  attTiiutiBe  word  growing. 
But  we  suspect  that  growing  js,  in  the  above  use,  rather  the  noun  in 
ing  than  a  participle.    (See  §  64.) 

Again,  in  many  eases,  is  is  employed  as  a  complete  pi-edicate.  As 
in  the  examples.  Ood  ia,'''' Joseph  U  jw(,  Simeonisnot;"  "■Tms.yiAS, 
but  time  shall  be  no  more."  In  the  first  of  these  examples,  Idng 
without  any  modification  is  asserted  of  God— to  God  exists;  in  the 
last,  leing  in  the  past  is  asserted  of  time.  The  cases  in  which  the 
verb  to  he  is  employed  to  express  a  iull  predicate  in  our  language,  ore 
fer  more  numerous,  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Tlie  propositions  in 
our  language  where  the  verb  to  le  expresses  the  complete  predicate, 
are  generally  introduced  by  tlie  words  it  or  lliers.  I':>:ainples.  It  is 
winter.  It  irm  avtumn. 
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•  'Taoi  All-Souls'  Eyf ,  and  Surrey's  lif  sit  heat  lilgli." 

There  are  men  wlio  think,  &o.— men  -who  tliink,  &o.,  are ;  that  ia  (tlra 
predicate),  leing  is  naaerted  of  "  nwra  who  ikinh"  so  and  so.  The  feet 
that  the  verb  to  le  in  such  instances  espreBses  a  ftvll  predicate,  is  some- 
what disgniaed  by  the  form  of  expression.  But  sni-ely  it,  in  the  first 
class  of  examples,  serves  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  subject  which 
jmineaiately  follows  the  verb,  and  neither  it  nor  any  thing  else  serves 
as  a  complement  of  the  predicat*.  In  the  fli-st  example,  ample  exist- 
ence in  an  implied  pi-esent  time,  is  predicated  of  winter,  and  in  the 
second,  past  exisfance  is  pi-edicated  of  autumn.  In  the  examples  com- 
mendng  with  tltere  (whatever  may  have  been  tlie  origin  of  this  form 
of  expression,  whether  it  is  an  imitation  of  tiie  French  lUj-a,  ooofl- 
sioned  by  the  importation  of  Xtench  idioms  aft«r  the  Hoi-maa  con- 
quest, or  an  insmaUile  extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  ^i^e,  Ijll  it 
came  to  be  employed  ia  cases  where  its  ori^nul  meaning  was  ohscureS, 
and  finally  lost),  one  thing  is  plmn,  that  now  this  word  adds  no  modi- 
fication to  the  predicate,  bat  serves  mnch  the  same  general  purpose  as 
the  word  it  does  in  the  preceding  examples ;  that  is,  it  sci-ves  to  ena- 
ble us  to  throw  the  subject  after  the  verb,  and  thus  hi-ing  the  mbject 
noun,  into  contact  with  the  proposition  ("  men  who  think,"  &c.)  which 
modifies  it.  This  is  the  form  of  expi-esmon  which  we  generally  adopt 
to  predicate  mere  S«inj  or  existmoe.  To  say,  Men,  wh>  thinh  so  and 
so  are,  to  express  the  mere  existence  of  such  men,  is  a  manner  of  ex- 
pression ucsanotioned  by  nsage,  conti-ary  to  our  idiom,  and  wliich 
seems  feeble  and  void  of  all  harmony.  The  feebleness  and  want  of 
harmony  ai-e,  perhaps,  the  reMon  for  rejecting  it,  and  adopting  tlie  form 
commencing  with  there,  in  which  the  ori^al  meanisig  of  th^e,  namely, 
m  ihatflaee,  is  wholly  snppressed,  and  the  word  comes  to  serve  a  sort 
of  pronomhial  function.  In  many  other  languages,  simple  existence  in 
such  oases  is  expressed  by  the  vei'b  equivalent  to  our  to  le  (by  what  in 
those  languages  is  called  the  ctfpMiaby  logioians),  without  any  accompa- 
nying word ;  as  for  example,  in  Latin  mnt  (supply  homines)  qui  putent, 
&o.  "We  subjoin  a  few  more  examples,  from  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  verb  to  be,  used  to  express  a  oompleta  predicate  :^ 
"That  they  are  double  to  that  which  is."  Job  11 :  6,  "ITie  gi'aas  of 
the  field,  which  to-day  is."  Katt.  0  :  80.  "  He  that  comoth  U>  God 
must  believe  that  He  IS."  Heb.ll:6.  "Fromhimwhichwand  which 
loas."  RcT.  1;  4.  "And  there  are  seven  kings;  live  are  fallen,  and 
one  is"  &o.  Eov.  17: 10.  "And  the  beast  that  was,  aud  is  not." 
Eev.  iV:  11. 

Another  difficulty  which  presented,  itself  whilst,  in  our  attempts 
to  pve  a  satisfactory  analyMs  of  tlie  structure  of  the  language,  wa 
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recognised  the  verb  to  he  as  performing  tho  functioa  of  n  nioi-e  oopida, 
TTM  to  flsoertaia  the  diBtinotion  between  the  grammaUcal  ftinotions 
performed  by  is,  for  esample,  in  the  proposition,  The  wan  le  old,  and 
the  function  performed  by  liecomsi  in  the  proposition.  The  man  becomes 
old,  or  by  grows  ia  tbe  proposition,  The  man  grows  old,  or  by  seems  in 
the  proposition,  The  man  seems  old.  The  difference  of  meaning  of  all 
these  Terhs  is  abnndantiy  clear,  but  we  could  not  discover  or  aHsign 
any  pwnmatiait  distinction.  Till  this  was  done,  we  felt  bound,  if  we 
called  IS  the  copula,  to  call  becomes,  groins,  seemg,  &c.,  cop-alaa.  In  this 
case,  copulas  would  he  numerous  euongh,  eiiice  erery  verb  whict  can 
take  an  a^ective  after  it  as  a  modifioatioii  (aud  we  shall  find  hereafter 
that  there  are  many  suoh)  might  chum  this  name.  This  waa  the  dif- 
ficulty which  notually  arrested  our  progress,  and  the  attempt  to  solve 
it  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  already  stated,  that  between  is  and  the 
other  verbs  mentioned  above,  there  is  ho  eBAMMiTiOiiT  ho  rnso- 
tnoHAL  bipeeiibscb:  whatktee;  that  both  it  and  they  alike  espress  a 
predicate,  whDst,  in  common  wibh  all  verbs,  they  indicate  predication, 
that  is,  servo  as  copula;  consequently  that  there  is  no  word  in  our 
language  {and  question,  is  there  one  in  any  otiier !)  which  expresses  a 
mere  naked  copula. 

§  47.  Thk  Passive  Voick.— (1)  Besides  tlie  otlier  uses  of  the 
verb  to  be,  wtat  is  called  the  passive  voice  is  formed  in  English,  as  in 
many  other  languages,  by  the  combination  of  this  verb  with  a  class 
of  verbals  espressive  of  completed  action  formed  irom  the  other  verbs. 
(2)  For  example,  we  say,  using  the  active  form.  The  son  loves  the 
father,  and  tising  the  2>assive  form,  The  father  is  loved  by  ike  son. 
h  loved,  made  up  of  the  assertive  foim  of  the  verb  to  be,  with  the 
word  loved,  a  verbal  adjective  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  partici- 
ple), expressive  of  comjj^eto^  action,  constitutes,  as  wo  see  here,  the 
passive  form  o{  loves, 

(8)  Tho  passive  voice  ot  passive  form  k  conflne<l  to  that  class  of 
verbs  which  we  have  above  named  transitive  or  active  vei'bs.  (4} 
The  passive  form  of  these  verbs  affords  us  another  way  of  express- 
ing the  same  proposition,  (hat  is  expressed  by  the  active  form.  (5) 
Wlien  we  employ  the  passive  form,  we  make  the  word  which,  when 
ne  use  the  active  form  of  the  verb,  represents  iho passive  or  sufer- 

i».  (1)  lloiv  is  the  posits  voioein  English  ibrmadP    (5)  IllBstratoby  nil  tfynraple. 
ices  tbla  toiin  ensMft  ns  f 0  dc  I    (5;  Wliit  ciinnie  do  we  make  in  llic  Eubiect  nonii  nhen 
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iTig  otyecl,  the  subJKt  noun  of  t^e  proposition.  (6)  TIius,  iislag  tlia 
active  form,  we  say,  The  carpenter  makes  a  tcAle,  and,  using  tLc  pas- 
sive forai,  A  table  la  made  hy  the  carpenter:  (7)  Tliia  passive  form 
of  the  vei'b  is  convenient  when,  as  often  happens,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press that  soiao  i>ecson  or  thing  suffera,  or  undergoes  an  action  per- 
formed by  an  agent  unknown  to  us,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
ply a  definite  subject  for  the  pioposition  espre^ed  actively.  (8)  For 
example,  we  can  say,  The  masi  ia  Jdlled,  withont  knowing  who  haa 
killed  him ;  The  house  was  set  on  fire,  without  knowing  the  incen- 
diary, whoso  name  would  serve  as  the  definite  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition made  with  the  verb  in  the  active  form.  (9)  We  have  other 
means,  it  is  true,  of  ex^jressing  the  same  lact  by  an  active  foim. 
(10)  We  can  assume  an  indefinite  subject,  such  as  is  expressed  by 
the  indefinite  words,  somebody,  something,  and  say.  Somebody  killed 
the  man,  Somebody  or  something  set  the  house  on  fire.  This  form 
of  expression  is  preferred  in  some  languages.  (11)  But  the  passive 
form  is  not  only  often  the  most  convenient  in  sudi  cases  as  now 
iescribed,  but  also  sometimes  useful  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
gi'eater  variety  and  greater  smoothness  of  expresaon. 

ExBKOiSES. — Eemaek.— In  the  following  exercises,  the  learner  may 
be  allowed  to  modify  his  snbjeot  noun  by  a  determinntiTe  such  as  a, 
an,  the,  this,  that,  one,  and  those,  those,  (we,  three,  &o.,  with  plural 
nouns;  or  by  any  descriptive  adjective,  such  as  good,  bad,faithfii.l, 
&c.  After  the  verb  to  he  he  may  use  any  adjective,  and  after  the 
active  verb  any  noun  necessary  to  complete  its  meaning,  and  after  the 
passiiiefopm  of  the  verb,  the  noun  which  serves  as  subject  of  the  active 
form  with  the  word  l;/  before  it.  The  Kberty  of  using  these  modifica- 
tions Tpvill  facilitate  his  task  in  forming  propositions.  These  modifica- 
tions will  all  be  explained  afterwards  in  their  proper  places.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  cannot  peipl«x  the  pupil  who  Imows  English.  Use 
the  word  is  in  forming  the  passive  when  the  mtjeet  noun  is  singular, 
and  are  when  the  subject  noun  is  plural. 

ExEHCisi!  I.^Ohange  the  foUowhig  propositions  into  propositions 
expressing  the  same  meaning,  and  having  verba  of  the  passive  form. 

we  eoplojllio  passive  form!  (0)  Illostrats  by  nn  esBiiipk.  (T)  Whea  Is  tl!8«s*of  tm 
BwincoiiTeiilontt  (9)  illoslrato  bj  m  example,  (S)  Cim  we  effect  llie  aanii^  purpose  hy 
mMtlvsformf  (Id)  Desorlbe  Uieiroj  of  emploj-lngm  aetivoform!  (11)  Fm^vliat  olhci 
paipoEBB  la  itiepaaiin  I'oice  csnyeDieut  1 
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John  writes  a  Jotter.  Somobody'  strOces  "ffilliara.  Jaoics  sends  a 
message.  The  sorvant  kindles  a  fire.  The  soldiers  plunder  the  conn- 
lay,  the  army  vanquishes  the  enemy.  He  praisea  good  men.  He 
loves  good  boys.  John  detests  dishonest  practioes.  That  roan  agists 
woi-thy  persons.  That  man  keeps  tlirae  horns.  Vice  prodnces  im- 
mense suffering. 

ExEECiesa  H.  III.,  &o.— Write  ten  propositions,  each  esprasaed 
both  actively  and  passively.  Model:  John  keeps  a  gardener.  Agar- 
deaer  is  kept  by  John.  We  give  the  perfect  parfioiples  of  the  verbs 
used  above.  These  participles  are  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  passive.  "Write,  writUn;  strike,  struch;  send,  eant ;  keep,  Ice^t. 
The  rest  all  end  in  ei.  See  list  of  those  wliich  do  not  ead  in  «<?'  §  67. 
[(12)  We  may  here  observe  tJiat  it  is  to  tlie  existence  of  a  pas- 
sive form  of  the  verb  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages— a  fonn 
constituted,  to  some  extent,  of  the  root  of  fJie  verb  modified  by 
fieidm  without  the  aid,  as  in  our  language,  of  an  additional  word- 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  terms  active,  paasive,  and  neuter,  ap- 
plied to  verbs.  (13)  The  transitive  verbs  were  susceptible  both  of 
an  active  form  and  a  passive  form ;  that  is,  a  form  in  which  tlia 
subject  of  the  proposition  is  the  actor  or  agent,  and  a  fonn  in  which 
the  subject  represents  the  recipient  .of  the  action,  and  is  passive. 
(14)  These  verbs,  when  used  in  tlie  one  form,  were  called  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  active,  and  when  used  in  the  other  form,  pas- 
sive. (15)  Or  one  form  of  the  transitive  verb  was  called  by  them 
the  active  vMce,  the  other  form  tlie  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  (16) 
All  active  verbs,  and  none  but  active  verbs,  accoiding  to  this  dassi- 
fieation,  are  susceptible  of  a  passive  use  and  passive  form.  {11)  Alt 
other  verbs,  not  admitting  of  a  passive  object,  and,  consequently^ 
not  of  a  passive  voice,  they  called  neuter  vei'bs ;  that  is  (for  neuter 
means  neither),  mitJier  active  nor  p:tssive  verbs.  (IS)  The  subject 
of  these  verbs  is  by  them  ^teiihei-  asserted  to  act  on  an  object  dis- 
tinct from  itseJt;  nor  to  be  the  passive  recipient  of  an  action.] 

Note.— The  foregoing  remarks  are  the  more  necessary,  because 
Bomo  modem  grammarians  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  principle 


■e  on-o  the  oilgiu  oTUid  to-ma  aeths,3>«^8i^,  nnd  n 

■^lerF    (IS)  0( 

■M^peBartls  anBccptiblef    (14)  How sro  ffiojciill 

eawhenHsBdin 

w]i™  usa!  in  the  othoi' !    (16)  Express  this  olboni 

fsB.    ae)  What 

ible  of  a  passive  thrrn?    <1T)  Wbat  are  all  otlicr  - 

;erbs  lallefl,  ind 

■  whbh  tlj^y  aro  called  mesnt    (la)  WLat  is  »!if,l 

of  lliesnbjMtot 
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on  ivhieli  the  undent  division  is  founded.  They  liave,  in  consoquonce 
of  this  misnntlei'stantling,  in  some  cases  suggeatet),  in  some  cases 
adopted,  a  classifloallon  of  verbs  into  "  active  transitive,  active  inti-an- 
sitive,  passive  and  neuter ;"  not  observing  tliat  tlie  terra  aatke  is  used 
by  tlie  ancient  grammarians  to  indicate  the  same  thing  wbicli  is  now 
iiiilioated  by  transitive,  and  that,  with  the  sense  which  the  word  ac- 
tive assumes  in  the  old  grammai'B,  an  active  intransitive  verb  is  an 
absurdity,  and  active  tmnsiUve  a  usele-ea  repetition  of  equivalent 
terms. 

The  ancient  classification  is  (properly)  founded  on  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  in  the  graminaMml  susceptibiUties  of  verte ;  but  the  divi- 
sion into  actime  trwnsitise,  active  int/remsitive,  &c.,  is  fonnded  on  two 
baaes — the  grammatica]  ensoeptibilltiea  of  verbs,  and  their  meaning  as 
signs  of  thought.  Verbs  are  called  actiiie  from  their  meaning,  their 
significance,  snd  transitiee  or  intransitive  flrom  the  fket  that  they  are 
susceptible,  or,  on  the  contrary,  not  sasoeptible  of  being  modified  by 
a  passive  object.  A  dassiflcation  of  tiiis  kind  is  illogical,  and  sei-ves 
only  to  create  confusion  of  thought,  and  difficulty  and  cmbaiTassment 
to  the  learner. 

"Were  it  not  that  many  of  our  dictionaries  retain  the  old  names, 
active  and  jumter,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  discard  tiiese  names  alto- 
getiier,  and  employ  esclnsively  the  more  significant  and  less  objection- 
able names,  transiiim  and  tntransitive,  now  generally  used  by  gi'am- 
marians.  But,  whilst,  in  most  dictiontales,  the  old  names  oeti-oe  mid 
neuter  are  still  used  to  deagnate  this  division  of  the  vei'bs,  and,  in 
some  moi'e  recent  dictionai'ics  the  tehns  transitive  and  intraTisitioe 
fli'e  empl  y  d  f  th  m  puip  t  ei«  y  f  the  guidance  of 
the  leai  It    ^  d   t     ar  e^  th  t  tl        two  sets  of  terms 

should  befml  tlmajdtlth  hid  m  mber  that  though 
tlie  nan  es  diff  t  tl  las.fi  t  n  d=sg  t  d  by  them  is  the 
same. 

I  48    r  ^  — (1)  Th        ost    mp  rtant  mo<lifica- 

tion  of  form  which  verbs  undergo  in  our  language  is  tliat  employed 
to  indicate  the  different  ftWs,  to  which  an  assertion  has  reference. 
(2)  These  forms  are  called  the  tbbses  of  the  verb.  (3)  The  term 
lense  is  derived  from  the  French  language,  in  which  it  is  the  woi'd 
to  express  time.*  _^_^_____ 

*The  Latin  woi-d  iempjis  used  to  espress  tliia  same  modificatiou  of  verbs 
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SUPrOSBD  HISTORY  c 


Tlie  following  remarks  in  reference  to  tlie  history  of  the  foiTOa- 
tioa  of  tenaea,  especi^illy  in  tlie  Teutonic  feuuily  of  languages,  may 
interest  the  inquisitive  student  of  English  Grammar : 


s  the  history  of  the  formation  of  tenses  to  be  this. 
Urst,  the  verb  hi  its  primary  form  (tlie  root)  was  employed  to  mal;e 
nil  tinda  of  assertions,  -whethci-  in  reference  to  the  present,  past,  or 
future;  that  is,  it  was' employed  altogether  ind^nitely  ns  regards 
iime.  But  as  past  transactions  (past  events)  form  a  large  olaas  of  the 
subjects  about  whioh  men  have  occasion  to  speak,  it  would  ho  found 
convenient  to  have  a  form  specially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
leaving  all  assertions  about  all  other  except  past  occurrences,  to  bo 
expressed  by  the  aadent  indefinite  form.  As  mankind  generaJly,  and 
especially  in  a  rude  age,  do  not  make  the  future  so  much  the  theme 
of  oonvei-sation  as  the  past,  which  embraces  all  that  traditionary  and 
legendary  lore  which  forms  the  whole  literature  of  rufle  nations,  a 
future  tense  would  be  a  later  invention.  lu  fact,  the  ancient  Tentonio 
dialects  appear  never  to  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  progress.  They 
had  no  future  tense.  The  modern  languages  founded  on  tliese  dia- 
lects have  supplied  tbis  defect,  though  generally  in  a  somewhat  clumsy 
and  awkward  manner. 

The  first  step  towai-ds  a  tense  in  tlie  ancient  Teutonic  tongnes, 
peems  to  have  been  to  modify  the  vowel  sound  of  the  original  verb, 
when  the  assertion  had  reference  to  a  past  event.  Afterwards,  tliey 
began  to  express  the  same  distinction  by  an  addition  to  the  root— by 
what  is  called  inflexion.  This  addition  likely  in  the  first  instance, 
consisted  of  soaio  significant  word  appended  to  the  root.  But  this  in 
time  came  to  be  so  incorporated  with  the  root,  as  to  form  with  it  a 
single  word.  In  this  state,  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at  the  period 
when  the  old  English  be^ns  to  be  formed  from  it.  It  possesses  only 
one  tense  distinct  from  the  original  verb,  formed  in  the  words  m  mo«t 
common  use,  and  likely  of  most  ancient  origin,  by  a  modifli^tion  of 
the  vowel  soimd  of  the  root,  and  in  the  rest,  by  a  iernnnation  Be- 
sides this  it  possessed  means  le^s  or  more  complete  of  distmguishing 
the  coT^imotiw  from  the  independent  use  of  both  these  tense*,  or 
what  is  called  the  mbjunstiie  from  the  tndicafim  mode.    Our  fature 

Hi"  ri  each  lenipt,  Eiigliah  tmse,  ia  dei^Ivcd 
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68  RinunruRB  of  lakguagb.  [§  48, 

tenso  and  nl!  t.he  other  coinpouiKl  tensa  forma,  wliother  expressive  of 
time,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  action,  or  of  botli,  are  the  fi-uita  of 
the  (rather  bungling)  efCorfa  of  aa  ago  posterior  to  the  Aoglo-Sason 
period,  to  express  what  is  genei-aily  expressed  in  the  languages  aaoient 
and  modern  of  the  South  of  Europe,  by  a  complicated  system  of  in- 
flexions. 

These  historical  remariis  throw  light  npoa  severid  grammatioal  i)e- 
ciiliai-itJes.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  indefinite  tense  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  especially  in  colloquial  forms  of  expression  in  speaking  of 
what  is  past  and  future ;  aa,  when  we  say,  Plato  writes  beautifnUy,  or 
reasons  well,  ifeo.,  and,  I  go  to  the  counti^  to-morrow,  Snch  forms  »f 
expression  will  not  suiprise  us,  when  we  remember,  that  the  form  of 
the  yerb  here  employed  was  anciently  used  for  assertions  relating  to 
all  times,  and  till  a  ooniparatively  recent  period,  always  used  to  ex- 
press th&Jhttire,  The  more  recent  forms  appropriated  to  express  past 
time  and  future  time,  can  in  such  instances  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
distinction  of  time  is  either  not  important  to  bo  considered,  or  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  sense,  if  not  by  the  accompanying  modifying 
words. 

[(4)  In  most  languages,  by  what  ai'S  called  the  tenses  of  verbs, 
n^ore  than  mere  time  is  indicated.  (5)  If  time  alone  were  indicated, 
we  could  have  only  four  modifications  at  the  most,  via.,  one  to  indi- 
cate that  the  assertion  is  made  without  reference  to  time,  a  second 
to  indicate  present  time,  a  third  to  indicat^i  past  time,  and  a  fourth 
to  Indicate  future  time  {that  is  time  fo  come). 

(6)  For  verbs  by  means  of  the  ^rms  called  tenses  do  not  gen- 
erally indicate  time  more  definitely  than  this.  (7)  When  greater 
precision  in  indicating  time  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  addiljonal 
modifying  words  espi-essive  of  the  definite  time  intended.  (8) 
Many  languages  have  not  forms  of  verbs  sufficient  to  indicate  dis- 
tinctly the  three  grand  divisions  of  present,  past,  and /m(w™  time. 
(9)  And  most  languages  have  no  separate  form  to  be  used  when 
there  is  no  reference  to  time  intended.  (10)  They  employ  foi  tliis 
purpose  t!;e  same  foi-m  by  which  present  time  is  espreased.     (11) 

1(4)  la  mora  than  mere  Wins  infllcsUa  by  tfo^e  forms !  (5)  If  tiino  nloao  ii-ete  fndlcRteii, 
RownMnytonessUonlilB-otovof  (0)  Slalo  tbe  reason  nsstgned.  (7)  Hew  do  >vo  Micnte 
Hmo  witli  pester  iireefsion !  (S)  Hare  all  longnngcs  fonns  sr.fHcient  to  dlatinpiisli  pie- 
•X'lt.past,  anSfiibiret  (3)  Have  lanfuogcs  gonoraily  n  disHnet  fonn  to  i.se  wlion  tliero  la 
wrefereneotoame!    00)  Wlint  form  Bsoally  servos  tbla  iwposo  t    (11)  If  timt  rioiio 
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§  46.]  or  TENSE.  89 

Sueli  languages,  if  time  alone  wero  indicated  by  the  forms  called 
tenses,  slioidd  have  only  tlii'ee  tenses.  (12)  Yet  some  of  llieso  Ian 
guages  have  six  or  more  forms  called  tenses.  (13)  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  another-  modification  of  the  sense  of  the  verb,  besides 
time,  and  distiirot  from  time,  is  expressed  by  what  are  called  teases 
or  leme/ormsm  most  languages.  (14)  This  fact  seems,  from  the 
tevms  perfect  and  imperfect  iised  ia  naming  certain  tenses,  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  old  grammai-ians,  tJiough  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  tbe  majority  of  modern  grammarians.  (16)  Verbs,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  generally  express  action,  and  all  actions, 
and  heinff  also  (that  is  all  conceptions  asserted  by  verbs),  may  come 
to  be  spoken  of  either  first,  m  progressive  (fiat  is,  going  on),  or 
iiKomplete  at  any  time  past,  present  ov  future,  or,  secondly,  as  com- 
pleted at  s.  present  ovpast  time,  or  to  bo  completed  at  a  future  time. 
(18)  This  element  we  may  call  the  condition  of  the  action  as  conv- 
pleted  at  perfected,  or,  on  the  contraiy,  incomplete  and  progressive. 
(11')  Now  to  express  distinctly  all  the  varieties  of  modification  oc- 
casioned by  tiie  union  of  tiiese  elements— the  complete  and  incom- 
plete^ condition  of  the  aeiion  expressed  by  the  verb,  with  the  element 
of  time,  we  should  require  fen  separate  forms. 

(18)  IVo  should  require,  1st,  A  form  to  expr^  an  assertion  indefi- 
nitely—without reference  either  to  tlie  tune,  or  the  condition  of  the 
action  asserted. 

(19)  2d.  A  foi-m  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  refei-onco  to  the 
present  time  alone,  without  mdicaticg  either  the  emnpUte  or  incom- 
plete conciition  of  the  action. 

(30)  3d.  A  foi-m  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  reference  simply 
to  the  jjflsJ,  without  indicating  whether  the  action  is  completed  or  not 
completed. 

(31)  4th.  A  form  to  express  an  assertion  that  hjia  reference,  in 
like  manner,  simply  to  future  Wmc— the  time  to  come. 


vre_'a  indicated  by  teme  f&rms,  Iiow  many  lensis  should  such  iangiingra  Sava  at  moat  ?  Ili) 
J!.T-^"Y,'^°r'  '"^^"'^  '*"^  ''"^  """^  "''"'™°  languagoa  t  {18)  Tell  Ibo  resson  of  UUt 
(H)  WtMIcadEuatosoppoaetlisttlifsftctinis  rooognfaeJ  bvtlie  noiuent  crammatlsniif 
(16)  Dffiortfte  He  dllftront  mamicra  In  whicb  tte  acUon  of  verba  mt.j  come  to  be  Bpoken 
(■£     (10)  How  may  tbe  elomcnt  described  as  oonneeled  sometlmM  ivitb  the  sctioQ  ofi-ei-bs 

BnJ  the  condltloa  of  the  aollon  of  the  vorl),  lioir  mnny  separolefonna  are  rconlred ?  (1S1 
Describe  fo™  Isl.    (19)  Form  2d,     (20)  Foim  Brfl.     (21)  Form  4tlL     (22)  Por,„e  f-tk 
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(32)  Dth,  Present  time,  1 

6th,  Past  time.      S  Action  pi-ogrcsalvo, 

Ttii,  Futnre  time.  ) 
(23)  Stia,  Preseat  time.  1 

Sth,  Past  time.       >  Action  completed. 
lOtli,  Future  time.    ) 

(24)  In  Engliali  we  express  only  two  of  tJie  above  modifications 
of  tlie  sense  of  tlie  verb,  by  means  of  the  root  aud  infisdon,  without 
tlie  help  of  other  wokIs.  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  otherwise, 
we  have  only  two  shnple  tense  forms  in  our  language ;  and  it  is 
doubtful,  as  wo  shall  see,  whetlier  one  of  these  two  can  properly  be 
called  a  tense.] 

§  49.  (1)  We  call  those  bimple  tekseb  which  consist  either  of 
the  root  of  tlie  vei'b  alone,  or  of  the  root  after  undergoing  some  modi- 
fication of  its  form.  (2)  When  any  modification  of  the  time  or  of 
the  eondiiion  of  the  action  asserted  by  a  verb  is  expressed  by  the  help 
of  other  words,  we  call  this  combination  a  compound  tense.  We 
shall  first  consider  the  simple  tenses.* 

(S)  We  use  the  simple  root  of  the  verb,  subject  to  certEun  modi- 
fications to  indicate  the  jterson  of  the  subject  (§  52),  to  express  an 
assertion  without  refei'ence  either  to  the  tiine  or  the  condition  of  the 
action.  Examples:  /  virile,  Tie  writes,  tlie  man  thinks,  &c  (4) 
This  may  be  called  the  jKTKPiNrra  form  of  the  verb — indefinite,  we 
mean,  as  relates  botii  to  time  and  to  progressive  or  completed  action. 
(6)  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  shall  call  this  t 
TEssE.f     [(6)  Tliis  foi™  has  been  generally,  but  impropeiiy,  i 


*  It  may  Bdmit  o  donbt  whether  what  we  have  mlled  tlie  compound 
tensea  eliouid  he  considered  as  proper  tense  fonm  of  the  respective  vei-bs  to 
wliidi  they  aie  assigned  in  our  gromniars. 

f  This  name,  we  admit,  is  not  BfrietJy  pi-oper,  lor  this  form  of  the  verb 
is  renlly  no  tease,  because  it  does  not  indicate  tiine,    IVe  may  here  obaeiTe, 


idTtb.    (33)  Forms  3tl^  0th,  ami  lOUi.    (24)  How  many  of  tliBSe  aodiflcal 
DftliB  v»b  do  wo  oxprosa  In  English  bfioadllladfiirmaDrtbeTiMt?] 
9.  (OWbntnrermllcasdBpJsSfnsM?    (2)  ~ 


IhB  coiiHiUDJi 

of tlio action?    (4) -Whit. 

may  tills  form  b( 

1  called?    (5)  What 

,edfortlio5.ili. 

iofniiiC'rmUy?    [{C)  Wii; 

Mi'^'i  this  form  b. 

:m  Cfilled  tliei)''escn 
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I  49.]  INDEFISITE    TEKSE.  SI 

tliink,  called  tlie  present  toiise  of  Engliali  verba,  because  it  is,  vety 
commonly  used  in  asaertioBs  that  haye  referenca  to  present  existijig 
events  or  facta  (7),  but  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  any  necessary 
connectJon  with  the  present  or  any  otbei'  time.  (8)  Tiiia  foi'm  is 
employed  in  asserting  all  general  tmtlis — trutLa  which  exist  inde- 
pendent of  all  time;  as,  ffod  is  eternal;  Truth  is  U'rtckangeahlc ; 
A  triangle  has  three  sides  and  three  angles;  and  all  mathema- 
tical and  physical  trutis  tliat  are  of  an  immutable  nature.  (9) 
It  is,  in  &e[,  used  predaely  for  the  purpose  described  above,  under 
form  1st;  namely,  to  assert  all  kinds  of  action  and  existence,  ■when 
Via  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  action  definitely  to  either  2Mst,  present, 
or  future,  nor  fo  indicate  whetlier  it  is  conyphted  or  progressive, 
(10)  So  far  is  this  form  from  being  confined  to  fie  assertion  of 
actions  or  states  of  being  connected  with  present  time,  that  it  b 
often  employed  to  express  what  is  manifestly  past  or  manifestly 
future;  as,  Flala  thinks  prof  mindly,  Cicero  -wRirBs  with  great  ele- 
gance. (11)  Here  tlie  actions  asserted  are  past.  John  wkites  to 
his  faOier  next  Saturday.  He  goes  to  town  io-mmtow.  Hero  the 
ac-tion  is  future.     (12)  Now,  although  neither  the  past  existence  of 

tliat  the  more  philoaopbicul  gi'ammariaiis  Imve  applied  flia  fenns  definite  mid 
ilkdcjtnite  very  vagnely  fo  tenses.  Thej  nre  not  even  agi'eed  wliioli  tenses 
ore  definite  and  which  indefinite.  Some  call  the  post  tenso  definite  and  t]ie 
perfect  indefinite;  others,  on  the  contrary,  eoll  Uie  ppat  tense  indefinite  and 
tlia  perfect  definite.  This  dJB»greement  has  arisen  fivmi  eonfoTinding  the  two 
distinct  elementa  or  modifiontiona  indicated  by  the  forms  called  tensea; 
namely,  lime  and  tlie  condition  of  the  predicate  as  completed  or  incomplete. 
A  reference  fo  this,  and  fo  the  foot  tiiat  no  tense  ever  expresses  a  definite 
jjoint  of  time,  would  at  once  have  settled  tlie  conti'oversy.  "When  tlie  past 
tense  is  called  definite,  it  ij  meant  that  it  espresaes  that  wliioh  is  definitely 
vast.  When  the  perfect  is  adled  definite,  it  is  meant  that  it  expresaes  what 
is  definitely  completed,  not  what  is  definitely  past.  The  name  imperfect^  moat 
improperly  given  to  tlie  pmt  tense,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  en^or  of  calling 
it  indefinite.  It  certainly  expresses  the  past  definitely.  "VVe  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tJiia  diapnte,  as  we  see  no  uae  in  applying  this  terai  either  to  the 
past  or  the  perfect  tense.    "We  apply  it  only  to  the  tense  before  vis,  and  only 


(7)  Slato  tLs  olilPoUon.    (8)  For  whnt  h  th 

Ufbrnisaldtol 

boetoployeat    Givs  the  exam- 

rlss.    (5)  Dcsoiibo  U.e  pteciso  putpoM  fo 

TivLicli  IMsfo. 

■m  to  emplojea.    (10)  Wbot  U 

Mf.l  to  allow  that  Uiis  fonn  is  not  conBDod  t 

oUieeiprmio.! 

lofpresonUotloi!!?    (11)  lllus 

iich  examples.  S:c 
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02  STRUCTDEE    OF    LANGUAGE.  1§  50 

the  actions  i)i  the  one  case,  nor  ths  future  existence  in  tlie  otlier  is 
indicated  by  the  vei'b,  but  either  left,  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter,  or  rendered  manifest  by  the  accompanying 
worda  expressive  of  time ;  yet,  if  it  were  the  proper  and  inherent 
function  of  this  form  to  assert  present  time  {that  is,  if  tt  \vere,  as 
most  gramniariana  teach,  a  present  tense),  it  could  never  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner. 

(13)  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  employ  this  form  to 
express,  in  au  explidt  manner,  that  an  agent  actually  peiforms  an 
action  in  the  present  time.  (14)  For  this  purpose  we  must  have 
I'ecom'se  to  a  different  form  of  espreasion.  (16)  If  I  am  asked  ivhat 
John  actifally  does  at  present,  I  do  not  answer,  He  writes,  but  Se 
is  tmitinn  For  the  explan'ition  of  this  form  of  expression,  see 
§62)^] 

§  CO  (1)  W*,  employ  m  Engh'Oi  a  iiodified  form  of  the  roots 
of  our  \eibs  to  expiess  in  a-^ertion  that  has  reference  simply  to 
the  PAST  without  indicating  whether  the  action  was  progressive  or 
completed  at  the  pist  time  lofened  to      (2)  Esamples :  The  boy 

in  the  acnae  ladioateJ  namely  indefiiiite  as  to  both  time  and  the  Btato  01 
the  action 

*  It  may  be  a  IdtJ  in  couhimnfion  of  the  views  eicpretaed  flljoye,  that 
in  the  Anffi  Soion  the  basia  of  ihe  present  English,  thei-e  is  nothing  escepl 
this  indaGn  to  foim  to  aipifea  fihre  aotioo  Whether  aa  asaerlion  in  that 
language  is  mdefimt^  09  to  tune,  or  present,  or  fitnre,  ia  not  io  be  learned 
from  the /orni  of  tha  verb,  but  by  some  other  meana — from  the  nature  of  Iha 
flfsartion,  the  conneotioo  of  the  diseourse,  or  modifying  worda  added  to  indi- 
oata  time.  For  proof  of  this  the  inqnisitive  reader  is  referred  to  aatisfaotory 
examples  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trandaUon  of  the 
Goapela:— Matt  2S:  46.  Luke  13:  verses  24,  26,  28,  2T,  28,  29,  30.  In 
all  tiiaae  places  (and  we  might  add  an  indefinite  nmober  of  amilai'  examples) 
the  Greek  future  (or  perhaps  the  Lalin  future,  for  the  translation  oppeara  to 
have  been  maSe  from  a  Latin  veraon)  is  invariably  rendered  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  indefinite  form — the  form  fi'om  which  our  indefinite  form  (incorrooily 
called  the  present  tense)  has  manifestJy  descended,  and  which  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  repreaenta. — See  Eemarba,  g  43. 

(13)  Cnn  M-c  bj  thia  (bim  cipress  notion  in  tLe  pcosent  tis]>lleltly  ?  (IJ)  llmv  do  n-e  «!■ 
taesB  such  action  t    (IS)  Give  nn  CT^ampI?.] 

1 00.  (1)  Describe  the  purposo  for  which  wo  employ  a  modified  forai  of  tlio  roola  of  out 
*MiB.    (2)  Give  ctnuipIeB,  iinil  ttll  what  the  form  of  tlie  verb  employed  imlicntos.    RS) 
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wole  yesterday  ;  The  man  thmgU  difermtly  ;  Thepoet  lived  in  the 
country.  In  these  expressions  it  is  simply  indicated  by  tUform  of 
tlie  verb  employed,  ttat  the  action  asserted  is  past.  [(3)  Tlie  ac- 
tion may  have  been  ia  progi'ess  or  completed  ;  and  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  we  may  be  able  from  such  an  assertion  to  in- 
fer its  condition,  whether  progressive  or  completed  at  the  time  past; 
but  this  condition  in  sucli  cases  is  only  inferred,  it  is  not  indicated 
hy  the  form  of  the  expression.  (4)  This  is  the  only  tense  properly 
so  called;  that  is,  expressed  in  English  by  a  modification  effected 
on  the  root  or  original  form  of  the  verb  withont  other  ausiliary 
words.  (5)  What  we  have  caUed  the  indefinite  tense,  is  expressed 
by  the  unchanged  root  of  the  verb ;  and,  as  regards  indication  of 
time,  is  properly  tio  term.  Or,  if  we  employ  tense  as  a  fframmati- 
caliermhia  particular  form  of  the  verb,  this  might  be  called  teme 
no  teme~tii&  ter^  that  excludes  the  element  of  time.] 

(6)  The  tense  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root  of  the  verb, 
and  which  expresses  simply  past  time,  we  shall  call  the  past  tense, 
orpRETEMT  tbksb;  and  verbs  of  tiis  form  pbetemts.  [(7) 
This  foiTO  has  been  very  commonly,  but  veiy  improperly,  called  ia 
our  grammars  the  imperfect  tettse.  (8)  Except  tiat  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press what  was  customary  or  habitual  in  past  time,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  what  is  called  the  imperfect  tense  in  other  hn- 
giiages.] 

KoTR— We  migiit  object  notwitliout  renson,  to  the  name  imperfect  Iwss, 
that  Btricttyspenting  it  involves  an  absurdity,  Mneeper/fc/,  or  imperfect  w:a- 
nol,  wiOi  propriety,  ba  asserted  of  time,  or  atlmbuted  to  time,  fliat  is,  to  tense 
(temps,  tempv.)  in  its  originol  agnifitadqiu  The  abBoi-ditj  ivill  appear,  if  we 
propose  tlie  quesiions,  what  do  yon  mean  \,j  imperfect  time  (  What  kind  of 
time  is  i7«pcrfKt,  or  perfeet  time  f  It  wiU  not  do  for  the  gi'ammarian  wlio 
calls  tli«  tense  under  consideration  the  imperfect,  to  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
this  absurdity,  by  saying  ihat  perfeot  time  means /nisAcrf  time,  and  imper- 
fect time  unfinisliod  time ;  because,  unfortunately  for  Mm,  it  k  what  ia  oaUed 
thi  perfect  Icnee  in  oui-  own,  and  in  other  languages,  and  not  iho  imperfect 


Whs.  mis  tenaa  Is  nsod,  maj  n-o  BomcUm 

osiBftrtheoondWonorUieactl., 

majwelnferitt    (4)  Shilo  what  ia  tomu' 

ked  In  regarfl  gf  this  tose.    (5)  H 

ctthsinde^iUtmselJ 

(8)  What  name  Is  given  lo  tlio  iwiss  fo 

rmeil  by  a  modiJlcaHon  of  tlio  roo 

[(()  Bj  n-hat  name  liaa  fhfs  tense  bew  U 

nproporly  culled  f    (3)  Raa  this  t 

in  common  (iu  rrgard  to  its  n?e)  nidi  the 

■  irapcrftct  tense  In  other  langMge 
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tense,  wliioli  is  vaaA  ixclusivdy  in  nssetting  acUona  performed  iii  a  period  ol 
time  not  yet  fully  elapsed  oi-  finiBhed.  We  aay,  John  has  written  a  letter  this 
day,  (Ma  week,  iltia  year,  to  his  father,  employing  the  (so  culled)  porfeot  tenee 
foi'  the  very  I'onaon  (as  graiamarlaua  nniyemJly  admit)  that  the  period  of 
time  referred  to— We  day,  llie  ioeek,  tlie  year,  is  yet  presenli  and  nolfinUhei 
On  tlie  contitiry,  if  tlie  assertion  referred  ta  yesterday,  last  week,  lattyear — a 
period  of  time  oompletaly  past  aoA  firdshed,  we  must  employ  what  has  been 
improperly  called  the  imperfiet  tense;  Jahn  weote  a  teller  yesterday,  Jce. 
Our  objection  to  imper/eet  employed  as  an  attribute  of  time,  obyionaly  ap- 
plies equally  topej/eciandtojj/Kper/ee^ -which  lost  is,  independently  of  Hub 
objection,  an  absurd  and  barbarous  term. 

But  wo  -waive  the  objection  now  stated  to  the  use  of  the  terms  perfect  and 
imperfect  tense  deduced  from  the  proper  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
fanae,  tliough -we  do  not  see  howtliose,  who  esplsin  all  tie  tense  forms  found 
in  the  verbs  of  all  languages,  aa  nsed  "to  mark  time  more  precisely-,"  can 
get  o-rer  tliis  objection.  "With  our  yiCTi-a  of  the  funotdocs  of  tense  forms, 
■wa  can  get  over  it  readily,  and  -without  jnconastency,  and  shall  use  (one  if 
not  both)  the  terms  perfect  and  imperfcdi  for  the  coDvenience  of  being  more 
readily  nnderatood,  and  to  avoid  as  mueli  as  posMble  nnneoesaary  innovation 
by  the  intl'oduotLon  of  new  terms.  SiJll,  we  shall  employ  these  terms,  un- 
liie  the  great  mass  of  Englisli  gmmmaiians,  in  a  manner  consistent  -with  the 
views  presented  above ;  that  is,  with  I'ecognition  of  the  faoti  that  two  distinct 
modificationa  ai'e  expressed  by  what  are  called  tense  forma ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  term  tense  has,  in  grammatical  nsoge,  lost  its  exclusive,  special,  and 
etymolo^cal  refereiieo  to  time,  and  is  now  employed  as  the  name  of  cer- 
t^n  forna  of  tlie  verb,  which  indicate  sometimes  time  alone,  sometimes 
tiine  in  eombinatJon  -with  the  condition  of  the  action  aa  completed,  or 
remaining  incomplete  an.d  progresave,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Englisli  indejinite  teitse  (or  indefitiite/onn),  indicative  of  the  absence  of  restric- 
tion from  either  modification.  And,  aa  to  the  terms  perfect  and  impei-feot, 
when  we  come  to  iiso  them,  wo  ahaU  consider  them,  as  tite  grammarians  who 
first  introduced  thom  seem  to  liave  done,  as  referring  esclusively  to  the  con- 
dition {as  above  desoiibed),  not  to  the  time  of  the  action  ;  ptr/esl  (per/ectian, 
done,  oecompZiiieii  fuHyjimsfleiijjbehig  applied  to  forms  which  espresa  com- 
pleted action,  and  impcrSsct  (imperfectum)  to  forms  which  espresa  incom- 
plete or  prt^resKve  actio  x. 

In  conformity  witli  these  views,  and  in  accoi'dance  with  the  practice  ol 
some  recent  grammariaijs,  we  reject  the  name  imper/eet  iense,  as  altogether 
inappropriate  to  what  we  Iiave  called  above  the  past  tense,  anca  it  is  no 
part  of  (lis  function  of  this  tense  to  give  any  indication  whatever  of  the  eon- 
dition  of  tlie  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  In  fact,  it  is  most  generally  used 
in  Bpeating  of  that  whiclii  is  completed  (perfectum) ;  but  this  is  not  neees- 
iftrily  indicated,  nor  intended  to  be  indicated  by  the  form.  It  ia  iufcri-ed 
from  the  nature  of  tho  action,  combined  with  the  fiiot  that  it  is  past ;  or. 
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Bunntiims.  liom  ^  om[anjing  worda  limilaog  the  actjou  lo  a  specified  t;me 
['■jst,  esiitoplea  Sualmva-v  an  ark ;  Jolm -wrote  a  letler  yesterday.  On  the 
(untiaiy,  in  the  esomplc,  "  TJie  village  master  TAUonr  Ms  Ultie  echool,"  -via 
luva  an  iwtioii  E'^iessed  that  ■wflB  ineompleie — proffreedw  at  the  past  time 
nifeiisd  tu  But  tbiB  ftidi  again,  we  lenrn  by  inference,  not  by  any  thing 
Jiahuotly  indicated  hy  the  post  form  of  tlie  verb.  We  shall  sea  hereafter 
the  piopiiety  of  oarctully  distingniBliing  what  is  explicitly  indicated  by  a 
gramioatdeal  foim,  liom  that  whieli  may,  in  somo  laisea,  be  inferred  from 
what  it  indioatea,  eithei  alone,  or  combined  wiHi  other  modifying  or  com- 
l  leting  woids 

Thara  is  anolhei  veiy  Strang  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  name 
iin/rr/cc(  ieme,m  designating  the  form  of  the  verb  now  midei- considerntion. 
And  tiiij  IS  that  this  imprBper  appellation  occasions  much  confuaion  of 
thought,  and  consequent  embari'assment  to  young  learners,  when,  after  hav- 
ing studied  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  tliey  begin  to  aequiTO  a 
Imowledge  of  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  languages  of  southern  Eittope. 
In  these  they  find  an  imperfect  tense,  whieli,  Tmlika  what  most  of  our  gram- 
mars call  the  imperfect  tense  in  English,  does  really  indicate,  according  to 
its  name,  imperfect,  or  imfinisbed  action  (tliat  is,  action  unfinished  at  the 
past  time  intended  to  be  indicated),  and  which,  the  yoimg  scholar  fiada,  «m- 
noti  generally,  be  properly  translated  by  what  lie  baa  been  tanght  to  coll  the 
Englisli  imperfect  tense.  On  the  contj'ury,  he  baa  to  be  taught  tJiaii  in  wilt- 
ing these  kngnage9,om' past  tense  (wMchhe  has  been  allowed  to  call  tha  im- 
perfect) can.  seldom  be  represonted  by  thdr  imperfect  tense.  In  aaserting  a 
past  action  that  waa  eultomarn,  habitual,  oft  repeated,  or  a  continuous  state 
of  being;  and  therefore  not  definitely,  and,  once  for  all  completed,  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages  referred  to  properly  employ  then-  impai'feot 
tense.  In  such  assertions  we  loosely  employ  our  past  {inipToperlii  called  im- 
perfect) tanso.  In  such  assertions  as,  Tlie  poet  urea  in  the  coanlry,  "Tht 
villsge  master  taught  his  litis  school,"  the  imperfect  would  be  employed  in 
tliose  langnagea,  and  not  the  tenses  to  which  our  past  tense  is  generally  equi- 
valent. It  is  rarely,  except  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  that  oiu-  past  tenaa 
can,  with  propriety,  be  rendered  by  the  imperfects  of  other  languages. 

This  employment  of  our  past  tense  to  express  what,  in  otliei'  languages  is 
expressed  more  appropriately  by  Uieir  iniperfectj  has  naturally  ai'isen  ii'om 
the  povei'ty  of  our  langoage  in  dmple  teitseformi.  Having  only  one  simple 
form  to  express  past  iiine,  it  was  natural,  that  it  should  ba  used  for  every 
assertion  relatmg  to  past  time,  which  did  not  absolutely  leqmTe  more  definite 
modification.  In  faoti  we  cannot  express  the  difllanction  noticed  above  between 
a  angle  past  occurrence,  and  custonuiry  action,  or  continuous  being,  even 
with  the  help  of  our  eompotind  tenses.  The  compound  tense,  esprcsave  of 
past  progressive  action,  which  usually  representa  the  imperfect  of  otlier  lan- 
guagec,  cannot  be  properly  ueed  here.  "We  must  either  leave  tiio  fact  of  cub- 
lovnary  action  to  be  inferred  from  the  mttitre  of  the  aetion,  as  we  generally 
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do,  where  moie  preciaion  13  unneceEaiy,  or  cinploj  a  lugs  concise  form  o. 
expresaion  -.  as,  for  e^iampla,  The  poet  vias  in  the  habit  of  living  in  fhc  <uun- 
try;  "The  village  muster"  woa  aceustemai to  leach  "Ma  little  bcIiooI,"  in- 
stead of  the  more  usual  mode  of  eipressing  thesa  aaaertions  employed 
above. 

In  eoniieetioD  with  this  we  may  remark,  that,  the  foim  under  eonsidcra- 
tion  being  oiir  sreai  tense  (oar  only  sjm^c  lense)  foi-ni  for  fast  time,  it  Bome- 
times  happens  (03  it  does  nlao  in  refei'enea  to  the  eoi'respondent  tense  inotler 
ianguagea)  tbat  asaertions  -whicli  might  ba  espressed  with  more  precision  by 
BOme  of  thofla  combinations  Called  eampaund  tenses,  are  often  esprcEsed  by 
this  tense,  when  the  farther  modification  given  by  fba  cotnpoiind  tetise  is  not 
important  to  the  sense.  Thb  may  aecotint  for,  and,  perhaps,  justify  aiich.  as 
eei'fions  as,  "/was  this  morning  aiith  the  secrelary,"  Iwrote  this  ■morniiui, 
Ac,  instead  of,  I  haiie  been  this  Bomicg  witli  the  seeretaiy,  Ac. 

§  51,  FoEMATiOH  OP  THE  Past  Tessb, — We  now  come  to  ex- 
plain Uie  formation  of  the  Buaple  tenses.  (1)  And  here  our  task 
is  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  modifications  which  the  root  un- 
dergoes to  express  past  time,  since,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
(§  49 ;  3),  the  indejinite  tense  is  the  root  itself — the  simplest  form 
of  the  verb. 

(2)  The^si  tense  of  English  verbs  is  formed  irom  the  root  in 
two  distinct  ways  (already  noticed,  §  3S  :  2),  by  inflexion,  and  by  a 
radical  modification.  (3)  The  learner  will  remember  that  inflexion 
is  the  name  ^ven  when  some  addition  by  way  of  terminatiwi  is 
made  to  fie  root,  and  that  radical  modification  is  the  name  given 
when  a  change  is  effected  in  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root,  or  origi- 
nal word.  (4)  We  have  examples  of  fie  foimation  of  the  jiasi 
tense  by  infl^ion  in  the  following vei'bs ;  act,  past  f«nse  acted;  talk, 
talked  /  call,  called  ;  paint,  painted,  Ac  And  of  the  formation  by 
a  radical  modification  in  write,  past  tense,  wrote  ;  see,  saw  ;  speak, 
spoke  ;  give,  gave,  &c.,  &c 

(5)  The  past  tense  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  verbs  is  formed  by 
inflexion.  (6)  This  inflexion  consists  of  the  addition  (in  the  pres- 
ent spoken  language)  of  the  sound  of  d,  or  ed,  or,  sometimes,  ( tc 
tjie  root  of  the  verb.     (The  causes,  wliich  determine  whetlier  the  d, 

SBl.  (1)  To  wlintisourtaakconBneainojpliunins  the  limnstlon  of  Uib  afinple  tense«, 
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or  tlio  I  sound  must  hn  added  in  any  paiiioular  ca5e  are  described 
in  §  40  and  41.)  (7)  In  the  written  languago,  when  the  root  of 
the  verb  happens  to  end  in  e*  we  add  the  letter  d,  and  when  the 
root  has  my  other  ending  we  add  ed  to  foim  the  past  tense.  (8) 
Thus  the  past  tenae  of  tliis  whole  dass  in  the  written  language 
ends  in  ed,  except  a  few  which  have  undergone  contraction ;  sucii  as 
leap,  contracted  from  leaped  ;  hielt,  from  kneeled  ;  wept,  from  vieeped  ; 
Kpelt,  from  spelled,  &c 

[(9)  This  termination  (ed)  was,  no  doubt,  univeraally  pronounced 
fully,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  additional  syilablo  in  the  spoken 
language  of  our  eai'ly  anoeatois.  (10)  It  is  stall  sometimes  fully 
pronounced  in  reading  tlie  sacred  Scriptni'es  and  on  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  but  hoth  in  the  language  of  conTei'sation,  and  in  ordinary 
reading  and  public  spealing  the  vowel  sound  is  suppressed,  and  the 
d  sound  alone  attached  to  the  root,  wherevei'  this  is  possible,  (11) 
It  is  not  possible  (see  §  41),  when  the  root  ends  in  a  i^,  or  a  i  sound ; 

*  We  doubt  wheflicr  it  is  olti^etlier  proper  to  consider  the  final  e  in  Buch 
vei'ba  as  lave,  un-ite,  &>■.,  as  a  part  of  the  root  The  roots  of  these  verha  are 
properly  lov  and  writ,  and  the  s  is  a  fi'agmsnt  of  the  oiiginal  pctaonal  termi- 
nation i-etiuned,  in  oi-der,  perhaps,  to  indicate  (as  it  does  in  most  caaes)  tiiat 
Uie  long  sound  is  to  he  given  to  the  radical  vowel.  The  final  e  in  aneU 
woi'ds  as  hatt,  reiiere,  wriU;  move,  fame,  Ac,  shows  the  reader  how  he  is  to 
pronounce  tlio  radical  vowels,  viz.,  with  the  Jong  sound  of  each  vowel  i-e- 
epcctively.  Tliere  are  some  exception^  as  in  the  words  Iiaee  and  love,  as 
they  are  now  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  mute  e  is  retainecl 
in  many  words,  where  it  is  altogether  unneeeeBniy  for  tiie  purpose  above 
mentioned ;  for  esaoiple,  in  sueh  ■woi'ds  as  perceive,  receive,  r^oiee,  ia,  where 
the  diphtliong  auifiiaently  indicates  that  a  long  sound  is  to  he  given  to  the 
radical  ayaable.  But  these  are  only  small  samples  of  the  great  want  of 
consistency  in  the  mode  of  representing  our  spofeen  signs  which  has  become 
established  m  our  written  language — or,  in  other  woi-ds^  Binall  samples  of 
our  anomalous  orlhography — anomalous,  we  mean,  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent spoken  language. 

In  reference  to  tjie  final  e  mutfl  of  oui'  verbs,  it  is  altogether  u'nneeesaaiT, 

iHUiin  Ib  made  lo  the  root  o(  the  verb  in  the  spolen  langnaga  to  tbriii  the  nosttunso?    (7> 
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and  in  sucli  cases  we  add  in  speaking  the  full  sound  represented  bv 
the  ed  to  the  root ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  verbs  end,  past  teiise, 
ended  ;  add,  added  ;  act,  acted  ;  ifee.] 

(12)  Vei'ba  forming  their  past  tense  in  this  manner,  we  may 
hereafter  call  verbs  of  the  modem  class  or  modern  conjugation. 

(13)  Those  verba  which  form  their  past  tense  by  means  of  a 
radical  modificatitm,  are  commonly  (but,  wo  think,  improperly) 
called  irreffular  verhs,  because  it  has  been  found  difSeult  to  detect 
any  general  law  governing  the  changes  towh'ih  their  roots  are 
subjected.  (14)  "We  may  call  them  verba  of  the  ancient  or  ^imi- 
tive  conjugation.  [(15)  Some  have  called  this  the  strong  conjuga- 
tion, or  the  strong  order  of  verbs,  and  what  we  have  called  the 
modern  conjugation,  the  weak  conjugation  or  order. 

(IC)  The  verba  which  belong  to  the  ancient  conjugation  are  not 
so  numerous  as  those  which  belong  to  the  modem  conjugation,  but 
they  constitute  perhaps  the  moat  ancient  part  of  the  language, 
and  many  of  them  are  more  used  for  tiie  ordinary  purposes  of 
speech,  than  any  other  verbs.  (17)  This  method  of  formation  has 
been  long  obsolete — obsolete  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  (18) 
The  modem  metiiod  of  formation  is  the  vwrrent  one — the  only  one 
which  for  many  centuries  has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  verbs 
newly  adopted  into  the  language.  N"o  new  past  tense  would  now 
be  formed  by  a  radical  modification.  (19)  On  the  contrary,  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  modern  formation  to  verbs  which  belong  to  the 
ancient  conjugation,  is  observable  in  the  usage  of  our  language ;  for 
example,  in  substituting  the  modern  form  digged  for  tiie  ancient 
past  t«nse  dug  of  the  verb  to  dig ;  hanged,  skined,  strived,  weaved, 
i&c,  for  the  ancient  forms,  hung,  shone,  strove,  wove,  &c.     (20)  Still 

tar  the  piii'poses  of  the  gi'aminarifln,  to  trouble  the  loarnor  witli  nnj  i5iatiuc- 
tion  between  verba  wHeh  liave  it,  and  tlicse  wliicli  have  it  not  IE  it  be 
a  frBgment  of  a  pei'sonsl  toiininiitiou,  it  now  serves  ao  flexioual  pui'posu 
in  the  language — it  indicates  no  modifioation  of  senao  wbatovar. 

(IB)  By  what  uaino  flo  wo  flMlngnlsh  verbs  whicli  fcnn  thapasttoneo  in  tbiemannn! 

(13)  Wbnt  nauio  Is  generally  givou  to  Terbs  wbloh  form  the  past  tense  by  a  radtcol  moiJi- 
teatlon!    (14)  How  de  wo  name  them?    [(15)  What  other  name  las  been  given  to  them  ! 

(Ifl)  What  la  eaiHoiaieveriaoItiieaiteienieonjtiffiiUovit  (IT)  Eepoat  the  romatk  In 
refcreneoto  tboandontmetliodofforiraeon.  (18)  Eopent  the  ramarta  lu  rcferenco  to  tlia 
modern  metlioil  of  fomiaaon.    (Ifl)  TVlist  lendency  hi  reference  to  this  ui8tt«r  Is  nbaeiYaa 
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many  of  tbe  past  tenses  of  the  ancient  formation  have  obtained 
Bueh  fast  lioM  in  geueral  usage,  that  this  tendency  in  favor  of  tlie 
modern  and  cun'ent  formation  has  not  in  centuries  been  able  to  su- 
perse<le  them,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  able  to  supersede  tliem  all  for 
ages  to  come.]* 

(21)  The  verb  to  be  may  be  coasidered  irregular  or  rather  de- 
fective, being  made  up  appai'enfly  of  fragments  of  several  ancient 
verbs,  "each  of  which  is  defective  in  several  of  ifa  parts.  The 
pai'ts,  however,  that  are  wanting  in  one  verb,  are  made  up  by  the 
inflexions  of  one  of  the  others."f  (22)  The  same  may  he  said 
of  the  verb  to  yo. 

Eemake.-— We  shall  give  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  all  tlie  verbs  which  do  not  form  then-  preterits  by  tie  addi- 
tion ofed  or  d,  inoluding  all  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjngsition,  and 
such  verbs  of  tlie  modern  conjugation  as  by  contraction  or  otherwias 
have  come  to  assume  an  apparently  irregular  form,  together  with  the 
few  i-eally  irregular  or  defective  verbs. 

EsBiicisEs  I.,  n.,  &c.— Foi-m  propositions  witli  verbs  of  the  past 

§  52.  Of  Modified  Forms  of  tee  Verb  employed  to  inui- 
CATE  THE  KoJiBER  AND  Person  OF  THE  SuDJECT.— [{1)  Some  lan- 

*  In  tha  lopae  of  agaa,  liowever,  tJie  modem  formation  has  mnda  great 
cnoronohmantB  on  the  domain  of  tlie  aneieat  or  strong  conjugation,  A  veiy 
considerable  number  of  verba  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  had  preterits  of  the  oit- 
cMTit  or  atrotig  foi-m,  have  in  our  present  language  preterits  of  the  madtm  or 
weai  form. — (See  a  list  of  these  in  Latham's  English  language,  p.  340, 3d  ed.) 

\  See  Latham's  Eng.  Language,  2d  ed.,  chapters  2ath  and  28th,  for  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  irtegidarUs  and  defectiveness, 
and  Hie  impi-opriety  of  classing  all  rei'bs  which  do  not  fom  their  preterits 
in  ed  or  d  as  iri'^nkr.  See  also  in  the  last  mentioned  chapter  a  usefid  dis- 
tinction  drawn  between  vUal  (what  we  bave  called  above  atrreni),  ncd  obso- 
lele  praeessea  of  formation.  The  ancient  pi'oceaa  by  which  strong  prete- 
rils  were  formed  is  obsoleU  ;  the  modem  process  of  adding  the  d  sound  {fi 
or  d  in  the  written  language)  is  the  vitiJ,  process— the  one  in  aetiuil  use.  So 
the  vital  process  of  formbg  plurals  of  nouns  is  by  adding  s,  Ac,  to  (he  sin- 
gular  form.  The  process  of  addmg  en,  as  in  the  case  of  oa  plural  oxen,  or 
cimngbg  the  Towel  sound  as  in  man  men,  is  obsolete. 

In  D«  langUBgQt    Ilhiatate  by  esnmpies.     (20)  Are  prelerlU  of  tha  SBdeat  fcmaLfon 
Btely  to  bo  entu-elj'  snperacdoil  ?] 

(21)  Wbat  is  Mid  In  roreionM  lo  tha  vorti  toUt    (22)  What  of  (Tie  vert  to  go  ? 
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guages^tlie  Latin,  for  example — have  six  distinct  fomis  in  eacli 
tense  to  indicate  each  of  the  three  persons  singular,  and  the  three 
persons  plura].  (2)  Many  other  hmguages  retam  a  less  or  more 
complete  set  of  forms  "f  this  kind  ;  in  some  languages,  these  forms 
0  ue  of  little  or  no  practical  service. 


IfoTE. — In  those  laoguoges  wliieh  possess  a  distinct  tei'minatjon  to  eipreaa 
each  person  singular  and  plural,  the  subject  noun  of  Uie  first  and  second  per- 
sona, both  ^gular  and  plural,  can  alwa;^  be  supprcfsed  without  occiisioniug 
obacmity,  and,  generally,  whenever  tlie  eubjoct  of  Ilia  Ihird  peraona  singu- 
lar and  plural  may  be  repreaenljid  by  a  pronoun,  the  pronoun  can  be  sup- 
pressed. Let  ua  take,  for  example,  the  present  tenao  indi<mtive  of  the  Latin 
verb  eiare,  to  staiid;  sto,  atas,  slaC,  stamvs,  staiis,  siattL  Slo,  being  invaiiably 
and  exeluaively  employed  to  express  Uie  action  of  standing,  predicated  of  the 
first  person,  as  clearly  indicatea  the  subject  noun  as  if  it  were  preceded  by 
ego— I,  since  nothing  but  this  oan  aerva  as  subject  to  thb  fonu  of  the  verb. 
8tas  indicates  its  subject  with  equal  clearness.  Siat,  also,  indicates  with  eer- 
tainty  tbat  somelluog  of  the  thii'd  person  singular  must  be  the  subject ;  ttnd 
whenever  the  reference  is  so  clear  that  a  pronoun  may  represent  the  sahjectj 
and  that  the  eiq>reB3ioQ  of  gender  can  add  nothing  to  this  clearness,  sioi  alone 
lyiU  serre  to  express  both  subjeot  and  verb.  {In  tliis  way,  a  single  word 
comes  in  some  languages  to  express  a  complete  proposition.)  The  same  may 
be  repeated  in  reference  to  tlie  plural  terminations.  The  auppreaaion  of  the 
pronouns  is  very  genei'ally  practised  in  those  languages  which  have  a  com- 
plete set  of  pei'sonal  terminations,  anch  as  the  I^itJii,  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian. 
The  power  of  doing  this  is  a  con^derabla  advantage  in  point  of  style.  In 
languages  tliat  Lave  not  a  complete  set  of  these  lenninotions,  the  few  wbidi 
they  retain  seem  to  be  of  no  use  whatever.  "Where  we  must  always  me  the 
pronoun  to  escap*  ambiguity,  the  personal  terminationa  serve  no  purpose 
that  we  can  discover.  They  seem  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  present  English. 
This  may  account  fertile  iiwitthat  tiey  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  We 
once  had  more  of  ihem,  as  will  bo  seen  in  what  follows.  At  a  remote  period 
our  language,  or  rather  the  languages  fi-om  whidi  it  is  descended,  hod,  likely, 
complete  seta  of  personal  tenninationa,  aud  could  suppress  the  subject  when 
a  pronoun  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  Latin  or  modem  Spanish.  The 
Gothic,  Ds  it  is  found  in  Ulphilaa'  version  of  the  TTow  TestameEt,  agi'ces  in 
this  respect  with  the  Qreek  and  Latin.  It  has  petsonal  terminations  as  com- 
plete as  they  have,  and  even  dual  peraons  lilie  the  Greek,  and  admits  similar 
suppression  of  pronouns.  Im.ced,  it  is  probable  that  personal  terminations 
had  precedence,  in  the  date  of  theh  origin  in  language,  to  personal  pronouns. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  Ibat  such  foims  as  sto  (I  stand),  had  existence  before  words 
were  invented  to  express  the  elements  /and  ^and  separately. 
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It  may  here  bo  rpinai-ked,  Uiat  thoiigli  in  th«  wrillsii  French  there  an 
sepaiute  terminations  for  raoet  of  the  pei'sona,  yet,  bacnnse  the  spoken  hut- 
guage  eonfounda  in  pronimdation  many  of  (he  persons  wliieh  ai'e  writtaQ 
differently,  in  losing  Freneh,  we  have  always,  as  in  English,  to  repent  tlie 
pronominal  subjeete  before  the  vei-bs.  The  appai'atus  of  personal  termina- 
fenB  Betrea  no  praotjca!  pui'poaa  in  that  langui^e.  When  the  (aubjeut)  pro- 
nouns must  be  naed,  tiey  secure  a  degree  of  perspicuity,  to  wliieh  the  use  of 
personal  terminations  can  make  no  addition. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  English  language,  these  personal 
tei-minations  were  more  immerous  thaa  at  the  present  time.  (4)  A 
form  distinct  from  all  the  singular  persons  was  iised  for  the  tbree 
persons  plural,  in  hoth  the  indefinite  tense  and  the  past  tense,  (5) 
This  form  was  made  hy  adJllng  the  termination  en  to  tlie  root  of  the 
verh,  or  n  only  when  the  I'oot  ended  in  e ;  as,  for  example.  We 
^wellen,  You  dwellm,  They  dwellen,  where  we  now  say.  We  dwell, 
mc.  B^ewmffiji,  where  we  say,  Wewent;  "  Peter  a-nd  John -wBUfes 
up  into  the  temple."  (Acts  3:1;  Wiclif's  translation.)  (6)  This 
plnral  form  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  in  the  age  of 
Wiclif  and  Chaucer.  It  was  not  yet  completely  obselete  in  the 
times  of  Spenser,  since  he  occasionally  employs  it.*] 

{7)  At  present,  tiere  remains  in  our  language  no  distinctive  ter- 
mination for  ihe  plural  of  any  of  our  verbs,  except  the  verb  to  be. 
{8}  This  verb  has  a  plural  form  m  the  past  tense,  We  were,  Ye  were, 


*  Another  form  of  the  plural  of  tlie  iiideSnite  tense  is  found  in  writings 
as  late  ca  the  end  of  the  foui'teentli  century,  that  ia,  as  late  as  Cbanoer  and 
Wielif.  This  form  ends  in  etJ,  which  diffei-slitfla  from  the  Anglo-Sason  plu- 
ral termination  of  the  indefinite  tense  alh.  We  give  the  following  esamplea 
from  a  sentence  of  Trerisa,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwiiitt,  in  his  "Essay  on 
the  Language  and  VorMfloation  of  Chancer";  "In  alle  the  gramer  sooles 
ofEnglond  childi'en  leveth  Fi'enehe,  and  cottslrueth  and  leraeth  an  Eng- 
liah,  and  Itavetk  thereby,"  &,a  There  ai'c  many  other  examples  of  this 
form  in  llie  same  piece.  (Chaaoer,  Ed,  E.  Moxon,  lond.,  1847.  Essnv, 
p.xiii.,n.  il.) 


Sronoe  to  these  fonna  !  (3)  What  rsmatk  Is  male  tn  reference  to  tlio  osrTler  stages  of  oi 
mguage  !  (4)  ninstralc  this  remark.  (5)  How  wns  lie  pJioiont  pliira!  of  verb?  formed 
3ivt  esimploa    (0)  Towhatperioddidlliislbtm  oontinnoinnBet] 

OTiraveiyBaQj-pliiialfotmofourTcrlis  In  present  hec?    (S)  Wlmt  is  m.W  of  tlie  piu 
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They  were ;  anoientl)',  and  down.till  tlie  times  of  Spenser,  We  meren. 
Ye  weren,  &c. 

(9)  Ttis  verb  has  also  apparently  a  plural  form  in  Uio  indefinite 
tense,  We  are,  Ye  are,  &c.  But  it  may  bo  doubted  ■wliether  thia 
is  really  a  plural  form,  or  only  the  unmodiiied  root  from  wbieh  the 
singular  forms  am  and  arl  are  made.  (10)  Whether  intended 
originally  for  the  purpose  or  not,  this  form  now  serves  to  distinguish 
the  plural  of  Uiis  verb,  hoing  different  from  all  the  singular  persona! 
forma. 

(II)  As  to  personal  terminations,  tliere  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever of  form  between,  the  three  persona  plural  in  any  tense  of  any 
of  our  verbs.  (12)  In  Ihe  English  of  the  present  day,  the  root  (or 
I'adical  form)  of  tlie  verbwithont  change  is  used  for  tlie  first  person 
singular,  and  for  all  tlie  three  plural  persons  of  the  indefinite  tense, 
(13)  For  example,  these  persona  of  tlie  vei'h  to  call,  are,  1st  person 
singular,  I  call ;  plural  peraons,  Isf,  We  call,  2d,  Ymi  call,  3d, 
Tke>/  call,  or  Men,  &c.,  call.  (14)  The  only  exception  occurs  in 
tlie  fonns  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  which  the  1st  person  singular  differs 
from  the  plural  persons :  1st  person  singular,  lam;  plural  peiwus, 
We  are,  You  are,  They  are. 

(15)  The  simple  form  of  the  past  tense  (already  described)  is 
used  for  the  1st  and  3d  persons  singular,  and  for  all  the  plural  per- 
sons ;  as,  1st  person,  I  called,  3d  person.  He,  She,  It,  The  man,  &c., 
called  ;  plural  1st  pers..  We  called,  2d,  You  or  ye  called,  3d,  They, 
Men,  &Ct  called.  (16)  -The  only  exception  to  this  again  occurs  in 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  which  was  is  the  form  for  tho 
1st  and  3d  persons  singular,  and  were  for  the  plural  persons :  1st 
person  singular, /(tfos,  3d,  7/e,  &a,  was  ;  pluralist.  We  were,  2d, 
You  or  ye  wei-e,  3d,  They,  &c.,  were. 

(I'l)  The  second  person  of  both  tenses,  indefinite  and  past,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  teimination  si — to  the  root  for  the  indefinite, 

(9)  Wlistlasidaof  tie  indoaailo  lonw  of  the  verb  to  »«  in  rerei^enco  to  n  plural  flirm  ? 
(10)  "What  l!  snid  of  Uia  purpose  ^>■lli=ll  Uio  form  ahe  flolnnlly  BervM,  wlieUisr  otigiiially  in- 
trndcd,  or  net  F 

(11)  Meotion  llio  gonotKl  temjirk  aMut  ~ 

(IB)  Wlijit  peiaons  Bin^ular  anl  plural 
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to  tlie  past  form  for  the  past  tense — ■when  tiia  can  I'eadily  co;iIcsce 
with  the  root  or  past  form  respectively ;  when  it  cannot,  est  is  added. 
(18)  Examples:  2d  person,  indefinite  tenae,  T!iwi  coIIest,  Thou 
movEsr,  &e. ;  2d  person,  past  tense,  "  Thou  colledsn:  ws  -not  tehen 
thou  wentEST"  (Judges  8:  1).  (19)  Remai'k :  Tliese  second  per- 
sona singular,  of  both  tenses,  are  now  rarely  used,  except  in  the 
solemn  style  (§  SO). 

(20)  The  third  person  singular  of  the  indefinite  tense  is  formed 
in  two  ways:  1st,  hy  adding  the  sound  represented  by  etk  to  the 
root — in  the  wntten  language,  hy  adding  the  lettei's  eth  to  tiie  root, 
or  lA  only  when  tlie  root  ends  in  e,  mute;  2d,  hy  adding  an  s  or  2 
sound  to  the  root — in  tlie  written  language,  by  adding  the  letter  s. 

(21)  Examples:  Be  calh'iH,  or  Re  calls;  He  movers,  01  Se  moves. 

(22)  The  foim  in  etk  k  rarely  used  at  present,  except  in  the  solemn 
style ;  but  it  was  very  generally  employed  by  many  of  the  best 
wiiters  (especially  by  Scottish  writers)  of  the  last  century.  (23) 
Kemark :  The  form  in  s  being  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  plural 
fonn  of  nouns,  is  subject  to  many  of  the  same  rules  of  formation. 
(24)  For  example;  when  the  root  of  the  verb  ends  in  an  s  sound, 
we  add  es,  sounded  es ;  as,  /  miss,  Re  missEB  ;  She  UmJfs.^ ;  He 
marckES,  &o.  "VVben  the  verb  ends  in  o  we  add  eg  ;  as.  Re  goaa, 
He  doss,  &c.  And,  when  the  verb  ends  in  y,  preceded  hy  a  conso- 
fuoit,  in  lie  written  language,  we  change  the  y  into  i  and  a<ld  es; 
as.  Re  cries,  from  cri/ ;  /i/ies,  8d  pereon  of  the  verb  to  Jly.  (25) 
Whether  an  s  or  a  2  sound  is  to  be  added  to  a  verb  to  form  the 
third  person,  is  determined  by  the  same  principles  referred  to  in  treat- 
bg  of  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns.     (See  §  41  and  §  42.) 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  tlie  rules  now  given  for  the 
foimafion  of  the  2d  and  3d  persons  singular  of  verba.  (26)  The 
verb  have  has  for  its  2d  and  3d  pei'sons  the  forms  hasr  and  Aqih  or 
has,  evidently  contiactions  for  havesi  and  kavesK  or  haves.     (27) 

(i;)  How  l3  (be  second  jiotsim  of  both  tlio  InaoBnHfi  inil  post  teaso  Ibraicd!  (ISl  Olve 
uempLis.    (19)  Bepost  the  remnck. 

(20)  How  is  the  Uilrd  person  singulnr  of  tlie  IndeflnJto  tansefomea  ? 

(31)  Give  esamplia.  (22)  Eopeat  tiioobsorvatlon  tn  referenco  to  tbefonnln  <<A.  (28) 
l'.epeat  the  rstnul;  in  teffetcnce  to  the  foim  In  !.  (24)  llinstrate  tliis  romarl:  by  osjimplai 
cf  verba  enfling  iBt  in  an  a  aound ;  23  in  o,  and  3d  !n  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant  (25)  Ee- 
peatwIiBtissnidpbout  dolerailnlns  wliatbetan  s.  or  nieonnd  sliall  l>o  nUdcd  t*  Ibrra  the 
Brtperaoii.    (28)  Wlint  is  said  of  tlic 2d  ondSd  persons  Elngnlnr of  tlie  verb  *ose?     (21) 
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Will  (used  as  an  auxiliary  to  indicate  futurity)  and  shall  form  the 
Becoiid  peiwn  singular  by  adding  flie  sound  of  t  instead  of  st  to  the 
root.  In  writing  them  we  di-op  one  I;  as,  Thou  shah  ffo,  Thou 
wihgo.  (28)  M;;  (auxiliary),  s^;7,jreay,  can,  ntMsi,  and  (generally) 
dare  (=to  have  courage,  and  followed  by  the  infinitive  or  vm-hal), 
take  no  addition  to  the  root  in  the  third  person  singular ;  as,  He  will 
eojM;  He  shall,  may,  cak,  most,  dabu  go.* 

We  hare  now,  we  believe,  noticed  all  the  changes  of  form  which 
English  vei'bs,  in  the  present  state  of  the  language  (and  for  some 
centuries  backward)  ethibit.  Wo  except  a  few  forma  of  the  ¥eib 
to  be,  omitted  because  they  can  be  best  leanied  from  the  table  below, 
in  which  all  the  variations  of  tliis  verb — or  rather  the  fragmenta  of 
several  verbs,  employed  to  assert  being — ai'c  presented. 

The  essential  part  of  the  formation  of  the  persons  (all  that  can- 
not be  kamt  from  the  tables  of  the  tenses  to  be  prosentiy  given) 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

(29)  The  second  persons  singular  of  both  tenses  are  formed  by 
adding  st  or  est  to  tiie  root  and  to  thepast  teme  form  respectively; 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indefinik  tense  is  formed  by 
adding  an  s  to  the  root.  In  the  other  pei^sons  of  the  indefinite  tense 
die  unmodified  root  is  employed ;  and,  in  the  other  pei«ona  of  the 
past  tense,  the  past  tense  fw-ni,  without  furtiier  modification,  is  em- 
ployed, 

(30)  E«mart:  The  fonnation  of  the  tliird  person  singular  of  the 

*  "Wieii  will  is  raed  in  its  oi'igbal  sense,  to  express  deta-minatioD,  reao- 
lution,  purpose  of  mM,  or  yolitioa,  sometimes  the  eecond,  and  generally  tlie 
third,  person  is  cegulai'ly  foi-mea.  Examples  of  the  second  pei>son  of  «iUl 
tlius  used  and  reguki'Jy  formed  we  rare,  lowth  lias  produced  two  from 
one  of  Attcrbury'fl  seiraons.  (Infr.  to  Eog.  Gram.  p.  TO.  Lond.  1788.)  Exnm- 
pies  of  wiit,  used  in  the  originoj  sense  of  will,  ai-e  found  in  the  New  Ttata- 
ment  Esamplea  of  the  third  person  n^ularly  formed  are  easily  found 
"Jt  is  iMt  of  Mm  that  mllEm."  (Rom.  0:  IB.)  "Because  hs  can  walk  if  ht 
mils."  (Looie,  as  cited  by  Webster.  Diet  anb  voce.)  -Dare  ^  to  ehallecge, 
followed  by  a  noun,  we  helieye,  always  taltes  the  i^egnkr  terminnjion  of  the 
Uurd  person;  b^  &  dares  the  enem;/ to  fighi —  he  cliallengfs  the  enemy. 
Whnt  of  ttie  aa  pere™a  of  ll>*  Tetbs  «fO  and  lioll  t    (2E^  Wbnt  of  the  3d  persons  of  wlU, 
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i«Mmte  tense  merits  the  chief  Mi,„ri„„.  Tie  second  poaons  ,io- 
guiar  of  either  tense  come  rarely  into  use. 

§  63.  (1)  We  may  her.  notice  tie  formation  of  llie  two  va-hu 
oij..ta.,  commonly  cJled  pcrlkifk,,  wKcl,  we  shall  piesontly  Jnd 
are  employed  m  formmg  nome  of  the  ccmpm^  tatse,.  (2)  One  of 
tl,c.6  vcrhals  end.  in  m,.  In  tie  mage  of  th.  language  at  Ih. 
prewrnt  day  (and  for  several  cenlnries  past),  it  always  coreapond. 
exactly  in  form  witi  the  yerbal  .«S,(a,,(„  in  &j,  alr«idy  consid- 
ered. (Se.  8  27.)  (3)  It  is  formed  by  adding  i.j,  u,  th.  root  of 
the  verb ;  m,  from  aOl  is  formed  eallim.  (4)  When  the  verb  in 
th.  .ntlen  Imigaage,  ends  in  e  mnte,  the  «  is  injected;  a.,  for  ex- 
ample, from  move,  rejectmg  e,  is  formed  wwmng.  (5)  When  an  i 
precede  tie  .  mnte,  lie  ,'  i.  changed  mto  ,,  th.  e  rgeeled,  and  i„ 
add.d ;  as,  for  example,  die,  (fyiuo ;  lie,  ^ytNa.* 

(6)  This  form  is  most  commonly  called  tie  pi-esent—hat  by 
some  more  properly  tK«  Iup.ufhoi  Pimioipu.  p)  It  expresses 
the  action  of  the  verb  in  an  imperfeel,  unfnkhd,  or  frixjremve 
emdilhu,  not  assertively,  lik.  the  verb  pK,p,rly  so  called,  hut  «!- 
mHtwely;  that  is,  in  the  form  suited  to  be  employed  as  an  al- 
InhU,  of  a  noon,  or  a.  tl,  amfbmnt  of  a  prrficate.  (8)  Bv  the 
fact  that  It  always  performs  mnlmtiw  fiinelimi,  it  is  i.adily  dis- 
tinguished f,„m  the  .o-W  m,,  in  i»»,  which  is  always  employed 
to  perform  some  function  of  a  mbatantive. 

cnfcd  on  th.  kit  .jDaW,  ,.3,  in  .  sinjl.  „n«n„t  p,«.drf  b,  ,  ,]„.,. 
vow.1,  w.  3„H.  tl.  and  »a,„„,nl  I,  t.,„i„j  a.  imp.rf.a  n.rli.ipT.. 
•J  5.t  ,.»■■,,.  u^  mffl,,:  (,«,  fc„M,,;  ^j,,^  ,„  Hi,  'i^ 
n.  obj«l  of  ,.rttinjiM^„a  other  f.,mall.n.fi.om  words  aiding  In  this 
mmner,  IS  to  indioat.  that  the  .hort  eonnd  of  ih.  ],Bt  sjllable  .f  tho  rooi  !a 
to  b.  M.m«i  in  th.  w.nl  when  th.  infalon  1.  .dd.d.  If  w,  wrote  «„i,, 
.1  miSlt  .pp.a,  Hia  w,  ,nt.od.d  th.  ,  to  b.  „nn3.d  long,  «,  in  „.  li,; 
of  diort,  «,  m  M.  ThI,  „  W.II .,  th,  mark  .boat  r.,t.  .nilng  in  ,  „,j- 
appto  only  to  th.  „<„,»  „,t  ,.  th.  ,pofa.  kng..,,,.  A,  ™d.  thj 
.potao  laogo,,.,  th.  sound  of  h,  1,  rfdrf  to  CT.ry  v.rb  i«t  (wlthonl  ex. 
.eption)  to  form  the  in!perf..t  participle. 

rfttBaretoflhfflewrJaZodfwiJ,™,  (8)  ho„  ,,  thia  wrbat  fiirraedT  (™  How  foS 
_  («)  WhM  h  this  f™n  colIM?    (71  lZllt™afti„'',n;^  w,lt  ™!llL  ..™ _- 
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(9)  The  second  verbal  adjective,  or  2>artictpte  m  verbs  of  the 
modern  emjugaiion.  corresponds  in  form  with  the  past  tense — that 
is,  it  always  ends  in  ed^  except  in  a  few  cases  of  contraction.  (Seo 
§  51.)  (10)  For  example;  call  has  for  its  past  t«iise  called,  and 
for  verbal  adjective  also  called;  as  "  There  was  a  certain  man 
in  Caesarii  called  Cormlius,  a  centurion  of  the  land  called 
Italian."  (11)  In  the  verbs  of  tiie  ancient  conjugation  this^j-iMs- 
ple  has  generally  a  form  peculiar  to  itself — distinct  from  the  past 
tense  fonn.  (12)  In  the  most  remote  times  it  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  en  sometimes  to  tiie  root,  some- 
times to  the  jwsi  tense  form.     (IS)  Many  of  these  participles  in  en, 

,  still  remain  in  the  language,  others  liave  gradually  become  obsolete. 
(14)  As  examples  of  participles  in  mi  we  may  mention  broken,  eaten, 

.  forgotten,  laden,  risen,  written,  &c.  (15)  The  form  of  this^rfici- 
pfe,  as  well  as  tiio  form  of  the  past  tense  in  the  verbs  of  the  ancient 
conjugation,  is  so  various  tliat  the  learner  must  in  all  doubtful  cases 
be  referred  to  the  table  of  this  class  of  verbs  at  the  end  of  tliia 
chaptei',  in  which  we  shall  give  tiie  participle  as  well  as  tiie  past 
tense  of  each  verb. 

(16)  This  verbal  is  appropriately  called  ths  perfect  participle,  as 
it  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  a  completed  or  perfect  {per- 
fected) condition.  Like  the  other  participle  it  is  always  employed 
attributively,* 

*  Some  call  this  verUil  very  improperly  the  past  paitioiple ;  neitlier  this, 
nor  llie  parUciple  in  ma  ^vo  any  dii*et  indication  of  the  time  of  tlie  aetioo 
Tvliioli  they  espress ;  they  simply  indicata  the  condition  of  flie  aeljoii — the 
imperfect  participle,  as  vnfimilied,  or  progrmme,  and  tlie  perfect  participle, 
a&  jiniiili£d,  ov  completed.  Hence  ihey  ai'e  both  employed  in  forming  eom- 
ponnd  tenses — pa^,  future,  and  iiideflnUs  aa  regards  time.  This  proves  auf- 
fidently  that  the  names  present  and  past  pai'fioiples  do  not  neourately  ex- 
press the  aignifioanoe  of  these  forms.  The  name  pnssLve,  sometimes  given  to 
tlio  perfect  porticiple,  is  also  improper  for  similar  reasons. 


a  verbal  adjective  t    (W)  Qive  eiample.    (11)    WM1I» 
In  verbs  of  tbe  aniHrntco^uf/aUoKt    (I!)  How  does  It 

DiBlnlnUie  InngDQgat    (14)  Qivo  cxsmples.    (ID)  Kepeut  tlie  tetnark  abont  tlio  ^17  4 
iBoertHiciiiig  tlieformortheeo  pnrllelples  In  vert>aoftIie  nucient  ccnjugaJJoii. 
(16)  Wliflt  name  ts  givon  io  tlili  piittioiiite,  anfl  how  Is  it  cniplojedf 
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§  54.  Of  Modes.— (1)  Of  the  modifications  wliieli  wo  Iiave 
considered,  the  tenses  Iiave  reference  to  tlie  predicate — to  the  action 
expressed  by  the  vei'h.  (2)  For  example,  in  the  proposition,  the 
loy  called  hUfatlwi;  calling  his  father  at  a  past  twie  is  asserted  of 
the  boy.  The  predicate  callinff,  asserted  without  modification  in 
the  indefinite  ten  e  is  asserted  in  the^M  i  feme  t]i  a  modification 
indicating  that  the  act  on  of  call  g  3pa.t  (3)  The  nodifications 
indicative  of  \  erson  a  1  n  nber  I  a  e  referen  e  to  tl  subject  of 
the  verb. 

(4)  There  stdl  i  otl  er  modifitat  o  1  !  ha  eference  to 
the  manner  of  p  ed  at  on  ad  the  pmpose  tor  li  b  a  j  oposition 
is  used.  (6)  Ihe  n  od  fi  at  on  to  I  h  e  efe  s  c.  lied  worfe , 
that  is,  the  J  a     e    or  naj    a  wh  L  wh  t  the    c  b      Jicates  is 

(6)  Mode,  GoiTectly  speaking,  is  a  property  of  propositions.  At 
least  it  is  in  the  diflerent  pm^joses  for  ivbieh  propositions  are  em- 
ployed, that  we  can  best  and  most  readily  ti'aoo  the  nature  of 
modes. 

(T)  Hitherto  our  attention  bsB  been  directed  exclusively  to  one 
species  of  propositions — those  employed  to  assert  or  declare  directly 
what  is  predicated  as  matter  of  feet  of  the  subject,  (8)  These  may 
(to  distinguish  them)  be  called  declarative  or  indicative  proposi- 
tions ;  and  if  we  had  a  form  of  the  verb  used  exclusively,  or  chiefly 
to  express  propositions  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  called  the  declara 
the  or  indicative  mode.  (9)  In  some  languages  a  particuhr  form 
of  the  verb  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  expiessmg  •jeser- 
tions  as  matter  of  fact,  and  this  form  is  in  such  hn^ua^i  distm 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  indicative  or  declaratiie  mode 

(10)  Again,  a  proposition  may  be  employed,  not  fjr  the  pur 
pose  of  directiy  declaring  the  assertion  as  matter  of  ftct,  but  for  (be 

6  54.  (1)  To  wiijit  bayo  tenaa  moiliaaiUoiis  reftteace?  (S)  Uliiatrite  iiy  an  esampla. 
(3)  To  n-lml  liava  the  moflfflMMoiis  lodleatlva  of  nnoiborimd  parsoD  roftrencc  1 

(4)  Descrite  nootiar  spacies  of  modLBcaaon.  (S)  Wbnt  is  this  moiiiftcotion  inllod,  una 
»hn(i1O0BtlienimiB«teniiS-t  (C)  What ia moda properly spaiklBg, snd Kbere  am  itsna- 
lure  fce  most  I'eaaily  traced  ! 

(7)  To  wbH  Bpeeies  of  propoaitiona  has  oni-  oltenllon  been  hitherto  dhfctad  ?    <S)  Wbat 

(10)  Describe  another  piirpoH  for  uhleb  a  pi-o,>osUlon  mij-ic  cn.iloy;*!.    (11)  Hav* 
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purpose  of  expressing  some  condition  on  wliicli  nu 
in  another  proposition  depends;  or  for  tlie  purpose  of  modifying  in 
some  way  a  proposition  to  which  it  is  attached  or  subjoined.  (11) 
Some  languages  have  a  form  of  their  verbs  employed  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose,  which  is  called,  from  the  nature  of  its  function,  the 
eoaditional,  conjunctive,  <x  subjunctive  mode.  (12)  The  last  is  tiie 
name  most  commonly  given  to  it — the  subjunctive  mode  meaning 
the  mode  used  in  a  sulgoined  proposition.  (13)  For  example:  You 
will  7u>t  act  in  that  maniw,  if  ijim  ihinlt  on  ilie  consequences.  (14) 
The  first  proposition  here  is  declarative,  but  the  assertion  made  in  it 
depends  upon  a  condition  ospreased  in  the  subjoined  proposition. 
(15)  I  sent  the  messenger  tliat  he  might  inform  you  of  your  danger. 
Hei-e  the  proposition,  /  sent  tJie  messenger,  is  modified  or  completed 
by  the  subjoined  proposition — he  might  inform  you,  &c  (16)  In 
languages  which  have  a  subjunctive  form  of  tJie  verb,  this  form  is 
employed  in  such  subjoined  propositions. 

(17)  Eemaek. — TVe  inchide  both  tiie  deolarolivo  and  the  subjoiued 
pi-opositions  nnder  tlie  dass  of  tmertive  propositions,  though  a  subjoin- 
ed proposition  very  often  mates  no  direct  assei-tion.  (18)  It  is  always, 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  if  we  reniove  the  connecting  word, 
(which  is  what  in  our  language,  ivith  a  few  exceptJoos,  alone  indicates 
that  the  xjroposition  is  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  expresMng  a  condition 
or  a  modification,)  the  proposition  at  once  becomes  declarative.  (19) 
Eemove  the  words  if  and  that  from  the  subjoined  propositions  in  the 
above  examples,  and  they  become  at  once  declarative  assertions. 

(20)  Another  way  or  mode  in  which  a  proposition  may  be  used, 
IS  to  express  a  command,  request,,  entreaty,  &c  (31)  A  form  of  the 
vei'b  nsed  exclusively  in  such  propositions,  is  called  the  imperative 
or  commanding  mode.     (22)  It  ivJU  be  remembered  that  we  recog- 


BOme  Imguoges  a  form  of  tlia  verti  to  be  used  Jo  enoh  propositions?  What  is  I 
(alkd?  (12)  WWab name fs most  mmmonly  used?  (IS)  Give oxnmple,  fli)  li 
ra|iIiuuitloit.  (IE)  OlTO  Becoud  eininple,  andre[>e!^  oipIanaUoo.  (IC)  What  mo. 
T«h  Is  flmployod  tn  SDoh  subjoined  propositions  f 

(IT)  Eepcnt  tbe  Kauak  In  regnnl  to  tbe  mannn  In  -n'tiidi  we  liave  ctsssed  d> 
Mid  snbjobied  or  complementary  ptoposlUons.  (16)  Do  tlmeo  two  kinds  of  pre 
tgrselDform?    (ID)  Qlre the Ulnstration. 

(20)  Doacrlbo  nnotber  mo^e  of  employing  ptopositfons.  i21}  WFint  ia  tlie  form 
employed  In  sneli  proposlttona  called !    (32)  Kepent  Uie  rcnicrk. 
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nised  propositions  of  this  kind  as  a  distinct  class  under  tlie  name  of 
imperative  propositions. 

We  reoognised  also  another  class  of  propositions — iDterrogative 
propositions — the  forni  employed  in  asking  questions.  (23)  This 
may  be  considei'ed  as  another  mode  of  the  proposition.  (24)  There 
is  no  form  of  the  verb  in  any  language,  which  we  know,  employed 
exclasively  for  this  purpose.  (25)  In  our  language  the  interroga- 
tive pro^odtipn  is  in  most  cases  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mode 
of  an'^^ffilfflit — by  placing  tiie  subject  noun  after  the  verb.  (26) 
For  exai*^^'  we  say  asseitively  or  declaratively,  John  has  a  look  ; 
aad  interrogatively,  Has  John  a  hook?  (27)  This  we  may  call,  if 
we  please,  a  ^node.  (38)  The  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  expressuig 
interrogation  by  inveiBion  of  the  subject  noun  and  verb,  as  well  as 
some  othei-  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  speech,  we  shall  consider  in 
their  proper  place.     (See  §  98.) 

(29)  The  negative  proposition  (that  is,  the  proposition  whidi  asserts 
that  a  predicate  does  not  apply  to  a  certain  subject)  is  attended  in  our 
language  sometimes  with  peculiarities  which  do  not  belong  to  affirma- 
tive propositions,  such  as  we  have  hitherto  addi:ced  as  esamples. 
(30)  This  again  might  be  called  a  mode  of  propositions,  though  the 
verb  has  no  form  intendtKl  exclusively  to  serve  this  purpose.* 

I  65.  Or  THE  Modes  of  English  Verbs. — The  observations 
already  made  will  help  the  learner  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 


*  (31)  Most  gi'ttmrnariiins  call  the  verbal  noun,  to  which  we  hfive,  in  no- 
coi'Saiice  with  long  csfatlisJied  ua^e,  giyen  tie  name  infinidre,  tlie  infinitive 
mode  of  the  verb.  Bu^  as  we  do  not  admit  that  tliia  vefbai  ia  a  verb,  we 
cannot  admit  tiie  propriety  of  calling  it  a  mode  of  the  verb.  It  is  certainly, 
wa  admit,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb— tiie  mode  of  espresa- 
jng  it  aubsiantivelj/sjiA  a  mode,  too,  that  h  Bometimpa  employed  to  espresa 
mora  compactly  that  which  is  otherwise  expraased  by  a  su/^oined  or  sub- 
jimethe  proposition.  This,  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  fa-cat  of  infiDi- 
tives  and  propoBittons  employed  ns  modificalions  ov  complements. 

(aS)  Wbiills  widof  «i«ratoT<HMi;c«prnnf«iiimi»    (Oj\  Ti,>-o  ™,.i..  .„  j^., u., 

fimnf    (2S)  now  la  interrogation  or  queslfon 
Ghe  eiamplo.    (27)  What  may  Uils  Invcrtei 

(a»)  WliBtissaidofnpfiaKjMptoposltlons' 
^roBloii  bo  called !    (81)  Wliat  ii  aald  lit  tlie  i 
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by  the  modes  of  verbs.     Wo  aro  nest  to  examine  to  what  extent 
this  modification  of  verbs  exists  in  the  English  language. 

(1)  If  we  admit  that  vei'bs  liave  modes,  only  when  they  indi- 
cate by  a  distinct  form  the  manner  in  which  a  proposition  is  em- 
ployed, we  have  vffiy  Utile  of  mode  remaining  in  onr  language— -iiery 
Utile,  even  when  we  take  into  account  not  only  the  radical  and  jfeiona/ 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  our  verbs,  but  also  those  modifications 
effected  in  the  compound  tenses  {hereafter  lo  he  considered)  by  em- 
ploying auxiliari^.  (2)  Hence  some  hove  miuntained  tiiat  we  have 
now  no  modes  in.  the  English  language — no  variation  whatever  in 
our  verbs  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  predication  is  made, 
whether(iec?aj-a(iWy,comfift'(»Mii?j',SM&/Mnc<iVeZy,orJmpCT'ai!w/y,  &c. 

(3)  Of  &  conditional  as  mlyunctive  mode,  differing  in  form  irora 
the  verb  when  employed  in  tiio  simple  assertion  of  a  fact,  we  have 
at  present  no  remmns  save  a  past  tense  conditional  of  the  verb  to  be. 
(4)  The  peculiarity  of  this  conditional  form  extends  only  to  tiie 
three  singular  persons.  The  plural  persons  correspond  entirely 
with  the  same  persons  of  the  past  tense  ii'ed  declaratively,  (5)  In 
this  single  instance,  ive  have  retwned  the  svhjunctivt 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

(6)  Most  grammarians  recognise  in 
mhjanclive  distinct  from  the  present  (or  what  we  call  the  indefinite 
tense)  indicative,  or  declarative,  (T)  Tliis  subjunctive  indefinite 
differs  from  the  declarative  indefinite  only  in  suppressing  the  termi- 
nations st  and  s  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  and  using 
the  simple  unmodified  root  for  all  the  persons  singular  and  plural. 
(8)  For  example,  "  Though  He  slay  nw,  yei  will  I  trust  in  Sim?' 
Here  the  verb  "  slay"  is  employed  without  the  usual  modification 
{eth  or  s)  of  the  third  person  used  declaratively.  "  Tltoagh  He 
slay  me,"  is  only  a  conditional  proposition,  expressing  not  a,  fact, 
but  a  supposition,  and  serves  to  complete  the  other  proposition, 
"  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  (O)  The  unmodified  root  be,  is  used  for  all 

S65.  (1)  Kcpcit  Uie  snliBtsneo  of  the  rBDmrll.  (2)  Wlmt  hate  some  gmmmarlsns  msln- 
Waed  In  referaDce  to  modca  In  the  English  Isngooge  ! 

0)  'KbiitTeTniilaabs.-ra  we  oC  a  amMtioiuilmodet  (4)  How  for  does  tlio  peculiarity  o( 
thlsfbimexleDdt    (5)  Eepcet  temark. 

(0)  Wlist  -lo  moat  gratnuiartana  roeogniSB  In  our  language  ?  (7)  Id  wJiat  doe!  tliis  siu>- 
fuiKtlteinaefiiiiteiimiiltomaxdedamtlTeind^nitef  (S)  Give  tlie  ei-aiiiplisandoff 
planatlon.    (9)  Repeat  tcmarkla  lererencolo  tlie  Bnti]iinctlveoffe>I<«, 
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§ES.]  MODES    OP    ENOLIBH    VEHBa.  Ill 

the  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  irdefinite  mbjunctim  of  the 
verb  to  be,  instead  of  the  vaiiety  of  forms  employed  for  these  ^ler- 
sous  in  tlie  declarative  mode. 

We  believe  that  lliia  uumodified  form  of  the  second  and  tiiird  persoua 
HBguIar  is  uow  eeldom  iisfld  {mid  pei-hap3  should  never  be  used),  except  as 
na  elliptieal  oxpression  wiili  o  manifest  suppression  of  some  ansiliary,  saoli 
as  «AaW  or  aliotdd.  Some  liave  called  it  a  future  tense  tontingant  Wo  thinlt 
the  so  called  mbjunctive  present  in  aneh  cases,  when  our  nnalysis  is  earned 
to  iU  legitimate  limits,  will  bo  found  an  infinitive,  having  the  verb,  wliidi 
it  is  intended  to  complete,  suppressed.  The  example,  for  instance,  above  in- 
liiiduced,  when  fully  expressed,  would  read  thus:  "  Though  He  uiao,  slay  meP 
OS  "  Though  Me  should  slay  jne, "  &<■,  On  the  impTOper  use  of  this  unmodi- 
fied form — this  so  ealled  subjunctive  mode — there  is  much  said,  and  to  good 
pm'poae,  in  tlie  Introduetion  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  pp.  53-5*.  Ed.  Spring- 
field, 18ia 

K  we  were  to  adopt  fully  tlie  course  indicated  by  the  Kmnrks  now 
Blade,  we  should  recognise  no  conditional  or  subjunctive  mode  in  the  langnnge, 
save  the  fi'ngmenta  of  a  subjunctive  or  oonditionalpasttenseof  theverbio  is 
But  aa  what  has  been  called  tlie  pi'esent  subjunctive  form  ocoura  often,  espc- 
eiall    '  eai'ly  writers,  we  shall  give  it  a  place  in  our  tabular  arrange- 

m  ta  f  h  verbs ;  calling  it  the  subjunctive  indefinite,  or  future  continr 
g  n  V  ball  also  exhibit  the  mode  of  expressing  a  command,  called  the 
m  a  m  de ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  iiiterrogative  and  negative  propo 
El     ns,  wi      ut  iudsting  on  calling  these  forms  modes  of  the  vei.'b, 

(  0)  I  expressing  commands,  &c.,  we  employ  the  root  of  tho 
vefb  without  any  modiflcation.  (11)  This  is  called  the  irr^rative 
mode.  We  have  only  one  person,  the  second  singnlar  and  plural 
(in  common  use)  in  this  mode,  since  we  generally  command  or 
entreat  only  those  to  whom  our  diaoonrse  is  addressed ;  and  we 
have  no  variation  for  tense.  (12)  In  the  imperative  form  of  a  pro- 
position we  generally  omit  the  subject  noun,  since  this  subject  noim 
is  always  the  pronoun  yow,  and  the  pai'ty  to  whom  we  address  the 
command,  &c.,  is  eufSciendy  indicated  by  drcumstances  independ- 
ent of  articulate  language.  When  the  subject  noun  is  expressed 
(as  sometimes  it  is  in  tJie  more  ancient  style),  it  is  placed  alter  the 
.  verb  :  as  "  Follow  thou  me  ;"  "Tarry  ye." 
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In  some  Jnnguogoa  thcio  ai'O  distinct  foroiB  of  tlie  vert  foe  the  third 
persons,  both  siiigulor  and  plural,  of  the  imperative  mode;  and  in  manj  of 
our  grommai'B  the  combinntiona  of  words  usually  employed  to  translate  these 
third  pei'sons  imperative  of  other  Inngnages,  ore  eshihited,  as  English  fJiii-d 
persona  imperative.  Fii'st  persons  formed  in  the  same  mnanei-  as  these  (so 
called)  thiid  pei«ons  ate  also  supplied.  In  gi'amnmi'a  whinh  ndopt  this  pkn, 
tlie  whole  imperative  mode  h  t! 
Singular. 

Ist  peraoD,  Let  me  call, 

2d  person.  Call,  or  call  thou, 

3d  person.  Let  him  call 
Our  later  gi'ammarians  generally  retain  only  tlie  second  pci'sons,  and  ana- 
iyze  thui  foiins  ^yen  above  as  fii'st  and  third  pei'sona^  as  consistiiig  of  the 
second  pei'son  impemtJve  of  the  varb  lei,  completed  by  the  infinitive  of  an- 
other verb — for  inetanee,  in  the  esample  above,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
call. 

There  is  a  foi-m  of  the  third  persons  singular  and  plm'al,  and  of  the  first 
pei-son  plural  {we  hove  foand  no  well  sanctioned  esample  of  the  first  person 
singular),  sometimes  found  in  prose,  and  freely  employed  by  the  poeta,  ivhith 
is  exaetly  similar  to  the  second  persons  imperative.  It  consists  lilio  thein  of 
tlie  root  of  the  verb  with  the  Enbjeot  noun  usuaUy  placed  afier  it  We  sub- 
join examples,  boci-owcd  portly  from  the  gi'ammar  ot  Mr.  G.  Brown.  It 
wonld  bo  easy  to  multiply  these.     "Blessed  belie  thatblesseth  tliee."     "Thy 

"  FaU  he  that  mnat  teneath  m  rIvBl'a  nnna, 
And2«F0i^rf«f  seooreof  JUture  Ji&rma.^^ — Fop& 

"For  me,  wlien  I  forget  (be  dotliDg  ttieme, 
Be  my  iongae  mute,  my/amf^pBiiii  no  moro, 
And,  Aeaii  to  ^ojjfirffei  my  Ji^ari  to  beat  I" — Tiiohson, 

"Si)  tMnc  despati- aai  sceptred  cai-s,"— Qjiii. 

rhough  these  ntnaent  or  poetical  forms  seldom  oeour,  we  assign  them  a 
pliiee  in  the  conjugations  below,  that  when  the  leai-ncr  happens  to  meet  with 
any  of  them  he  may  find  no  difficulty  in  disposiog  of  them  satisfactorily. 
We  join  the  other  grammarians  in  discarding  tlie  forms  made  with  the  verb 
Ift;  and  in  treating  lei  in  such  cases  as  the  real  verl^  and  of  the  lee^md 
person,  instead  of  the  first  or  third.    (See  §  90.) 

§  56.  (!)  We  shall  now  exhibit  the  regular  ai'rangement  of  the 
numbers  and  persons  of  a  few  verbs,  tliroiigh  the  several  modes  and 
the  simple  tenses.     (2)  This  kind  of  arrangement  is  called  the  Con- 
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jugatioa  of  Verbs.  (3)  Wo  Lave  aJi'eidy  noltted  thf  iivision  of 
verbs  into  two  cwijugalions,  in  reference  to  tiio  manner  in  which 
they  form  their  past  tenses  and  perfect  participles  We  shall  pre- 
Bent  examples  of  both  conjugations.  (4)  We  «uiange  with  them 
thfl  verbal  noun,  called  the  infinitive,  and  the  two  verhdl  adjectives 
(formed  from  each  verb)  as  adjuncts  or  accompanying  forms,  but 
not  {the  learner  will  remember)  as  coming  within  our  classification 
or  definition  of  verbs.  (5)  We  \¥rite  theni  in  this  manner  with  the 
tonjugation  of  the  simple  tenses,  because,  with  the  help  of  the  sim- 
ple tenses  of  certain  other  verbs,  called  auxiliaries,  they  are  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  compound  tenses.  (0)  Wo  shall  also  prefix 
to  Ihe  tenses  of  some  of  the  verbs  first  conjugated  the  predicate 
asserted  in  each  tense  respectively.* 

(7)  CowuGAiios  OF  THE  Verb  To  Call. 


iKJ.  i^er).    IiuMealkii  Sfode.  Siibjmtctbia  Mode.  ImperaUm  MoOt. 

Sing.  1.  I  call,  If  I  call, 

2.  Thou  ealksi.  If  thou  call,  Call,  or  call  thou, 

3.  He  calls  or  f&Welk.  If  he  cal!.  Call  he,  &c.  {poetic). 
Plu.    1.  We  call.  If  we  call,  Call  we,  " 

2.  You  or  ye  call.  If  you  or  ye  call,  Call,  or  call  you  or  ye, 

8.  They  call.  If  tliey  call.  CaJl  they  {poetk). 


Indicative.         Wanting, 


Sing.  1.  I  anWed,  S 

2.  Thou  C3lMs(, 

3.  He,  Ac,  call^rf. 
Plu.  1.  We  ealW, 

2.  You  or  ye  c&Aed, 

3.  They  calW. 

•  We  employ  the  eonjunotive  if  to  indicate  tJic  BubjunotJre  modo.    Ttiis 
mode  is  Yciy  generally  preceded  by  the  conjiinofiona  if  or  thrmgh. 
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SIKUCTOm;   OF  I-iKGDiGE.  [§Sfl 

Intisitive.-— To  «ill,  or  call. 


We  here  Bul>join  two  rules,  to  be  observed  in  tlie  construction  of 
propositions : — 

(7a)  KuLE  I. — The  verb  iii  a  proposition  must  always  agree  iii 
Dumber  and  pei^on  with  the  subject  noun. 

KuLE  II. — Collective  nouns,  when  the  collection  of  individuals 
which  fhey  represent  is  regarded  aimply  as  a  collective  unity — "  as 
a  whole" — have  verbs  of  the  singular  form ;  but  when  reference  is 
made  in  tlie  assertion  to  plurality  in  the  subject — "  when  tie  collec- 
tive express^  many  aa  individuals" — the  verb  b  sometimes  of  the 
plural  form.     (See  §  2S.) 

EsAMPLES.— The  society  is  numerous.    The  army  m 
The  parliament  is  prorogued.    The  meeting  » 
meeting  mere  divided  into  different  parties  ^  the  members  of  the  meet- 
ing were  divided. 

Except  when  thei-e  is  a  decided  reference  to  plurality  of  subjects 
in  the  Msertion,  we  think  it  is  safest  to  employ  the  singular  form  with 
oolleotives.  Usage  in  this  matter  is  very  far  from  being  flsed,  in  re- 
gard to  several  nouns  of  this  class.  For  example,  the  vioiipeople  is 
used  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  indisci-iminately,  as  singular  aad 
as  plural:  "My  people  doth  not  consider,"  "My  people,  they  who 
lead  tAee,"  &o.  "  My  people  ia  foolish.','  "  0  my  people,  what  have 
I  done  unto  thm."  "  0  my  people,  that  dwellest  in  Zion,"  &o.  AgMn 
we  have  a  people,  atM/  people,  &o.  On  the  contrary,  we  caa  produce 
any  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  a  plural  verb  with  the  subject 
people.  "My  people  are  gone  into  captivity."  "  My  people  ^Djie  to 
have  it  so,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  use  of  these  rules  is  confined  chiefly,  except  in  the  verb  to  7>e, 
to  the  third  persons  of  the  indefinite  tense ;  since  the  second  person 
singular  is  rarely  used.  The  learner  wil!  remember  that  a, violation 
of  Kule  I.  is  reckoned  the  grossest  and  most  inexcusable  of  all  grara- 
matioal  blunders. 

Nouns,  singular  in  form,  when  manifestly  plural  in  sense,  tafee  plu- 
ral verbs;  as,  Tm  uKiD  of  cattle  akb  in  iheJklA;  Ten  sail  are  in 
sight,  &c, 

ExBEOisB  I. — Let  the  verbs  K^e,  love,  command,  &c.,  be  conjugated 
after  the  model  ahove  given. 

(I)  EepmtlbeverbeallregulnrijjisormiiE^ilniuTfc    (Ih)  l^peot  llio  rutea. 
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EsESCiES  II.,  III.,  &c, — Give  complete  propositions  with  verba  of 
tlio  modem  oonjugatioD,  and  suliject  nouns  or  pronouns  of  kioIi  person 
Bingukr  and  plural  through  both  tenaea,  and  sR  the  modes.  Let  the 
verba  be  as  various  as  possible.  I^t  the  active  verbs  tavo  after  them 
a  noun  to  complete  their  meaning.  The  neuter  verba  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  any  expression  necessary  to  complete  their  sense ;  aa, 
for  example,  Me  Uvea,  may  be  completed  by  in  the  country,  in  the  city, 
at  home,  &c  He  isalh,  by  in  the  Jidda,  cftsn,  rapidly,  &c.  This 
exorcise  may,  if  noceasarj,  bo  divided,  and  repeated  {in  the  case  of 
young  pupils)  till  they  are  perfoofly  familiai-  with  this  conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  the  verbs  to  write  and  to  see,  t3ie  irregular  verb 
to  c/o,  and  the  auxiliaries  to  do  and  to  liave.  (6)  We  omit  the  sub- 
junctive indefinite,  and  the  imperative,  as  they  alwaj-s  consist  cf  the 
root  of  the  verb.  The  past  tense  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
tte  past  indicative. 


a  Tense.    PiiEuicATEa,  Writing,  &c. 


,  1. 1              Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,        Have, 

2.  Thou       Writesf, 

Seesi, 

Goeai, 

Dosil,    Hast, 

3.  He,  &c.  Writes. 

Sees. 

Qoes. 

'Does.    Has,  or  Hafh. 

1.  We          Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,       Have, 

3.  You          Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,      Have, 

3.  They        Write. 

See. 

Go. 

Do.       Have. 

Past  Tense.    Pii 

.^nZCATI 

m,  Past  Writing,  Ac 

Sing.  1. 1  Wrote,  Saw,      Went,      Did,     Had, 

2.  Thou  Wrotesi,  Sawesi,  'W&ateU,  D'Asf,  Hadsf, 

8.  He,  &c  Wrote.  Saw.       Went.      Did.     Had. 

PI.      1.  We  Wrote,  Saw,       Went,      Did,     Had, 

2.  You  Wrote,  Saw,       Went,      Did,     Had, 

3.  They  Wrote.  Saw.       Went.      Did,     Had. 


,    Which  Pf  aiM* 
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Infinitives.  To  write.  To  see.    Togo.      Todo.  To  have. 

Imp.  Participle.     'VVritij!^.  Seetw^'.    Goi»y.     Boinff.  Havinj/- 

Pecf.  Pai'tioipla.     Wnttrai.    See».       done.       Bone.    Uad. 

EXEC0I3E3  I.,  II.,  m.,  &o,— Form  propoMlJons,  aa  in  the  last  pre 
eeiibed  exercises,  with  the  verbs  in  the  above  table,  through  ejich  peraon 
in  each  tense,  usiog  a  completing  nonn  -with  the  active  verbs,  and  sach 
woria  33  slowly,  apeedilj/,  into  the  hnise,  eit^,ciyu,ntry,  &c,h!/ railroad, 
hj/  coach,  &c,,  with  the  neuter  verbs. 

Write  similar  eseroises  with  the  verbs,  lie,  lay,  pat,  pay,  &:o.,  dis- 
tingnishing,  fii-st,  the  active  verbs  IVom  the  neuter.  See  paat  form,  in 
list  §  67.  The  teacher  -will  select  those  verbs  in  most  common  use, 
Slid  in  the  nse  of  which  mistaljes  most  &ec[nently  oconr. 

Conjugation  of  tte  ii'regular  verb  U>  be,  through  the  simple 
tenses  of  each  mode.  (10)  To  he,  like  to  do  and  to  have,  besides 
its  other  uses,  serves  also  as  an  auxiliary  vm-h. 


(11)  1.0. 

^FINITE  Tens 

B.  Predicate,  Beiko. 

Inaic<iliv. 

J  Moas. 

S"SjKne<iiJS  Mode.          Impera, 

Uve  Mode. 

am, 

I  be, 

If  I  be, 

Sing.  1.  I  a    , 

■2.  Thou  act,        Tlioubeest,  If  thou  be.        Be,  or  Be  thou, 
3.  He,  &c.,  is.     He  be.*      If  he,  &c.,  be.    Be  he,  &c. 

PI.      1.  We  arc,  We  be.        If  ive  be,  Be  we, 

2.  Youoryeare,  Yobo,         Ifyeoryoube,   Be  ye  or  you, 
S.  They  ai'C.        They  bo.      If  they  be.        Be  they. 
Tlie  form  in  tlie  accond  eolnmn  is  not  at  present  in  use. 

Past  Tense,  Predicate,  Past  Beihu. 

Sing.  1.  I  was,  If  I  were,  Wanting. 

2.  Thou  wasi.  If  thou  wert,  " 

8.  He,  tfee^  was.  If  he,  Ac,  were.  " 

PL       1.  We  were,  If  we  were,  " 

2.  Ye  or  you  were,  If  ye  or  you  were,  " 

8,  They  were.  If  they  were.  " 

«  This  third  person  is  nii'elj-  found.   "We  have  an  example  in  Shntspcare 
(altedbyDi-,  Lowth.)    "  I  think  «  ie  ILine  indeed;  for  thouiieat  in  it."— 

(10>  What  pnrpose  ioei  tlio  Tert>  tob6,ln  coaaioii  with  tbe  Yorte  to  do  nnfl  to  *nmi 
KTvo?    (Ill  Eocoot«ic  conjugation  of  tlie  verb  to  be.    'Wlint  isacdil  oftlieCormin  theBco- 
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§  S6,]  CONJUGATION   OF  VERBS.  11*, 

Infinitwe,  To  be. 

Intperf.  Participle,      Bwi?. 

Per/.  Participle,  Been. 
EsBRoisEs  I.,  II.,  tfec^Form  propositions  in  tie  same  manner  as  in 
the  preceding  eseroises,  with  the  verb  to  he,  through  all  the  persona  of 
each  tense  and  mode.  The  pnpil  will  use  any  word  (adjective)  neces- 
sary to  form  complete  sense  with  the  verb  to  le;  aa,  George  h  gene- 
row,  You  are  industrious,  &o.  8nch  complements  will  be  espkiaod 
in  their  place,  but  they  may  be  now  employed  by  the  pnpil,  guided  by 
his  own  judgment.  This  kind  of  esercise  will  prepare  him  to  attend 
more  intelligently  to  their  explanation, 

Abmiiosai,  Esbeoises  m  the  ubb  oe  Collectives.  See  Eale  IL— 
Form  a  given  nnmber  of  propositiona  with  the  verb  to  he,  in  both 
tenses,  and  with  the  following  nouns  for  snbjecfs:  party,  council, 
group,  oi-owA,  horde,  host,  mob,  people,  nation,  parliament,  congress, 
asmnbl^,  avnty,  fumy,  &o.  Such  word,  es  is  necessary  to  complef*  the 
sense  of  the  verb,  to  he  used.  Other  verba  may  he  employed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  pnpil 


Hamlcf.  Some  of  the  other  persona  of  this  aow  obsolete  form  occur  fre- 
quently in  ow  older  -wi'ifers.  It  may  be  observed  that  (his  forrn  (the  obso- 
lete form  preaeoted  in  the  2d  column)  of  the  indefinite  tense,  indinifive  of 
this  verb,  ngcees,  exeapt  in  the  second  peiwn  singnlar,  with  Bie  ^ubjonotive 
indefinite.  Thia  rendota  it  difficult  in  soma  caaea  to  assure  ourselves  whether 
nn  author,  in  eniployingOiofle  persons  which  corraspondia  the  two  mode^  in- 
tended the  indicative  or  the  enbjnnctive  form.  The  foUowingmay  be  given 
03  undoubted  examples  of  the  obaolete  foi-ni  of  the  inSeatine  indefinite. 
"If  thou  becsl  he."— Milton.  ""ff"e  6e  twelve  brethren."— Geo.  42;  K2. 
"These  be  tliey  who  aepnrate  themselves." 

Wheu  we  call  this  an  obsolete  form,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  ia  oldei'  ffian 
the  form  am,  art,  is,  &c,  and  that  this  hitfar  has  been  adopted  to  supply  ita 
place.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  forms  exisfed  together,  ride  by  side,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  Our  verb  to  be,  aa  now  used,  is  partly  formed  h'oin 
hofli.  Tho  indefinite  tense  of  the  auhjimefiTe  given  above,  as  well  as  fJie 
infinitive  and  two  pai-ticiplea,  have  descended  directly  ivom  the  obsolete 
verb.  In  the  Anglo-Saion  there  wns  another  indefinite  attbjnnotive  of  tlie 
Bame  maaning,  of  which  no  truce  remains  in  modern  English  Tliis  consisted 
of  sy  for  l]ie  Mtigulnr  pei'sons,  and  syn  for  the  pineal  persons.  Our  verb  to 
pi-edicate  beinif  is,  ns  wa  have  before  remarked,  patched  up  oat  of  the  flag' 
ments  of  three  or  four  verbs. 
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Cokjug^ltios  01'  TiiK  Auxiliary  YEEiia,  Will,  Shall,  May, 
AND  Can. 

Sing.  I.  I  Will,  Slifdi,  May,  Can, 

2.  Thou       WiK,  Sliali,         May*(,  Cans*, 

3.  He,  &c.    "Will.           Stall.          May.  Can. 
Phir.  1.  Wo          Will,           Shall,          May,  Can, 

2.  Yon         Will,  Skall,  May,  Can, 

3.  They        Will.  Shall.         May.  Can. 


iglit,      Could, 


Would,      Should,  Mig: 

Wouldsi,    Shouldsi,  Mights/,  Couldst, 

Should.  Might.  Could. 

Would,      Should,  Might,  Could, 

Would,       Should,  Might,  Could, 

Would.       Should.  Might.  Could. 


Sing.  1,  I 

2.  Thou 

3.  He,  &c.    Would. 
Plur.  1.  We 

2.  You 

3.  They 
(13)  We  have  already  noticed  the  peculiarity  in  Hie  formation 

of  the  second  persons  singuhir  of  will  and  shall  (§  52 ;  27).  (14) 
It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  these  verba  takes  the  termination 
s  in  the  third  person  singular.  (15)  In  feet  the  verbs  shall,  may, 
can,  and  will  too,  when  a  mere  auxiliary,  have,  according  fo  present 
usage,  invariably  the  same  foiTU  in  all  the  persons,  except  when  in 
the  solemn  style  the  second  pereon  singular  is,  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions, employed. 

[(16)  Shall,  Tnay,  eo/n,  and  will  (aniiliai'y)  have  no  corresponding 
iv^itwes  or  parUei/plea.  (17)  The  same  peculiarity  belongs  to  must 
and  ought,  which  have,  perhaps,  nearly  eqnal  cldms  with  Toay  and  can 
to  he  rem^nised  as  auxilmries.  (16)  Will,  employed  not  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  indicate  the  futurity  of  what  ia  asserted  in  a  proposition,  bnt 
in  its  original  sense,  to  express  determination,  voliiion,  &c.,  has  both 


(12)  Eepoatths  conjugations  Bepnratclr  of  50!a,s*(!;i,  &o. 

(13)  Mention  the  pBcnliaritf  rofbrred  to  <a  rcgnrd  of  tfUl,  mA  sTtaJl.  (14)  Bepest  tli^ 
absorvation  aade  la  regard  of  tho  M  parson  ain^nr  ot  fill  tbo  verbs  abovo  conjugated 
(15)  Bepent  tbegcDoralromarkliirogAtd  to  aU  tho  pctsoos  of  tbeso  verbs  fn  cominuD  use. 

[(IC)  WhatlaEaidofshaII,wm,aDiHiarja6inrefoiunc6  to  inllnltlves  and  partloiploa. 
(17)  EnpQrt  the  remirlc  in  refercnee  to  ntiisl  nnil  ciiffM.    (18)  Kepeat  tlio  roraai*  In  re- 
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infinitive  and  participles,  and,  as  we  have  ali-eady  observed  (g  53 :  38, 
note),  generally  tlie  same  tei-minatioiis,  at  least  in  ihe  third  person  in 
definite,  as  other  verbs.* 

(19)  It  is  peauliar  to  all  these  verbs  (except  mil,  not  auiiliarj) 
that  they  require,  to  complete  them,  the  verbal  nouns  commonly  calleiJ 
infinitives.  As  now  used,  fiey  espresa  no  distiinit  predicate;  or, 
rathei-,  periaps,  language  affords  ns  no  means  of  expressing  the  predi- 
cate whict-they  Berve  to  assert;  ^noe,  in  their  case,  the  verbal  noun, 
which  expresses  the  simple  predicate  without  assertion,  is  wanting,  as 
well  as  the  infinitive  and  verbal  ad^eeUves.  (30)  We  have  no  ench 
nerbal  nouns  aa  sJialling,  mayirtg,  canning,  musting,  &o.,  no  moi-e  than 
we  have  to  ahaU,  to  may,  &c.  (31)  We  have  ivilling  and  to  mil,  but 
in  the  proper  original  sense  of  the  vei'b,  not  in  its  ausOiary  sense. 
(22)  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  other  auziliariea,  to  le,  to  do, 
to  hme,  for  these  serve  not  only  as  aasiliai-ies,  but  also  to  express  the 
independent  predicates,  being,  dokig,  Mving.  (28)  The  modifications 
of  verbal  meaning  expressed  by  these  words,  will,  shall,  &c.,-are,  in 
many  langnages,  indicated  by  a  modification  of  the  foi-m  of  the  rerb. 
(24)  For  this  reason,  and  because  they  contdn  no  expressible  predicate, 
without  the  addition  of  an  infinit  to  compl  t  th  m,  th  combina- 
tions formed  by  oonnecting  these  b  th  th  nfln  t  es  of  other 
verbs  are  commonly  recognised  (n  th  at  appai  nt  is  )  as  coji- 
POBifD  TEssES  of  the  verbs  to  ^  h  h  th  mpl  m  nta  y  mfinitives 
belong.    We  shall  exhibit  these  em  poi  id  t    m  a£  d    in  theii 

proper  place.] 

§  6T.  (1)  "We  nest  come  to  tie  t    f  th       mp      df      es. 
Some  have  contended  that  the     f  f     p         n       not  tenses 

of  the  verb.    If  nothing  istobe      nsd      latus      spt  what  is 

*  Shall,  it  is  s(ud,  was  foimei'ly  used,  like  mil,  as  a  tranaHJve  verb,  taking 
after  it  an  ohjeetive  modijlcaliim.  '  Shall  is  the  Snxou  seealan,  Gotbio  ekollan, 
(soenlo  denoting  a  servant,)  which  signifies  to  owe,  and  conaequenUy  implies 
duty;  a^  "Hu  myoel  seeali  thuf  (lute  13:  6,  1.)  that  ia,  "How  much 
owssttJiou!"  It  was  used  tranaitiyely  down  to  Chaucei''8  IJme ;  tlins,  "The 
faith  I  shall  to  God ;"  !.  e,  moe.  Graut'sEng.  Gram.  p.  74>  LonS.  1813.  Wb 
Buspect  that  examplea  of  slmll  thus  iiaed  are  rare,  even  in  the  eai'liest  times. 

(19)  Ecpeat  what  Is  etateaiobffpecnilar  to  olltliase  verba.  (20)  AretheroTurbBlnoiins 
and  verbal  mocdves  or  parUdplas  corresponaijig  to  lliesa,  aa  to  Uio  other  verbs?  (31)  In 
what  sense  sro  wSiintf  and  to  irfB  used  (    (22)  What  la  snM  of  the  ausfllarieB  to  5^,  to  do. 
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espressed  bj  a  moiiLflcation.  of  tlio  root  of  the  verb,  tlien,  oertainly 
these  are  not  tenses.  They  ai'e,  howeTcr,  Tory  peculiar  forms  of  es- 
presMon,  and  even  those  grammarians  who  have  rejected  their  clidni 
to  be  recognised  as  distinct  tenses,  have  fonnd  themselves  compelled 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  learner,  and  investigate  their  origin,  Btructure, 
Bignifleance  and  functions,  as  well  as  those  who  havo  given  tliom  a 
name  and  place  in  their  arrangement  of  modes  and  tenses.  The  con- 
troversy about  this  matter  among  the  grammarians,  therefore,  seems 
in  a  great  measare  a  oontroversy  about  terms  and  names.  We  tal« 
no  part  in  this  controversy.  Vo  have  so  ari'anged  onr  hoot,  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  nsed  either  by  the  advocates  of  the  one  or  the 
other  opinion.  We  have  done  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  the 
views  of  those  who  discard  the  compound  tenses,  but,  partly,  because 
we  think  it  will  conduce  to  give  the  learner  clearei"  notions  of  the  in- 
flexion of  our  verbs  to  eshibit,  as  we  have  done,  the  simple  tenses  first, 
and  apart.  When  the  learner  is  perfectly  familiar  with  these,  he  will 
find  no  trouble  in  mastei'ing  the  compound  tenses,  since  he  has  already 
become  acquainted,  in  learning  the  simple  tenses  of  the  ausiliaries, 
with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  flexion  of  the  compound  tenses.  He 
bas  only  to  add  a  participle  or  an  infinitive  to  a  simple  tense  of  the 
auxiliary,  to  form  a  compound  tense.  The  task  of  learaing  the  simple 
Wnses  alone  does  not  appeal'  so  formidable  to  the  pupil  as  when  the 
(vhole  conjugation,  including  both  simple  and  compound  tenses,  is  at 
once  presented  to  his  view,  and  yet  when  he  has  mastered  the  rfmple 
tenses,  his  work  is  neariy  accomplished. 

The  language  could  be  analyzed  without  any  reference  to  tiie  com- 
pound tenses.  Every  verb  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  tenses  and  modes  which  we  have  ah'eady  exhibited — the  final  re- 
sult of  a  complete  analysis  will  reduce  all  verbs  to  one  of  these  forms, 
lint  it  is  inconvenient  on  every  occasion  to  go  through  all  the  steps  of 
this  analysis,  though  the  student  of  grammar  should  be  able  to  go 
tiirough  them  when  required,  and  should  be  trained  in  reference  tfl 
this  purpose.  Our  plan  of  exhihiting  the  tenses  of  the  verb  will  ren- 
der this  an  easy  task.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  abbre- 
viating the  process  of  analj-ais  that  we  present  the  compound  tenses. 
It  is  because  some  of  the  combinations  called  compound  tenses  are  In 
our  language  employed  in  a  sense  different  from  the  natural  and  orip- 
aal  sense  made  up  of  the  elomeuta  of  which  they  we  composed.  The 
comjiound  has  come  ia  the  progi'css  of  language  to  convey  a  meaning 
distinct  from  that  conveyed  by  the  united  elements  in  their  proper 
sepai-ate  sense.  So  tha-'  when  we  have  pushed  our  analysis  to  the 
fetthest,  we  havo  ovei-sliot  the  mark — wo  have  got  separato  words 
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having  separate  proper  meanings,  wiiioli  meauiiigs  combiaed  are  not 
tlie  exact  lueaning  now  attached  by  common  consent  to  the  compound 
espreesion.  This  -will  appear  more  dearly  when  we  come  to  esamine 
tlie  compound  fensea  separately,  and  ti-a^  tJieir  formation  and  account 
for  tlieir  present  meaning.  Stiil  we,  maynow  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  by  a  single  example,  m  Hver  mil  m,erfl<m  its  haA  to~rmrrm. 
Now  if  we  resolve  tOis  words  ''will  overflow"  mio  mil,  indefiuite  tense 
of  the  verb  t»  mil,  and  the  infinitive  "over/low,"  we  liave  two  sepa- 
rate raeanmgs,  which  combined  ivill  not  express  what  is  intended  by 
the  combination  "  will  overflow."  These  words  do  not  mean  that  the 
nver  determines  or  hasavdUto  werfiow  its  banks,  but  predicate  of 
the  river  the/M(w«  action  of  overflowing.  The  compound  has  come 
to  express  or  imply  a  new  meaning,  not  made  up  of  the  combined 
ongmal  meEmings  of  ^'wiW  and  "ozerfiow."  But  more  of  this  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  (he  future  tense, 

(2)  The  learner  will  fake  notice  that  we  here  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  those  general  classes  ot  modiJl^athM  of  the  mb^eU  noun 
and  the  verb  mentioned  above  in  §  34 ;  namely,  from  those  which 
aie  effected  by  some  chaage  of  the/or™  of  t!ie  subject  noun  or  tiie 
verb,  to  those  which  are  effected  by  the  employment  of  distinct 
modifying  words, 

[{3)  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  though  the  compound  tenses 
about  to  be  presented  are  classed  as  tenses  or  forms  of  the  several 
verbs  whose  infinitives  and  pai'ticiples  are  combined  with  tiie  aux- 
iliaries to  form  these  compounds,  and  though  lo^caUy  considered, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  fie  meanings  of  these 
vei-bs,  yet,  as  regards  fheh  grammatical  form,  they  ai'e  all  really 
modifications  of  the  auxiliaries  which  enter  into  these  combina- 
tions. (4)  The  auxiliary  is  in  all  cases  tiie  I'eal  verb— the  word 
which  possesses  the  assertive  force,  and  the  infinitive  or  participles  of 
tiie  verb  under  which  the  grammarians  arrange  these  forms,  and  fo 
which  fhey  refer  tiiem  in  analysis,  are,  grammatically  considei'ed, 
complements  of  the  auxiliaries.'] 

(5)  These  complements  OF  modifications  of  the  auxiliaries,  which 
with  them  form   compound  tenses,  are  of  tiiree  distinct  kuids; 

<S)  Gire  a  slatemsnt  of  the  feet  wbtoh  the  Btiiilenl  Is  rconestod  to  notltt 
m  E.p^ttb.ol,...va«™i^rore«n«tolhcooInI,o™,Ite,,^    (d)  Whlchp«,t of«.e 
•omponnrtesproBsion  is  really  lio  verb  !j 
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namely;  (C)  I.  The  iiifliiitiva,  belonging  to  the  particular  veth 
to  whieli  the  compoimd  tense  is  refewed  by  those  lyiio  allow  them 
to  rank  us  distinct  tenses.  This  is  employed  with  the  auxiliaries, 
do,  will,  shtdl,  maf,  com,  would,  should,  could.  We  might  add,  if 
we  please,  must  and  dare,  and  ought.  (7)  With  al!  these,  except 
(night,  the  form  of  the  infinitive,  which  consists  of  the  bare  root  of 
the  verb  without  the  particle  to,  is  combined  to  form  the  compound 
tenses.     For  exauipie,  /  do  call,  I  will  call,  &c. 

(8)  II.  The  second  form  of  th^e  modifications  of  the  auxUior 
ries  consists  of  a  participle  employed  to  complete  the  predicate  ex- 
pressed by  the  auxiliary,  (9)  This  form  is  employed  with  the  verb 
to  be.  (10)  Both  the  imperfect  aud  the  perfect  participles  of  verbi 
aie  united  with  the  several  tenses  of  this  verb  fur  purposes  to  he 
explained  hei'eaftei-.*  (11)  Example,  Tfie  man  is  calling.  Here 
being,  the  predicate  asserted  by  is,  is  complpted  by  the  imperfect 
participle  calling ;  what  is  asserted  of  the  man  is  being  calling. 
As  a  second  example  we  take  tlie  man  is  called.  Here  the  perfect 
pai'ticiple  is  used,  and  the  predicate  asserted  is  being  called. 

(12)  in  The  third  fuim  of  modification  or  complement  is  that 
employed  with  the  veib  hate  This  is  the  perfect  participle,  the 
s^me  as  witli  the  ^erb  to  he,  but  employed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  we  shill  descnbe  when  we  come  to  the  compound  tenses 
forme  1  by  the  help  of  the  ^erb  to  havt. 

§  53  CoMPouBD  Tbn^ie  roBMcn  with  Shall  abb  Will.— We 
shall  first  present  the  compoimd  form  employed  to  express  an  ^- 
sertion  that  has  reference  simply  to  the  future — to  a  time  to  come. 
(1)  This  is  called  the  Futum!  Tense.    It  is  fornied  by  the  combi- 

*  It  will  be  aeeu  afterward  that  wa  are  inclined  to  thiiit:  tliat  it  is  not 
unlikely  tlie  verbnl  aouii,  nnd  not  the  iniperfeot  parUcipIe,  wliiuli  is  used  to 
form  cempoinid  ieiises  with  the  verb  to  be.    (See  §  64.) 

SDOineriitea?  (G)  Mention  the  Hist  kinil,  und  name  Oie  auxiliaries  wltli  iililch  »  Is  nsed, 
(7)  What  form  ot  tUe  iofiniUvo  is  employoa  witli  Ihwe  auxiliaries  tespecdvaly ! 

(a)  Mentlontbeseoonafoimoftlicsolnciaifioatlonaemploj'edwithansiliarica.  (S)  Naino 
lie  aiuUiary  with  wWeb  Uiis  form  is  emploj^  (10)  Which  parUoiplea  cte  cmphiyeJ 
with  tJiB Torb  toTter    (11)  Give  eiamples  iuia  MusHatioii. 

(12)  Stole  vbat  Is  said  of  the  third  form  of  moiliacatlaD,  and  the  BDxlltar;  wlUi  whkh  It 
la  employeil. 

8S3.  0)  nowlstlicfntare  tcnstftrmed;    'S)  flira  es8mp!,i    (5)  E^peat  llio  remarS 
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nation  of  the  auxiliary  shall,  or  the  auxiliary  will  ivitli  the  infinitive 
or  verbal  noun.  (2)  For  example,  I  shall  write,  and  /  mil  wrUe. 
(3)  The  verbal  in  this  tense  (3  never  preceded  by  the  particle  to. 

{3a)  Remark.  The  name  auxiliary  is  given  to  shall,  will,  do, 
&c,,  because  ihey  help  in  forming  fJie  compound  tenses. 

The  cmjuffaUon  or  sn^angemeut  of  the  singular  and  plural  per- 
sons of  the  fulure  tense  of  the  verb  to  terite  is  exhibited  below  in 
two  columns  distinguished  as  Nos.  I.  and  n.  (4)  We  employ  No. 
I  when  we  refer  chiefly  or  exclusively  "  to  futurity  of  event ;"  (5) 
and  No.  IL  when  the  s^jeoto-  indicates  his  determination  in  refer- 
ence to  a  future  event.  (6)  If  he  speaks  of  himself,  his  determi- 
nation of  doing  or  being  what  is  expressed  by  the  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  if  of  himself  and  associates,  using  the  £rat  peison  plu- 
ral, his  and  their  jomt  determination.  If  he  speats  of  those  whom 
he  addi-essea,  or  of  third  parties,  his  determination  that  they  shall 
do  or  be  whatever  is  expressed  by  the  verb. 

(?)  Future  Tense  op  the  Vbub  to  Wkite. 

^"'y^^-  Predisati,  Fnfare  mailing. 

Sing.  1.  I  Shall  write,  Will  write, 

2.  Thou  Wilt  write,  Slialt  widte, 

3.  He,  &c.  ■     Will  write.  Shall  write. 
Plur.  1.  We  Shall  write.  Will  write, 

2.  You  WiU  write,  Sliall  write, 

3.  They,  &c  Will  write.  ShaU  write. 
ExanoieBs  I^  II.,  &o.— Form  propositions  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed before  with  the  verbs  in  the  fittvre  tense,  and  modified  as  in  the 
preceding  exercises  by  any  word  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  These 
exercises  may  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Especial  attention  should  be 
^ven  to  the  distinction  between  shall  and  mil.  Qaestions  should  be 
asked  trom.  time  to  lime  in  reference  to  the  subjects  and  predicates  of 
the  propositions  presented,  that  what  has  been  taught  in  reference  to 
propositions  may  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  pupils. 

[(8)  Originally,  at  least^  these  combinations  did  not  directly  ex. 
press  fptm^ty.    (&)  Shall,  m  ita  original  nse,  expressed  some  kind  of 

{3h)  Eopeat  the  remark  on  the  nimo  tamOlari/, 

(i)  When  Oowemploy  Ui=  ftrm  in  celumn  L  f    (E)  When  Ibefbrmtn  eclamn  ll.f 
(G)  Eepsat  the  .Ihmtmlion.    (T|  Repeat  separatBly  Ibe  two  forms  of  the/,,(«^s  tsnM. 
m  Bill  Ihtse  cunibiuaUons  originally  oipretg  (ulurily  (llrecUy  t    (8)  Wbat  am  shall  sn.J 
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necessity  arising  from  duty,  obligation,  or  external  oompulsion,  and 
will,  detei-minatioa,  intention,  purpose,  oioice,  volition,  &o.  (10)  I 
shall  write,  implied,  oi-i^iially,  J  am  ttnder  some  neeesaity  to  wriie. 
(11)  From  this  it  would  naturally  be  infei'i-ed  that  Jam  about  to  wito 
at  some  future  time.  (IS)  Jifliii  wriie,  properly  espresses  (or,  at  least, 
«n06  expressed)  in  a  direct  manner  that  J  determine  or  purpose,  or 
ham  a  mil  to  wHU.  (13)  From  tUs,  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  bi- 
ferred  tliat  J  am  about  to  write.  (U)  The  reference  to  the  futm?e  now 
implied-— perhaps  now  directly  suggested— by  these  forms,  mnst  in  lie 
be^nning  have  been  aa  inference  of  the  understanding,  tbe  result  of 
an  act  of  reasoning,  not  of  ilie  simple  apprehenwon  of  the  direct  sig- 
liificftfion  of  the  terms.* 

(15)  The  original  force  of  sMU  and  mil  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
guised, since,  in  tlie  vicissitudes  of  language,  they  have  come  to  be  so 
generally  used  to  indicate  future  time.  (16)  Still  they  retain  so  much 
of  there  original  force,  that  tlie  one  cannot  be  employed  for  the  other 
without  impropi-iet J— without  a  violation  of  the  idiomatic  usage  of 
the  langnage.t    (17)  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  England,  or 

*  'Wliot  Js  said  ahova  in  r^ord  of  Hie  manner  in  which  altall  and  wUl  coma 
to  indicate  futwilii,  b  woi'tliy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  granimai'ian 
and  thephilolo^t  It  frequently  occurs  that  what  wob  nt  first  an  infsrsnce 
— a  dcdfieitim  of  reason — comes  in  file  progress  of  a.  longuage  to  ha  reot^nised 
as  Hie  proper  and  direct  sonee  of  particular  words  and  pbi'asea.  A  reference 
to  tluB  fact  may  sometimefl  enable  ua  to  explain  forms  of  esprosaon,  construc- 
tions and  idioms,  which  cannot  readily  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  For 
exsmple,  "I  have  been  jotmg,"  comas  by  inference  to  eq^ual  "  Now  I  am 
old."  In  Hie  some  way,  in  Latin,  vixit,  "he  lias  lived,"  eomes  to  imply  "he 
is  dead;"  and  "Fait  Iliwri,"  "Troy  has  been,"  to  imply,  Troy  h  no  more. 
lAving,  in  the  one  case,  is  dedai'od  to  be  completed,  and  beiiig  or  exiiting  in 
fha  other ;  and  from  the  fact  that  these  states  of  living  and  of  beiiiff  are  fin- 
ished, the  inference  is  obvious. 

I  If  these  words  hod  once  come  to  indicate  simple  futurity,  without  re- 
taining any  thing  of  their  oiiglnal  distinct  wgnificance — of  neccmiy  in  the 
ease  of  shall,  and  of  purpose  or  iiolitioa  in  the  case  of  mil — they  would  na- 
tnrally  have  come  afterwards  to  be  used  indifferently  (  or,  perhaps,  rather 
one  of  them  would  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

will  nriginaUyenpreaat  (10)  Give  eismple  of  stelL  (U)  Wtat  wonW  naturally  be  in- 
ferred IVom  this  espresaion  f  (12)  Wlmt  does  will  dirsctlycsprosst  (IB)  Wliat  raajrTa 
nauiralJy  infutred  Itoni  this  oiprMsIon  t  (14)  What  is  remarkad  of  Iho  reference  lo  Ihe  Sa- 
ture  now  Implied  or  3iig:gested  hj  these  tbnnc  ? 

(16)  ■WlmliarematkedofHioorlglnaltorceorsliiillaiiaii-mt  (16)  What  proof  Is  glvan 
Jiat  iiey  allll  retain  part  of  Ihelr  original  force!    (II)  Wliat  is  said  of  tbo  niUvca  of  Eng- 
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Kew  EnglancI,  or  any  colony  of  pure  English  descent,  seHoni  employ 
these  two  words  improperly,  (18)  On  the  contrary,  it  is  vei-y  diffloult 
even  for  the  educated  nativea  of  Scotland  and  Ii-eland,  and  of  many  parta 
of  the  United  States,  to  avoid  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
beoanse,  in  the  oonTersalioa  of  the  noedaoated  classes— familifu-  to 
their  eara  from  early  infancy—the  proper  distinction  is  not  observed. 
The  same  difficulty  is  felt  by  all  foreigners  in  the  Bse  of  shall  and 

(19)  The  rule  commonly  given  for  the  employment  of  sTtall  and 
will,  is,  that  when  futni-e  time  alone  is  intended  to  be  indicated  shall 
is  employed  with  the  first  persons  smgular  and  plural,  and  will  with 
the  second  and  third  persons  singular  and  plural,  (30)  On  the  con- 
trary, inill,  ased  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  or  plni-al, 
indicates.a  promise  or  a  threat,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  fii- 
tnre ;  and  shall,  used  with  tlie  second  and  thhd  persons,  indicates  a 
threat— some  species  of  compulsion.!  (31)  In  other  ivords,  a  speaker 
indicates  future  action,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  himself,  or  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  others,  whom  he  represents,  by  employing  shall—im^oTb- 
jug  that  he,  or  he  and  his  associates,  are  nnder  conatramt  to  perform 
the  action,  &c. ;  and  he  indicates  future  volmitai'y  action,  &c,,  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  or  others,  by  declai'ing,  not  that  they 
are  under  consti-aint  (this  might  be  discourteous),  but  that  they  ai-e 
mlling,  disposed  to  perform  the  action,  &c.  Again,  when  the  speaker 
promises  or  threatens  the  future  perfor 


*  The  speech  atfiibnted  to  the  SootoLroan,  who  had  the  miafoitune  to  liill 
into  a  deep  ditch  in  a  dark  night,  is  a  good  example  of  the  misuse  of  al^l 
and  wU.  "  I  mil  be  drowned ;  nobody  shall  Bttve  me."  The  man  understood 
MmscJf  as  imploring  Uie  as^tunoo  of  the  pnaaora-by.  The  Engliahiaan,  on 
the  contrary,  who  heard  hia  cries,  coceluded  from  iiis  language  that  he  waa 
i^saolved  to  drown  Inmaelf,  and  that  he  dapreeated  aJl  oflieious  ioterfeiwiee 
witli  his  purpose. 

f  This  rule  has  been  expressed  in  the  following  do^erel  lines ; 

In  the  flrst  pstaon  Elmply  shaU  fiirettills ; 

In  vAll  a  throat,  or  else  n  promise  dwells! 

R?tatl,  ia  Ihe  seconij,  nnd  Uio  third,  does  tlitcot  ■ 

Will  simply  then  fbcelells  llie  flituM  feat, 

iMd,  Keif  England.  &o.,  in  roftrencc  to  the  correct  naoge  oUhaU  and  wffl  t    (13)  What  of 
the  nutlvea  of  ScoUand,  Ireland,  aud  many  parte  of  (he  ITnltca  Stiteaf 

(1»)  -What  to  Uie  rnle  fDr  tho  emplojment  of  fiSoK  and  »(«,  when  fnlnre  time  slone  is 
Inteuaedlotiainaicatcdf'  (20)  What  does  vjm  nsod  with  a sahjeot  of  tlio  lat nerson  Jn- 
at<»tef  And  what  sAoj;  used  with  iimJKls  of  (ho  2d  ana  Sil  person;'  (21)  State  th9 
rnle  in  aooHier  form  anil  more  at  length. 
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own  part,  or  on  liia  own  part  and  the  part  of  others,  ho  siaeorts  will  or 
determination,  to  perform  the  action,  &o.,  employiiig  tlie  ausiliary 
will.  And  wlieu  he  wishes  it  to  be  uEderstood  that  those  whom  ha 
addresses,  or  others,  ai'e  under  constraint  (whether  esercised  by  him, 
or  resulting  from  any  other  cause),  to  perform  an  action,  &o.,  he  assei'ta 
this  oonstraiafc  by  using  shall,  which  imports  necessity  from  obligation 
or  compulsion.* 

(23)  It  may  he  useful  to  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of 
illnstrafion.  I  snau.  go  to  the  counti-y  to-morrovi ;  J  will  go  to  tlie 
country  to-morrov!.  The  first  of  these  fonns  is  properly  used  when 
ciromnstane^  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the  country,  and 
I  merely  indicate  that  I  am  about  to  go  ;  the  second,  when  I  vohm- 
tarilff  dutermme  to  go,  or  promise  to  go.  (33)  Ibuaix.  ni^er  see  Aim 
again;  Jwra.  nmer  see  him  again.  The  first  is  appropriately  em- 
ployed, when  I  despair  of  seeing  a  friend  again ;  the  latter,  when  I 
determine  never  to  see  a  person  again,  because'  I  am  displeased  with 
his  conducL  "We  subjoin  a  number  of  esaniples  from  good  authors, 
selected  from  those  given  by  Mr.  D'Oi-sey.  The  learner  may  be  pro- 
fitably exercised  in  frying  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  use  of  shall  or 
WILL  in  each  of  them.  (24)  "  TThen  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be."-— 
Shaks.  "IsJiall  win,  for  I  know  she  teill  ventm-e  there  now." — 
Sonthey.  "I  sMU  forget  myself."— Shaks.  "Hear  me,  for  I  will 
speak."— Shaks.  "  Tou  s/iaU  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen."  "  ITor 
them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum." — Gray.  "  The  stars 
shall  fade  away,"] 

Note. — As  it  ie  important  to  dl  who  would  speak  English  correctly,  to 
be  able  to  dedde  with  eecttunty  and  readiness,  where  they  should  employ 
the  auxiliary  shall,  and  where  tie  misiliai'y  mil,  we  subjoin  some  additional 

*  "We  have  spoten  above  of  future  action,  &&  What  we  have  said  will 
apply  whatever  may  he  the  predicate  asserted,  whether  action  or  being.  It 
win  he  ohaeiTed  ia  all  this  tluit  the  ti'ue  key  to  the  proper  tise  of  these  two 
foiina  of  the  future  tense  is  to  ba  found  by  attending  carefnlly  to  the  original 
wgnification  of  the  words  ihaJl  and  will.  The  only  ease  in  which  nothing 
of  fheir  original  force  can  be  traced,  is  when  we  use  will  in  speaking  of  snh- 
jeofs  incapable  of  deferminaljon  or  volition.  Then  it  implies  nothing  bnt 
futurity,  as  in  the  esample,  The  river  laill  overjtow  its  banks.  This  may  be 
conMdei'cd  an  insensible  extension  of  the  nae  of  wHl,  from  being  pi'ediratad 
of  pereona  to  he  predicated  of  tilings,  if  we  may  not  oonader  it  as  originat- 
ing from  a  sort  of  personijUation. 

<M)  Tell  the  different  pnrpoass  for  which  wa  employ  I^aU  go.  ana  IiciU  go.  (*S) 
Tell  tlie  flifferenoe  betwean  IthfOl  necer  ses  Mm  again,  aofl  Ttcilt  ■B«je''  scs  Tttm.  apoiti 
^)  WLfls  shall  employed  In  (his  example!    Andsoofthe  otber  esamples.] 
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remarts  fram  D'Oi^y.    Wb  have  made  a  few  alterations  to  aJapt  tliese  re- 
mwts  more  perfectly  to  our  purpose  aud  ia  our  opiniona. 

Place  an  emphasis  on  s/iall  seeond  and  thivd,  and  mil  fii'st  peiwu,  and 
determmaiion  ia  espreraed  on  tte  part  of  tte  speaker.  For  example,  J  will 
so,  with  cmpliasus  oa  tciK  expreaaes  the  detei-mination  of  the  apeafcer  to  go. 

FOM   SHALL  go,    U  BUALL  ^l^  <%  SHALL  gO,  Wltll    empllHsis    on  SHALL    ejrpi'GES 

positive  command,  or  Wend'oii,  on  tiie  part  of  the  Bpaater,  to  force  complianec. 
Mietakes,  in  tlie  use  of  sliall  and  mil,  ai-e  more  Jikelj  to  be  made  in  asli- 
lug  qneatioiis  ilian  in  deolaradye  propositioos.  "A  Scoldiman  aays,  Whl  1 
doit  I  -niu-viego  ?  ibath,AiilwiiJLaiatodo  it  f  iHEWsmiAAsa  to  go?  Such 
questJons  ave  obyiouslj  absurd,  as  no  one  can  answer  eseept  the  speaker. 
The  forma  aboold  he.  Shall  I  do  it?  sliall  we  go?  tlina  aakmg  parmiasion,"  or 
■whotter  it  ia  incumbent  on  the  party  represented  by  the  firat  peiMu  'm  the 
one  cilae  to  da  it,  in  Hie  other  to  go.  We  can  call  lo  mmd  at  present  but  one 
cose  in  whicJi  the  nusiliary  mil  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed  with  the 
lii'st  persons  in  an  inteiTogatiTe  proposition.  This  is  when  the  intarrc^ative 
form  isemployad  to  expi'csa  negation  in  an  emphatio  or  impassioned  manner. 
For  example,  suppose  lam  solicited  to  assist  in  some  nnderfakingwhieh  ap- 
pears to  ma  aishonorable.  The  party  soliciting  inquires,  W^tll  you  assist  uj 
inthis  nndsTtalcing  I  '•'VTaj.  I  assist  in  such  a  base  midertakiap  ?  So."  Here 
I  use  will,  either  taking  it  up  and  rspcnting  it  from  th«  question  addressed 
to  me  i  or  I  may  intend  to  propound  the  qnealion  to  my  own  consdenoe, 
Am  I  willing,  can  I  possibly  have  a  will  to  aasiat^  &e%  Except  in  such  estiu- 
ordinaiy  casea,  we  presume,  will  should  never  be  employed  with  the  first 
pei-aoos  in  an  intecrogafive  proportion.  "Shall  you  go?  meaca,  Do  yaa  in- 
tend to  go  ?"  (rather,  we  say,  /a  it  iacumient  on  you  to  go  ?)  "  whei'cas,  Will 
you  go!  implies  that  the  person  asking  b  anxious  you  shoiiJd  go.  Sitaii, 
tliey  go  I  hna"  (may  have)  "for  reply,  Yes,  ifyougivs  them  have.  Wtil  l/ieg  go  ? 
may  be  answered,  /  cannot  tell ;  ask  them.  WiU  sometimes  espresMs  a  sim- 
ple quesdon  as  to  what  miiy  liappen,  thus,  Willitraijil  Wah  the  dog  come 
Bill  of  his  Jcentiel?  means.  Do  you  thini  he  vxllf  Shall  the  dog  come  oiiif 
meoiiB,  Will  jmu  let  him  r  or  Do  yaa  require  that  he  skaU  I  or  Viink  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should? 

(25)  JInoli  of  what  has  been  said  of  shall  and  Kill  applies  with 
eqnal  foi-ce  to  shmU  and  woiild,  and  may  assist  the  learner  in  deter- 
■aiicing  which  is  proper  to  be  employed  in  any  pai'tionlar  case.] 

§  69.  Compound  Tenses  formed  with  thk  Auxiliary  Have. 
— (1)  We  next  present  tlie  compound  tenses  formed  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  have.     These  ai'e : 

I.  (2)  The  Perfect  Tense,  formed  by  combining  the  indefinite 

(26)  What  is  remarkeil  In  rcferanco  to  «AobM  and  vimMr, 
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tense  of  HA YK  witli  a  PEBrisoT.PAUTicirLE,  (3)  This  tenaoiausedto 
express  an  action,  or  event  that  is  perfected  q\  finished.  (4)  Tliat 
tho  action  or  event  is  past,  is  generally  implied  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  finished,  but  this  form  gives  no  direct  indication  of  time.  (5) 
Ekamplee :  "  Peisiua  has  given  us  a  very  humorous  accoimt  of  a 
young  fellow,"  &c — ^Addison.  "  A  fiiend  of  mine  whom  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned" — Idem.  " Cicero  lias  wrillen  orations."  " Mosea 
has  told  us  many  important  facta  in  his  writings." 

II,  (6)  The  Past  Perfect  Tense,  formed  by  combining  the 
paat  tense  of  the  verb  have  witli  a  pebfect  PARTrciPiB,  (7)  This 
tense  is  used  in  a  proposition  expressing  an  action  or  event  perfected 
or  finished  at  a  past  time.  (8)  This  is  usually  connected  witli 
another  proposition  expressing  some  other  action  or  event,  which 
determines  the  past  time  intended.  (S)  Example:  John  had 
F1BI3IIBD  Ma  letter,  when  his  father  arrived.* 

m.  (10)  The  FuTUBB  Pbbtect  Tbwse  formed  by  combining 
the  future  tense  of  bave  with  the  pehfeci  paeticiple.  (11)  This 
lense  is  used  to  expre^  that  of  two  future  actions  or  events,  one 
will  be  completed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  other.     (12)  Ex- 

•  Tliia  fotm  is  often  used  Ui  espreas  a  condition  on  wliioli  Oia  osacrtion 
ia  flnotlier  pi'opoailion  depends.  The  proportion  in  whiel)  it  is  nsod  tlius,  a 
generally  preceded  hy  Hie  oonditioniil  sign  if.  But  the  if  fa  somelJiQea 
omitted.  Example:  "HAD/iuisBEVEDrayffoiwiiA  M/ttrsjsa?."— Sliok., 
iustend  of  the  fuller  espresaion,  if  /had  hut  seeved, 

Tliis  form  is  also  used  for  loouWftaiw,  or  skoMliaiie,  as  in  Jolm  II:  82, 
"  iMrd,  if  thm  hadet  been  here,  my  brother  bad  not  bikd." 

In  the  following  passBgea  from  Sterne  and  Byi'on,  qnoted  by  D'Oraey, 
(see  D'Oiflcy's  English  grommav,  Part  I.,  p.  92,)  we  have  boUi  tlieae  oaea  ei- 
einplifie3.  "  Had  /met  it  in  the  plains  of  Hindostaa  IsAJt  keyeresced  it" 
— Sterne. 

"  Oh  !  uiD  my  fate  been  joimed  wilh  tJiine, 
As  once  this  pledz/e  appeared  the  iohen; 
These  follUa  had  not  then  been  mine-— 
My  early  voiaa  had  not  been  ehoxks." — Byron. 

Unae formed!  (3)  "Whnt  ia  IJiIS fanss used  to  BipKsa !  (4)  Wbnt  further  Is  goneriilly  Im- 
plted  bj  1hl9  tense  t    (5)  Bcpeat  esamples. 

(B)  How  is  the  pOiijie^a]*  formed?  (1)  Inwliat  kind  of  propesUion  la  It  employed! 
31)  "Witb  what  la  this  propoaitioE  generollj'  concected!  Ana.  "With  iinother  propoaltloD,' 
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ample :  When  you  shall  have  completed  your  task,  I  will  pei-mit  you 
to  play.  We  sometimes  by  this  tense  express  the  eompletion  of  an 
action  at  a  present  time;  as,  Tow  brother  will  have  finished  his 
task  iy  this,  time. 

(13)  Rkmark. — We  cannot  readily  imagine  a  case  in  which  will 
could  be  employed  witb  propriety  with  the  first  person  in  this  (em; 
and  SHALL,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  seldom  employed  in  the  second 
and  third  persona.  We  now  exhibit  the  conjugation  of  tiiese  three 
tenseg. 

(U)  To  Write.  Peefect  Tense.  Pbedicate,  Havin a  Written, 

singular.  plural. 

I  have  writtm,  We  have  written. 

Thou  hast  written.  Yon  have  writtm, 

He  has  written.  They  have  written. 

(15)  Past  Perfect  Tekse. 

Bngtdar,  Ftural, 

I  had  wntten,  We  had  written, 

Thou  hadst  written,  You  had  written. 

He  had  written.  They  had  written. 

(16)  FuTUBB  Pehekct  Tense. 

Slngalar.  J^aral. 

I  shall  have  written.  We  shall  have  written, 

Thou  wilt  or  shalt  have  wj-illen,  You  will  or  shall  have  imiCten, 
He  will  or  shall  have  written.  They  will  or  shall  have  written. 

Compound  Infinitive.     To  have  written. 

Compound  Participle.   Having  written. 
(17)  Let  it  be  remembered  that  hme  jtsolf  has  all  tliese  tenses, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  its  indefinite,  past  and  future  tenses, 
with  ita  perfect  participle,  thns :  perfect,  I  hase  had ;  past  perfect,  / 
had  had  ;  future  perfect,  I  shall  have  had. 

EzEEOiSEs  I.,  II.,  &e. — Let  a  given  number  of  propositions  witl: 

(18)  Etpeatthorsmsrk. 

(Uy  Bepea,t  liie  perfect  tease,    116)  Repeat  the  past  perjict  imse.    (10)  Hepsiit  the 
fKtorejtetfiiei  t^nsf. 
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Terbs  in  the  perfect,  past  perfect,  and  future  perfect  tenses,  lie  furined 
by  tlio  pnpil,  till  he  is  found  perffeoay  familiar  witii  the  formation 
sad  use  of  these  tenses.  Let  the  reason  he  given  for  Tising  the  parti- 
cular tense  employed ;  viz. ;  because  he  inteaded  to  express  compleUd 
oitMn,  action,  completed  at  a  fast  time.,  or  to  ho  eompleieA  at  afature 
tiim,  according  as  the  case  may  chance  to  be. 

From  the  combination  of  the  imJjffnife  tense  othiMie  ■with  thtper- 
/eci  pai-ticiple,  we  might  call  this  form,  with  propriety,  the  indefinite 
perfect— that  is,  a  form  indejinite  as  regards  time,  and  perfeet  or  per- 
/eated  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  action.  But  since  this  fonn,  as 
■we  think,  ^yes  no  direct  indication  of  time,  bnt  simply  indicates  that 
what  is  predicated  by  the  verb  is  completed,  we  omit  the  epithet  inde~ 
Jlaiitc  as  superfluons.  Some  grammaiians  have  called  tliis  form  the 
present  perfect.  Holding,  as  these  grammarians  do,  that  what  we  have 
called  the  indefinite  tense  is  a  present  (6}Me,the  ns.mo  present  perfeetia 
appropriately  given  by  them  to  the  form  under  consideration.  Simi- 
lar reasons  to  those  which  we  have  given  for  rejecling  the  name  Pre- 
sent Tense  as  an  improper  designation  of  what  we  have  called  the 
Indefinite  Tense,  lead  us  in  like  manner  to  reject  the  name  of  Present 
Perfect.  We  question  tlie  accuracy  of  the  common  assertion  of  gram- 
marians that  this  tense  aXieays  "  represents  an  action  or  event  as  per- 
fect or  completed  in  present  time,  expressed  or  implied ;  that  is,  in  a 
period  of  which  the  present  forms  a  part.'''  TVc  admit  that  when  "  an 
action  or  event  completed  in"  "  a  period  of  time  of  which  the  present 
forma  a  part"  is  to  be  expressed,  this  tense  is  almost  universally  em- 
ployed, if  the  period  of  time  is  mentioned.  (We  have  noticed  some 
exceptions  St  the  end  of  Note,  §  60.)  But  we  do  not  admit  that  pre- 
sent time  is  necessarily  and  always  implied,  if  not  expressed,  when  this 
tense  is  nsed.  Is  there  any  reference  to  present  time  in  tlie  following 
examples!  "I  have  imn  jonngf  and  note  am  old."  "And  where  the 
Atlantic  rolls,  wide  continents  fime  ftfcome^."— Byron.  "Privileges 
ha/ee  heen  gra/nted  to  le^slators  in  all  ages." — Loi"d  Mansfield.  "  Many, 
■who  ha'se  ieen  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  re- 
ceioed  their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  ■who,  by  the  popularity  of 
their  limes,  haee  ieen  held  np  as  spotless  patriots,  hate,  nevei'theless, 
appeared  upon  the  historian's  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over 
deluMon,  tiie  assassins  of  liberty." — Idem,  In  fact,  ■we  can  discover 
no  example  to  justify  the  assertion  that  this  tense,  of  itself  necessarily 
or  directly,  indicates  any  connection  with  the  present  period  of  time, 
or  any  other  period.  When  no  period  of  lime  is  expressed  in  the  pro- 
position in  which  this  tense  is  used,  a  past  time — a  time  before  the 
present  moment,  but  otherwise  indefinite — is,  as  we  tliink,  generallji 
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understood  by  iiiference  from  the  compUted  conditim  of  the  a< 
01-  event.    When  a  period  of  time  is  expressed  : 
must  be  sticli  as  is  described  above — one  "  of  wbi 
apai-t."    It  oaa  never,  we  believe,  be  ._.  ^.__,.__.._,  .. 

period  of  time  definitely  past  is  expressed.  Such'espresslons  „,  ^ 
Aim's  ioHtten  to  my  friend  yesterday,  are  r^ected  as  inaccurate  by  all 
tiie  gi-ammariana.  Onr  definition  of  this  tense— _p^cci,  as  to  condi- 
tion  offhe  action,  indeflnits  ns  to  twne— lyill,  if  we  mistake  not,  bo 
found  muoh  more  conformable  to  the  actual  usage  of  the  language 
than  the  one  commonly  ^ven,  which  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  Greek  perfect  tense  than  to  oui-s.  The  grammarians  have  taken 
much  trouble  to  i-econoile  the  actual  use  of  this  tense  witli  their 
definition.  Their  success,  in  onr  opinion,  lias  not  equalled  their  inge- 
nuity and  their  industry.  Perhaps  the  misapprehension  (such  we  cer- 
tainly think  it)  in  reference  to  the  nse  of  this  form  has  originated, 
partly  ia  recognising  what  we  call  the  indeflniu  tenss  as  a  preamt 
tense,  aiid  partly  in  an  nnthinting  application  of  what  has  been  tanght, 
in  reference  to  the  Greek  perfect  tense,  to  the  English  perfect  tense. 

TTe  may  notice  one  esamplo— we  presume  more  might  be  found — 
in  which  this  tense  is  employed,  in  speaking  of  a  futu-re  etent .-  "  The 
cock  shaH  not  crow,  tiU  thou  Ttasi  Smied  me  thrioe."  ITow  certainly 
the  ftiture  time  is  not  here  indicated  by  tlie  form  of  the  verb,  but  by 
the  conjunctive  adverb  of  time  till,  and  the  connection  with  another 
proposition  explicitly  deckrmg  a  future  event ;  still  it  ivill  ho  hard  to 
account  for  such  employment  cf  this  form,  if  we  adopt  the  defluiijon 
of  its  use  commonly  ^ven  by  grammai'ians. 

Sabatfliitially  ttie  snme  views  wliioh  ivc  have  given  above  were  preaented 
to  the  public  sistj  yenia  ago  by  (he  late  Dr.  Noah  Vebster. 

We  quota  from  hie  DisBertations  od  the  Englisb  Longiioge,  pvibiiahed  ia 
Boaton,  1139 :  "I have  loned,  or  mowd,  expresses  an  action  performed  and 
eompleted,  generally  -within^  period  of  time  not  far  diataot;  l)ut  leaves  the 
paitionlar  piAnt  of  time  wholly  indefadle  or  un&Jnroineii  On  the  other 
liKud,  I  loved  is  necrasoiily  employed  when  a  pai>ticidor  period  or  point  of 
time  ia  eperifled.  Thus,  it  ia  correct  to  say,  Tread  a  booR  yesterday,  last  week, 
ten  jrears  ago,  &<:. ;  but  it  19  not  grammatieal  to  aay,  I  have  read  a  book  ycj- 
terdaii,lastweB&,  ix." 

Had  the  doctor  pei-oeived,  when  ha  wrofe  tliis,  that  the  so  called  present 
tense  is  nttogeaiei'  UtdeJlniU,  it  would  have  contribiited  to  the  deai'neae  and 
precision  of  his  viewa  in  roferenoe  to  tlie  perfect  tense. 

Dr.  Crambie,  hi  speaking  of  what  he  ealb  the  present  tense,  uses  the  fol- 
-owing  laiigiii^e  "  The  firflt.{the  form  Ivsrite)  is  indefinite  as  to  lime  and 
ac'lion.    If  I  aay,  I  write,  it  ia  hnposaible  to  ascertain  by  the  mere  expression 
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wlietlier  be  siguificd,  I  write  now,  Itarite  daily,  or,  lam  a  write}-  iji  general. 
— Cramliie'a  Eng,  Grammar,  LoiidoD,  IBOB,  p.  Iflt. 

Strange,  that  after  .this,  ]ie  should  peiwat  in  calling  this  form  a  present 
teoee,  and  should,  in  consequence,  involve  himself  in  a  mist,  when  lie  comel 
to  speak  of  the  perfect  tense.  We  quote  part  of  his  remai'ts  on  the  perfect 
teiise,  aecompanied  bj"  our  commentary  in  porenthesea: 

"/j5o?jeimHsn,expre93ea  an  action  completed,"  (so  fcr  sound,) "  in  a  time 
snppoaed  to  he  coatiaaed  to  the  present,  or  an  octiou,  7(11056  cousecinenoes 
extend  to  the  present  time,"  (Does  not  agree  with  aU  the  tacts ;  unBoiind, 
espressed  in  this  raunodified  manner.)  "As  o  tense,  it  derives  its  cliantcter 
from  tho  tense  I  have,"  (escellent,)  "  signifioant  of  present  time ;"  (all  wl-on& 
and  wholly  inconastent  with  his  own  assertioni  above,  that  this  teuso  "  is 
indejimle  as  to  tiiiie  and  action ;")  while  the  perfeoSion  of  the  action  is  denoted 
by  flie  perfect  pailieiple."    (All  right)— Cromble's  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  160. 

Tliis  perfect  tenss  seema  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all  used  with  its  preaent 
aignificance  in  the  Anglo^axon.  WheM  we  employ  the  perfect,  the  Anglo- 
SojLons  employed  the  past  tense,  lie  reader  may  find  many  exnmplea  b> 
illuatrate  this  point  in  the  Anglo^Sason  veraon  of  John,  ch.  17.  This  chap- 
ter abounds  witli  msfancea  of  the  -use  of  tie  perfect  tense  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  iu  our  authorised  version.  They  are  all  rendered  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  veraon  by  iiispasl  tense.  'Wiolif,  in  1380  vised  the  perfect  a''  w^e  do 
at  present  It  may  be  here  notjeed  tint  in  Lfttjn  ai  the  ]  aat  an  i  perlset 
are  expressed  by  Uie  same  form. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  trace  the  introduction  an  1  Citens  on  of  tte  use 
of  this  form  in  our  language.  It  is  likely  that  jt  was  fi  ■et  emplt^ed  only 
in  tlie  case  of  active  or  Iran^live  verba,  followed  1  y  a  passive  object,  to 
which  the  pai'ticiplo  was  attached  as  a  modification.  Thus  at  fi  ■slj  jt  is  pro- 
bable that  the  words,  /  have  writtoi  a  letter,  meant  the  same  as,  J  have  a  let- 
ter  written  ;  I  possess  a  letter  in  the  written  state.  In  the  progreaa  of  the 
language,  the  oiiginal  connection  of  the  jiai-tidple  with  the  object  mnst  on 
this  supposition,  have  been  gradually  orcrlooked  ov  forgotten,  and  the  form 
have  come  insensibly  to  express,  as  it  now  does,  the  predication  of  havino 
warrrEN  ^n  Hie  present  sense  of  these  worda),  and  Ihia  modified  by  the  ob- 
ject— a  :.!fler,  instead  of  expressing  tie  predication  of  having  or  potttsting 
aZrfisr— and  the  letter  modified  by  tie  word  mnflen.  This  step  being  madi^ 
the  inaensibh  extension  of  the  use  of  this  form  to  neuter  verbs  was  easy. 
Before  this  step,  the  use  of  (he  vei'b  indicating  possesaon,  in  connection  with 
B  perfect  participle  would  have  appeared  absurd  It  would  have  been,  for 
inatance,  in  such  an  expremon  aa,  The  man  has  gone,  to  assert  possession, 
where  there  ia  nothing  possessed 

In  corroboraiion  of  tie  views  now  expressed,  we  adduce  the  fact  that 
many  of  onr  neuter  verbs  are  still,  aa  tie  French  express  it,  conjngatedwitli 
the  verb  to  be  as  well  aa  witli  the  verb  to  have.  For  example,  we  say  both 
He  is  gene  and  He  has  gone,  is  come  and  has  come,  is  arrived  and  has  arrived. 
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iafalUn  mid  has  falUa,  is  descended  aiid  Ims  desceiiied,  Ac.  In  Frencli, 
moat  neuter  verbs  ore  oocjngdted  to  this  day  miOi  Strs.  The  eftma  remark 
applies  to  other  languages.  Is  it  not  likely  that  all  our  neuter  toi'Tjs  were 
originally  compounded  with  tlie  verb  to  he,  and  that  the  uaige  in  ri^rd  of  the 
more  numerous  class  of  active  verbs  was  imeiisilly  extended  to  them,  after 
the  proper  and  oi-iginal  force  of  the  vei-b  Hove  in  these  active  oompoTinds 
had  cflosed  to  be  recognised  t 

§  CO.  CoMPOUKD  Tenses  formed  with  the  Auxiliary  Do. — 
We  nest  proceed  to  esMbit  the  comjmurul  tenses*  formed  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliaiy  do. 

(1)  Do  isavery«iW5fe&  little  word,  and  tlie  compound  lenses 
formed  by  combining  its  i-ndefinUe  and  past  tenses  with  an  infini- 
tive are  \ised,  as  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  of  the  verb  whose 
infinitive  is  thus  combined  ;  1st,  To  express  either  strong  assei-tion, 
or  contradiction  of  an  assertion,  or  the  answer  to  a  question ;  2d,  In 
asfeing  a  question ;  and  3d,  In  negative  propositions.  A  form  witli 
do  is  also  sometimes  used  in  imperative  propositions.  (2)  These 
forms  are  employed  for  the  purposes  mentioned  instead  of  the  in- 
definite and  past  tenses  of  all  fie  verbs  in  the  language  which  liave 
infinitives,  except  the  auxiliaries,  to  he,  and  to  have.  Shall,  leill,  may, 
can,  must,  ouffht,  it  will  be  recollected,  have  no  infinitives.  (3)  The 
verb  do  itself  has  these  compound  tenses  formed  hy  the  eonibina- 
tion  of  its  indefinite  and  past  tenses  with  its  own  infinitivs;  thus, 
^e  DOES  DO  so;  ITemnDoso;  Dobs  he  do  so?    Did  Ac  do  so? 

(4)  The  learner  onght  to  guard  against  combining  do  with  have, 

(5)  Me  does  have,  and  ITe  did  have,  Does  he  have,  and  Se  dm^t  have, 
&Q.,  are  incorrect  forms  of  expression,  and  yet  often  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.f  (6)  No  person  accustomed  to  use  the 
English  language  from  childhood  is  in  danger  of  combining  do  with  he, 

*  Perhaps  we  should  rather  call  these  forma  modes. 

f  Tliia  form  of  espression  is  imphilosopbieol — inoongruous  aa  regards 
meaning — since  the  verb  Have  does  not  espresH  enei'gy,  bot  mere  pnBavo 
poaaeaaon.  Wben  we  wish  to  express  active  or  energetic  hairing,  we  employ 
the  verbs  to  possess,  or  lo  hold.  And  with  botli  these,  no  can  witli  propriety 
he  eombiued.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  those  combinafiona  of  da  with 
AoBC,  tliot  they  are  luisauclioned  by  I'eapeetable  usage.    So  correct  writer 

i  W.  (1)  Wlist  is  saia  of  DO,  and  for  n-Uat  porpoecB  uro  tlio  c-imponnri  tenses  formed  by 
ltli»8df  (2)Fotwhatfon5esnre  fhfseforms  enipinyea?  (3)  Wlmt  ia  ssid  of  Uia  oom- 
poniid  tsnses  of  *)  itself?  (4)  Eepeat  tbe  canUon  lo  Uia  Icsmer,  (5)  Wliot  ISMidofTOeii 
BspreBBioTis  as,  Ifs  does  hace.  lie  d(d  Aare,  Aa?    (fll  Eepeat  teaiail;  aliont  do  and  Sa, 
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(7)  We  present  tlie  compounds  formed  by  do  in  direo  modes, 
the  emphatic,  tlie  interrogative  and  the  negative.  (8)  The  inteiTo- 
gative  form  ia  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  siihjed  is  arranged 
after  the  auxihary ;  and  the  negative  form  Ukes  the  negatire  parti- 
cle NOT  after  tiie  auxihary.  (9)  Aceoi'ding  to  the  pi'eaent  usage  of 
our  language  we  rai-ely  employ  the  simple  indeiinite  or  past  tense, 
except  of  tie  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,  in  an  interrogative  or  negar 
live  proposition.  (10)  Such  forms  of  espreasion  as  Writes  he? 
Goes  he?  Me  -writes  not,  Be  goes  not,  are  now  scarcely  used,  except 
in  poetry.  We  say  now  universally,  Does  lie  mite  ?  Does  lie  go  ? 
He  noEs  not  write,  &c.  We  shall  mention  mi  exception  in  interro- 
gative forms  presentiy.  (11)  By  turning  to  the  autliorised  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  any  hook  written  in  the  same  or  any  pre- 
ceding age,  we  shall  find  the  simple  tenses  very  generally  employed 
botiiin  interrogative  and  negative  propositions.  "Selieoest  tiou 
not !"  "  Know  ye  what  V  *'  What  went  ye  out  to  see  ?"  "  Why 
stand  ye  here!"  "Went  not."  " Bepented  not."  Instead  of  these 
expressions  we  now  use,  Dost  thou  not  Mieve  ?  Do  ye  know  tekat  ? 
What  did  ye  go  out  to  see  ?    Why  do  ye  stand  liere  ?  Did  not  go. 

or  speaker  ou  ei&av  atle  of  tba  Atlftctio  ever  cniplojs  them.  So  far  b3  we 
know,  they  aro  used  by  no  okas  of  pei'EonB,  whetlier  educated  or  unedu 
eated,  in  the  British  Isles.  The  followiug  motion  therefore,  has  eiclnfflve 
reference  to  the  tatiiens  of  the  United  States. 

Great  lare  should  be  taken  by  all  who  wish  to  speak  good  English,  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  tJitse  combinations,  which  persons  even  of  good 
edncation  ai'c  subject  to  adopt  iaseosibly  in  eoUoquifll  interaourse  with  the 
nneducat«4  Some  attention  ahould  be  given  to  this  gi'nmmatico!  impro- 
priety by  teachera,  wherever  it  prevail^  not  only  by  ealling  the  attention 
of  the  learner  to  the  natui'e  of  the  mistake,  and  coiTecting  it  whenever  it  ia 
made,  but  by  eserciaea  bo  construEted  as  to  render  the  correct  usage  familiar 
in  cases  where  Bvich  blnndera  would  moat  likely  be  eommitted.  We  think 
it  the  more  necessai'y  to  tall  tlie  attention  of  teachers  to  these  ungi'omniatieal 
forms  of  espreaaion,  beoaiiae  in  some  places  the  uae  of  them  ^  so  prevalent, 
that  eoreleas  winters  begin  to  introduce  tlicm  in  works  prepared  for  tho 
preas,  and  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  thia  aolceism  is  not  noticed  in  tiia 
grammars  in  common  use. 

(7)  Nsmo  tlio  several  compDimas  formed  wlUi  do.  (6)  How  h  the  hiKirrogative  tarm 
atstl^-qiBhed!  Ana  howtlie  negaUvefiirat  (9)  Eepent  Uio  leniiuk  in  reference  to  tha 
pnJM>.^t  nangu  or  our  lingmge.    (10)  Ef  peat  tlie  liluEttntiou.    (11)  Describo  tlie  us^  coin- 
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Did  mt  repent.  (12)  The  forms  with  do  are  also  employed  iu  the 
Bible  and  in  writings  of  that  age;  but  they  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely auperaeded  tlie  simple  tenses  in  inl«m.gative  and  negative 
propositions, 

TiiE  Verb  To  Wkitj;. 


(13)  Lidefinite  TsnM. 

Sing.  1.  I  do  write,  Do  I  wnte!  I  do  not  write, 

2.  Thou  dost  write,  Dost  thou  write  ?  Thou  dost  not  write, 

3.  He  does  write.  Does  he  write  !  He  does  not  write. 
Phr.   I.  Wo  do  write,  Do  we  write  ?  We  do  not  write, 

2.  You  do  write,        Do  you  write!         You  do  not  write, 

3.  They  do  write.       Do  they  write  J        They  do  not  write. 

<li)  Paet  Time. 

Sing.  1.  I  did  write,  Did  I  write  ?  I  did  not  write, 

2.  Thou  didst  irate.  Didst  thou  write!   Thou  didst  not  write. 

AU  the  other  persons  are  the  same,  except  as  to  the  subject, 
with  the  first  person  singular. 

<15)  ImperaiiM  Emphntie  Fonn. 

Siji{/ular.  Plural. 

2d  Person,  Do  thou  write.  Do  ye  or  yon  write. 

(10)  When  the  ccmpound  temes  are  used  inten-ogatively,  the 
subject  is  placed  after  t)ie  Jtrst  auxiliary  word ;  and  when  nsed 
negatively,  the  negative  partjde  is  placed  after  the  /rs(  auxiliary 
woi'd.  (17)  T!w  first  auxiliary  word  in  all  compound  tenses  is 
really  the  verb— the  assertive  word,  and  always  to  be  regarded  as 
such.     (18)  Hence  the  subject  in  inteiTogation  and  the  negative 

men  fo  tbe  anthorlsal  version  of  llie  Biblo,  and  Ulustrate  iv  esamples.  (12)  ^re  Hie  lTit«^ 
rogallyo  forms  wltli  do  BnipJoyBd  In  tbe  BiWe  and  wrltinga  of  the  same  j^ef 

(l3)ll8p8atUifl[nciefln(tetsn5e(if  tliBffl«^i&l«c/orTO.  Ot&tinUrrogtOicefyrm,  Of 
UienegiUyerom..  0*>  Eepeat InlikemannenLejNMiteBMofthessme^™*.  (16)  li^ 
r>«tl;he««pio«o  impei-atkiefopm.  (1^  Wb«e  to  ti.B  subject  placed  wb™  coiniwdnd 
Isnsss  Heosed  inlem^tlyely  ?  And  where  the  negaUre  parlKla  when  Uwvoro  usal 
■mM^y!    (IJ,  E.,™tther™arkln  reference  to  tli.  jf.^  awtff^rj.  «o./  (is)T 
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|3Rrlinle  in  negation  regularly  follow  it,  and  have  preccdeiico  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  combination.* 

(19)  Remask. — Ie  interrogative  propoaiUons  generally,  the  sub- 
ject follows  the  verb.  Exceptiob  :  (20)  When  the  sul^ect  noun  is 
an  inferrogative  word,  or  is  modified  by  an  inten'ogative  word,  it  ia 
placed  before  the  verb,  like  the  subject  in  assertive  propositions; 
(31)  and,  in  this  case,  tbe  simple  indefinite  and  past  tenses,  and 
not  the  compounds  with  do,  are  employed.  (22)  Examples ;  "Weo 
GOES  to  tkepost-o^e  this  morning?  Which  house  runs  fastest? 
What  house  fell  ?  We  shall  consider  the  interrogative  subject 
nouns  in  another  place.     (§  98.) 

(23)  Compound  Tbhsbs  used  ImEaR-oaATivELY. 
With  an  Ordiimnj  Subject.  With  an  Inlerrogalive  for  Sviject. 

Future,  Shall  I  write?  &c  Who  will  wiite? 

Perfect.  Have  I  written  ?  &c.  Who  has  written  ? 

Past  Perf.      Had  I  written!  &c.  Who  had  written? 

Future  Perf  Shall  I  have  written?  &c.     Who  shall  have  writteu? 

(24)  In  the  same  manner  questions  are  made  with  tbe  com- 
pound tenses  (yet  to  be  considered)  formed  with  tbe  help  of  the 
verb  to  he  and  other  auxiliaiiea.  (25)  The  subject  of  the  intenoga- 
tire  proposition,  if  not  am  interrogative  word,  is  placed  after  tie 
auxiliary ;  Is  he  writing  ?  Is  he  called  ?  Can  he  go  ?  &c.  With  an 
interrogative  word  for  subject,  tlie  order  of  arraQgement  is,  Who  ia 
writing?   Who  is  called ?   Whieh parlt/ can  go ?  &c. 

ESEBCISES  IS   luTEEEOGATIVE,  EuPHATIO    AND   NeOATIYE   PbOPOSI- 

iiONS.  ExEHOisB  I. — Write  a  given  number  of  interrogative  proposi- 
tions, using  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  inten-ogative.  This  and  all 
the  following  esercisea  to  be  repeated  till  the  pnpil  is  perfeclly  familiar 

*  la  negative  interrogntion.  tJie  ntgative  foUowB  the  Bobjeot ;  tlms,  i)o  i 


(83)  Bepwtlhe/^rfwstmsB  intorroffuHiwij) thiDugh  sIlthB  pereons.  Tbo  peii/id  ti 
llfceiiisnnfr.  Tbe  patt  perfect.  Thef«tm-e.  And  Uia  sa  ijwaona  uf  «ach  tenso  ivLUi  a' 
tiilPiTOjctlTa  word  fl>r  subjeM.  (21)  What  I3  will  In  reference  10  qnesOona  ma:\e  iviUi  tli. 
aimpoTir.d  tOMOs  (yet  t«  bo  consldeKd)  foimed  ivllh  toJsanil  thcotlier  ousiliorica!  (S6 
Eeiii'al  ll.e llinstrciU'ii, and Ibe  txamples. 
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1  tl  e  f  rin  of  the  verb  emploj-ed,  and  witli  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
P    P     t 

ExEG  E  II,— Write  a  given  number  of  interrogative  pi-opositions 
e   [I  jm    verbs  in  the  compound  tenses, 

E  EK  K  III. — A  ^voa  number  of  emphatic  propositions  in  the 
nd  h    t     nd  past  tenses. 

EiE  BBS  IV.,  v.,  &c.— Negative  propositions  in  the  indefinite 
a    1  pa  t  tenses,  and  in.  the  compound  tenses. 

1.  ER  B  VL,  ifeo. — "Write  imperative  proporitionswitli  the  impera- 
tive emphatic  form,. 

%  61.  Compound  Tenses  eormed  by  the  combination  of  In- 
FIKITIVE3  WITH  May,  Can,  Might,  Could,  Would,  Should. — (l) 
These  tenses  are  usually  represented  as  constituting  wliat  is  called 
the  POTENTIAL  MODE.  (2)  Thej  ai-e  generally  used  as  before  stated 
{§  54  :  10),  either  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  proposition  in 
a  condiliryml  assertion,  or  in  expressing  the  condition  on  which  a  con- 
ditional assertion  depends.  (3)  The  following  sentences  afford  exam- 
ples of  .both  uses:  I  would  go  to  the  country,  if  you  would  go  with 
me.  I  coal  follow,  if  you  can  lead.  Imay  do  it,  if  you  may  do  it, 
ifec  (4)  The  first  proixisition  in  eaeh  of  these  sentences  contains  an 
aaseition  dependent  on  a  condition  expressed  in  the  second.  (5) 
The  first  proposition  m  each  is  declarative,  but  in  a  conditional  man- 
ner ;  the  second  perforins  the  function  of  a  subjoined  or  complemen- 
tary proposition.  (6)  But  all  these  compound  tenses,  and  especially 
that  formed  with  can-,  are  employed  sometimes  to  make  uncon- 
ditional assertions.  (7)  Examples :  TI'a  boy  can  write.  John 
MAY  PLAY  to-morrow.  Hxercise  would  yreatly  imphove  Us  health. 
Industry  should  be  rewarded.  The  ymmgman  might  study  mora 
diligently.     Socrates  could  govern  his  temper. 

[(8)  If  we  call  these  forms  the  conditional  tenses,  or  the  condi- 
tional mods,  it  is  only  because  they  are  most  frequently  employed  in 
connexion  with  a  condition,  or  to  express  a  condition,  not  because 

S  61.  (1)  What  do  tho  tenses  forinoa  with  inny,  can,  m%ht,  4c.,  consaiuta?  (ZJ  fiow 
•IB  tliey  generally  used!  (8)  Eopeat  (he  esamplea.  (4)  What  is  Bald  of  Uie HrM  pr"p«l- 
Hon  In  aiL^b  of  these  sentences  f  (B)  What  ftittlier  is  said  ef  the  flrat  propositionf  Wiut 
sflhoBocondf    (6)  Repeat  the  reniarl:  maile  in  regard  to  ail  these  otratpoiHiii  («ns«  ;    (T) 
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they  are  esciusivelj  bo  employed.*  (S)  "Wo  shall  now  exhibit  these 
tenses  as  thej  are  commonly  an-anged ;  but  we  preisent  in  the  table  § 
04,  what  we  consider  a  more  correct  arraDgement  founded  on  the  fact 
tliat  might,  could,  would  and  should,  are  generally  equally  indeflcito, 
89  regards  time,  with  may  and  can.  See  §  63.  (10)  In  the  common 
grammars,  and  in.  the  arrangement  below,  it  is  oasnmed  that  maj/  and 
cam  form  present  (what  we  call  indefinite  tenses,  and  might,  could, 
teould,  and  should,  paat  tenses.] 

Conditional  (oit  Potential)  Mode. 
(II)  Indefinile  Tense. 
I,  He,  We,  Yon,  They,  may  wiite,  or  can  write. 
2d  Person  Singular,  Thou  mayst  write,  or  canst  wTite. 

(12)  Fast  Tense. 
I,  &C.,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  wiite. 
Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouklst,  or  shouldat  write. 

(13)  Perfect  Tense. 
T,  Act  may  or  can  have  written. 
Thou  mayst  or  canst  haye  written. 

(14)  Past  Perfect. 

I,  Ac,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  written. 
Itou  mighfat,  couldst,  wouldat,  or  shouldst  have  written. 


*  It  18  not  by  a  form  of  the  verb  that  we  indieafe,  in  our  languoge,  thnt 
Ml  OBsertioii  ia  made  conditionally,  bnt  by  meana  of  conjunctive  words ;  aa, 
if,  lest,  imleso,  though,  &a.  We  eomedmes  anppress  the  conditional  coujnnc- 
tivo  word,  CBpecially  with  thewoi'da  Ain^andsKj^wiietheniBed  as  principal 
verbs  or  onsiliarita,  and  indicate  the  suppresaon  or  flie  conditiond  nature 
of  the  assertion  by  a  transpodtion  of  tiie  sulyect  and  verb.  For  csample,  Sad 
I  a  horse,  for  If  I  had  a  horse.  Were  las  rich  as  thai  man,  for  Jf  I  were  aa 
rieh,  &0.  Should  lie  arrive  in  time,  for  }f  he  should  arrive,  ifee.  Still  aere 
(nsed  with  a  sungnlar  aubjeet)  may  with  propriety  be  called  conditional,  ns  it 
is  exclusively  nsed  in  espressing  conditions;  and  the  forms  under  conaidera. 
tion  made  witli  mag,  cait,  might,  &a.  may  alao  ba  called  condilional,  because 
they  most  frequently  espresa  either  a  condition  or  an  asaei'tion  which  depends 
on  a  condition. 

"We  UBO  both  ifliDerc  (or  were  I)  and  if  I  should  be,  conditionally,  or 

(9)  eowarethcBcconijJinmateBMSbcraarruiEedf  WhatiBsoMoftLeartangomcnt In 
tsMe  5  64 !  {101  VTbat  ts  Bssumca  fn  Uie  common  gramniflra  ana  in  tlic  BtrangeDient  l.crs 
glvant]  (11)  llepeat  slUhepenons  in  eocli  number  of /maw  lorifa.  Ot  I  canvirJU.  0^ 
EepMlln  lbe6nineii!!mner,nriu**'n*e,coMJSMrife.i[c.  (13)  In  tbe  Mmo  mannet mnji 
hare  Kt-iUen.  anil  ean  hare  Mriiteii.    (14)  In  the  same  mnnner  wiglit  ham  m-ittm,  Ac. 
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(16)  Tlie  aecond  peraon  singular  is  seldom  used.  Tlio  form  used  with  al! 
tie  other  persous  is  invuriably  the  same.  (IG)  Must  may  bo  uuited  in  the 
oonjngiition  with  cim  and  hay,  if  the  teacher  pleases.  Tlie  young  loaraer 
ought  to  inflect  flfloh  form  sapamtely ;  tlma,  I viay  leHle,  Thou  mai/si  tciilJ, 
Ac    lean  mtile,  TAok  caitst  loHte,  lio. 

EsEBOISEa    ON   TUB   OONDITIOHAI,  OR  PoTHiSTlAL  MODK.      EsBGOiaES 

I.,  II.,  &e. — Write  propositions  similar  to  the  preceding,  witli  tio  verbs 
in  the  different  tenses  of  the  conditional  mode. 

§  ea.  OoMPouHD  Eoiiiis  jtfAna  WITH  TiiB  Vekb  Xo  Bb.— (I)  The 
verb  to  Se  has  the  same  compoand  tenses  as  other  vei-bs,  except  that 
it  does  not  admit  of  the  forms  compounded  witJi  the  verb  do  ;  neither 
the  emphatic,  the  interrogaljye,  nor  the  negative  form.  It  haa  betides 
thedmpls  tenses  mlreatli/ exAibited,  the  perfect  tense,  I  Aaw  been  ;  the 
past  perfect,  Ihad  been;  the  future,  Ishall  or  will  be;  the  fatin-e 
perfect,  J  s?iaU  hare  been;  the  conditional  tenses  /  may  or  can  be, 
I  -may  or  earn  liam  been;  and  the  hypothetical  tenses,  /  might, 
could,  wuM,  or  should  be,  I  migU,  &c.,  Time  leen.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exhibit  all  these  tenses  at  full  length,  as  they  will 
be  enfficiently  eshibited  in  the  eoryngation  of  tlie  two  compound 
forma,  made  by  uniting  the  various  tenses  of  this  verb  with  the  im- 
pei-fect  and  the  perfect  participles.  If  it  is  thonglit  necessary  to  go 
tlirough  the  whole  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be  separately,  it  can 
be  learnt  from  these  compound  conjugations,  by  omitting  the  par- 

Tke  Peogkessivb  Foem  of  the  Tube.— (3)  By  combining  the  ini- 
porfact  or  progressive  participle  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  bb,  we 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  progressive  form  of  the  several 
verbs.  (3)  This  form  combines  the  siguifleance  of  the  several  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  bb  with  tlie  action  of  the  verb  (whose  participle  ia 
nnited  witlt  them)  in  its  incomplete  or  progressive  condition.    (4)  la 

rather  hypothefcicnlly,  but  with  this  difference,  I3iflt  were  implies  strongly 
that  the  condilion  does  not  exist,  slundd  ia  implies  contingency.  The  last  ia 
little  different  from  the  future  with  shall     It  may  be  regarded  rs  a  kind  of 

(15)  Kopeot  therematk  In  refcrenco  to  the  3d  person  singular.  Tbo  renisrt  in  referBiic. 
lo  tha  othnr  pctaoni  (la)  Kopeat  0.8  KTOiii.  In  teftrence  to  mttst  And  in  refaDoce  to 
tho  moila  of  inflecting  tbeae  fotms. 

S  02.  (I)  Eopmt  (he  snbalonoe  of  what  is  anid  nboat  the  coraponnd  teiaoa  ot  tbe  verl.  b, 
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fact  it  amounts  to  notting  more  or  less,  than  tlio  completing  of  tte 
verb  TO  be  by  the  imperfect  or  progressive  participle  (or  perhaps  rather 
by  the  verbal  noun,  see  below,  g  6i),  precise'y  as  it  ia  completed  bj 
any  other  adjective. 

We  exhibit  the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  together  with  the  pto- 
gressive  form,  since  they  differ  only  aa  to  the  participle  employed  in 
combination  with  the  several  tenses  of  IJie  verb  to  be.  In  tlie  passive 
form  wo  employ  the  perfect  participle.  For  remarks  on  the  purposes 
which  the  passive  form  serves,  see  g  47. 

We  liave  juTonged  the  following  table  eo  as  to  esliibit  at  once  the  oocju- 
gotion  of  the  verb  la  Ja,  ao  fiir  as  ii  necessary  ia  enable  the  learner  to  re- 
peat the  whole.  We  stop  ia  «aeli  teoae  when  we  come  to  that  point  beyond 
which  there  oeoura  no  further  vwiation  of  the  form.  The  learner  will  sup- 
ply what  is  omitted  by  repeating  Ihe  proper  snbjeet  for  eaeh  peraon,  wiUi 
the  form  last  presented  to  the  and  of  the  tense.  The  eonj  ligation  of  ttie 
verb  to  be  shonld  first  be  repeated  by  itself,  and  afterwoi'ds  witli  each  of  Gia 
participles  sepai'ately  through  all  the  teneea ;  thus  molting  three  distinct  con- 
jngalions  to  be  prepared  nnd  recited  separately. 

Vehb  To  Be,  asd  Pboghessive  akd  Pasbivb  Forms  of  To  Gall. 

Iiidejnite  Tmise.  Pngre^sine.  rassivt. 

Sing.  1.  I  am  Calling,  Called, 

2.  TIiou  art  "  " 

3.  ne  is  "  " 
riiir.  1.  We  are                                " 

Paal  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  I  was  Calling,  Called, 

2.  Thou  wast  "  " 

3.  He  was 

Phr.  1.  Wawere  "  " 

Per:/ecl  Teiiea 

Sing.  1,  I  have  been  Calling,  Called, 

2.  Thou  hast  been  "  " 

3.  He  has  been                            "  " 
Plur.   1.  We  have  been  Calling,  Called, 

Softenfd  fatare,  a  future  with  a  doubt  implied.  "Ivnil  deliiier  your  message, 
if  I  SHOULD  ABHrvsm  time,  expresses,  perhaps,  more  nuccttainty  of  my  airiva. 
ihan  if  I  shall,  Ac. 
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J-oX  Ferfsd  Tmse. 

Sing.  I.  I  had  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 

3.  He  had  been 

Sing.  1.  I  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  wilt  or  shalt  bo 

3.  He  will  or  shall  be 

TatareFerficlT^e. 

Sing.  1.  I  shall  have  been 

2.  Thou  wilt  or  shalt  have  been 

3.  He  will  or  shall  have  been 

IinjisraSin  Mode. 

Bing.  2,  Be,  or  be  thou 
Plur.  2.  Be,  or  be  you  or  ye 

Babi-mitths  Indefin  lit. 

Sing.  1.  If  I  be 

Jart  Tense  Siibjunetke. 

Sing.  1.  If  I  were 

2.  If  thou  wert 

3.  If  he  were 
Plur.  1.  If  wo  were 

OmdiHomU  Ibna, 

Slug.  1.  I  may  or  can  be 

2.  TIiou  mayst  or  canst  be 

3.  He  may  or  can  be 
Plur,  I,  "We  may  or  eaji  be 

Coa^iUonal  Ftr/ect 

Sing.  1.  I  may  or  can  have  been 

3.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  liave  been 

3.  He  may,  or  can  Lave  been  " 

Plar.  1.  "VYe  may  or  can  have  been  " 

Hypatlietical  Form. 

Sing.  1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  Callinff, 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  &c.,  "  "^ 

3.  He  migtt,  could,  &e.,  " 
Pluv.  1.  IVe  might,  &Q 


Calling,         Called, 


Calling, 


Calling, 


Calling,         Called, 


Called, 
Called, 


Calling, 


Calling, 


Calling,         Called, 
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Sing,  1.  I  miglit  have  been  Calling,  Called, 

2.  Thou  niightst,  &c,  "  ' 

3.  He  might,  &c.,  "  " 
Plur.  1.  We  might,  Ac,                                     "  " 

We  add  the  verbals  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  verbals 
of  TO  BK  with  tlie  perfect  participles  of  otber  vei'bs. 

Passive  IsFiNrriVES. 
Indefinite,     To  be  called. 
Perfect.         To  have  been  called. 


Being  called. 
Having  been  called, 
Kemahk. — Wliat  w«  have  called  tho  paasive  form  is  generally  called  the 


passive  B 


?e  of  verbs. 


We  have  given  above  aiifl  in  tbe  conjugation  of  tho  fcrfiot  inisei  the 
eompound  infinitives  and  the  compound  pai'ljciples.  We  may  hero  add  Hint 
the  verbal  in  itig  is  also  often  eouipounded  in  the  same  way,  and  for  tlie 
eame  reason  as  tiie  verbs  and  partidplea,  viz.,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
conception  which  ail  three  in  eomraon  express.  As  the  auxiliary  ia  the  real 
verb  in  eompoand  tenaes,  so  in  infiniUvea  partiuplea  and  verbals  in  xng  tlie 
first  auxilitti'y  is  that  which  ^ves  the  gLammatieal  name  to  the  oomponnd. 
It  is  that  which  Beeves  as,  the  basis  of  the  expression,  the  participles  or  in- 
finitives added  are  pjally  jntuK^afioiit  "Wa  giia  evamples  of  compound 
vei-bols  in  ing.  Beisq  exceanvel;/  fbaibed  t«  injurious,  fspedtdly  to  the  yomg. 
Here  tie  compound  verbal  bekig  praised,  is  the  subject  noun.  Hatimb  ebac- 
irsED  obedience,  ia  an  exMllejit  preparation  for  exereiaiTtg  aatkorUy  over  others. 
Here  hamti^  practised  ia  aubjeol  noun,  modified  by  obedience — objective 
modifiealion.    (See  §16:  33.) 

A  verba!  in  inff  analogous  to  the  passive  eompoirad  infinitive,  is  some- 
times employed.  TAe  kavinff  been  eduealed  itt  that  inslitutioti,  i^ords  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  hie  telidanhip.  We  may  give  examples  of  tiiese 
compound  verbalfl  used  in  other  functions.  "  Much  depends  on  the  rule's 
heing  observed,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of  its  being  neglected." 
Most  of  these  forma  are  clumay,  and  therefore  avoided  by  writera  of  deli- 

EsEECiSES  I.,  II,,  &c. — Write  a  ^ven  number  of  propositions  formed 
with  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb  to  he. 
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ExBBOisES  III.,  IV.,  &0.— Wi-ito  a.  given  number  of  propositions 
with  tlie  tflcscs  of  tto  pi-ogreasive  form  of  the  vorb. 

EzBBOisES  y.,  VI.,  &;c.— "Write  a  given  namber  of  propositions 
witli  the  paaaive  form  of  tlie  verb. 

Tbe  verbs  in  all  tiiese  eiercises  to  be  varied  as  mucli  as  possibla 
The  exercises  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
sti-uotor. 

The  learner  may  paiss  over  the  following  observations  on  the  aux- 
UiarieB,  and  on  the  am  of  the  past  tauses  in  hypothetical  propositions, 
till  he  comes  to  the  snbject  of  eonditional  and  hypothetical  propositions 
in  the  chapter  on  aceesaory  propositions.  Both  the  condiUonal  and  hypo- 
thetical forms  given  in  the  table  §  6*,  and  the  following  reraarts,  are  to 
be  cai-efnlly  studied  in  oonncctioTi  with  what  we  shall  say  on  the  lat- 
ter subject.  See  %  13T. 

§  68.  Addii'ional  HEMiiHfs  OK  Tna  AirxiLraRiES  Will,  Shall,  Mat, 
Can,  ahd  theik  past  fobms,  IVoijlb,  Should,  &e.,  ahd  om  iiibib  use 
IS  CoNBiTiojfAL  AJTD  Htpotketioal  Phopositionb. 

Will  (auxiliary)  and  shall,  though  of  the  indefinite  form,  are  em- 
ployed, aa  is  seen  in  treating  of  t\\s  future  tenee,  to  predicate  fature 
actions  or  events.  Would  and  should  retain  the  original  sense  of  inill 
and  shall;  that  is  to  say,  would  expresses  determination,  or  miition, 
and  should  duty,  dbUgation,  generally,  but  not  always,  in  propositions 
either  ea^ressing  a  condition,  or  depending  on  a  condition.  For  ex- 
.imple,  IwouU  go,  OTiahouldgo,  MlaouU;  a^xAIeouU  go,  ifltcould. 
In  the  same  manner  may  and  might  are  used  to  esprosa  pambility,  or 
the  Itamng  permission,  license,  &c.,  and  can  and  could  to  express 
power;  as,  Imay  help  him,  iflcanfind  Urn.;  Jmight  help  him,  if  2 
could  find  him  ;  both  propositions  expressing  the  possibility  of  help- 
ing the  person  indicated  by  Um,  on  condition  of  possessing  the  power 
to  find  him.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  between  the  condition  ex- 
pressed by  if  I  can,  and  if  I  could,  will  be  considered  presently. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that,  what  we  have  presented  (both  in 
the  conjugation  of  will,  shall,  may,  can,  sepai'ately,  and  in  tbe  conju- 
gation of  the  componnd  conditional  tenses  {§  61)  formed  with  may, 
can,^  might,  &o.),  as  past  form  are  generdly  only  past  inform,  not 
in  eignif  cation.  They  rarely,  of  themsehes,  indicate  past  timie,  thongh 
they  are  often  employed  in  speaking  of  past  eoenU.  That  the  time  of 
the  events  is  past  is  usually  indicated  either  by  a  word  expressive  of 
past  time,  or  by  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  accompanying  proposition ; 
as,  Last  yearhe  coulddo  that;  John  said  he  tnight,  could,  wmJA,^uU 
do  so.    Here,  in  both  examples,  a  past  time  is  indicated,  but  in  the  one 
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by  tliQ  -worda  lasl,  year,  and  ia  tlie  other  by  the  tense  of  the  verb  mid. 
We  cnii  equally  aay,  Jle  oould  do  so  now,  provided  this  proposition  ia 
to  he  followed  by  a  condition ;  aa,  Me  eouU  do  so  noin,  if  he  wouM. 
Hence  in  the  coi^ngation  of  these  words  singly,  we  have  abstained 
ft-om  calling  the  poif  form  B>  past  term.  Would,  should,  iniglit,eoiM, 
and,  we  may  include  ought  (pflsC  tense  of  owe)  and  were  (sul>}uticUve 
or  conditional  form  of  to  Ss),  are  all  generally  used  indefinitely  as  tc 
time.  And  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  meaning  between  may 
and  might,  can  and  eould,  it  does  not,  aa  is  generally  the  case  in  other 
verbs,  conast  in  this,  that  might  and  could  alwaya  express  as  past, 
tliat  -which  may  and  can  express  indefinitely  in  reference  to  time. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  past  fonns  are  gener- 
ally nsed  in  proportions  st&joined  to  other  propositions  haying  their 
verbs  in  the  past  tense.  Eor  esample,  He  told  them  he  would,  should, 
might,  or  eouldcoTHB.  Here,  becaasefoM  is  the  past  tense,  the  past  forms 
would,  should,  &o.,  must  be  employed  ia  the  subjoined  propositions,* 
Yet  if  iBould,  sJiould,  &c.,  indicate  any  time  here,  it  must  be  a  tjma 
futttre  in  reference  to  the  time  indicated  by  told,  We  do  not  say,  Ife 
told  them  that  he  may  come,  or  he  can  cime.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  when  one  of  thes^  past  forms,  icould,  sJiould,  might,  could,  is 
used  in  the  leadidg  proposition ;  for  example,  Ivwuld  go,  jf  I  could. 
We  cannot  say,  with  propriety,  I  wonld  go  if  I  can.  These  past  forms 
natnrally,  like  all  past  tenses,  accompany  each  other.  May  and  can 
also,  in  conditional  propositions,  and  their  accessories,  which  express 
the  twjtiiiMW,  are  nsed  together;  as,  Ife  may  ge,ifhe  can;  on&Se  ea^i 
go,  if  he  may.  May  and  can  are  also  used  in  tie  same  way  in  eipre^- 
jag  a  condition  on  which  an  assertion  in  ^BfuPareform  depends ;  as, 
He  Kill  go,  if  he  can,  &c.t 


*  There  is  an  apparent  esceptjon  in  such  cnses  a9  the  followiEg :  /  said 
to  tJtem,  I  con  go.  Such  an  expreaaion  is  not  to  be  accounted  incarreoti  be- 
cause I  may  be  tinderataod  es  quoting  myself — as  repenting  the  very  words 
used  on  the  ocoa^on  refen'ed  to.  He  said,  he  can  go,  cannot  bo  defended  In 
the  same  way.  We  must  here  nae  could.  Me  said,  he  eouldgo.  Or  we  might 
say,  without  impropriety,  but  with  some  sliffnese,  John  (or  he)  said  "  1  can 
go  ;"  repealing  Uie  very  words  supposed  t«  have  been  employed  hy  John. 

t  A  ^milar  law  regulates  the  sequence  of  the  tenaca  in  other  Inngui^es.  In 
lotjn,  for  example,  a  tense  of  the  anbjnnctiye  mode  which  accords  in  time 
with  the  tensa  of  Ihe  principal  verb  (the  yei'b  of  the  pi-opoaition  which  the 
Bubjunetive  pTOpoaition  modifiea),  must  always  be  employed;  namely,  either 
a  present,  or  a  present  perfect  of  the  sii^tmcii-oe,  must  follow  presents,  pre*- 
tnt  perfects,  aoA  futures  of  the  indicative;  and  either  imperfect  or  past  per- 
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Because  we  liBve  said  that  the  past  forms,  woiild,  should,  &c.,  are 
generally  employed  in  propositions  subjoined  to  assei'tions  having  re- 
ference to  the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  can  never  be  sub- 
joined to  propositions,  iD.  which  the  verb  is  of  the  indefinite  tense,  nor 
tliat  they  may  not  ho  followed  by  modi/pin!/  propoaitiona  having  verba 
of  the  indefinite  tense.  It  commonly  occurs  that  propositions  ia 
which  these  past  forms  are  used,  are  connected  with  preceding  asser- 
tions, and  with  assertions  following  them  made  by  verba  in  tlie  in- 
definite tense.  Examples,  I  iniBK  your  father  would  teel  pleased  to 
see  your  young  friend.  J  wish  that  /could  approve  hig  eonduet.  I 
BELiEVB  yoii  MtanT  pkepahe  your  lessons  letter.  Yov/r  brother  sato 
you  SHotTLD  not  ACT  03  you,  DO.  In  fact  other  verba,  as  well  as  these, 
might  be  used  in  the  past  tense,  imder  the  same  circumstances  in 
which  theae  are  employed  in  the  abovo  examples.  Some  of  onr  writers 
have  followed  too  sei'viioly  and  inconsiderately  the  I^tin  rnle,  that 
conjunotiona  couple  like  tenses.  They  liave,  in  so  doing,  committed 
gross  blundera,  espedally  where  that  is  used  (or  ia  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied) for  tlie  oonjunctive  word,  as  in  all  the  above  esamplea.  Ife 
have  an  intereating  collection  of  these  blunders  in  Dr.  Webster's  Diaser- 
tationa,  from  which  we  select  a  few  specimens : 

"Suppose  I  were  to  aay,  that  to  evaiy  art  Biere  viaa  a  Bystem  of  such 
Vfti'ionB  and  well-npproved  principles." — Hnrria. 

"If  nn  atheist  would  well  consider  the  ai^Hments  in  tliis  book,  he  would 
confess  there  was  a.  God."  '  Why  not,'  remnrka  Dr.  Webster,  '  confess  Ihnt 
there  U  a  God !' 

"  Two  young  men  have  made  a  discovery  itat  there  ions  a  God."— Swift. 
'Acurioufldiacovery  indeed I'Miya  Dr.  Webster.  'Were  the. peansfUl  alive, 
he  might  find  there  is  a  great  inaccuraej  in  that  pnsaage  of  his  worts.' — 
MasertfttionB,  p.  270,  et  seq. 

We  may  here  see  a  sht>Dg  ooniii'mntion  of  the  propriety  of  the  comiso  wa 
paraua  in  reference  to  the  indefimie  {improperly  called  the  jyrefsiii)  tense.  As 
we  have  described  it,  it  is  exactly  the  form  which  suits  in  the  above  passages. 
A  misappwhenaion  of  the  ti'ue  force  of  this  form  (eoofoundjng  it  with  the 
preaeut  tense  of  other  langHoges),  together  with  tha  pcejodiee  derived  from 
familiarity  with  the  Latin  rule  about  similar  tensea,  haa,  no  ijoubt^  be- 
trayed  the  leoi'nad  authors  into  the  use  of  the  above  absurd  forms  of  ei- 
preSMon— equaliy  at  vaiianoe  with  the  English  idiom  and  with  good  sense. 


feet  tenses  muat  follow  imperfecli  pas^  and  past  perfect  tenses  of  the  indiea. 
dve.  Wliether  the  present  or  perfect,  tJie  imperfect,  or  the  past  perfecli  ii 
ta  be  used  depends  opon  the  condition  of  the  action,  and  ia  not  determined 
by  the  form  of  the  vei'b  in  tlie  principal  proportion. 
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When  employed  in  a,  proposition  espresdng  tlio  condition  on  ivliich 
anotlier  assertion  depends,  there  ia  a  marked  difference  in  tlie  sonse 
hnplied  hy  may  and  am,  on  the  one  hand,  and  might  and  could  on  tlie 
other,  thoiigli  l)otli  forma  are  as  thus  employed  altogether  indeflmte 
in  reference  to  time.  This  will  be  readily  understood  if  we  exauiioe 
the  sense  expressed  in  the  following  examples :  /  will  go,  if  I  oam. 
Here,  ^  J  can,  impUes  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  or  not.  /  MowM  go,  if /could.  Here  it  is  intimated  that  Icatt- 
Ttot  go.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conditional  propositions,  Iwill 
go,  if  I  may  ;  and  I  would  go,  if  ImigU.  The  condition  in  the  first 
intimates  that  I  am  ignorant  whether  I  shall  obtain  permission  to  go 
or  not,  and  the  condition  in  the  second  that  I  have  not  permission  or 
liberty  to  go,  The  same  applies  to  I  might  go,  iflviovld,  and  I  would 
go,  if  I  should.  The  first  condition  implies  tliat  I  hayo  not  a  will  to 
go,  the  second  that  I  do  not  think  it  in(yumbent  on  me  to  go. 

In  the  first  case,  when  we  use  the  indefinite  forms,  wo  express  the 
intention  to  act  in  a  certain  manner  dependent  on  a  certain  contin- 
gency ;  ia  the  second,  when  we  nse  tiie  past  forms,  we  esprcss  what 
our  conduct  wonld  be  on  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  oircumatances 
different  fi'om  that  which  actually  exists. 

We  may  call  the  whole  proposition,  including  assertion  and  condi- 
tion, a  conditional  proposition,  when  tUe  condition  ia  uncertain  or  con- 
tingent ;  and  a  hjpotkeUoal  proposition  when  it  is  implied  that  the 
supposed  condition  has  no  existence.  These  terms  being  well  under- 
stood, we  may,  from  the  above  observations,  dednee  the  following  rale, 
for  the  nse  of  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  of  these  verbs,  including 
will  and  shall,  as  well  as  mtij/  and  can. 

ErLB. — We  employ  the  indefinite  forms  in  the  conditional  proposi- 
tion, and  the  past  forms  in  t!ie  hypothetical  proposition.* 

What  we  have  said  in  regai'd  to  the  employment  of  past  forms  in 
hypotiietical  propositions,  applies  to  other  verbs  as  well  as  to  the  auii- 
liaries  mdgJit,  could,  vtould,  should.  In  hypothetical  propositions  Lav- 
ing would,  sJioald,  &o.,  for  verbs  in  the  principal  proposition,  when 
other  verbs  are  employed  in  the  accessory  proposition,  it  is  the  past 
form  of  these  verbs  which  is  used.  Like  leould,  should,  &c,  they  are 
used  indefinitely — without  reference  to  time;  and  the  proposition  of 
the  affirmative  form  impUes  that  the  condition  which  it  expresses  does 
not  exist,  and  that  of  the  negative  form,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that 

*  For  a  fuitiier  ot^eount  of  hypoiliclical  and  conditional  propositioEB,  nn 
the  cliaptei-  on  accessory  propositions,  %  ISt. 
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it  does  e:iiat.  We  belieye  Dr.  Koai  Webster  was  the  first  ivlio  c^Ued 
attention,  at  least  ia  ooi-  kngnage,  to  this  fact  See  his  Dissei'tatiom  on 
the  English  language.    We  borrow  a  few  of  his  examples  and  iUustra- 

"  A  Bovvant  calk  on  me  for  a  boot  which  hia  master  woald  bowow.  If  I 
am  underlain  whether  I  have  that  book  or  not^  I  reply  in  this  manner-  'IE 
the  book  is  ill  my  library,  or  if  I  have  tlie  book,  your  master  shall  be  wel- 
come  to  the  use  of  if  Bnt  if  I  am  cerlain  I  do  not  possess  the  book,  the 
Mply  IS  diffei-ent:  '  I  have  not  the  hook  you  mention ;  if  1 /ib^  it  should  he 
at  your  raostai-'B  service.'  What  ia  the  diffai-ence  between  these  two  forms  of 
fpoaking  r  It  cannot  ho  in  Hme,  for  both  refer  to  the  same.  The  ideas  both 
rtspeet  present  fame  :  'If  I  Im^e  it  now,  it  shall  be  at  your  masfer'a  sendee.' 
■HI  had  it  «o!ii,  it  i/iould  be.'  The  distinction  in  Uie  meaning  ia  univei-snlly 
understood, and  ia  simply  tliis:  the  ficatexpresBss  uacertainly,  the  last  impliea 
certainty,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner;  for  an  affirmative  secteneo  implies  a. 
positive  negation;  and  a  negatJTe  sentence  implies  a  poative  affirmation. 
'Om^  if  I  had  the  600^  imphes  a  posilive  decioJ  of  having  it ;  iflhadnot 
thf.  book,  impliea  that  I  have  it;  and  both  speak  of  possessing  or  not  po^ss- 
ing  it  atlliiajiresenitinie. 

"  Tlie  same  distinction  nms  tlii-ough  all  the  verbs  in  tlie  language.  A  man, 
sliut  up  in  nn  interior  apwfmeni,  would  say  to  his  friend,  'IfU  mim,  you 
cannot  go  home.'  tliis  would  denote  the  speakei's  noeertainty.  But  on 
coming  to  the  door  and  aaoertainmg  the  factj  he  would  say,  '  J^ii  rained,  you 
should  not  go ;'  or,  'If  it  did  not  rai,t,  you  might  go.'  Can  these  verbs  be  in 
potUnue!  By  no  meana.  .9' ii  <iW  «oi  rain  now  yoa  co«irf  ^0,  is  present 
for  the  present  esbienoe  of  the  fiict  prevents  the  man  fi-om  going, 

"  These  forms  o'  speech  are  established,  by  nnacimaus  consent,  in  prao- 


"  We  ha-ve  not  thtse  antiquities ;  and  if  we  had  them,  Oiey  would  add  to 
our  uncertainty." — Bolingbroke  on  History,  Let  3. 

"  Whereas,  hud  I  (if  I  had)  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in,  which  I  onca 
liad,  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not  reagn  my  manhood  for  a  mdn- 
te  nance."— Specie,  No.  16. 

"  Whatevei-  these  verba  may  be  in  decJaratoiy  phrases,  ye^  aftei-  tiia  con- 
ditional oonjunetiona  j/and  thovgk,  tiiey  often  expi-ess  present  ideas,  as  in 
the  foregoing  examples.  In  such  cases,  this  form  of  the  verb  may  he  denomi- 
nated  Uie  hypothetical  present  tense."  (We  would  rather  say.  This  may  be 
called  the  hypothetical  vse  ol  the  Past  Form.)  "This  would  distmgiiish  it 
from  the  same  form,  when  it  expressea  nnoertainty  in  the  past  lime ;  for  thig 
circumstance  must  not  be  passed  witiiout  notice.  Thus.  '  If  he  Aod  letters 
by  the  last  mail,'  denotes  tiie  speaker's  imoertauity  as  to  a  past  fiiet  or  event. 
But,  ' If  he  had  a  boob,  he  would  lend  it,*  denotes  a  present  cctlointy  thai 
he  h.i5  it  not     Tlie  limes  refeiTed  to  are  wholly  distinct" 
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Tlio  e.timiple  ''Jf  he  had  lettfiiB.by  tha  last  nmii,"  is  not  given  above  witli 
snffiiaent  oleavneas.  Whctliar  it  "  denotes  the  speaker's  unoertaintj"  or  not, 
depends  on  what  maj  follow  it  to  complete  the  seDse,  whieh  remains  mnai' 
festly  incomplete.  1/  he  bad  letSers  hg  the  last  mail,  he  iM  tioI  aay  so  to  me. 
Hei'e  vncerlaUiti/  and  past  time  ore  denoted.  ^  he  had  Utters  by  tha  last 
mail,  hevxndd  tell  me.  Here  it  is  implied  that  he  had  no  letters  b;  tlie  nuulj 
Hie  whole  proposition  b  merely  hypothetical,  and  the  time  indefinite.  Again,  it 
we  remove  tlie  hyjiotltetical  aceesaory,  from  '  If  he  had  «  boot,"  and  replace  it 
by  a  diffei'ent  foi'm  of  ppopoation,  tha  verb  will  reanme  its  past  aigiiificBtion, 
and  uncerttdnty  will  ba  denoted.    "Him,  Jf  he  had  abook,  I  did  «oi  see  it. 

Dr.  V ebstei-  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  tliia  usage  of  past 
tenses  in  hypothetical  propositious  is  not  peeuliw  to  the  English  Inn- 
gct^  and  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  aooount  for  it,  perhaps  regard- 
ing it  as  a  mere  idiomatic  nse,  and  as  not  coming  within  Uie  province 
of  universal  grammar,  "Wo  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with 
any  esplanation  of  this  use  of  past  tenses  in  hypotketieah — a  use  pre 
valent  in  many  languages — nor  even  with  an  attempt  at  an  explana- 
tion. Most  probably,  attempts,  and  perhaps  successful  attempts,  to 
explwn  this  matter,  have  been  made  in  some  of  tiie  innnmerable  U-ea- 
tiaes  on  our  own  and  on  otiier  languages,  though  we  have  overlooked 
them.  IVe  subjoin  our  own  conjectures  regarding  the  origin  of  a 
usage  so  prevalent  in  different  languages : 

We  suspectthatthecauseof  the  past  iovias  might,  eovM,  would  and 
skotdA  having  come  to  be  employed  so  generally  in  an  indefinite  maii- 
nei-— indefinite  as  regards  time— may  he  traced  to  their  frequent  use 
in  hypothetical  propositions.  From  being  used  in  these  without  defi- 
nite reference  to  past  time,  or  to  any  time,  they  may  have  come  ¥617 
naturally  to  he  used  for  oflier  purposes  in  the  same  manner,  (It  is  to 
be  remembered  all  along  fliat  they  ai-e  still  used  sometimes  with  tho 
proper  force  of  preterits.)  If,  then,  we  can  aooonnt  for  the  use  of  a 
past  fonn  in.  a  liypothetical  proposition,  the  whole  matter  will  be  ex- 
pkiued.  "We  ai-e  not  sm-e  tJint  we  can  give  all  tiie  reasons  for  this  use, 
but  wa  can  suj^est  something  tliat  may  help  to  account  for  it.  Let 
U9  propose  an  esainple  of  a  liypothetical  pi'opoaition,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  as  we  pi-oceed  in  our  remarks.  /womM  gladly  accom- 
pany you,  if  I  could.  "What  is  f»be  expressed  by  this  foi'm  is  sny  toij- 
Ungnm  to  accompany  you  ■upon  a  stipposbd  condition.  Now,  what 
tense  form  shall  we  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  espresang  this  kind  of 
condition?  Not  the  indefinite  form.  From  this,  we  are  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  employed  to  espresa  a  condition  that  is  con- 
tingent, unknown  to  mo  as  yet,  but  which  the  fatnre  will  determine. 
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Twill  gladly  accompany  you  if  I  can.  ■  Tliis  form  is  alroadj  appropri- 
ated.  There  WHS  no  future  origtiiaJly  in  the  language;  and  if  there 
had  been,  it  would  not  have  served  our  purpose ;  it  rather  sei-vea  the 
pnrpose  of  expressing  the  oontuigeiit.  In  fact,  the  conditional  propo- 
sition, though  the  eondUion.  is  expressed  by  an  indefinite  fomi,  has 
regard  to  a  future  act  or  event.  Hence,  there  was  no  form  left  to  use 
bnt  the  past,  escept  we  should  invent  one  for  this  special  pm-pose. 

Farther,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  selection  of  the  past  tense  for 
this  purpose  is  pecuUarly  appropriate.  We  have  already  said  that 
there  is  perhaps  always  in  a  hypothetical  proposition  a.  foregone  eojiohi- 
dm,  implied — an  admission  that  what  is  hypotlt^tieally  asserted  is  only 
a  supposed  case— a  case  beyond  the  eonfiues  of  reality.  This  is  natu- 
rally inferred  from  the  very  fiiot  that  the  proposition  is  stated  hypo- 
thetioally.  If  the  condition  on  which  the  principal  proposition  is 
made  to  depend,  really  existed,  either  there  would  be  no  need  of . 
adverting  to  it  at  all,  or  it  would  be  stated  as  a  fiict ;  and  if  the  condi- 
tion were  contingent,  it  wonld  coincide  with  the  conditional  proposi- 
tion. The  hypothesis  then  relates  to  that  which  has  uo  existence  at 
pi-esent,  and  is  not  expected  to  exist  in  the  futnre ;  it  has  no  connection 
with  time,  and  if  by  possibility  with  any  time,  it  must  be  with  the 
past.  Being  precluded,  tlion,  fi-om  the  use  of  other  forms,  we  dispose 
of  the  hypothetical  among  the  facts  that  are  iy  gone.  As  we  say,  I 
have  been  young,  or,  I  was  young,  to  imply  that  I  am  no  longer  young, 
60  we  say,  I  would  accompany  you,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  were  able. 
Implying  that  I  am  no  longer  able,  though  I  might  have  been  able  at 
A  past  time. 

The  classical  reader  will  remember  that  the  use  of  past  tenses  to 
express  hypothetical  propositions  is  not  peonliar  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. Tiie  Latin  language  adopts  past  forms  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Greek  has  a  peculiar  mode  which  is  employed  to  express  the  hypo- 
thetical accessory,  but  which  shows  its  connection  ivith  past  tense 
forma  by  its  inflexions,  and  whicli  is  preceded  by  a  past  tense  in  the 
main  proposition.  Bnt,  in  feet,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  principal 
proposition,  and  not  in  the  accessory  of  hypothetioals,  that  wo  must 
peek  for  the  cause  of  the  use  ot  past  tenses.  The  tense  of  the  accessory 
ia  determined  here  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  proposition,  llie 
above  observations  may  help  to  account  for  the  use  of  past  forms  iii 
hypothetical  propositions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  fact  that 
would,  gJouM,  might,  could,  and  were,  whicli  constantly  occiu'  in  hypo- 
theticals,  are  so  often  apparently  indefinite  as  regards  time.  This  in- 
definite nse  has,  no  donbf,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  absolutely 
hyiiotheticft!  propositions.    These  forms  aroused  sometimes  loexpresa 
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au  assertion  in  a  softened  or  mitigated  form,  tlirougli  politeness  or 
tlirough  modesty  on  the  pwt  of  the  speaker.  I  mould  ratiier  not  ae- 
tompmny  ijoii.  This  is  less  blunt  than  to  say,  I  toill  not  aceotnpmiy  you. 
Iieould,  dmre  alway$  to  do  vihat  is  right.  This  ia  more  modest  than 
to  assert  positively,  I  desire  always  to  do  wSai  U  rigM,  Often  tliese 
paat  foi-ras  are  used  because  tbere  is,  in  fact,  a  hypothetical  accessory 
implied.  Perhaps  tliere  is  ouo  implied  in  the  examples  above.  Iicotild 
rather  (if  yon  allow  me  to  choose)  not  aeooinpa/rty  you.  I  isould  desire 
(if  I  uiidei-stand  myself)  always  to  do  what  ia  right. 

§  61.  Eemabks  oh  tee  Foiais  or  Cokjuqation  pbkented  is  the  SyxorTicAi, 
Table.   (See  pp.  152,  153.) 

There  ia  an  apparent  eonii'adiction  ot tex-aii  iat\ie  narae  perfecled progres- 
sion, ^ren  to  the  form,  /  haee  been  virilinff.  The  reader,  in  order  to  accouni 
for  thi^  will  remark,  thot  the  term  perfected  applies  to  the  whole  predicate, 
liaviiig  been  ■ariling,  esperaHlly  fo  the  condition  of  tlie  action  as  espressed  by 
the  words  have  been,  and  proyressitm  only  to  tLat  part  of  the  pwdiento  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  wiling.  The  being  tDtiting — that  is,  Ihe  ael  of  h^iig 
engaged  in  jmiliiig — is  expressed  by  means  of  have,  na  completed,  Jmished,  per- 
fected; but  not  so  the  writing  ifaeif.  This  is  no(i  by  the  foi-m  of  expreasion, 
declared  to  be  completed.  In  the  form,  /  have  written,  on  the  contrary,  both 
thfl  writing  itself,  and  the  being  engaged  in  writing  ai'c  dechu'ed  Jlnialied, 
confuted.  The  learner  wih,  IherefOTe,  please  remember,  that  in  Die  above 
noticed  form,  the  term  progression  applies  only  to  the  part  of  llie  predicate 
over  which  it  directiy  stands,  and  which  is  in  amilar  type ;  viz.,  the  part 
expressed  by  the  progressive  participle  (or  rather  noun),  and  not  to  ths 
whole  predicate  taten  together. 

Some  remarks  seem  neoessai'y  in  reference  to  what  are  called  in  the  Sgnop- 
ticai  Table,  the  progre^ve  tenses  of  the  pasdve  form,  namely,  is  bmtding, 
was  building,  .it ;  or,  with  a  subject  nonn,  tlie  house  is  buUding,  the  lioitse 
was  iiiilding,  &a.  This  tense,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  esactiy  the  ssme  in  the 
aetivi  and  passive  foims.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  subjects,  and  a  modi 
jica/  ion  of  which  one  of  tiiem,  and  not  the  other,  is  susceptible.  Tlie  active 
form  jas  the  builder  for  its  subject,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  buDding  after 
it  to  complete  the  predicate ;  but^  in  the  passive,  the  bnilding  itself  is  the 
eubjee^  and  ao  objeelive  modifiealion  can' he  applied  fo  the  predicate.  !7m 
ABuniTECT  is  building  a  douse  on  the  Mil.  A  house  it  buiWng  on  the  kill. 
The  woi'd  bnilding  ia  employed  (appai-entiy)  actively  in  the  one  cose  and 
passively  in  the  other.  Hence  some  grammarians  have  dnssed  the  inriTKrfect 
or  pragi'CEMve  participle  both  among  what  tiiey  call  the  active  and  the  pas- 
«ve  pai'tioiples.  Tho  word  is  certainly,  whatever  we  may  call  it,  employed 
in  conati'ucting  both  active  and  passive  progreSMve  forms.  This  ambignoua 
use  has  been  regarded  as  a  blemish  in  our  hmgimge.  To  remedy  the  evil 
manywntei's  end  speakeiB  have,  since  the  com  men  cement  of  the  present 
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oentnry,  adoptod  o  snbatltiite  for  Oie  pMsive  pragi'essive  foi'm  csjiibitcd  in 
tlie  table.  Tlia  substitute  is  litelj  enougli,  from  pteseiit  appca^allee^  to 
obtuin  cun'eucy,  though  Htherto  (we  tbinlt)  it  has  been  avoided  bj  autliora 
of  tlie  most  approved  taat«,  haa  received  no  encouragement  from  tlie  more 
mpectflble  grammarians,  and  is  in  itself  an  awtward,  olumay,  Bud,  aeooidiiig 
to  our  notion,  barbamta  form  of  ezpreasion.  Tlib  innovation  conaiats  in 
substituting  for  the  forma  of  expression,  The  hmise  U  biiUdinij,  ic,  Uie  form 
Tlie  hoxae  is  being  bailt,  TIte  lumse  was  heing  built,  &c 

If  our  method  of  onaljsis  is  correct,  a  now  objection  will  aiise  to  Ibis  ia- 
novation.  The  predicate  in"  the  form  T/^  Imtse  is  being  Indlt  wonld  be. 
OMOrding  fo  our  view,  becto  beikq  biiill,  which  is  manifestly  an  abaui-d  tau- 
tology. 

We  have  inaauated,  once  and  again,  a  doubt  whether  tMs  word  in  ing, 
employed  in  the  progroawve  tenses,  ia  apariidpU,  db  all  grammaiJana  aeem 
to  take  for  granted.  It  ia  time  that  we  should  plainly  say,  that  we  think 
tbat  the  progrtmve  pamv6  especially,  is  not  compounded  with  the  imperfect 
parWeipie,  but  with  the  verbal  nonu  in  rao,  which  Mr.  Taylor  baa  triumph- 
antly  proved  to  be  a  form  entirely  independent  of  Ibe  pai'tioiple.  The  oii- 
^al  fotm  of  expression  used  by  oni-  forefathers,  from  whicli  the  present 
paesive  progressive  has  gi'own,  was,  it  seems  to  ua,  not  tU  Jumse  is  bmlding, 
but  lAe  house  is  a  hdlMng ;  a  here  being  a  preposition  conti'acted  from  m 
and  in.  (See  g  81 :  8.)  In  Anglo^ason  on  had  the  same  Mgaifieation  with 
our  ra.    Ik  seems  to  have  been  at  flrat  only  a  form  of  on. 

We  submit  a  few  examples  of  this  old  mode  of  consti'uetion,  from  which 
we  suspect  that  the  passive  pri^ressive  form  is  derived  by  a  suppression  of 
the  preposition.  "While  the  ark  was  a  prepaHii)/."—!  Pet,  S:  20.  Compare 
with  this,  "  WhQe  his  bumble  grave  ia  prfpanng."—BMr.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Taylor  (see  additional  notes  to  Diversions  of  Purley,  p.  48)  for  a  num- 
ber of  examples  in -which  the  preposiljon  in  appears  without  contraction 
"^Vhile  Hiasa  sentences  are  in  rearfi«jf."— Com.  Service.  "Wliilea  that  it  in 
einjw^."— Coi'onatiou  of  Henry  VIL  '■  Wliile  the  flesh  was  in  seething."— 
1  Sam.  2;  13.  The  modem  way  of  expressing  all  these  propositions  ia  by 
dropping  the  preposition,  and  than  we  have  Iha  passive  progressive.  While 
the  sentonets  are  reading.  While  the  flesh  U  seething,  &e.  Or,  according  to 
the  still  more  modern  innovation.  While  these  sentences  are  being  sung  Ac 
We  do  not  assert  it  aa  a  positive  fact,  but  we  i-epeat  again  oar  strong 
auspieion  (bat  (he  paasiye  progi'esslve  has  ori^nated  from  tliese  mora  aneient 
forms  of  expression,  and  that  the  woi-d  in  ing,  found  in  if,  is  not  a  verbal 
adjective  (a  participle)  but  a  verbal  noun.  This  view,  if  adopted,  disposes  of 
iJie  ai'gument  employed  by  those  who  favor  the  innovation  which  we  have 
been  considering,  tliat  it  is  an  abuse  of  hmguaga  to  employ  the  same  parti- 
eiple  botli  actively  and  passively.  Still,  we  admit,  tlie  ambigtiity  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  same  form  to  express  predieatts  so  difiercut  in  .enae  re- 
mams.    But,  before  we  attend  to  i^  we  may  fm-ther  remark,  lliat  we  ri-b 
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inclined  to  tliink  tliot  tlie  ootivc  progressive  form  also  hns  a  similoi'  origin, 
and  Uiftt  the  wovd  in  in^  here,  oa  io  the  other  ease,  is  the  vei'bal  novin. 
and.  not  (ns  fcems  to  be  taciily  admitted  by  the  grammM'ians)  the  participle. 
We  believe  that  tMa  tense  form,  as  it  is  now  considered,  has  arisen  from  th« 
freqiieat  combination  of  the  verbal  with  the  tenses  of  tlie  verb  lo  be  an  a 
notm  and  preposition  modijkatioH.  (See  §  81 ;  18.)  The  preposition  here  tised 
W03  also  a,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  has  been  retrenched  in  the  lai^nnge 
of  books,  and  of  tlie  educated  classes.  Tlie  nse  of  the  prepoaitjon  atill  lin- 
gers with  the  uneducated  closses,  aoiocg  whom  we  mnj  often  trace  the 
origin,  and  find  the  explanation  of  forms  of  speech,  when  it  might  be  difii- 
eaitto  discover  any  light  by  researches  in  our  written  literatvu'e.  There  is 
nothmg  more  common  at  the  present  day  among  the  less  educated,  than  to 
say  I  am  n  cmning,  I  am  a  going,  1  am  a  tldriking,  He  is  a  staying  with  hit 
frienda,  &e.  By  way  of  illustration  we  give  aa  estraet  from  Bulwer's  "My 
Novel,  or  Varielaefl  of  English  Life,"  which,  we  believe,  represents  fairly  the 
dialect  of  the  uneducated  classes  (at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  expreesion  in 
question),  not  in  a  single  locality  done,  but  in  most  places  where  Hie  Enghsh 
iangnflge  is  spoken. 

'"Thegallns!"  answered  Solomons— "  he  5«  a  jioin  to  have  it  hung  from 
the  gi'cat  elm  tree.  And  the  Parson,  good  man,  is  a  quotin  Sci'ipter  agin 
it — jou  see  he's  a  takia  off  his  glovfs,  and  a  pullin  his  two  bans  to- 
gether,' "  &c 

In  tliis  form  of  expression,  nsed  by  that  oksa  with  which  the  genuine 
idiomatic  constructiona  of  a  language  remain  generally  longest,  and  often 
least  adulterated,  we  think,  we  discover  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  active 
progresKve  tense.  If  our  conjecture  is  rights  the  active  and  pas^ve  forms 
have  eorae  to  coincide,  not  by  ora-  ancestors'  radely  uanrping  the  same  parti- 
cifde  passively  whidi  was  already  nsed  actively,  bnt  by  taking  after  Ihe  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  be  a  modification,  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  verbal  noun, 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  The  cobddenee  of  the  two  forms  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  aeddental,  and  not  the  result  of  violently  straining  a  form  of  speech 
from  its  established  and  legitimate  use  to  a  new,  and  very  dismmilar,  if  not 
opposite,  use.  The  whole  ambiguity,  if  this  explanation  is  acUnitted,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  verbals  in  rae  ai'e  employed  to  express  both  an  action 
and  a  condition.  Building,  for  example,  expresses  both  the  action  of  the 
bmldfr  and  tlie  condition  of  the  house,  while  the  builder  is  erecting  it. 

After  all  we  have  siud,  the  ambiguity  still  rennuns,  whatever  way  we 
choose  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  tense  forms.  But  in  any  case,  in  which 
the  passive  progi'cssive  is  ever  employed,  tlie  arobigoity  disappears  when  the 
preposition  is  completed.  It  is  only  the  partial  predicate  oonsbting  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  the  verbal  in  iiig  which  presents  ambiguity.  When  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preposition  is  presented,  or  t!ie  objective  modification  necessary 
to  the  active  form,  there  is  no  more  nneertainty  in  reference  to  tlie  sense. 
7%e  arshiieet  is  hdlding  a  luuae,  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  passive  foi-m. 
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cor  The  lioiiae  is  building,  fop  an  Kttlve  foiln ;  becaiist  s,  houap  eaimot  parform 
UiQ  action,  of  baildmg.  The  aame  may  be  aaid  of  the  J/ati  is  Bn-;(i«j  o  let- 
ter, and  TAe  ie««-  is  wrilinff.  And  so,  of  all  «se9  ia  whicU  any  one  wlio 
understands  the  Lmgaaga  would  think  of  employing  the  pasave  progi'esMve 
tenses.  Whenever  tie  same  word  might  serve  oa  subject  noan  botJi  of  the 
active  and  pas^vc  form  of  a  verb,  it  becomes  improper  to  employ  the  pas- 
BiTC  progressive  forms  eslubited  in  the  table.  It  would  noi,  for  eioimple,  be 
albwable  to  use  the  expression,  ZKb  ma»  ia  Mlli^^,  in  a  passive  sense,  betn.jse 
aie  same  subject  may  serve  foi-  the  active  form.  Here  the  new  passive  pro- 
gressive has  the  advantage.  The  expresaon,  Th^  ,nan  U  being  killed,  does 
not  lie  exposed  to  the  same  objection. 

If  a  less  objectionable  form  of  expreamon  had  been  invented,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  form,  we  should  have  accepted  it  thankfully,  as  removing  even  the 
appeaiimce  of  ambiguity,  and  extending  the  use  of  Qie  pasdve  to  cases  in 
which  the  old  form  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  used.  Bnt  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  we  thmk  that  all  who  would  aim  at  purity  and  elegance  of  diction, 
will  esehe  w  aU  forma  of  the  passive  pi-ogrfssive,  and  in  ail  possible  caaes  express 
then-  meaning  by  the  active  form.  Instead  of  saying,  A  Iwme  is  building,  or 
A  house  li  being  bmli  in  twh  a  slreel,  we  should  prefer  to  say,  TIm  an 
building,  or  Bmiebody  U  building  a  lunise  in  mch  a  street,  employing  the 
prenouii  they  indeterminately,  if  the  parties  buUding  are  not  known  by 
name.  When  the  party  who  builds  is  known,  it  is  best  for  all  purposes— 
for  securing  pewpioiiily,  elegance,  vigor,  and  livehnees  of  expression— to 
mute  the  name  of  the  party  the  subject  noun,  and  use  the  active  form. 
We  may  here  notice,  as  having  connection  witli  this  subject,  Uiat  there  is 


a  diffarenee  in  the  natui-a  of  the 


actions  expressed  by  verbs  and  by  verbal 


■d^  which,  under  certain  eircamstance^  uifluenees  the  choice  of  the  tense 
lorm  employed  in  our  language.  Some  actions  are,  from  their  natm-e,  incapa- 
ble of  indefinite  continuation.  Tliey  are  eithei-  momentary  iu  tiieir  dura- 
tion, or  oompleffid  in  a  limited  time,  whether  longer  or  shortei-.  Other  ac- 
tions are,  on  Uie  contmry,  in  tiieir  nature  indefinitely  continued,  or  Iiabitnal. 
Kow,  m  the  use  of  lbs  foi-mer  ohlss,  we  have  often  occasion  to  distinguish 
between  action  completed  and  action  incomplete;  for  example,  between 
the  sense  expressed  by  The  arehiteet  built  a  Jumse,  and  The  archited  uku 
buimng  a  house  ;  The  house  was  built,  and  TU  hmse  leas  building,  or  in  pii). 
gi'ess  of  construction.  Bmlding,  writing,  readitig,  ploughing,  Ac,  and  moat 
words  wliich  express  extaiTial  acta,  are  of  the  first  dass.  Those  winch  ex- 
pKea  continaoua  movements  of  tlie  muid,  or  habitual  acts,  are  of  tiia  eeoond 
class ;  OS,  losing,  fearing,  haHng,  &c,  and  living,  (SwHrnj,  Ac  Such  of  fbcse 
lalfer  verbs,  as  are  active,  are  veiy  seldom  (some  of  Uiem  perhaps  uevet) 
Hsed  m  tlie  prt^ressive  forms  active,  and  none  of  Uiem,  we  tiiink,  can  be 
r-sed  witii  propriety  in  the  progi^fSMve  foi'm  passive.  Sueh  as  are  neutei', 
ai'e  more  rarely  than  otiier  Terbs  employed  in  the  progres^ve  form.  The 
reason  ia,  tlial,  the  action  behig  in  its  nature  continuous,  we  find  no  occasion 
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lo  diatinguish  progissBiyfl  ftom  completed  action,  oi',  rather,  tliat  in  nil  forms 
Ihdae  verbs  espreaa  an  aoUon  in  its  own  natare  pragi'esaive,  and  requiring 
no  grammatical  indiealjon  of  tliis  fact  Wfi&rt  Ikiiea  that  mait  he  loved  to 
read  poetry  and  fiction.  Here  is  continuous  and  pii^ressivo  action.  The 
action  of  loving,  though  complete  in  one  sense,  is  not  indicated  by  this  as- 
preaeioD  to  \>e  finished;  the  conti'oiy  ia  inferred  ti'om  the  natm'O  of  tfae  au- 
lion,  which  ia  cupabla  of  indefinite  eoolanaation  in  its  complete  state.  Tha 
proportion  expresses  a  continuous  or  habitual  occupntioD  of  the  man's  mind- 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  wisli  to  express  the  confinuous  occupation  or  engage- 
ment of  a  man  in  bnUding  a  house,  we  cannot  express  it  in  the  some  way. 
We  must,  for  example,  say.  When  we  knew  i/ial  man,  he  was  buildi>ig  a  hotue, 
if  we  intend  to  express  the  mannot  in  which  be  was  then  occupied,  not 
ir/ieii  tee  knea  that  inaii,  lie  built  a  house.  If  I  wish  to  expreaa  that  build- 
ing was  his  habitual  occupation,  I  can  do  it  by  a  post  tcnae,  He  was  a  bliildei*. 
Observe,  alao,  we  con  never  say  paaaively,  The  reading  of  poetry  and  fiction 
Kos  tamng;  we  must  say  was  loned.  A  progresave  form  paaaive,  ia  wholly 
tmnecessary  to  this  olaas  of  verbs.  So  in  regard  of  neuter  verba,  we  say, 
He  LIVED  in  the  city,  when  /  kiiea  him,  because  the  action  ia  in  ita  own  na- 
tnre  eoniiuwms.  We  can  here  Bay  also.  He  mas  iiving  in  the  city  loAen  / 
Icnem  him,  but  the  other  is  the  more  lienal  form  of  exprefaion. 

The  facts  here  noticed  account  for  the  coinddence  on  acme  occasions  of 
our  past  tenn  with  the  imperfect  tense  of  otiier  langu^ea.  Se  lived,  or  He 
daelt  in  the  cofmtty  when  I  knem  him,  hecanae  the  living  or  duteliing  is  habi- 
tual and  not  indicated  ssfinislied,  would  be  expressed  by  ilie  imperfect  tense 
in  Latin,  French,  &c, — in  all  languages  which  have  a  proper  imperfect  tense. 
In  the  same  manner,  Se  loved  the  reading  of  poetry,  when  I  was  aequainted 
with  him,  would  alao  bo  enpresaed  by  tLe  imperfect  Except  in  the  use  of 
this  tind  of  verbs,  our  past  tense  never  coinddes  with  the  imperfect  of  otJier 
languages, 

§  65.  Op  Defeotive  Veubs.  (1)  We  may  here  noUoe  a  class  of 
verbs,  wliich  have  be«n  called  by  the  gi'aramariaiis  di^feeUve,  because 
they  fail  lu  certain  tense'!,  either  simple  or  compound.  "We  Jiave  no- 
ticed the  chiet  of  the^e  among  the  auxiliaries.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  whole  dOB"  (3)  They  all  fail,  or  are  defective,  in  the  compound 
f«nses,  hecfluae  they  have  neither  inflnitivea  nor  participles.  They 
have,  theiefore,  only  the  two  simple  tenses. 


InOeJlnite. 

Tdst. 

Indtfitiite. 

Fast. 

(3)  Can 

Cnuld. 

Sliall, 

Shoald. 

May, 

Mi^lit. 

Will. 

Woiild. 

Mu*t 

__ 

Wis,(i) 

Wist. 

OqsM,(<) 



Wit,  (0 

f  IVot. 

Quoth, 

Quoth. 

Wot, 

1  OB.  (I)  Dwctlbo  the  defcctivo  verbs.    (2)  Ii 
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(a)  (4)  We  Imve  said  enough  already  of  con,  mo.y,  shall,  will,  in  acoUier 
plaee.  Ought  was  oii^oaUy  the  past  tenaa  of  owe,  but  is  now  used  indefi- 
nitelj-  as  regards  time ;  n^  J  aught  nov,  to  go.  ■When  used  to  express  past 
duty  or  obligation,  it  !s  followed  by  the  perfect  foiin  of  the  mJiaitive— a 
nae  peculiar  to  itself ;  as,  /  ougki  to  luaie  gone  there  yeattrday.  Watli  other 
Terba,  when  we  do  not  intend  to  express  the  action  indicated  by  tlie  com 
pleting  iiiflmtive,  aa  perf^cisd,  finUhed,  wa  always  use  ilie  simple  iufinitiYe  ■ 
as,  /  intended  ro  oo  yesterdai/.     Yesterday  I  determined  to  send,  Ac. 

(i)  This  verb  is  now  out  of  use  in  m  cuiront  hmgrn^e.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  a  seoae  et^uivalent  to  "I  think,"  "I  imagine." 

{=)  Wit  ia  now  only  used  in  the  phrase  (o  ait  Both  mt  and  mX  nre 
found  in  the  tronaliitiou  of  the  Bible  and  in  our  earlier  authors.  Its  menu, 
ing  is  equivalent  to  that  of  tlie  word  knoia. 

§  6Q.  Op  Impbbsosai,  VEBBa.— (1)  Tliereremaiosstili  another  peoH- 
liar  kind  of  verba  to  consider;  namely,  those  commonly  calietl  iinper- 
eonal,  but  sometimes,  perhaps  more  properly,  imiperwnal  vertra.  Of 
these  verbs  tliere  ai'e  several  distinct  classes. 

Zst.  (3)  There  are  a  few  verbs,  such  as,  /(  mins,  It  mma,  It.haih, 
&e.,  expressing  nataral  phenomena  or  operations,  of  which  men  ia 
the  early  ages  did  not  underatand  the  causes,  and  of  which  we  could 
not,  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  natni-al  science,  express 
the  canses  (which  causes  would  naturally  form  the  subject  nouns  of 
the  above  verbs)  by  a  single  tei-m,  or  in  any  convenient  way;  while 
the  phenomena  or  operations  themselves  are  of  common  occurrence 
and  of  general  interest,  and  thei-efore  need  to  be  expressed  botli  sab- 
Btantively  and  assertively.  (3)  In  English,  we  place  before  the  verbs 
which  express  such  operations  the  neuter  pronoun  rr,  which  here 
serves  the  peculiar  function  of  representing,  not  a  known  noun,  bnt  a 
cause  unknown,  or  that  cannot  be  conveniently  expressed  every  tiaie 
we  have  occasion  to  espress  the  natural  phenomenon  assei-fively.  (4) 
These  verbs  admit  of  being  conjugated,  like  other  verbs,  throngh  all 
tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  siagulor, 

2d.  (5)  Tliere  is  another  class  of  what  are  commonly  called  imper- 
Bonal  verbs,  which  admit  only  of  a  proposition  for  their  subject,  and 
are  therefore  necessarily  unipenonal.  Only  a  few  of  these  now  re- 
main itt  our  language.  (B)  We  have,  though  now  rarely  used,  It  he- 
hootes  or  leltoeveth,  It  irJcs  m-  irleth,  and  perhaps  some  othera.    (7) 

(4)  Eep8iitivhatlaa^aoflheyerboii(iH 

1 60.  (1)  TVhit  klndof  Terba  lematiia  (g  bo  Bmsidersa,  and  \<,-^  more  propcrij  named  - 

(2)  DearaTbe  the  first  class  of  tbose  Terbs.  (3)  Wbat  word  is  usunlly  p^wed  liefore  tlies* 
Twbsf    Describe  tbe  mnelion  irbich  it  perforins  In  Uiis  case. 

(B)  Dcscribo  snoaiercUsaoE  fnipetaonalvarba.  (0)  Giro  csoiiiiilra.  (I)  r.epea' »btt 
1b  said  of  oilier  Serbs  omplojod  in  the  same  nay. 
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Many  otliei"  verbs  are  employed  m.thesamsway,  having  a  proposition 
for  their  real  subject,  and  the  pronoun  it  for  a  stiistitute  snbjeot  (see 
§  108 :  7),  bnt  the  same  verbs,  unlite  those  mentioned  above,  are  also 
employed  with  nonns  both  singnlar  and  plnral,  and  someliraes  with 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  for  their  subjects.  We  mean 
such  verbs  ns,  It  hecomea,  It  suits,  &o.  These  present  no  difficulty. 
All  that  is  peculiar  u  tl  en  s  the  iact  that  a  proposition  may  fierv» 
as  their  snbjeet,  anl  that  matter  comes  andei-  our  consideration  else- 
where.   (See  §103)* 

3d.  (8)  There  1 11  onothe  ery  peculiar  class  of  impersonal 
verbs  now  obsolete — alto^etl  ec  out  of  use — but  wliich  claim  notice, 
because  they  somet  mes  m;  r  n  o  r  more  ancient  autliors,  and  pre- 
sent a  fonn  of  expression  which  puzzles  inexperienced  grammarians. 
(9)  Those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  authow  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  methinks,  past  tense  methoui/hl,  and  meseema. 
The  list  might  be  much  enlarged  by  having  recourse  to  authors  of 
an  earlier  date.  (10)  Such  forma  as  melislelh,  jmlikeih,  Ac,  were 
once  common.  We  find  "ua  ought,"  in  Chaucer.  (11)  Some 
grammarians  consider  these  the  only  impersonal  verba  in  the  lan- 
guage, because  they  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  auljcct  noun, 
not  even  the  substitute  it.  But  in.  so  doing,  they  employ  the  term 
impersonai  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  their  own,  unsanctioned  by  gene- 
ral use,  to  mean  verbs  which  have  neither  a  noun  for  subject,  nor  a 
substitute  pronoun  to  represent  the  proposition  which  serves  as  their 
real  subject.     (12)  For  these  verbs  ai'e  all  verbs  having  a  proposi- 

*  We  may  perhaps  find  in  Bome  boyish  tmiislatjons  of  Latiu  autliars,  in- 
atonoes  of  tlie  oae  of  noother  class  of  imperaoiuUs  or  umper3<mal»,  peculiar 
to  the  Latin  language,  viz.,  tlie  third  person  singnlar  of  neofec  verbs,  with 
apofSLve  form.  The  following  amy  serve  as  an  eiiiimpleof  t!ie  form  ta  whiek 
we  allniie.  It  w.ia  fought  o«  bolh  sidci  mth  the  greatest  bravely  till  the  eiien- 
ing,  inafead  of  tlie  battle  was  continued,  or  the  conflict  was  maintained, 
&0.  This iinSjMTSojioJ  form  is  not  lijtelylo  be  employed  by  tliose  who  really 
undei'staud  Eoglish.    It  is  uncaiigcnia]  to  our  language. 

(6)  What  olslm  lias  the  tklrd  oluaof  Imperaoiul  verbs  on  onr  attention?  (9)  Nsme 
tho  verbs  of  tills  iln&  wlilch  ocaiu  moat  ftwiuentlr  In  snthoia  of  tlie  ITth  centniy.  (10) 
Hune  otiiera  wlilcb  iKcar  Va  more  Ancient  Buthora.    (11)  Itepeit  nbat  Is  said  at  the  pnm- 
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tion  for  their  subject,  and  are  like  other  verbs  of  the  same  kind, 
save  that  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  substitute  subject  it.  (13) 
In  this  they  i:esembl6  verbs  in  other  languages,  which  employ  nc 
word  equivalent  to  il  with  a  verb  having  a  proposition  for  subject* 
(14)  The  pronouns  which  in  this  form  precede  the  impersonal  verb, 
mo  for  example  in  methinks,  are  real  datives.  See  further  explana- 
tion  of  these  forms  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  dative  modifica- 
tion, 1 19  :  18-21. 

§  67.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  coiijagation,  with 
the  verbs  of  the  modern  conjugation,  which  have  contracted  preterits. 
This  list  is  intended  to  include  all  the  verbs  of  which  the  past  tenses 
and  perfect  participles  do  not  always  end  in  ed;  or  what  are  (we 
think,  improperly)  called  in  most  grammars,  irregular  cct-5s.  We 
might  have  given  a  separate  list  of  the  contracted  forms  belonging  to 
the  modern  conjugation,  and  we  miglit  have  classified  the  veibs  of  the 
ancient  conjugation  in  reference  to  tie  different  ways  in  which  their 
preterits  and  participles  are  formed  from  tlie  root.  Had  we  done  so 
we  must  have  pi-esented  several  distinct  lists,  and  this  would  liave  ren- 
dered our  tables  less  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  reference  in  cases 
of  doubt.  Instead  of  presenting  separate  lists,  we  mark  witji  con. 
(=  contracted)  those  words  which  ai'e  manifestly  conti-acted  from  a 
modem  form,  leaving  all  about  which  there  is  room  for  doubt  to  bo 
accounted  as  of  the  ancient  conjngation ;  and  we  subjoin  notes  wiiere 
we  think  any  additional  remark  necesaai-y. 

When  a  verb  has  a  preterit  or  participle  of  the  regular  modern 
form  in  use,  besides  tlie  ancient  or  the  conti-acted  form  exhibited  in 
the  list,  we  indicate  this  fact  by  placing  -d  or  -ed  after  the  foi-m  in  the 
list.  This  -(?  or  -i!(?  is  to  be  added  to  the  root.  The  forms  printed  in 
italtt^  ai-e  either  out  of  use,  or  seldom  nsed,  or  not  used  by  repntable 
authors,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided.    In  the  column  for  perfect  par- 

*Tbe  employment  of  flie  pronoun  rr  before  tliis  cJnra  of  verb?,  seems  to 
liKve  orginatad  from  the  loss  of  the  pei-sonal  terminations,  whiuli  once  distiu- 
guiflliad  our  verba.  A  pronoun  beonme  absolutely  neceBsaiy  in  cases  wliere 
Llic  Bnbjeot  noon  was  not  expi'tsaed  to  distinguish  tlie  perwit  intended.  The 
use  o!  prononns  for  this  purpose  being  once  generally  introdn«ed,  extended 
iinturally  to  eases  like  tbi?,  wliere  they  are  not  absolutely  neoesaai-y;  for 
here  liie  subject  is  expreaaed,  though  by  a  proposition,  and  after  the  verb. 

aai  Hi^t  wliM  is  salJ  of  tlialr  tesemhbnee  lo  fenpw-j,™!  verba  in  dlicc  lanauoEes.    nil 
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ticiples,  M"o  glvo  all  those  which  differ  from  tlie  past  tanso  iu  form, 
omitting  those  wliiuh  coincide  in  form  witli  that  tense.  Wo  liave 
occasionally  naed  the  mark  of  interrogation  (?)  to  indicate  a  forai,  in 
our  opinion,  qnostionftble. 


OOSJttGATIOS,    ■v 


MODEEff   COSJUOATIOB  WHICH   nA 

Indefinits  Form.  Pmt  linae. 

Abide  Al>odo 


Ansa 
Awake 

Aroae 
Awoke,  -d 

Ai'iaen 
Awaked 

Bake 

Baked 

Baked,  Bal-en 

Beai-,  to 

brinsfoHh 

Bore,  Bare 

Bom 

Bear,  to 

carry 

Eove,  Bare 

Borne 

Beat 

Beat 

Beaten,  Beat 

Begin 

Began 

Begun 

Eohold 

Beheia 

Beheld,  Bekol<Un  (a) 

Bend 

Bent  coTi.,  -ed 

Bereiva 

Bereft  (wi.,  -d 

Beseech 

Besought 

(SeeremavkatthcendofLisL) 

Bid 

Bade  01-  Bid 

Bidden,  Bid 

Bind 

Bound 

Bita 

Bit 

Bitten,  Bit 

Bleed 

Bled™.!./ 

Blend 

Blent  cm., -ei{h) 

Blow 

Blew 

Blown 

Break 

Broke,  Srohe, 

Broken,  Broks  (e) 

Breed 

Brea,  con.  I 

Bring 

Brought 

(See  remark.) 

Bnild 

Built  con.,  -ed 

Bum 

Burnt  con.,  -od 

BuvBt 

Burst 

Buy 

Bought 

(See  remark.) 

Can 

Could 

No  pai'ticipJe. 

Cost 

CaatBon., -ed(t;) 

Catch 

Caught, -ed 

[See  remark.) 

Chide 

CMd,  Chode  (e) 

CMd,  Chidden 

Choose 

Chose 

Ciiosen 

Cleave,  I 

0  split 

Cleft,  Glav6  (/) 

Cleft,  CloTsn 

CJeave,  i 

•,o  ail/tere 

-a,  aa^,e{g) 

-d 

Cljjig 

Clung 

Climb 

-ed,  Gtamh  (h) 

-ed 
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P^s{  Tenm 

Per/.  Paiilal^lt. 

Clotho 

-d,  Olad 

■d,  Ctad  (0 

Coma 

Qime 

Come 

Coet 

Cost  COB. 

Creep 

Cwpt  cwi. 

Crow 

Crew,  -ed 

-ed. 

Cut 

CuttfOB, 

Daifi,  to  vathm 

tO")    Durat,  -d 

-d. 

Deal 

Dealt  w<.,-edi 

Mg 

Dug,  -ged 

So 

Did 

Done 

Draw 

Drew 

Drawn 

Dream 

■ed.  Dreamt  COB. 

Drink 

Drank,  Drunk 

Drunk,  i>ra«4(«(t) 

Drive 

Drove 

Driven 

DweU 

-^d,  Dwelt  con. 

Eat 

Ate,  Sat 

Eaten 

FaU 

Fell 

Fallen 

Feed 

Fed  eon. 

Feel 

Felt  COB. 

Kgbt 

Fongbt 

Find 

Found 

Flea 

Flea*o«. 

Fling 

Flnug 

Fly 

Flew 

Flown 

Forbear 

Forbore 

Forget 

Foi^t 

Forgotten,  Forgot 

Foranta 

Forsook 

Foi'aaken 

freeze 

Froze 

Fro7.en 

Get 

Got,  Gat 

Got,  Gotten 

GM 

Giit  COB.,  -ed 

Gird 

Girt  eon.,  -ed 

Give 

Gave 

Given 

Go 

Went 

Gone 

Grave 

Graved 

-ed,  Gmven 

Grind 

Ground 

Grow 

Grew 

Crown 

Hang 

Hung.-ed(q 

mve 

Had  can. 

Hear 

Heard  con. 

HeKve 

-d.  Hove 

Help 

■ed 

-ed,  Holpm 

Hew 

-ed 

-ed.  Hewn 

Hide 

Hid 

Hidden,  Hid 
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nde/nUe  Jbrm. 

7>urf  Taise. 

Per/  Parh^pH. 

Hit 

Hit  con. 

Hold 

Held 

Held,  Hold^ 

Hui-t 

Hurt  don. 

Keep 

Kept™. 

Kneel 

Knelt  con.,  -ed ! 

Knit 

Kmt«Hi.,-ed 

Know 

Knew 

Knoirn 

I^de 

-ed 

-ed,  iflAii 

I^y,ioji?aM,  (act.) 

Iflid^i. 

Lead 

Led  f on.? 

Lean 

-ed,  Leaut  son. 

Leave 

Left.«o!i. 

Lend 

Leutwn. 

Let 

Let 

Lie,  to  renline,  (aeai.)  lay 

lftin,i<en{!s) 

IJglit 

-ed.  Lit  con.  ? 

Load 

-ed 

-ed,  Loaden 

Loae 

Loatcon. 

Make 

Hade 

Mftjr 

Might 

No  povliiriple 

Mean 

Meant  flOB.,-od.l 

Meet 

Metiwi. 

Melt 

-ed 

-ed,Jft«TO 

Mow 

-id 

-ed,  Mown 

P«y 

Paid«)n„-cdr 

Fen,  to  mdose 

Penned,  Pent  con. 

Put 

Put  con. 

Quit 

Quitted,  Quit  co«. 

Eap,  to  transport 

Kapped 

Rapped,  Rapt  t 

Bead 

Keaa(JoiBHMre<i) 

KettTs,  to  rob 

Reftcoi(.,-ed! 

Eend 

Eentnm. 

Sid 

Eidcon. 

Eide 

Bode,  Rid) 

Ridden,  £iJ 

Ring 

Rang,  rung 

Ruag 

Rise 

Eoae 

BJaeu 

Rive 

•d 

Eiven,  -d! 

Hot 

Rotted 

Rotten, -cd 

r.un 

Esq 

Run 

Saw 

-ed 

■ed.  Sawn 
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COHJUOAHON,  I 
Per/.  Farti 


Shake 

Shook 

Shaken 

Shrdl 

Shonld 

No  participle. 

eimpe 

-d 

-d,  S/>ape,i 

.  Shftve 

-a 

•d,  Sharen 

Shear 

-ed.  Shore 

Shed 

Shedwn. 

SMne 

Shone,  ^ 

Shoe 

Shod  con. 

Shoot 

Sliotcon? 

Shot,  Shollai 

Show  Of  shew 

-ed 

■ed,  Shown 

Shrink 

Shi'unk,  Shrank 

Shrunk,  8hm,ike» 

Shred 

Shred  m». 

Shut 

Bhatam. 

Sing 

Suns  ^""3 

Sung 

Sink 

Sank,  Suak 

Sunk,  S-Miken  («) 

Sit 

Sa^  :Sa^ 

Sat,  Sittm 

my. 

Slaw 

Slain 

Steep 

Slept  eon. 

Slide 

Slid  coii.  r 

Slid,  Slidden 

Sling 

Slung  fiiaiiff 

Slink 

Slunk 

Slit 

Slit  ^,1. 

Slit,Slitted! 

Smite 

Smote 

Smitten,  Smit 

Bow 

-ed 

Sown,  -ed 

Spenk 

Spoke,  Spake 

Spoken,  Spoke  t 

Spit 

SpitiSi)n(,-ed! 

Bplt,  SpLtten  -ed 

Split 

Split  .OB. 

Spread 

Spread  am. 

Spiing 

Sprung,  Sprang 

Sprang 

Stand 

Stood 

Stay 

Staid  coti.,  ed  f 

Steal 

Stole 

Stolen 

Stick 

Stuek 
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Stj-ike 
Stiiug 


Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Walie 

"Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

"Weep 

Wet 

Wiiet 


Wind 
Worl: 
Wring 


BTRCCTUBB   OP  LANl 
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Pflsf  linss. 

Pcyf.  PdHielplt, 

Strode,  Btrid 

Stridden 

Sti'uek,  Blrook 

Stratk,  Sk'icken 

Strung,  -ed 

Sh'OTP,  -d3 

Striven,  -ed! 

-ed 

-ed,  Sti'own 

Swore,  Siaare 

Sworn 

Sweaf^  -ad.  Said 

-ed,  Sweaieii 

Swept  eon. 

-ed 

-ed,  Swollen 

Swam,  Swum 

SttTJn 

Swung 

Took 

Taken 

Taught 

(Sie  i-emart,) 

Toi'e,  Tare 

Torn 

Told 

Thought 

(Seo  remark.) 

Throire,-d 

Thriven,  -ed 

Thraw 

Thrown 

Thrust  con. 

Trod,  2Vorfe/ 

Trodden,  Trod 

Woke,-d 

-d 

-ed 

Wasen,  -ed 

Wore 

Worn 

Wove,  -d 

Worm,  Wove 

Wept.««. 

Wet  con.,  -ed 

Wtiet  con.,  -ed 

Would 

K"o  participle. 

Won,  Wart 

Won 

Wound 

-ed.  Wi-oughi, 

^ee  remark.) 

Wrimg,  -ed 

Wrung  ■ 

Wrote,  WHt 

Written 

[§«' 


(o)  Bebolden  is  uaed  in  a  different  senso.  It  means  indebted,  ohligaUd, 
'liitfla  oi'e  we  beMden  to  yonr  love." — Shak.  This  fomi,  we  tliint,  is  sel- 
dom employed  ia  Uie  current  English  of  the  present  day. 

(J)  "  In  one  red  burial  bleal," — Byron,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  lyOrsey,  to 
whom  wo  are   indebted  for  many  of  tlie  eiamplea  introduced  in  these 

(c)  "Tlie  deer  is  JroJ-."— Soott. 
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(i)  "Thou  easiedst  tlicmdowu  jnlo  deati'uetion." Pa.  T3:  IS. 

(e)  "Jacob  chade  with  Laban." — fian.  81 ;  S6. 

(/)  "The  ground  clave  asunder."— Numb.  16:  SI. 

(5)"CertMnmenc7awunkihiai,"  ttc— Actslt:  34. 

(ft)  "  So  clomb  this  first  gi'and  thief  into  God's  fol4"~MilL 

(! )  "  Was  elad  with  zeal."— la.  69 :  17. 

C/)  Dare  lo  cJi^lmge  haa  alwaja  the  form  of  the  mod.  conjugation  iawii 

(i)  Drunken  is  most  generally  used  ndjeeliTely,  It  was  foi-merly  some- 
times used  to  form  compound  tensaa,  "  Thon  hast  drwnkm  the  Avevs  "  (fee- 
ls. 61:  17. 

(i)  There  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  in  the  use  of  this  revb  to  prefer  the  form 
in  eii  lu  speaking  of  suspeuMon  for  flie  purpose  of  taking  life,  we  now  al- 
ways use  the  form  in  e^  both  as  past  tense  and  pacticiple, 

(m)  The  form  lUa  is  found  in  (he  eaidy  editions  of  the  authorised  verdon. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  eiu'reot  editions  in  Gen.  23 :  10.  In  other  inatanees 
it  has  been  rephi4ed  by  lahu  We  suspect  tbat  imn  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
modern  innovation— a  change  of  fashion— in  pronundation  (perhaps  having 
some  connection  with  the  coufimon  of  this  verb  with  lay),  which  has  come 
t«  be  represented  in  tlie  written  form  of  the  langnage.  In  Tyndale,  Crna- 
mer,  and  the  Geneva  version,  the  word  is  written  lyne,  Tiieae  old  forLia 
retain  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root  wliich  is  not  tlie  case  witb  lain, 
(a)  Sunten  is  still  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

P.E1IAEK.— (1)  There  are  some  verbs  in  the  above  list  which 
neither  belong  properly  to  the  flaoient  coHjngatioii,  nor  ai'e  tliey  con- 
traeted  forms  of  the  second.  They,  in  fact,  partake  apparently  of  the 
character  of  both  conjugations,  since  there  is  both  a  change  of  the 
vowel  sound,  and  a  t  added  in  the  formation.  They  really  belong  to 
the  modern  conjngation,  and  have  been  placed  hero  because  they  differ 
trom  the  usual  forms  of  that  conjngation,  though  (hey  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  eontraeUd  forma.  Ve  enumerate  the  chief  of  these 
verbs:  leaeech,  lesougU;  irinff,  hrougU;  hty,  bought;  catih,  cwugU; 
seek,  sought;  teaah,  tmigJit;  thml,  thought.  To  these  we  may  add 
worh,  wrought,  in  which  there  is,  besidoa  the  peculiarity  common  to 
the  rest,  a  transposition. 

Eemabks  on  the  Vebus  op  tub  Anoienx  Conjugamon.- In 
verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation  there  is,  as  we  have  before  obaerved, 
generally  a  change  of  tJie  vowel  sound,  Tl.e  olianges  which  take 
place  are  chiefly  the  following: 

I .  (3)  A  few  vei'bs  of  this  conjugation  form  preterits  by  clianging 
0  into  e.    In  most  of  these  tlie  o  is  followed  by  lo,  as  llow,  lUv> ;  crow. 
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cj-eio,  &c.  In  like  mauner,  hold  and  its  compoouds  make  JieU.  Fall, 
fell,  and  draw,  drew,  having  a  yowel  sound  appronoliing  that  of  o, 
may  come  within  this  diiBS.  Slay  aaHfly  have  preterits  similar  to  tlie 
verba  in  ow,  viz.,  slew  and/ew. 

2.  (3)  The  preterits  of  many  verbs  of  this  conjugation  are  formed 
by  changiBg  ea  of  the  root  into  long  o.  Some  of  these  have  a  second 
form  in  a.    Esaraple,  ^eak,  apohe,  spai:e  ;  hear,  Sore,  bare. 

S.  (4)  A  few  preterits  are  formed  by  changing  a  long  into  oo  as, 
taJce,  took,  and  it5  coraponnds.  We  may  place  here  also  stand,  stood, 
Otiiera  change  a  long  into  o  long,  as,  awake,  wmohe. 

i.  (6)  Tlie  preterits  of  many  verbs  are  formed  by  chan^ng  i  long 
Into  0  long,  M  me  rose,  &e. 

5.  (B) /short  is  nsuallyclianged  into  ffi  short;  as,  suiim,  mam;  sit, 
eat,  &a.  The  short  » in  give  ia  changed  into  the  long  sound  of  «,  gatie. 
ilany  of  the  verbs  have  a  second  form  in  is;  as,  mim,  mam,  and 
etrmm;  dng,  sang,  and  mng.  This  second  form  seems  to  owe  its 
ori^n  to  the  fact  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  preterits,  the  vowel  was  often 
changed  in  forming  the  plnrnl  persons,  and  the  second  pei-son  singular; 
for  esatnple,  they  add  in  the  singular,  Jc  sang,  I  snng;  anjl  in  the 
plural,  ice  sungon,  we  sung.  In  onr  language  we  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, retained  both  forma,  hut  use  them  indiscriminately,  either  as 
singular  or  aa  plural. 

Nearly  all  the  verba  of  the  ancient  conjugation  come  within  one 
or  other  of  these  classea.  Get,  got ;  lite,  Ht ;  Seat,  which  ia  the  same 
io  tlie  preterit,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  solitary  forms,  do  not  admit 
of  classification, 

(7)  "When  the  perfect  participle  has  a  foi-m  diatinct  from  the  past 
tense,  it  most  generally  consists  of  en  or  n  added,  sometimes,  to  the 
root,  sometimes  to  the  preterit  form.  This  seema  to  have  been  the 
usual  termination  of  the  perfect  pai'tidples  of  verhs  of  the  ancient 
conjngation  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Ekmakks  om  tes  Contracted  MonEKN  Pebteeits.~(8)  Theae 
forms  are  generally  easily  accounted  for,  by  a  reference  to  the  prinei- 
pies  which  govern  the  combination  of  sounds  in  language.  (See 
^  40  and  41,) 

1,  (9)  In  a  number  of  the  words  which  we  have  marked  con  traded, 
there  is  rather  a  total  defect  of  inflexion  than  contraction.    This  is 

piles.  (2)  Desctlbe  tia  Bist  elas  of  Uie  veriis  of  the  nnofcnt  conjagntion.  (8)  The  Beconfl 
Blasa  of  Uiese  verbs.  (4)  Tlio  KjltilclnBB.  (5)  Tbe  (tturth  cinss.  (6)  The  fifth  cIsm  ;  and 
Ul]  Sow  tlie  SMonti  form  of  tliolr  pMtEtltB  is  aceonnteil  to.  (7)  Eqieat  the  itmark  on  th( 
pBTfoot  porKcIpla  of  thfae  verba. 

(8)  What  is  said  of  Uio  conlMCted  moaem  preierits  ?    (»)  Deaerlbo  tiie  first  cltiM  fliiS 
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occasioned  by  t)ie  fact  that  the  root  ends  ia  a.  d  or  (  sound.  To  tiiis 
no  second  ^  or  (  sound  could  be  added  ivittont  longtliening  the 
■word  by  one  syllable.  To  thU  lengthening  (though  conti'ary  to  the 
uatnral  tendency  of  our  language  to  cnrtsulment)  we  have  submitted 
in  Bomecases;  for  example,  in  a<M,  added  ;  prints  printed,  &(i. ;  but,  in 
otlier  cases,  rather  than  add  a  syllable,  we  have  dispensed  altogether 
with  U-.e  infiesioa  peculiar  to  t!ie  preterit ;  for  esaraple,  in  cut,  cost, 
hit,  &c.  (10)  Sometimes  a  final  d  is  changed  into  i  in  the  preterit;  aa 
in  lend,  Imt;  ^end,  spent,  &c.  Sometimes  the  eyllablo  is  shortened 
in  the  preterit  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  asinStsetf,  hhcL  ;  feed,  fed; 
read,  read  ;  the  root  is  pronunoed  long,  the  pretoi-lt  sliort  as  if  wnt- 
ten  Ted. 

3.  (11)  Another  class  of  these  contracted  forms  has  merely  a  t 
substituted  for  &d\a.  their  preterits,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
explained  in  1 40.  In  these  the  e  which  precedes  the  tZ  in  the  usual 
inflexion  is  omitted,  and  the  t  is  joined  to  the  final  consonant  of  the 
root;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root  is  also  usually  shortened,  because 
followed  now  by  two  consonants.  Examples,  dremi,  dreamt;  »leq^, 
slept ;  deal,  dealt,  &c.  The  verb  cleave,  which  would  naturally  coa- 
lesce with  the  d  sound,  exchanges  its  v  for  any;  and  takes  ( lite  the 
rest  of  these  contracts ;  cleave,  cleft. 

This  last  class  is  not  to  be  considered  irregular,  since  nothing  has 
liappened  to  them,  except  what  follows  necessarily  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  utterance  of  sonnds.  The  only  reaEy  anomalous 
class  of  these  verbs  of  the  modern  conjugation,  is  that  considered  nnder 
our  first  remark,  viz.,  leseeeJi,  Tiemught;  catch,  caught,  &c, ;  and  even 
the  preterits  of  these  are  not  so  capriciously  formed,  as  might  seem  at 
first  sight.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  Latham's  English  Language, 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  largely  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

The  learner  may  be  questioned  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  list  given 
above,  asking  Lim  to  tell  the  preterit  and  participle  of  each  verb  separately, 
A  muoli  more  efieefuni  way  of  leamiag  thaae  vei'bs  tlioroughly,  ia  to  wiite 
lists  of  the  distinct  classes  in  the  maonei'  which  we  prescribe  below  in  the 

EsBKOisES  L,  IL,  lit.,  &c,— Foi-m  a  complete  enumeration  ti'om  tho 
list  of  all  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation,  commg  under  class 
],  2,  8,  &c.,  andafterwards  the  same  with  the  conti'actedfoi-ms  of  the 
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modern  conjugation.    Each  cJass  to  be  described,  and  then  tlte  enu- 
meration -written  aftei-  tfio  model  of  the  list— roots,  preterits  and  par 

Tliea  follows  a  course  of  eserdsos  in  forming  propositiona  witli  cer- 
tain prescribed  tenses  of  a  prescribed  number  of  tho  verbs  from  tbelist. 
By  this  plan  the  learner  may  be  made  as  familiar  aa  we  please  witli 
tlieae  verbs,  while  he  is  acquiring  practice  in  the  formation  of  propo- 
sitions, and  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  Let  him  bo  especially  enjoined  to 
form  propositions  with  the  different  tenses  of  those  verbs  ia  which  lie 
is  most  likely  to  make  mistakes;  such  aa  come,  do,  drinh,  go,  lo^,  lie, 
see,  sit,  write,  &o.  These  eseroises  to  be  extended  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  nuDil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODinCATIOM    or    Tirj;   SUIiJECT   AND     PRE- 
DICATE  BY    HOTJNS. 

§  08.  (1)  HitJierto  wehavG  treated  of  such  modifications  of  tbe 
Bulijects  and  predicates  of  propositions  as  are  effected  by  a  cliange 
of  the  form  of  the  subject  noun,  or  of  the  verb ;  namely,  the  change 
of  the  form  of  the  noun,  intended  to  indicate  pluraUty,  and  the 
changes  of  the  form  of  the  verb,  intended  to  indicate  plurahty,  per- 
son, time,  and  mode.     (2)  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the 

MoDiFicATiOKs  OF  THE  Subject  Nouit  ahb  Vbrb  effbctbd 

BY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  COMPLEMENTARY  OR  MoDIPYINO  WoRDS, 

(3)  Before  we  introduce  any  new  class  of  words  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  modification,  we  intend  to  consider  the  several  modi- 
fications of  both  subject  and  predicate,  effected  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one  of  the  the  two  classes  of  words  already  femiliar  to  the 
leai'ner— we  mean  by  the  instrumentality  of  nouns.  (4)  The  words 
belonging  to  the  class  of  verbs  never  pei-fomi  this  kind  of  function. 
(5)  According  to  tie  definition  we  have  adopted,  vei'bs  are  always 
assertive,  and  can  never  alone—or,  except  as  foiming  the  assertive 
pai't  of  an  accessory  proposition— modify  other  words. 

(6)  JTouns  are  employed  in  three  distinct  ways  to  modify  other 
words ;  namely,  1st.  Without  any  change  of  their  form,  exeept  what 
they  undergo  when  used  as  subject  nouns ;  2d.  With  an  inflected 
form,  distinct  fi'om  that  employed  as  subject  mowra  ;  And,  3d.  Accom- 
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[>aiiieii  fay  a  word  ivliicli  serves  as  an  inlermediale  to  the  coiaple- 
menteiy  noun  and  the  word  which  it  completes,  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  complement.  {7)  Each  of  these  classes  of  comple- 
ments formed  hy  nouns  we  shall  treat  separately.    (8)  And,  firet,  the 

Modi  PI  CATIONS  EFrEOTED  by 

IN  THE  SAME    FOEMS SIHGULAR  A 

AS  Subject  Nourr  of  a  PaoposiTiOK, 

(9)  Kemark. — For  convenience  sake  we  may  call  the  noun  j«o- 
dified  the  phiboipal  noun. 

I  09.  (J)  The  Noun  in  Apposition  Modisioation  or  Com- 
plement. {2}  This  form  of  modification  is  restricted  to  nouns, 
or  to  words  or  phrases  tafeen  substantively.  It  is  never  applied 
to  verbs.  (3)  It  consists  of  another  noun  ajyposed — that  is,  placed 
to  or  6y — the  principal  noun.  (4)  The  noun  in  appodtioK  usu- 
ally expresses  some  attribute — something  descriptive — or  some 
appellation  of  that  which  is  signified  by  (he  principal  noun.  (5)  It 
is  the  addition  of  another  name  applicable  io  the  object  designatetl 
by  the  priwipal  noun,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
expression  more  clear  and  definite,  but  sometimes  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament  or  of  emphasis.  Example:  (6)  William,  the 
FARMER,  is  an  limest  man.  Here  the  noim  fai-mer  is  apposed,  or 
placed  by  the  noun  William,  to  render  the  subject  of  the  assertion 
more  clear  and  definite.  (7)  This  aj^msilion  indicates  that  the 
subject  of  our  assei'tion,  in  the  present  instance,  is  Eot  any  man 
whatever  called  William,  but  the  particular  person  to  whom  both 
the  name  William  and  the  name  farmer  are  applicable — the  man 
known  to  the  person  whom  we  address  as,  The  farmer. 

[(8)  This  modification  is  most  frequently,  tliongh  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places.  (9)  It  is  applied 
to  nonns,  whetlier  they  serve  as  subject  noun  of  a  proposition,  or  are 
employed  in  any  of  the  functions  to  be  hereafter  described.    (10)  Per- 

modifylng  worcls.  (T)  How  is  it  propoatd  to  treat  tliose  serml  fovms  of  mwliaoition !  (S) 
Wlilch  BpeciBl  aivision  is  oonsidoi-od  Aral  7    (9)  Tj^pcat  icmorlt. 

S09.  (1)  Wha'  nameiBgiventollieinoaifloaUonflrBttrestea!  (i)ToivliBtiJnssDrw«fd« 
Ifltbtsmodiflefttionrestriolsa!  (3)  Of  what  doosit  conaistf  (4)  What  docs  it  EspreBB? 
(6)  Stnto  tlio  aadiltonol  espljinatioii.  (S)  Givo  eiample,  and  point  ont  tJia  ojjjJwSKon. 
(T)  Wlist  does  tho  apposOUni  complemtnt  In  this  cnso  Indicate  F 

[(3)  To  what  clnas  of  nonns  la  this  modiflcfitlon  most  fniiineiitlj'  applied  1  (9)  Is  11  aj/. 
pUod  onlj-  lo  nouns  employed  as  snlijects  of  proportions,  ot  to  nouns  whalsvi*  inay  be  thcii 
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liaps  the  only  osception  is,  tliat  it  would  bo  improper,  or  at  least  inele- 
gant, to  modify  a  nonn  itself  placed  in  a^osition  by  another  noun  in 
apposition,  thna  adding  appodtion  to  apposiMoh.} 

(n)  The  noun  in  apposition  is  most  generally,  though  not 
always,  placed  after  the  noun  which  it  modifies.  In  such  cKpres- 
sions  as  My  brother  WtUiam,  General  WasUiigtm,  &a.,  the 
nouuB  brother  and  general  are  tlie  modifying  nouns,  and  precede  the 
nouns  with  which  they  stand  ia  apposition.* 

[(13)  In  languages  whioh  have  case  terminations,  the  nonn  in  appo- 
sition must  be  ia  the  same  case  with  the  principal  noun.  (13)  In  Eng- 
lish it  does  not  always  take  tie  (Mbs  termination  otXh'iprindpalmu'n, 
as  -will  he  seen  hereafter,    (See  §  75 :  36,  S7.)t 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  such  esamplss  as  GenonJ  WflBliington, 
Queen  Tictowa,  Ac,  the  naodifyiiig  word  should  not  be  cnlled  a  noun  adjec- 
lively  ^ployed.  Tbere  is  often  not  mueh  difference  between  tlie  two  forma 
of  modifiontioQ ;  hut  t/ie  noun  employed  ai^tively,  ns  we  shall  see,  can 
generally  be  reeolved  info  some  other  form  of  modification,  made  by  tho 
case  of  a  nonn,  or  by  a  noim  and  prepodtion,  from  which  modification  it  ia 
eontj'a«t«d ;  but  the  noun  in  apposition  oim  be  resolved  into  no  other  form 
but  that  of  an  adjective  aecessory  proposition  ;  and  in  this,  such  modificoljoui. 
as  general,  in  the  expresaion  General  'Waahington,  are  lite  othei-  nouns  io 
appqailjon.  Tiie  word  general  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  genitive  case  modt- 
fcatiaii,  a  itmm  and  preposition  modijication,  an  adjective  modification,  &c, 
bat  only  into  a  modifieation  formed  by  an  accessory  proposilion,  as  IFosA- 
ington,  w/to  luaj  general. 

t  It  may  be  hers  observed,  Ihnt  thia  spedes  of  modification  effectfl  very 
nearly  the  same  purpose  which  ia  effected  by  an  adjective  modificalion.  The 
noun  in  apportion  is  neeeasiu'ily  a  eommoti  noun  or  name  of  a  class,  and  not 
only  denotes  objeefa  of  ifa  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  connotes  (aa  the  logi- 
cians Bsy)  the  distjnguishing  qualities  and  charaofecistica  of  the  okss.  Hence, 
when  pkccd  in  apposition  with  anotlier  nonn,  it  serves  to  indicate  the  pre& 
ence  of  these  connoted  qualifies  or  charaoieristics.  For  example,  when  I  nsj 
the^  expreaaon,  Flato,  the  philosopher,  the  noun  in  appoalion,  philosopher, 
indicates  that  the  Plato,  intended  was  the  one  who  possessed  the  cbameteria. 
tica,  properties  attributes  of  a  philosophei^-the  person  distinguished  fi'ora 
all  olhera  of  the  name,  by  the  posaesaion  of  these  attributes,  <te.  It  would 
be  incorrect  however,  to  say  that  tlie  nonn  thus  used  beoomea  an  ad- 
jective. 

mnoM™(  (10)l9U,=™anrMcoptIon!]  (U)  Tli=ro  is  U,e  noun  in  epposltioa  plncodJ 
1.(12)  What  IS  said  of  tlio  noun  in  apposllion  in  Isngnssfs  wJiich  havo  cnso  tmninotiona  f 
(13)  In  English  dm itnlways  toko  lliem^ctamSnaiioBof the prfucipnl  nonn f]    (14)  WLal 
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(13)  A  iioiiQ  ia  appoaition  13  somstimes  employed  to  miiilifj  aprop- 
osilion  (or  perhaps  rather  ia  many  casos,  to  r^resent  a  proposition), 
and,  on  tie  other  hand,  &  proposition  is  sometimes  placed  in  apposi- 
tiott  with  a  noun  to  modify  or  eiplaitt  it.  This  might  be  expected, 
since  propositions  often  perform  tho  functions  of  nouns,  or,  to  use  tho 
current  language  of  our  grammai's,  are  wed  »nlstanUvely.  (16)  As 
example  of  a  noun  in  apposition  with  a  proposition,  take  the  follow- 
ing: To  BE  GOOD  la  TO  BE  HAPPY— TRUTH  ueoer  to  hs  forgottm  ^ 
those  commencing  tke  jov.mey  of  life,  (17)  In  this  esamplo  (as  iodeod 
in  every  instance  of  apposition,  and  perhaps  in  the  use  of  every  form 
of  modification  or  complement  employed  with  a  noun),  there  is  a  sup- 
pressed predication,  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  assertion,  that  to  be  good 
u  to  ie  happy,  is  a  truth  nener  to  ie  forgotten,  ho.  (18)  We  have  an 
example  of  a  proposition  used  aa  on  apposition  modification  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence ;  Tke  apoloqt,  often  pleaded  hy  the  ilmes  of  ■oidov^ 
Tialits,  TEAT  TneiB  vices  rajuKE  hose  but  XHEHeKLVES,  ts  generally 
tTicomistent  with  truth,  and  even  if  abrietly  consistent  mth  truth  in 
some  caees,  ia  no  ttdejtiate  justification  of  fheh-  conduct.  Hero  the 
proposition,  "  Their  vices  iiyare  none  but  themselves,"  is  placed  in, 
appoiilAan  with  the  noun  "  apology,"  and  sei  ves  to  ezplaia  it. 

(19)  It  IS  unnecessary  to  observe  that  vrflnitii:es  (alone,  or  ivith 
their  aocompanymg  modihcntions  oi  complements)  are  often  used  as 
ipposition  niodiflc  itionh,  since  -ne  Lon-jder  infimtivet  as  a  peculiar 
class  of  nouns 

(30)  A  nonn  !•<  often  repeated  (with,  or  -nithouL  accompanying 
modifloation)  lor  the  purpcs  of  emphaans,  and  thus  placed  in  a  sort 
of  apposition  \i  ith  itselt  (21)  This  occura  chiefly,  though  not  esolu- 
Bively,  when  the  nonn  is  used  in  what  is  called  the  cos*  qf  address. 
C^ee  §  93  0)  (23)  For  example  "0  Teiusalem,  Jermalem,  which 
killeet  the  propliels,"  &o.  "My  people  have  hewed  out  oistei-ns,  iroi:en 
eistemn,'"  &c.  (38)  "We  should  in  practical  analysis  rather  call  this 
Emphatic  Repetitioh. 

(34)  "A  plural  term  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition  after  two  or 


l3  meant  by  lie  terms  pr^Klpa!  w,m,  f  Ais.  The  m.™  which  U  «iodi^6d  by  the 

nonn 

ploced  in  apposition. 

(15)  Mention  a  purpose  for  i-hlch  >  nonn  fn  apposition  is  Bometimes  eirptoytJ. 

(16) 

Give  tli8  essniple.    (17)  KepeM  the  ronark.    (18)  Give  u,  sample  of  «  propositi™ 

L-jsed 

(19)  Repeat  the  Mmsrk  In  reference  to  inanltli-es. 

(SO)  What  te  said  of  the  repetition  of  1  nonn  ?    (31)  Wlion  iloea  this  cbieBy  oceur ' 

(es) 

Repeat  the  ffl!am])le,    (23)  Wiat  >70uld  wo  cell  this  in  analysis  1 

3  give 
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more  subataiitiTcs  singular,  to  combine  and  give  them  emphasis-  aa, 
"  Time,  labor,  money,  all  were  lost."  ' 

(25)  Distributive  words  ore  sometimes  put  in  apposition  wi'Ji  a 
plural  substantive ;  as  "  They  went  eaeh  of  them  on  his  way."  la 
tiie  construction  of  a  sentence,  the  distribntive  word  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Of  this  character  are  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
"  They  etood  iu  each  other'a  way— that  is,  they  stood  each  in  tlie 
other's  \iaj:'—iBullion'a  Eng.  Oram.  sees.  671-673.)  * 

(29)  An  adjeofive  nsed'  substantively  (that  is,  with  ifa  noun  sup- 
pressed), is  often  employed  as  an  appoHtim  modification  of  a  noun ; 
as,  Clm-les  the  mid,  Alexander  the  Great,  William  the  Third.  In 
these  phrases,  there  is  (perhaps)  a  suppression  of  the  name  after  the 
adjective,  as  C7iarUe  the  Sold,  for  Ohai  les,  the  bold  Charles ;  or  of  tli*v 
title  of  the  person;  Jhike,  in  the  first  example,  Conqueror,  in  the 
second,  and  Mnff  of  that  name  in  the  third.  The  determinative,  or 
article,  we  suppose,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
suppressed  noun.  If  not,  tliis  must  be  considered  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
aofeetive.'} 


(37)  In  wi-itten  exercises,  the  noun  in  appodUm,  modification,  or 
eomplemenf,  may  be  represented  by  the  foUowinir  contraction:  An. 


a  by  the  following  contraction:  Ap. 
,  >r  Ap.  com,.  In  our  esamples,  and  in  the  exercises,  we  use 
some  of  the  determinative  words,  as  a,  the,  thii,  tJtat,  &c.,  which  have 
not  beea  yet  explained.  In  analysis,  the  learner  may  pass  over  these 
for  the  present. 

MoDEi,  OP  i  ■WniTTEif  EsBBosit.— Cicero,  the  orator,  flourished 
&o.  Cicero,  S.  W.  mo^d  iy  orator,  N.  Ap.  Eead  th^^doero  ii 
the  subject  noun  of  tlie  proposition,  and  is  modified  by  orator  a 
noun  m  apposition.  The  noun  Cieero,  thus  modified,  is  the  ecmvleU 
subject.  ^ 

Letthe  learner  point  out,  or,  in  a  written  esercise,  rmd^rlinB,  the 
apposition  complements,  in  the  foDowing  esamples : 

*  ^°-  ^'".*  "^  ""l^^™  «  "™« in  appo^timt  would  sem  to  be  tho  moal 
Jt-  I  r^'2=*^™'  ^«  ^^P'-y  "  "ouu  with  the  preposition  of;  ^  TiL 
aty  of  Ro,n^TM  month  <,f  Ju^;  ,>ot,  The  aty  Ro>n.,  TU  month  Jan. 
m  m  Latm  «nd  Geman.  Tiiis  usage  is  confined  ehiefly  to  nanies  of  towwL 
eountne^  and  months.  Ihe  Fi^enoh  and  son,e  other  modem  l^n~ 
t%tee  nearly  wiiii  oura  in  this  mntfer. 

p5)  What  ccmsrk  is  mads  In  rcftrencs  to  'Ustribiime  irorcis  i  ntin  aonDsiUnn  f 
(to*?    lUofltralfibjeiarapIoa.]  "J  ™  i>"J3i!Uio  nsed  s„*j(a,i 

WP^imTd  "XnT"™,' "f  ""  "°™  *"'  opp<Mio,i  mdtjicalion  or  co^plemm  be 
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"  The  gentle  Spensei",  flmoj's  pleasiug  son." 
"  I^t  Newton,  pjire  intelligence,  whom  God 

To  mortals  lent,"  &c. 
"  Ealeigh,  the  sconi'ge  of  Spain." 
"  ITor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sjdney  paas, 

The  plume  of  war  1" 
"  His  friend,  tlio  British  Oassius,  fearless  hied." 
"  Nature  I  great  Parent !  whose  nnoeaaing  hand." 
"  Seipio,  the  gentle  chief." 
"  Where  art  thou  Hammond  ?  thou,  tlie  darling  pride, 

The  friond,  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng !" 
"The  watery  deep,  an  object  strange  and  now, 

Before  mo  rose." 
"Emblem  of  peace,  the  dove  before  thee  flies." 
"  A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Mjm  Tainly  tmsts  his  own." 
"  Thou  Snn,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul." 
"  Come  peace  of  mtnd,  delightful  guest." 
EsEHOiSB  I. — Let  the  learner  find  ten  or  more  examplta  jt  nouns 
placed  in  apposition      This  exeici^e  may  be  iepeati,d,  tdl  tins  con- 
Btruction  becomes  familiai 

Eskhoisr  II.,  Ill,  &o — Form  a  given  number  of  piopositions, 
having  subjects  mpdified  by  a  noun  tti  ap^iosition  iru)(lijico.tion 

I*t  the  verlia  in  these  and  the  followmg  axeroiaea  be  seleeted  from  the 
list  of  Yflrl)s  of  the  aueient  conjagation.  When  the  pupil  is  onee  aiiffieiently 
familiar  with  tlieae  verba,  and  especially  with  Ihoae  in  which  he  might  be 
most  subject  to  commit  Hundera,  let  liim  be  required  to  use  verba  of  the 
modera  conjugation  regularly  inflected.  In  one  exerdse,  let  it  be  required 
that  all  the  verbs  shftll  be  in  a  certain  tense  ample  or  compound;  in  the  next, 
in  a  different  t«nae,  that  the  learner  may  become  pei'feetly  Bociuiunted  with 
all  the  fonna  of  the  verb.  Peraeverance  in  these  exercises  will  secure  a 
thorough  tuowledge  of  grammar;  serve  as  an  infroduction  to  English  oom- 
positiou,  which  consists  of  pmposutions  properly  arranged  ta  esprcaa  thought- 
ind  coll  the  pupil's  powers  of  invention  into  fall  action, 

(38)  The  learner  must  be  oarefhl  not  to  confonnd  this  apposition 
tctr^lement  with  the  i>eouliar  species  of  complement  of  tlie  predicate 
which  wo  are  soon  to  consider.  (29)  For  this  purpose,  let  him  re- 
member, firat,  that  the  word  in  apposition  is  always  employed  to 

ISe)  Wljat  vrarnins  ;s  glveii  to  Hie  learner  ?    (2B)  Wlint  K-xo  fiifU  is  he  ruiginea  10  ro- 
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modify  a  noun  (including  the  few  instances  in  wliicii  a  proposition 
coawdered  eiibattintivebj  is  tlms  modified),  never  o  yerb.  Second, 
tiiat  tlie  modified  nonn,  and  the  noun  in  apposition,  ai-e  always  in  tJie 
same  member ;  that  ia,  both  in  the  subject,  or  both  in  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition.  (80)  In  such  examples  as  "John  fell  a  victim  to 
his  ungovernable  passions,"  "  Hortensins  died  a  martyr,"  the  con- 
struction is  entirely  different  from  that  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. (31)  The  words  vietim  and  martj/r  are  not  in  apposition  with 
John  and  Hortensins,  bat  manifestly  make  np  a  part  of  what  is  as- 
serted of  them  respectiyely.  (33)  What  is  asserted  of  John,  is/alUng 
a  wetim  to  his  pasdons,  and  of  Hortensins,  dying  a  martyr — a  very 
different  constmetion  (conveying  a  different  meaning)  from  Hortew- 
eJiM,  (Ae  marVtjr,  AieA.  (88)  In  the  following  passage,  we  have  nn 
(oample  of  each  of  these  distinct  species  of  constmetion  r  "  My  wife, 
sweet  soothe-  of  my  cares,  fell  *******a  vietm,  to  despair."  Here 
soother,  with  its  modifications,  ia  placed  in  apposition  with  mife,  the 
subject  noun,  but  vioUm  h  a  complement  of  the  predicate — a  part  of 
what  is  asserted  of  his  -wife,  the  sweel  soother  of  his  eares. 

HoBBL  Analysis — Wouw  is  Appositioh, — Esjuplb  :  John,  the 
carpenter,  fell,  &<3.  John  is  moMJieS,  'by  the  noun  oaepbhtbb  placed  in 
apposition.  Till  the  learner  thoroughly  underatands  this  oonsti'uction, 
aie  question  should  be  put,  whenever  a  noun  in  apposition  occurs; 
Wbat  do  you  mean  by  a  noun  in  apposition  t  The  answer  to  this  is. 
It  is  a  noun  expressing  an  attribute  or  an  appellation  (some  other 
name)  placed  by  another  nouTt,  generally,  in  order  to  denote  more  di^ 
nitely  the  object  r^resented  by  the  principal  noun,  sometimes,  merely 
for  the  purpose  <if  ornament  or  emphasis. 

(84)  A  noun  in  apposition,  when  it  follows  the  principal  noun,  ia 
separated  fl'om  it,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  proposition,  by  commas. 
(See  Appendix  on  Punctuation,) 

§  70,  (1 )  We  may  here  notic«  another  way  in  which  a  noun  without 
any  change  of  form,  or  connecting  word  expressed,  is  employed  fo 
modify  another  noim.  (2)  It  consists  in  attaching  a  modifying 
noun  to  s.  principal  noun  (as  we  do  an  adjective,  see  §  86)  to  limit 
or  describe  it.     (3)  We  have  examples  in  such  combinations  as, 

niHobei  ?  (30)  Give  Giomplos  of  a  conatrucUon  BometLmeB  oonfbnndod  viUi  opposition. 
(81)  Wbnt  to  s^a  fn  refCKnce  to  the  words  iiieiimsiui  martyr  in  those  ejHVDiplee!  (33) 
Wlist  Is  asserted  dT  JoIid  sDd  Iloitensius  respectlvoly  in  iSie  examples  ?  (33)  Give  an  ex- 
unple  ci>nr£lDiDS  ^"^  forma  of  coostrnctlon,  point  ont  tJieso  aoporrite  foTms^  And  toll  bow 
liiej  Bra  dietingniBbed.    (34)  Wirnt  is  said  of  the  punctnstion  or  interpunction  t 

9  TO.  (1)  Is  tbe  noun  nDclisnged  md  without  a  cnDuecting  word  emplof  ed  In  any  olhct 
wsy, save  opposlUon,  to modityoUier  noma?    (2)  Uoivf    (S)  Gira  cxnmplea.    (1)  WM 
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window  shutters,  a  wine  cellar,  a  gold  watch,  a  gold  pencil  case,  &c, 
(4)  Here  the  words  window,  vnne,  gold,  gold  pencil,  perform  a  func- 
tion similar  to  that  of  descriptive  adjectives.  (5)  Indeed  the  word 
gold,  used  as  in  the  examples  above,  is  commonly  recognised  as  an 
adjective,  as  well  as  golden,  which  is  formed  from  it,  and  always 
employed  attributivelg.  (6)  But  for  considering  the  word  gold  an 
adjective,  we  see  no  more  reason  than  for  considering  the  words 
w!™Zow,wiMe,&c.,  as  employed  above,  adjectives.  (7)  They  all  alike 
perform,  as  here  used,  tlie  function  of  attributives  or  adjectives. 
(8)  Ve  shall  call  this  Tee  Modifioatios  bt  a  'Sovs  a 


[(B)  This  species  of  construction  is  veiy  prevalent  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  has  ^ven  origin  to  t  Joige  class  of  our  compound  words. 
(10)  Wo  might  enumerate  &ome  dozens  of  Uiese  compounds,  formed 
from  the  single  nonn  Sojaf,  used  aJjecUrely  b^ors  other  words;  as, 
horseback,  hora^tan,  Jwrseblock,  honeboat,  horseboy,  honebreaker,  &c., 
&c.  (11)  Some  of  these  compounds  are  written  as  one  word,  some 
with  a  hyphen-mat  Ii  ()  between  the  component  parts  ;  sometimes 
the  two  words  aie  ■written  separately  (12)  The  nsoge  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  wi  if ing  many  words  thus  formed  is  not  perfectly 
settled;  some  writing  thom  With  and  some  without  a  hyphen,  and 
some  writing  woids  is  scpirxto  whidi  othera  unite  by  the  hyphen. 
(13)  It  is  plain  that  all  auch  compounds  must  have  ori^nated  iVom 
what  we  have  calkd  the  aJieetne-a^e  of  the  noun ;  and  this  adjective 
use  has  itself,  we  suppose,  generidly  originated  from  an  elliptical  mode 
of  ezpi-essing  various  complements  fonned  by  the  noun,  (14)  For 
example,  horseboat  is  equal  to  boat  for  Iiorses,  that  is,  to  carry  horses, 
or  a  boat  moved  b^  horses;  for  this  compound  word  has  these  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  Sorse  breaker  ^  one  wlio  breaks  horses.  Horse  being 
here  originally  olyeetue  complement  to  the  verbal  word  breaker. 
Horse-courser,  horse-ke^er,  horsestealer  are  all  simUar  to  horse-hreaker. 
Horse-hmr,  horse-fimh,  &c.  —  horse's  hair,  ]iorse's  fiesh,  or  the  hair  of  a 
liOTse,  &e. 


remark  In  referenfia  ta  all  these  worda  ? 

(S)  Wbnt  nnms  is  gliw  lo  tliis  species  ofinocimcstioii  t 

[(»}  Bepeat  tbe  remark  In  refereDee  la  this  speoles  of  constrDotlon.  (ID)  Wbat  <s  said 
of  the  number  of  compotina  KOtds  lius  ftitoiea  J  (11)  Wliat  is  sija  of  the  apelling  of  Dioae 
KmpoDmlst  (1!)  r.opeat  remark  in  reference  to  tbensago  In  Uila  nutter.  (IS)  Wbatis 
idd(n ruforeoce lo tbc origin  oftlieso  compounas?    ;li)  lllnstrats by  esfltnples.    (IS)  £a 
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a  the  two  nouns  have  completely  coalesced  iato  a 
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— ^„^„„  .j^To  ■^uim/ici.-jiy  coaiescea  mw  a  single 

-  -  .  ill  be  unQeoessai-y  in  practical  analysia  to  have  recoui-se  to 
r  mode  of  naming  the  modifying  noun.  The  oomponnd  may  be 
ted  a  1  smgle  nonn.  (16)  We  liave  notioed  this  species  of  modi- 
fi  on  h  t  tho  ieai'uer  may  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  oeoouiit  of 
o  casfe,  tt  which  the  noiina  ai-e  either  nniversally.  or  ocoasionaJlv 
en  separately.  (17)  If  there  were  no  cases  of  this  Wnd  now  to  bo 
ound  t  onld  still  be  proper  that  we  should  notice  the  fact  that  this 
sp  es  f  wdiflcation  once  prevailed  extensively  in  the  language,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  host  of  oar  compound  terms.] 

§  71.  Ttiere  ia  yet  another  species  of  inodiSeation  sometimes 
applietl  to  nouns  which  we  may  as  well  treat  in  this  place.  (1)  It 
consists  of  the  verbal  notm,  commonly  called  the  Infinitive*  (2) 
This  form  of  inodifiealiim  is  placed  after  the  princiital  word.  (3) 
We  have  examples  in  sncli  phrases  as,  A  desire  to  learn.  A  pro- 
pensity to  find  fault.  The  wish  to  excel.  The  denre  to  please,  (i) 
He  7ias  a  heaH  to  pity,  a  hand  to  help.  The  inQnitive  here  expresses 
■A  purpose=  a  heart  for  the  purpose  of  pitying,  a  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping.  (See  §  77  :  6,  and  Note.)  (5)  An  action  to  he  con- 
demned. Here  tliei-e  is  perha],>s  an  ellipsis  of  the  wokI  worthy,  or 
some  similar  adjective.  It  is  time  t^  rise.  An  opportunity  lo  enrich 
himself.  (6)  This  kind  of  modification  occurs  less  frequently  than 
some  othera,  and  has  received  slight  notice  from  gi'ammarians.     (7) 

*  Since  these  words  are  preceded  in  this  eosa  by  Uie  partiele  to.  thk 
modifieation  might  perliaps  be  placed  among  those  unifed  to  the  principal 
word  by  aa  iatirmediars.  But  tLora  is  good  reason  to  donbt  whether  the 
word  TO  iH  really  in  this  ase  a  mer«  inlermediaTy ;  and  wa  have  ah'eady 
waiving  all  djspnte  about  tho  matter,  pi-eaented  the  injtniUve  with  its  acconi- 
panjiog  pai-ljde  as  a  noun,  heoause,  thus  aeeorapanied,  it  performs  the  funo- 
lion  of  tuhjeci  nauTt.  Wa  musl^  therefor^  ia  conslateney,  h-ent  the  oombion- 
fjon  of  tlie  particle  with  the  verbal  root,  hei'e  as  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  a 
biogla  word.    Indeed,  thai-e  is  m  other  sonrse  open  to  na,  (ill  it  has  been 


STL  (1)  Mention  onoehorspedesof  inodacatlon  spplled  to  nouns.    (2)  Whfri!  is  tlils 
inodiflmtlonplcMainteftKncBto  tho  priniapol  word?    (8)  Ecposit  tha  first  font  cioitiplea. 
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We  may  call  it  tlie  Infinitive  MoDinciTiOfr  of  the  Nouh.  la. 
the  analysis  of  such  a.phrase  as,  A  desire  to  learn,  the  scholar  will 
eimply  say  that  tlie  noun  desire  is  modLled  by  the  infinitive  to 

ExEBoisB.— Let  the  learner  select  a  ^ven  number  of  examples  from 
Bome  book.  Or,  wliat  is  better,  and  in  this  case  pci'bap^  easier,  let 
him  form  a  given  number  of  pi-opositions  containing  appropriate  ex- 
amples of  this  species  of  modification. 

I  72.  (1)  We  nest  dh'ect  attention  to  such  modifications  of 
verbs  as  consist  of  a  noun  in  the  same  form  as  it  is  employed  for 
subject  noun,  and  without  the  aid  of  an  intermediary  word.  (2) 
Nouns  are  thus  employed,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  form,  to 
modify,  or,  rather,  to  complete  many  neuter  verbs — especially  the 
verb  to  he.  (3)  We  may  call  this  species  of  modification  (till  we 
can  find  a  better  name)  tlie  Noun  comflementakt  of  the  bbutsk 

TERB.f 


settled  iviifit  ia  tlie  pcecisa  funotion  (or  funotions,  if  more  tlinn  one)  of  the 
porticle  to  in  tlie  infinUive  form  of  verbals.  WheUiei-  it  ia  Ui  distjnguiali  the 
Infinitive  vsc,  the  terminittion  originally  marking  this  wrbal  being  lopped 
away  in  the  pi'ogi'esa  of  the  laagnaga,  we  leave  othera  to  inquu^  Enough 
for  0111-  present  purpose  that  tliese  combinations  perform  the  main  funotiou 
of  nouns.  It  may  be  remartsd  that  the  particle  to  ivna  not  employed  m  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  infinitive  form,  bat  with  ft  kind  of  gerundive  ;  for 
example,  infinilive,  Ltifian  (never  preceded  by  the  pai'tiole  to),  to  love ;  ger- 
midive,  to  LufiijeMit  (always  preceded  by  to),  to  leva,  to  loving,  &a. 

*  ThfBe  infiniUvra  atlci-  nouns  bear  some  resemblance  to  apposition  mod- 
ifications. They  may  genei-ally  be  expanded  into  acceaaoiy  pTOpositions 
which  serve  aa  appositaoua ;  ae,  The  hoy  ha>  a  OesiTe  toieam  —  TlieboyJuaa 
deiire  iliat  he  may  learn.     (Sea  g|  105  and  106.) 

\  There  are  several  othei-  fonns  of  modifieatioa  oeai'ly  allied  to  this,  which 
wo  are  not  ready  na  yet  to  bring  under  the  nodee  of  the  learner.  When  wa 
have  got  them  all  before  us,  we  intend  to  explain  our  views  of  the  whole 
class  at  tlie  same  time,  and  give  ourrenaona  foe  adopliiig  the  names  by  whicli 
we  call  them.  These  couBtnictiona  have  never  been  satUfadorihj  explained, 
so  fin'  aa  we  know,  in'any  of  our  English  gi'ttmrnaia.  Tiie  laborious  Ger- 
mana  have  gone  farthest  in  the  investigation  of  this  form  of  modifieation. 

Sia.  (1)  Tu  wlijit  Is  oni  atenttoo  next  dlrcclea  ?    (2)  Kcpsnt  what  ia  Eald  in  lefetfnee 
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EsAiiPT:ES.~JDiowMge  is  power.  Wealth  is  powm:  "  Thy  word 
UM."  "rMmi«a<?.>«w."  "TTi6>».oft]ieLord&th6%in. 
nfc?  of  -wMora."  "The  h>!e  of  money  ig  flie  woS  of  aU  evil" 
Demoathmes  v,m  an  woiw.  The  «i«i  wct-a  Athmiam.  "  This  nia» 
Be«TMaefeafcofthe  whole  party,"  Ee  eontinwA  tteK<wd.  "  Sot- 
termua  died  a  m^tpr."  "The  gentle  ^^^n^  ii«ed  the  shepherd's 
frtend.'"  He  TdgneA  absolute  monweh.  Ea  stood  candidate  for  that 
office.    "  TJiei-e  the  pitchy  staruis  a  fragment:'     JoM  heeonm  a. 

Let  the  lewner  analyze  all  the  words  printed  in  italics  ia  the  preced- 
ing examplea,  as  a^st  esercise  on  the  use  of  this  modification.  Mo- 
del OP  EsAMfflATioN.-EsAMPLE,  Knowledge  ispower.  Point  out  tie 
subject  of  this  propositioii!  Ans.  .ffii<Mo;«^^,  for  of  this  the  assertion 
IS  made.  Point  out  the  predicate  as  it  here  stands  assertively  ex- 
pressed.  Ana.  Ispomr,  for  this  foi-ms  the  assei'fion.  Can  yon  es- 
pi-eas  tlie  pi-edicate  alone  ft-eed  from  assertion!  Ans  Tes  Bdm 
power,  for  this  is  what,  in  the  proposition,  is  asserted  of  kno^txedbi 
Point  out  the  -Bm-l,  name  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  tell  tense 
number,  and  person.  Ans.  Is  ia  the  verb,  because  it  makes  the  asser- 
tion; it  belongs  to  the  class  of  neuter  verbs;  and  is  in  the  indefinite 
tense,  singular  nnmber,  tlijrd  person.  Vhat  is  the  subject  noun!  Ans 
Knowledge.  Is  it  modified!  Ans.  No.  How  is  the  verb  modified  J 
Ans.  By  the  complementary  noun  powbk. 

Model  of  a  Weitten  Exbeoise. — Knowledge  S.  IT'.is  V.  n,  indf. 
s%.  S.  md.  iy  power  convp.  K  To  be  read  thus :  hnoialedge  ia  the  sub- 
ject noua ;  is  the  verb.  It  is  of  the  neuter  or  intransitive  class,  indefi- 
nite tense,  singular  number,  thad  pei-aon,  and  modified  by  tlie  com- 
plementaiy  norni  pov^er.  EsEEOiaa  II.— Write  the  above  examples  after 
this  modeL 

EsBEOiSE  III.,  IV.,  &o.— Let  the  leai-ner  endeavor  to  find,  or  to 
constrnct  a  given  number  of  esamples  embracing  one  or  more  of  the 
Yet  we  oaniiot  follow  their  footsteps  esaetly,  since  our  mode  of  nnalvais  dif. 
fei^s  considerably  from  Iheira  in  other  things  bnt  eapeeially  in  irefei'enee  ia 
Ihe  verb  lo  be.  Wa  are  happy  to  shelter  ourselves  andar  the  authority  of 
Beoker,  and  to  acknowledge  our  obligattona  to  him  for  mudi  infomation  on 
U|o  subject  of  this  daas  of  modiflcatiou^  which  he  calls  Mi^  factitive  obj^t 
Tliough  our  ,»et!iod  differ  nmterioUy  fmm  his,  wo  believe  our  opinion/  oe 
this  aul>jeet  ni^e  consistent  ivilh  his,  except  in  reference  to  the  verb  to  he. 
This  yerb  he  treata,  like  all  other  grammirionf,  as  being  tlie  naked  copula; 
we  rcdiiceit  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view— that  is,  in  leference  to  its  con 
etrueWonid  functions— to  a  level  with  other  iiitrflusitive  verbs. 
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precodiug  ibrina  of  modification.  '  This  eserdse  may  be  repeated  til! 
tlie  learner  13  familiar  -witli  tLe  forms  of  constructioa  already  es- 
hibited. 

I  73.  (])  We  might  proceed  to  treat  of  several  other  modiji- 
eatlons  of  the  verb,  or  compkmenls  of  the  predicate,  consiating  of 
nouns  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  language,  are  nsed  for  this 
purpose  without  any  change  of  their  form.  (2)  Thei'e  is  a  class  of 
words,  however,  recognised  as  nouns,  namely,  the  pronouns,  which 
asswms  ft  form  distinct  from  the  subject  form,  -when  they  are  em- 
ployed ill  some  of  these  modifications.  (3)  And  in  the  languivge 
from  which  the  English  descends,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  a  distinct  form  of  the  noun  is  generally 
employed  for  the  purposes  refeiTed  to.  (4)  Besides,  these  comple- 
ments stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
from  that  in  which  the  noun  complemenfaiy  of  the  neuter  verb 
stands.*  This  distinction  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  by  treating  these 
modifications  as  belonging  to  separate  classes.  {5)  "We  therefore  pro- 
pose to  suspend  for  the  present  the  enumeration  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  modifications,  in  order  to  consider  briefly  the  particular 
changes  which  the  noun  undergoes  in  our  language,  that  it  may 
serve  certiun  functions  as  a  modifying  or  completing  word. 


■*  Tlie  noun  complaamtary  of  the  neuUr  verb  espraases  aometliing  which  a 
contempJated  by  the  speaker  na  having  ita  seat  inthesuhjeelj  in  siicli  manner 
as  the  verb  indioatcs.  Tji"  osaropla,  "  Knowledge  ia  power."  Here  power 
19  contemplated  as  a  aomethuig  so  seated  in  the  subject  hwndedgf,  that  it  es- 
iata  together  (eo-exiata)  with  iL  Or  oooadeving  power  (aa  wo  ai-e  inclined 
to  do  here),  as  eoTi-tioting  the  atti'ibutes  of  power,  these  attributes  ore  con- 
templated iu  this  asaertJoii  aa  eo-exiating  with  kumiiledge.  Again,  "Tliifl 
man  seema  the  leader."  Here  the  nttiibutfn  can-noted  by  the  term  leader  are 
eontemplated  as  ieeiningly  co-exiaiitig  with  the  subjeef — "  the  man."  The  pre- 
dicate— modifiealion  and  all— enf&  in  tbe  aubjeetinall  tliese  cases,  and  hence, 
the  Bubjeet  form  of  the  noun  is  used.  But  the  coraplements  to  be  conaidered 
express  a  something  mUiavt  and  beyond  Gie  aubjeeli  influenced  by  the  action 
of  the  verb.  Hence,  in  many  langiiagaa  they  take  a  form  distinct  from  the 
wibject  form. 

STS.  (1)  Ai-elhcreinyothtTmodiflcationsofveriflcoDiJatLngo/nonnslntbesamefcnii 
employed  as  Bu^ect  noun!  (2)  ■Wlistlsromnrkedoftheproauunst  (S)  WhatisremnrkBd 
nf  tbelsagaase  from  wbieli  the  English  fs  flesMinJea,  and  «f  otber  langungea!  (4>  Whol 
taMlrtcf  Boraoot  tbe  ooinplemeiits  of  tbe  pi'edlcato,  ibrmoil  by  nonns.  ami  yot  tolwooii- 
siaiirea?    15)  Wha'.rsnon-lffnpoBea! 
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(fi)  Tlieso  diffei'eiit  forms  of  tiio  iiouii  are  known  m  grammar 
by  the  Dame  of  Cases  op  the  ITodk.  (7)  The  form  used  as 
subject  noun— the  real  noun  without  addition  or  modification  (save 
that  of  plurality),  is  generally  counted  (perhaps  not  with  strict  pro- 
ninety)  one  of  the  cases.  (8)  The  subject  form,  with  which  the 
learner  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  familiar,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  The  Womihativb  Case.  I'he  singulat  foiin  of  the 
noim  is  called  f!t£  mminative  ease  sinffular,  the  plural  form  the 
nominative  case  x^ural.  (9)  If  we  consider  that  only  a  distinct 
case  which  is  marked  by  a  distinct  form,  we  have  but  one  other 
case,  besides  the  nominative,  of  any  of  our  nouns  ivith  the  excep- 
tion of  that  class  called  pronouns.  (10)  This  single  caiSe/wm  is 
called  the  genithe  case  by  all  the  old  gi'ammarians.  (11)  Our 
English  grammarians  have  veiy  generally  called  it  the  possessive 
case,  because  the  genitive  most  commonly  denotes  possession,  on 
the  part  of  the  object  which  the  modifying  noun  repi'csent?,  in  re- 
ference to  the  object  which  is  represented  by  the  ^nwcfpa;  noun. 
(12)  TTius,  The  merchanCs  store  Here  the  genitive  or  possessive 
form  mm-chanCs,  indicates  that  the  meiehnnt  pos'ie'.sei  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  modified  noun — store 

Formation  of  the  GBNmvE  ok  Posssssivb  Case — (13)  The 
oi"  possessise  case  is  formed  in  the  wni(m  language  by 

ing  to  the  noun  an  s,  precedal  by  in  Hpo-^tiophe;  as  man, 
genitive  man's. 

[(14)  Tlie  oheei-vations  m  g  42,  icgaidmg  the  mannei  m  wliioli  the 
B  of  the  plural  form  is  pronounced,  ipjJy  with  equal  torce  to  this  s  of 
file  genitive  case.  (15)  If  tJio  final  letter  of  the  noun  to  which  the  » 
is  added  is  a  shwrp  tnuU,  the  s  must  necessarily  he  pronounced  with 
its  proper  sliarp  sound ;  as  a  snip's  comparty,  a  samr'h  flighty  a  oat's 
yaw,  &c.     (16)  If  on  the  contrary,  tiie  noun  ends  in  ft  flat  mute,  a 

(8)  By  what  name  ni*  thfse  dlffcront  fiiras  of  tlie  noBD  dlstinguialiod  !  (7)  Wl.atJb 
HidofUiofcrmiisodflSBUbjflotnoiiuf  (S)  Wbat  aaWBonwiaglyen  to  ttio.™SJSrf/i.™P 
(0)  What  ts  saw  of  «ie  nnmbergf coses  Tnarkodbysflistinotform  inEngllslif  (10)  Wim 
la  llie  only  esse  of  nouns  (csceptinn  pronr.nnB)  anawcrJnft  to  tliisclesotrptinn  cslleii?  (Ill 
What  lumo  bas  geiicmliyboon  givon  Co  it  byEnglisb  grflnunarians !  Slato  tlio  woson 
(li)  Eepeat  eKBmple  and  lllualration. 

(18)  How  la  the  geiiitivo  ease  fcrmed  in  tbo  nTitton  iangnago  f 

[(14)  What  obaervaUans  apply  to  tliBpronnncidann  of  tlitasoffhogeMitlve?  {15)  When 
(Iw  iliiBl  letter  of  the  nonn  is  a  sliwp  mntc,  he.w  must  Hie  a  bo  Bounded?     (1«)  How  «bai 
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iJj«M,  or  a  i-owel,  the  s  of  the  genitive  ia  sounded  like  s  ;  as,  a  stag's 
ionis,  a  mak's  7ieai^,  a  heed's  courage.] 

(17)  When  ike  plui-al  foTta  of  a  noun  does  not  end  in  s,  the 
genitive,  or  posawsive  case  plural  is  formed,  in  tte  same  manner  as 
the  genitive  case  singular,  by  adding  in  the  wiitten  language  s,  pre- 
ceded by  an  apc«tropLe  to  tlie  plural  form ;  aa,  men,  genitive  rnei^a, 
brethren,  genitive  h-ethren's,  i&c.  (18)  But  when  the  plural  ends, 
as  it  generally  does,  in  s,  another  s  could  not  be  added  without  giv- 
ing an  additional  syllable  to  tlie  word  in  pronnnciation.  (19)  This 
is  never  done  for  the  purpose  of  forming  aplaral  genitive.  (20) 
When  the  plural  subject  noun  {or  nominative  ease,  as  it  ia  com- 
monly called)  ends  in  s,  the  genitive  plural  agrees  witli  it  in  sound, 
and  in  tiie  spoken  language  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
sense  alone.  (21)  In  the  uiriifon  language  the  genitave  plural  is 
distinguished  ftom  the  nominative  plural  by  an  apostrophe  (')  placed 
after  the  final  s  of  the  nominative;  as,  On  eagles'  mni/s,  The 
Fkiends'  meeting  hmtse  ;  equivalent  to,  On  the  wings  of  eagles,  The 
meeting  house  of  iJie  Friends. 

[(22)  The  same  method  of  distinguishing  the  genitive  singular,  is 
also  adopted  in  the  written-  language,  when  the  singular  form  of  the 
noun  ends  in  «8,'  as,  For  righteousness^  sake.  (23)  The  apostrophe  is 
also  placed  after  eome  oUier  words  ending  in  an  s  sound,  to  indicate 
the  genitive ;  aa,  For  eofiseierice''  mJoe.* 

(34)  In  the  ^oken  language,  Tve  sometimes  foim  the  genitive  of 
singular  nouns  (generally  proper  names)  ending  in  an  s  sound,  by 
adding  the  syllable  es;  as  James'  Mte,  pronounced  Jatnesez  Ute. 

*  We  suspect  that  the  s  in  the  next  word,  sake,  liaa  its  influenca  heve. 
We  know  no  example,  except  tlii^  of  a  genitive  form  of  rottsdeiiee.  Peac^ 
in  the  genitive,  ought,  we  presume,  to  ba  spelled  peace's,  and  should  cer 
tainly  be  pronounced  peaces — For  peaee'  or  peace's  ioke. 


(17)  Ho 

wistliegenltirapl 

jmlfona^a 

,wl,( 

rn  the  pluri 

•I  Bubjoct  fori 

nrtoc 

snot  end  in  If 

(18)  What 

wonMbe 

theefCbct 

i)t  rfJing 

snbject  fbrm 

ends 

Ins/    a!>;i» 

Lftotd™. 

Lplurdg™ 

iUyef  (a)>m 

M  is  lie  p. 

plnralforailn 

the^okm 

langooge 

wlien  the 

nomlnatlv 

epiBralondsii. 

,t    (aDUon-ieit  aistiDenlshed 

ItomUialu 

miimUvE 

Girethei 

i&i)  El 

jpaitthe 

■  Btngulai. 

loms  «aaing 

\MSS 

.    (a3)Do«iJ 

BtagnlM-n-. 

oa  those  In 

issfomth 

cgen 

iUvolntlK 

>  same  way! 
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(35)  Perhaps  such  forma  should  be  spelled,  as  thej  ai-e  pronounced, 
witli  es  added  to  the  nommative,  or  rather,  with  's,  to  distinguiali  them 
from  plural  fonna;  as  James's,  Thomas's,  Bouglae's.  (36)  Some 
fluthoi-a  add  the 's  to  suolt  nouns— -some  the  aposti-ophe  alone.  (37)  To 
one  noun  ending  in  «s,  we  find  tie  's  sometimes  added— namely,  wit- 
ness ;  thus,  The  ■wirsKsa's  veraeity.l 

In  proper  raunes  ending  in  j^  the  genitive  case  is  very  geuernlly  tlie  saxDK 
witli  tlie  nooiiiifttiva  in  the  apoten  kugaage.  TMa  applies  pai-tioulariy  to 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  ntinuHi.  In  the  written  language  an  apostTOplie  is 
placed  after  Hie  t,  but  in  epeaidng,  the  geuitive  ia  not  diatingniahed  from  the 
nomuiative.  E!tnrapl«B,  "  AdilUes'  wratli ;  "  Atraua'  royal  line  ;"  "  Olym- 
pus' lofty  topa;"  "TLefis'  godlike  son;"  "Pirithons'  lime."  "Brisds' 
oliarms,"  &a.  Thia  form  of  expression  ia  generally  avoided  in  prose,  and 
the  KoruKin  oonstinction  adopted ;  tiius,  The  wrath  of  AshUUs,  Ac 

Wa  liave  exiuoplea  of  similai'ly  formed  genitives  of  Soi'iptura  proper 
names;  as,  "Jeans'  sake;"  "Moees'  law."  These  names  intte  early  editions  of 
tha  antliorised  vei'aoH,  as  well  aa  in  the  versions  of  Tyndale,  Ci'onmer,  and 
Unit  of  GeneTB,  are  printed  without  tlie  aposti'ophe,  and  were  undoubtedly 
piouounoed  in  the  aama  manner  as  the  nominative ;  and,  we  believe,  they 
are,  generally,  ao  pronounced  at  the  present  day.  The  use  of  the  apostrophe, 
in  marking  genitives,  was  intivxlueed,  as  -wa  shall  agjuo  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, much  later  than  the  oge  of  the  trnnslatora. 

(38)  Ebmaek.— Let  tiie  learner  carefully  remember,  that  in  wri- 
ting genitive  or  possessive  cases,  the  mark  called  apostrophe  (')  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  modern  spelling.  To  omit  it,  ia  as  mnoh  an  error 
in  orthography,  as  to  omit  a  letter  in  a  word. 

§  74,  DECLENsroN  OP  Nouns  akd  Pbokoubs. — (I)  We  now 
propose  to  exhibit  what  is  called  the  declension  of  nouns ;  that  is, 
the  regular  an-ang-ement  of  their  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural 
forms.  (2)  The  declension  of  nouns  (leaving  out  of  view  the  pro- 
nouns), if  we  aj:lmit  only  tlie  cases  which  possess  distinct  forms, 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Singulaf        Phiml.  Singular.         Plural. 

Nominative,  Man,  Men.  Friend,  Friends. 

Gbkitive,       Man's,  Men's.  Fiieiid's,  Fiiends'. 

tpofmlongudgsr  {S5)  nowslioulasiichsenlUvcsperliBpsbewtittfii t  (2C)  Areaiilbois 
^reecJ  in  tliis  mnttor  t    (S7)  Wlut  la  said  of  Ibe  iioun  witnosa  f] 

(29)  fiepoat  the  reinott  alioat  8lmllln& 

1 74.  0)  What  is  mennt  liy  Uio  flcclenslon  of  o  iiounf  (2>  DccHdu  tlio  nouns  wi^.i  mi 
/Me)u7,  OS  given  abovn,  spdiing  tljom  iiftcrwnnls,  iiicUulIiis  tlje  nposlroiiho  os  p^irl  of  lli» 
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(3)  We  sliall,  however,  for  reasons  wLicli  ivilL  appeal'  liereafter 
exhibit  the  declenaiocs  so  as  to  accord  with  tbe  Etructiire  of  tha 
nncieiit  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  sister  languages  of  the  north  of  Eh- 
rope,  and  substantially  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  (4)  In  doing 
this  we  add  two  cases  (o  those  already  enumerated,  but  which  in 
form  (save  ia  tlio  class  of  pronouns)  are  always  the  same  with  the 
nominative.  (5)  One  of  these  we  call,  following  the  eomiaoiily 
received  names,  the  accusative  or  digective  case.  (6)  The  last  is  the 
name  generally  given  to  this  case  by  English  grammarians,  because 
its  chief  function  i3  to  express  the  passive  object  of  an  active  verb. 
(7)  The  second  additional  ease  we  call  also  by  the  o!d  name,  the 
Dative  Case.  Tliia  case  is  sometimes  used  to  express  what  is  called 
tiie  _pwso?j(t^  ohjecl  of  a  vei-b,  the  same  which  is  n 
pressed  by  the  noun  preceded  by  the  particle  to. 

(8)  We  might  add  a  fifth  ease,  ond  so  conform  moiM  completely  to 
the  ancient  models  of  declension,  calling  it  the  vocative.  (9)  A  noun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  iiocaUve  or  case  of  address,  when  it  is  naed  in  calling 
upon  that  which  the  noun  represents.  (10)  In  the  ancient  languages, 
tiie  noun  thus  employed  sometiines  differed  in  form  from  the  nomina- 
tive. (11)  The  subject  form,  when  convenient,  was  abbreviated,  as 
we  still  sometimes  abbreviate  the  names  of  our  familiar  friends,  in 
calling  them.  (!3)  Thus  Thomas  becomes  Tom,  James  Jem,  WilUam 
Will,  &.a. 

(18)  But  as  the  noun  used  in  addi-ess  does  not  enter  into  the  stmc- 
tui'e  of  propositions,  serves  simply  in  continuous  speech  as  the  means 
of  calUng  the  attention  of  the  party  addressed,  and  gives  no  occupa- 
tion to  the  student  of  gi-ammatioal  analysis,  we  omit  it  in  the  model 
of  declension.* 

*  Whether  there  iii-a  Eomo  dozen  cases,  or  three  cfiscs,  or  tivo  eases,  or 
only  one  case,  depends  ou  tlie  de%iitton  which  wa  choose  to  give  to  the 
tenn  cnae,  Tlus  term  is  dmivod  fi-oni  a  Lrttin  word,  wiiich  means  to  fall. 
Cams,  the  Latin  of  case,  means  a/aHiTu/.    The  aubjeet  noun,  in  its  fjngalar 

iiical!  (!)  What  Is  oneoftlieaecajaj  callodf  (0)  Why  Is  it  raded  the  oyect,-OB  csm  ! 
(t)  Wliat  Is  Uie  Bscocd  odflitional  tase  Mllod,  Bud  wliat  Is  Its  Hinolion  f 

(S)  W-DMothercaS8mlghtboaadsa!  (9)  Whst  la  the  function  of  n  vocativB  enss  f  (lo) 
Wbnt  is  6Bid  of  Hie  Kitm  ot  tliis  cate  In  the  nnolent  langnagfs  f  <li)  EepMt  the  roDurt  Ib 
raferenco  to  the  snclent  fiirmg  of  tho  viioalfvo.    (12)  GIva  ciainple!. 

(18)  Wliat  rcrisoii  is  ghori  l!jr  ouillllns  tlw  vooad™  In  oar  modtl  of  rleolonEioii  t    (1^ 
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Full  Model  of  Declbhsiox, 
(14)  Singular.  Plural.  Old  Plural. 

NoM.  Brother,  Bi'Othm,  Brethren. 

Gen.  or  Boss.        Brother's,  Bj'othei-s',  Bi-ethreii'a. 

Dative.  Brother,  Brothers,  Brethren. 

Acoue.  or  Obj.      Brother,  Brothere,  Bretireii. 

We  subjoiu  the  Declension  of  the  Personal  Pronouns.  (15) 
It  will  he  seen  that  most  of  these  have  a  form  for  the  accusative 
and  dative,  distinct  from  the  form  of  the  nominative.  (16)  It  will 
and  plcuiU  forms,  appears  to  have  been  ooaadai-ed  fralher  wbimaioslly,  per- 
luips)  by  the  old  gmmmiirians  m  tha  upright  or  Btrftight  fm-m— the  staadard 
form— (m  JUUu  coBqs  raotns)  from  which  tbe  other  case  forma  were  fallinga 
off,  or  deeJinationa.  (Henee  the  term  ^clenskn.)  Aocordiug  to  this  view 
the  suhjeet  noim  cannot  properly  be  called  a  cow.  Yet  a  case  it  has  beeij 
ciJied  by  tJie  nnolent  grammariana  Uiemaelves,  and  we  etJU  carrently  call  it 
the  nommatiTe  case.  If  we  use  the  term  cnso  aWctly,  as  meaning  a  MlmK 
off  fram  the  form  of  tl.e  subject  noun,  or,  to  speak  more  in  aeeordanee  irith 
modern  conceptions,  a  ohanga  of  the  form  of  tha  nomi,  wa  liave  on]y  one 
cnsa  in  Englisli  nouns,  namely,  Uia  possassiye,  or  genitive  case.  We  have, 
however,  according  to  tbia  view,  two  oases  in  some  of  the  pronomis.  If  we 
consider  the  noun,  when  nsed  to  complete  a  verb  (as  aliall  be  shown  hero 
.-liter),  and  wlien  it  is  connected  to  anothei-  word  by  a  pi-eposition,  as  a  dis- 
tinct ease,  and  call  the  subjeat  noim  the  nominative,  we  sball  have  thi^ee 
cases  of  nouns  This  is  the  view  of  the  aubjcet  generally  taken  by  English 
ammmanaos.  This  third  ease— the  noun  used  after  verba  and  prepositions 
— they  call  the  objective  or  accnaattvo  case. 

An  thai  punciple  on  which  to  determbe  the  number  of  cases,  is  fo 
iccognise  eveiy  diM  n<^t  fmction  whidi  a  noun  performs  in  construction 
n  lependcntly  witlinut  the  help  of  other  words,  as  a  distil  case.  On  this 
1  inciple  we  shall  liave  a  AttUe  case,  at  least,  in  addition  to  tlia  three  al- 
leily  ennmei-ated.  We  have  adopted  ilis  principle  of  determining  the 
number  of  eases^  so  far  as  to  admit  a  dative.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  consi3ten<7-,  we  ought  not  to  admit  a  case  to  ejipresa  time,  measure,  Ac, 
and  a  distinction  between  the  functions  ot  object  dii-ect  of  a  verb,  and  Ihe 
noun  which  follows  a  preposition.  If  we  admit  every  relation  in  which  a 
nonn  may  stand  fo  anotlier  noun,  vert^  or  adjective,  either  with  or  without 
tlie  aid  of  a  preposition,  we  shall  have,  bs  we  said  in  Hie  beginning  of  thia 
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nlso  be  seen  tiat  neitlier  iLe  possessive  form  nor  the  accusaljvo 
form  of  these  pronouns  ia  !n  most  cases  regularly  derived  from  tlia 
uo'nii  native. 


E  Persokai.  Pbokouks. 


Fh 

'Si  Person 

.  SecD'id  Person, 

Third  Fenon. 

'Mas 

Fma.          areat. 

IfOM. 

I, 

Thou, 

He, 

She,          It. 

GEtr. 

Mine, 

Tliiiie, 

His, 

Hera,       Its.' 

DAT. 

Me, 

Tliec, 

nim. 

,       Her,         It. 

Ace  US. 

Me, 

Thee, 

Him, 

,       Hci',         It. 

Ace  us. 


Ha, 


You,  old  je,f  They,  In  all  g 

Yours,             TJieirs,  " 

You,               Them,  " 

Yon,  old  ye.    Them.  " 


«  Some  give  a  double  form  of  the  genitive  oi-  possessive  ciisea  of  all 
ibese  pronouns  except  He  and  It.  TliuB,  My,  or  mine;  (/ly,  or  thins; 
her,  or  Mrs;  our,  or  ours;  yoKf,  or  yoiire;  tlteir,  or  theire.  My,  thy,  her, 
ottr,  your,  their,  we  treat  aa  determinative  adjectives.  ^«e  AddilJonal  Ob- 
servntjons  on  Hie  Personal  Pi'onouns,  §  1S5.)  The  leamai-  -will  i-eraal*,  that 
no  Bpostrophe  is  used  in  writing  ours,  yours,  hers.  Us,  theira. 

■\  You  IiiiB  not  only  Tisurped  the  place  of  i/iou,  in  addreaaing  an  individnal, 
but  ftlao  Uie  place  of  ye,  in  addreaaing  a  number  of  individuals.  At  one 
pei'iod  of  onr  langui^e,  ye  appears  to  have  been  used  eseluMvely  as  the 
foiin  for  the  nominative  plural  (or  plural  subject  noun)  of  the  second  peison, 
Many  inatanoes  may  be  found  in  which  ye  is  used  as  an  aciMBative,  both  af. 
ter  verlM  and  prepo^tions :  for  example— "The  more  shame  for  i/e— holy 
men  I  thought  ye." — Sliak.  This  nsnge  may  have  ni'isen  from  a  softcnefl  or 
slovenly  pronuaraation  of  i/ou,  in  converaation.  It  is  still  common  enongh 
to  hear  persons  of  good  education  aay,  TJtank  ye,  instead  of,  Thnnlc  you; 
though  snoh  forms  are  bnniahed  from  the  written  language. 

Yaa.  waa  ori^ally  the  proper  aconsative  form  of  the  second  person  pla- 
ral,  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  modifieatjon,  and  not  na  aubjeot  noun. 
Sow  it  pevforniB  tlie  fnnctiona  of  nominative,  aecusative,  and  dative,  both 
nngidar  and  plural.    Tlie  posaesfives  your  and  youn,  whel3ier  we  regard 
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EsEifOiSB  on,  the  Formation  of  (hs  Genitive  or  Possessive  Case. — 
Write  the  foiiowing  nonm  in  the  Genitive  Case,  followed  by  such  nouns 
Bs  they  can.  appropriately  modify.  Man,  singular  eai  plural.  Brothei- 
Brothers.  Brethren.  Hero,  singular  an&plural.  "William,  James. 
Agnes,  Mary.  The  tailor.  The  shoemaker.  The  oorpenter.  My 
fatlier.  Mother.  Wisdom.  Beauty.  Vh'tue.  Goodness,  &e.  Eiioh 
of  these  may  he  applied  as  genitive  modification  of  several  other 
nouns,  if  this  should  be  thought  expedient. 

§  75.  Wo  now  return  to  the  enumeration  of  the  several  modi- 
iications  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

(1)  We  direct  our '  attention  fasi  to  that  modification  of  the 
noun  (or  complement  of  tlie  subject),  wiicb  consists  of  a  noun  in 
the  genitive  or  possessive  ease  prefixed  to  limit  it.  (2)  TTik  we  may 
call  the  Genitive  or  Possessive  Case  Modification  of  the  Noun.  (8) 
Or,  more  briefly,  the  Genitive  Modification  (abbreviated,  Gen.  Mn.) 
(4)  The  noun  in  the  genitive  case  usually  expresses  what  stands  in 
the  relation  of  possessor,  or  some  kindred  relation  to  what  the  noun 
wliich  it  modifies  expresses.  We  give  a  number  of  examples  which 
tlie  learner  will  analyze  as  an  exercise.  We  ioarl£,by  using/ta^jes, 
the  words  which  the  learner  is  prepared  by  the  instraclaons  already 
given  to  analyze.  He  may  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  words 
printed  in  Roman  characters. 

(5)  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  this,  like  other  modifications,  is 
not  limited  to  the  noun  employed  as  subject  noun,  but  may  be 
applied  to  a  noun  whatever  function  it  happens  to  perform  in  the 
construction  of  a  proposition. 

ExAMPiEs  TO  SERVE  AS  AN  ExERcisB  IN  ANALYSIS. — His  father's 
house  stands  a  i-uin.  In  God's  sight,  man's  strenffth  is  weaAness  ; 
man's  wisdom  is  folly  ;  man's  hopes  are  vanity.  Wisdom's  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness;  her  paths  are  peace.  Prayer  is  the  con- 
trite sirmer's  voice.  Minerva's  temple  stood  a  landmark  to  the  mari- 
ner.    Tliat  man's  kaste  to  grow  rich  became  the  cause  of  his  reverses 

one  or  'ootli  os  toses  of  jioti,  or  hs  determinative  adjeetivfs  formed  from  yon. 
Iiuvo  ill  lil;e  mouQei'  snperaeded  tlie  aid  singular  foi'ms. 
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Ihe/ooVs  prosperily  becomes  his  destruction,     Johiis  escape  seemed 
a  miracle,      Willian^s  enerpj  secured  him  an  independence. 

(6)  The  pi-incipal  noun  la  this  species  of  construction  is  often 
suppressed,  when  clearly  indicated  by  tlie  modifying  noun  in  the  jws- 
eessive  ease.  (5)  Thus,  St.  PauVs,  St.  Peter's,  &c,  are  used  to 
signify  the  churdies  named  in  honor  of  tlie  Apostles  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter ;  The  bookseller's,  The  stationer^s,  The  ffi-ocei's,  instead  of  27ie 
hookseUer's  shop.  The  stationer's  shop,  &c  (8)  The  possessive  cases 
mine,  thine,  hers,  oars,  yours,  thdrs,  are  never,  in  the  present  nsage 
of  tlie  language,  followed  by  the  noun  which  they  limit  (9)  In  other 
words,  these  possessive  forms  are  never  used  except  when  (to  avoid 
■ungraceful  repetition)  we  wish  to  suppress  ik&pHncipal  noun.  (10) 
Thus  we  say,  That  book  is  mine,  ours,  youbs,  hebs,  &c.,  to  avoid 
the  ungraceful  repetition  of  book  in  the  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  would  be  necessary  if  we  employed  the  forms  my,  our,  your, 
&e.  That  hook  is  Mr  book;  except  we  omit  (as  is  often  done)  the 
noun  of  the  subject,  and  say,  That  is  my  hook.  (11)  This  is  the 
real  distinction  between  the  forms  mine,  ours,  thine,  yours,  hers, 
thdrs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my,  our,  thy,  your,  her,  their,  on  the 
other ;  the  firet-mentioned  class  are  always  used  when  ihs  principal 
noun — the  nona  which  they  limit— is  suppressed,  tlie  last  men- 
tioned when  iha  principal  naaa  is  expressed.*     (12)  It  follows  that 

*  The  word  Ms  ia  used  both  when  the  pvimapnl  noun  is  sitppeeesed,  and 
when  it  ia  exprcatsd;  tlioB  wa  say  both,  That  Itorse  is  Hza,  nnd  T/ial  is  aa 
horse.  In  otler  wortlts  the  fonn  ms  perfoiina  tfie  double  funetion  of  a  pos- 
Beasire  case  of  n^  and  of  a  determinfitive  adje«live  pronoun.  Its  we  aus- 
peot  13  eeldom  employed  to  peiform  the  double  funetion  of  a  possesaira  paae 
of  iiB,  namely,  both  to  indieats  and  limit  a  suppi'essed  noun.  The  gram- 
mars, whidi  wo  have  examined  give  no  STmrnples;  and  we  eannot  thiuk  of  a 
cose  in  which  its  could  be  gracefully  and  appropriately  employed  witi  its 
prineipal  noun  suppressed.  If  no  examples  can  be  found  of  this  use,  its  should 
be  degraded  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  our  gi'ummars  as  possessive 
cpse  of  it,  that  is,  in  tliose  graniinars  which  exclude  my,  ovr,  &e.,  from  this 
place.     Its  is  a  word  that  (even  aa  an  adjective  pronoun)  has  no  long  stoud- 

(fl)  WhiitoftenlifippenalnTefcrencetotlioprlnolpBlnouninthisoonaUoction?  (T)  Ee- 
peit  txamplBB.  (S)  Wlint  is  siU  in  rcfsKuos  to  the  possessive  cnae!,  mine,  dh^s,  io.  f  (0) 
Vary  Uie  espres^on.  (10)  Repeat  eiamplca,  nnd  mnstrato  them.  (11)  Slate  tlio  renl  dts- 
UbcUou  betmen  mlae,  oars,  thine,  ffout^  Sec,  on  tlio  one  hanH,  and  mrj,  oisr.  Unj,  yow, 
I*,  on  the  olhar.    (12)  Wliat  ftiliowo  from  vrbat  ht,i  been  snid  of  mlat.  ours.  Sso.  7    nXf 
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mine,  ours,  &c.,  (and  all  other  possessive  cases  when  the  piincipa! 
noun  is  suppressed),  serve  not  only  to  limit  the  principal  noun,  hut 
to  iiidkaU  it.  (13}  Thus  in  the  example,  Tliat  hiife  is  mike  ;  mine 
at  once  indicates  hiife  and  limits  it^Tkai  knife  is  my  knife,  where 
knife  is  denoted  by  i(a  own  name,  and  limited  by  the  determinatiFs 
rmj.  So,  in  the  example,  I  called  at  your  father's  this  morning; 
the  possessive  ease  father's  at  once  indicates  and  limits  the  princi- 
pal noun  house. 

(14)  The  possessive  case  thus  indicating  the  principal  noun, 
which  it  limits,  often  stands  in  tlie  place  of  subject  noun  in  a  prop- 
osition, and  of  the  noun  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb,  or  predi- 
cate noun,  as  some  call  it.  (16)  For  example :  Your  horse  runs 
fast,  but  MINE  runs  faster,  and  mtr  friekd's  runs  faster  than  eitlier. 
Here  mibe  in  the  second,  and  fbiend's  in  the  third  proposition,  rep- 
resent or  stand  in  the  place  of  the  subject  noun.  Tltis  house  is 
MINE,  and  yonder  house  is  your  fhibnd's.  Here  mine  and  friend's 
stand  in  the  place  of  nouns  complementary  of  the  verb  is. 

ing  in  the  knguuge.  Till  the  timea  of  James  I,  and  perhaps  later,  nis  aei-red 
for  neuter  oa  well  as  miiscnline  possessive  cosa,  and  possessive  adjective  pro- 
noun. It  is  ao  used  in  tiie  authorized  veraion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
older  edidoQB  of  Shakapeare,  "  When  it  ^veth  Aia  color  in  the  eup."— -Prov. 
2S:  31.  "/(sis  not  found  in  Hie  Bible,  escept  by  misprint  "—Brown.  Wo 
euspeot  the  some  might  be  aoid  in  respect  to  Shakspeoi^e  and  Spenser,  save 
where  the  text  has  been  changed  by  the  offldoua  meddling  of  editors,  Ir 
was  also  spelled  hit  as  inte  as  the  times  of  SJuibspeai'^  being  renliy  n  neuter 
form  of  he,  hit  for  het,  ae  hie  for  /ics — a  regular  geniUva  of  lie.  But  more 
of  this  in  additional  I'emarks  on  the  personal  pronoona.     (g  156.) 

Wlien  we  say  above  that  the  forms  my,  our,  your,  &e.,  must  always  be 
followed  by  the  noira  which  they  limit,  an  apparent  esception  may  be  no- 
ticed in  such  expiesaona  as,  Tlial  book  it  my  own.  Here  in<!eed  the  noun  is 
suppressed,  but  it  is  indicated  by  own  ;  or  it  is  Dam— the  last  adjective  (as 
in  all  similar  caseaX  which  is  to  be  eonaidei-ed  03  employed  tnbslaaikdy. 
My,  therefore,  does  not  here  perform  the  function  ivMoh  distinguishes  mint 
—the  function  of  indicating  the  suppressed  prineipai  or  limited  rtoua,  bat 
jii'cceae^  as  usual,  what  stands  for  the  noun. 

Espeat  IJia  IllnslraUon  by  nn  osaraplo  of  a  poBsessite  cnac  of  n  i.roiicwn  m\  of  a  comnion 
(14)  -Wlfflt  pLrposcs  <!ocs  th^  posatisivf  ™se  UuBconi^  to  servo  !    (15)  Eepoal  jsm,pio3 
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(16)  Til  tlio  same  way  tho  possessive  case  represoiifs  tlie  noun 
which  it  is  designed  primai%  to  limit  in  other  forma  of  modification.* 
(11)  But  in  all  sucli  eases  {indeed  in  all  eases  of  ellipsis — that  ia 
sirppREseioN  of  woi'tls),  the  'proper  mode  of  analysis  is  to  supplj 
the  suppressed  (or  omitted)  word,  and  then  analyze  the  prop<ysition 
as  fiOed  up.  At  least  this  plan  should  be  adopted  in  the  conunence- 
ment  (18)  Thus  we  fill  up  tlie  proposition,  This  hnise  is  mike, 
by  substituting  the  words  mv  house  instead  of  mine.  Then  koust 
is  ih^predicale  noun,  or  mmn  complementary  of  the  verb  is,  and  mt 
modifies  or  limits  house,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  modifying  words 
to  be  described  hereafter,  (See  §  91.)  Again,  in  such  examples  as, 
This  horse  is  my  friend's,  we  supply  horse  after  friend's,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  (19)  "When  familiar  with  tliis  elliptical  cousti'uction, 
the  learner  can  say  in  analyziug  the  above  example,  that  the  verb 
IS  is  modified  or  completed  by  the  complementary  noun  horse  im- 
plied in  ih^  possessive  ease  friend's,  which  at  the  same  time  limits 
and  represents  horse. 

[(  20)  Of  this  effiptical  use  of  the  genitive,  both  of  nouns  aud  pro- 
nouns, there  are  esamples  in  which  the  suppressed  iiouu  is  not  so  ob- 
vious, nor  so  readily  supplied  as  iu  those  already  presented.  (21) 
Such,  for  instance,  as  "  gay  hope  is  thbibs."  We  cannot  here  supply 
the  ellipsis  iu  a  satisfactory  manner  by  repeating  hope.  Gay  liope  is 
their  hope.  This  does  not  express  the  poet's  meaning.  His  meaning 
is,  that  gay  hope  belongs  to  them— is  their  possession,  (32)  Here 
poasemon,  or  some  similar  word,  is  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  complete 
the  oonsti-uction.  (38)  So,  in  the  ibllowing  example,  "  All  things  are 
y&m-a  /—and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's."  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion,  Ail  things  belong  to  you,  &e.    Some  such  word 

*  For  inatance,  in  tlie  noun  and  preponlion  modificntion,  as  That  horse  is 
one  of  my  father's— one  of  my  fathtr's  horsea,  or  one  of  tlie  hoi'acB  of  my 


(16)  Does  tlie  [Kwaesaiia  ease  tepreaent  iapriiiaipal  noun  in  other  forma  ol 
ion  (  (II)  ■What  is  Kcomiqcoded  as  tlio  ptopsr  moda  of  onolysis  in  sncli  cnses 
asllalo  by  sn  example  of  a  possessive  (jse  of  a  pronoim  juid  of  »  noon  (hns  empli 
Wbatshorter  mode  of  analysis  may  bo  adopted,  when  tliifl  QonstrnctloB  isitoii 

[(a))EepeBtthereDiorlLnboutUiiBolliplioalnseoftliBgcnlUTe.   (ai)Gi™tli 
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BA  property,  inheritance,  possession,  is  iiiiplieil  ia  these  several  geui- 

Note. — We  Imve  liera  perhajTs  an  example  of  the  insensible  perveraiott 
ot  a  foiTC  of  eonstrnetion  fi'om  ita  original  pnrpoae,  to  eetTO  a  pnrpose  not 
contemplatad  when  tlie  form  was  flret  adopted.  Tliis  is  a  very  eoinmou  oe- 
onri'enee  in  the  progi'eBs  of  all  languagffi,  aad  one  which  has  given  oi'igin  to 
many  ot  thoaa  puzzling  idiomatie  espreaaons  whicli  the  graranmrian  fin^s 
most  diffieult  to  analyze.  It  ia  obvious  tlmt  the  aupprasBion  ot  the  principal 
noun  after  a  genitive  case,  waa  used  at  first  only  when  it  saved  the  ungmotf  al 
repcddon  of  the  principal  nonn,  and  when  this  noun,  being  already  nsed 
in  the  eonstlTiotion,  and  plainly  indicated  by  the  limiting  genitive,  ponid 
be  readily  supplied ;  as,  This  korae  is  mine.  But  this,  and  simibr  expres- 
sions, are  equivalent  to  saying  that  This  horse  belongs  to  me,  and  eonie  to 
have  this  sense  affixed  to  tbem.  Hence  they  coma  to  be  used  ^n  a  manner 
not  contemplated  at  first)  in  such  propositiona  as  that  quoted  above  from 
Gray  {gay  hope  is  lluirs),  to  express  that  something  simply  belongs  to  the 
party  represented  by  tlie  noon  in  tlie  genitive,  and  n  ^  a  ong  nally  n 
tended,  to  avoid  no  ungraeeful  or  oneoessaiy  repetiti  n  Tl  d  ffi  ulty 
is,  that  the  manner  m  which  hope  belongs  to  the  boy  (  j  se  t  d  ly 
thdrs),  and  in  which  the  horse  belongs  to  his  owner,  is  n  t  tl  ama — the 
kind  of  possesfflon  is  altogether  different.  And  though  I  tan  mpl  fe  the 
firat  example  by  intiHiduoiug  the  word  hoi'se — That  hors  my/orse  lean 
not,  in  the  same  way,  appropriately  All  up  the  other  coneti  uction  by  saying. 
Oat/  hope  is  their  hope,  nor  in  tbe  other  examples  by  saying,  All  things  are 
gmr  tilings,  To-u  are  Chrises  ye,  and  Christ  is  God's  CkHsL  There  ia  in  all 
these  examples  a  manifest  exten^on  ot  tliis  elhplJeal  construction  To  cases 
not  contemplated  when  the  ellipsis  waa  originally  adopted.  This  ia  no  soli- 
tiiry  instance  of  tliis  spades  of  perversion,  or  to  eaU  it  by  a  softer  name,  ex- 
tension (if  a  form  ot  construction  to  purposes  different  from  those  which  it 
was  oiiginally  adopted  to  serve.  The  hiatoiy  of  all  such  coses  ia  somewhat 
like  the  one  considei-ed,  We  forget,  in  the  pi-ogcess  of  language,  the  origin  and 
fii'st  precise  purpose  otaform  of  expression  (sometimes,  notalways,  an  sUiptieal 
form),  our  mind  seizes  on  tlie  meaning  which  it  happens  generally  to  convey, 
and  wheu  we  have  oecaaon  to  convey  this  meaning  or  something  approach- 
ing to  if,  wa  lay  hold  of  the  form  of  expression,  as  the  most  convenient  or 
fli'St  suggested  to  our  thoughts.  In  fiiis  way  woi'ds  and  phrases  Bfi'ny  fiir 
fi'om  their  original  meanings,  and  come  to  be  nsed  in  a  way  which  would 
^)pear  bni-boi'oos,  or,  iu  some  cases,  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  genera 
Kons  which  fli'St  employed  them.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in 
all  languages,  and  give  niTieh  ti'ouble  to  the  grammarian,  because  they  are 
the  pi'odnet  of  ocddent,  caprice,  sometimes  ignorance,  and  not,  like  most 
ons  in  language,  fiiunded  on  rational  principles.  As  specimens  in 
language,  wc  uiiiy  givp  ilie  form  of  eipreeaion,  there  is,  there  are, 
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&C  aM  .uch  i^.s.iye  forms  .s.  /«,„.  r./,.^d  .^..ill.noe  ;  in  Frc.ch  Jl-y^ 
M.d  the  like.  By  t1,e  wfl^nce  of  the  same  principle,  pr^nt,  and  several 
other  woi'da,  have  nsantned  new  mpoainga.  We  need  a  name  for  what  we 
liave  been  A^nUog.  For  want  of  a  better,  we  m«j  eall  it  ttie  in^«i& 
eicfcnmm  o/a  eOTjsirKciion,  or  more  briefly,  insensible  extension.  We  think 
that  lie  fiict  described  above  has  not  been  noticed  as  much  as  it  deservoa,  in 
(weountiug  for  pniding  iaiomatio  expraaaione. 

We  subjoin  some  examples  of  this  elliptical  constiiiotion  which 
may  be  analyzed  by  the  learner.  We  indicate,  as  before,  by  italica  tl « 
parts  of  tie  construction  wWoh  may  be  explained  by  reference  fo  the 
inatmction  already  given. 

EiAMPu;s  roB  AjiAtTsrs.— Thftt^ia^aw  is  the  Queen's,  The  mi!d 
ImPre  of  the  morn  is  Inn,  the  Imtre  of  the  risen  day  &  hU.  St 
Feter'a  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world.  This  hovee  is  oni-  friend's 
That  shop  is  the  earpentei-'s.  These  hooh  we  mine,  those  are  fours. 
The  present  moment  alone  is  ours. 

["  Jie  thine  degpair  and  scepti'ed  care  ; 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine," 
Arrange  thus:  Deipair  he  thine,  and  scepti-ed  care  he  thine.    For 
BE  see  g  65,  IToto.J 

[  (34)  The  following  observations  we  abridge  fi-oui  Orombie :  Wlien 
we  wish  to  express  that  a  single  object,  or  set  of  objects,  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  two  or  more  pei-sona,  only  Uie  }sst  name  takes  the 
sign  of  the  genitive,  though  in  analysis  aU  the  names  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  genitive  case.  Thus  we  say,  Willia^n  and  Sobm's 
home,  WilUam  and  SolerVa  loois,  implying  that  the  honse  and  the 
books  belong  to  them  in  common.  (25)  But  when  we  refer  to  distinct 
objeofs  severally  possessed  by  two  or  more  pei'sons,  we  mast  give  the 
genitive  sign  to  each  name ;  as.  These  ai-o  William's  and  Robert's 
houses, 

(26)  Wlien  a  name  consists  of  more  than  one  term,  we  attach  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  only  to  tie  last  term ;  as,  John  the  Baptist's  head, 
(27)  When  a  short  esplanatoiy  terra  (a  noun  in  appodtim,  for  es- 
amplo)  is  joined  to  a  name,  we  may  attach  the  sign  of  the  genitive 
either  to  Hie  name  or  to  the  expknatoi7  term ;  as,  "  I  left  the  parcel 
at  Mr.  Johnson's,  the  bookseller,"  or  "  At  Mr.  Johnson,  the  bootsel 

m)  What  peeultoltr  J,  noHt^a  In  the  MS  of  Uie  |.™illve  sign,  wh=n  ™  l.»ye  «™,sj™ 
™.?^^  "' '"""' '"'™"'  ■=  ""^  posaossors  of  the  ssuic  obJMt  1    Eepeot  ejin^piM. 

m)  IV  hnt  Js  tho  usjigo  nlien  tiro  or  mgrii  persona  are  spolioii  of  ns  rossesalng  dialinel  otc 

126)  Wli^t  i!  the  iisnst  iilien  j  name  consists  of  more  IIjmi  one  tcim  s    (071  wi  il 
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ler's.  (38)  But,  if  the  esplauatorj  term  is  eomples,  ov  if  tliei-e  ai-e 
moi-o  esplauatorj-  terms  than  one,  the  'sign  of  the  genitive  must  be 
afflsed  to  the  principal  noun ;  thus,  "  I  left  the  book  at  Johnson's,  my 
old  friend."    "  This  psalm  is  David's,  the  king,  priest,"  &o. 

(S9)  In  some  cases,  we  employ  both  the  genitiTe  and  a  prepod- 
tion ;  Hs,  "  This  is  a  fi-iend  of  the  king's,"  elliptically,  for  "  This  is  a 
friend  of  the  king's  friends,"— to  "  This  is  one  of  the  king's  fiiends," 
The  latter  form  of  espression,  we  think,  is  to  bo  preferred ;  the  othor 
is  awliward  and  less  perspicuous.*] 

EsEHOiasa  L,  II.,  III.,  &c.— Foi-m  a  given  munber  of  propositions, 
contwning  examples  of  the  genitive  modification,  and  of  any  of  the 
preceding  modifications  of  subject  and  pi-edicate,  vaiying  the  tensea 
nsed  as  much  as  possible. 

ADDmosAL  Note  on  tiie  PonuAnos  and  use  of  tub  Gkohve.— Tlie  Eng- 
liah  genitive  is  derived  from  tlio  Anglo-Smoii.  lu  that  language,  the  geai- 
tive  was  freqaently,  Uiongh  not  exclusively  formed,  ly  adding  to  the  noun 
the  syllable  ea  or  s  only,  when  tlie  noun  ends  in  e;  as,  Smit/i,  genitive 
SmilJies;  word,  wordes;  ends,  endea,  .to.  Tliis  form  of  tlie  genitive  is  found 
in  old  Englisli,  down  IJll  the  time  ofWiollt  and  Chaucer.  Is  wah  somotames 
anbfltituted  for  ea  Hiia  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  Tai'iation  of  the  manner 
of  wi'jljng  these  endings.  The  orthography  of  our  laaguage  was  very  un- 
fixed at  tliat  early  period,  and  indeed  till  a  miioh  lafei-  Ume.  In  the  ab- 
aenca  of  every  thing  like  a  atnndai'd,  each  aathor  took  the  liberty  of  repre- 
senting soimds  as  his  ear  dli-eoted  him,  I'egardlesa  of  tlie  nathority  of  others, 
ind  even,  somctimea,  of  preserving  eonasteaoy  in  his  own  orthography. 

Following  that  propensity  to  eurtaiimant  ao  strikingly  eshibited  in  iJie 
progi'esa  of  most  languagoa,  and  of  oura  eapeeially,  we  have  ,cat  off  a  syl- 
lable from  each  of  these  posaeasive  casea  in  pwnundation,  and  latfei-ly 
(so  late,  me  believe,  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry)  the  aposti'ophe 

*  Dr.  BnllionB  l-emarba,  "It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  thoiigh  this  nae  of 
the  posseaave  after  'if,  oilginally  and  atrioOy  implies  selection,  or  a  part 
only,  it  h»a  insensibly  come  to  bo  nsed  when  no  such  aelecfjon  is,  or  ever 
can  be,  intended.  Thus  wo  may  say,  "That  house  of  yovira,"  "That  farm  of 
yours,"  witliont  intending  to  imply  (hat  any  other  houses  or  forms  beJong 
to  yoo ;  and  when  we  say,  "  That  head  of  youi's,"  aeleetion  is  obviously  es- 
«lnded  by  ilia  senae."— Page  4T,  §  242.  Another  instance  of  that  insenaibU 
extstmon  deaeribed  in  a  preceding  note.  Bettei',  perhaps,  not  to  imitate  or 
give  cuiTSEcy  to  siich  foi'ms  of  esprossiou. 


■    (2S)  -WlinlB-bcniiconipldstemicoiif 

r  tetins  are  Bltaelied  to  s  iimno? 

iploy  baOi  the  genilive  anfl  aprepoaitlon 
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has  liceii  inti'oduced  in  the  written  laagnage,  ta  mark  the  ploee  left  voeant 
by  the  snppwsBion  of  the  b,  imJto  diatingoiah  the  posBesavo  case  fTOm  the 
plural  form  of  the  noun. 

The  notion  onca  prevalent  {aoDCtioned  by  the  authoi'ity  of  Addison,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  f3ie  "  Guoi-dioo  "  and  iii  the  "  Spectator ''),  tliat  Uia  s  of 
the  possesaive  case  stiuida  for  the  pronoun  hia — Johi's  booh,  for  example, 
instead  of  John,  his  book — is  now  umvereally  exploded. 

TVe  often  ue«  the  preposition  of  with  a  nonu,  instead  of  the  genitive 
form.  This  mode  of  expi'eaoion  is  derived  from  the  Fi'eneh,  in  which  theve 
is  no  poaseaaive  foi'm.  Hci'e,  as  in  many  otlier  easea,  our  knguoge,  being 
formed  from  two  dlstjuot  bouitms,  posaesses  two  distiuct  methods  of  espresa- 
iug  one  and  tlie  same  thing.  It  would  be  well  if  we  lind  taken  fnll  odvan- 
lage  of  this  cii-cumstance  to  free  onrselvea  from  an  ambiguity  which  some- 
times oceura  in  those  languages,  which  ai's  confined  by  usage  to  the  angle  geni- 
tiro  form.  Tor  eiample.  Amor  Bei,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  15  i.ya.Tni 
Tou  9eaD,  in  Greet,  may  mean  «thcr  God's  love  towoi'ds  us,  or  our  love 
towards  God ;  in  other  word%  the  love  of  which  God  is  the  suhjecl  or  agent, 
and  the  love  of  which  God  is  the  ohject.  To  expriaa  this  feet,  the  grammai'i- 
ana  say,  that  the  genitive  is  used  in  an  active  and  passive  sense,  oi-  sa^'ec- 
Ihely  and  objectively.  It  ia  only  ii-ora  the  sense,  that  we  can  determine  in 
which  way  an  author,  in  any  parlaeular  inatanoo,  intends  the  genitive  to  be 
understood.  Though  we  can  in  mosi  cases,  we  cannot  always  determine  thb 
point  with  the  certainty  and  promptitude  that  is  desirable.  Now,  if  in  al! 
cases  where  ambiguity  could  occur,  it  were  established  m  the  invariable 
usage  of,  our  language  to  employ  flia  poaseesive  case  to  axpreas  the  sense  of 
the  subjective  genitive,  and  the  novm  and  preposition  complement,  when 
an  objective  meaning  13  intended,  it  would  contribute  much  to  perspicuity. 
Some  of  our  best  -yrritcrB  avaji  themaelvcs  of  tliis  means  of  disei'iminatioa, 
but  the  majority  are,  apparently,  guided  by  sound  rather  than  by  sense,  in 
their  choice  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  form  of  expression,  even 
in  oases  where  a  manifest  ambiguity  is  involved;  tliat  is  to  say,  where  the 
complement  might  make  sense,  but  a  very  different  aense,  whether  under- 
stood tiibjectively  or  objectively.  Amongst  those  who  have  Ihiled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  presented  by  the  double  form  of  complement^ 
the  translators  of  the  Hew  Tratament  must  be  included.  Tliey  uae  the  Nor- 
man foi-m  to  express  both  the  mbjeclitie  and  obiccHvs  genitive  of  tlie  Greeli. 
Cortpato  Roman?  8:  SS;  Ctor.  18:  It;  Ht  3:  4;  IJohui:  9,  with  Lnkn 
II:  42;  John  5:  42,  Ac. 

We  may  remark  here,  tiiat  there  is  an  awkwai'duess  in  modifying  a  geni- 
tive modification,  or  the  HoiTaan  equivalent  for  a  genitive  modification,  by 
another  similar  modification.  For  example,  Hiefannei's  son's  hcmse,  and  Th« 
Iwitse  of  the  son  of  me  fanner,  are  fonns  of  espreaaon  avoided  by  writers  oi 
good  taste.     Say,  riiihcr,  The  liovse  of  the  farmer's  son. 
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§  !e.  (1)  We  now  pioceed  to  conBidoi-  tlioso  modijlaliont  0/ 
lie  ,al  o.  «o».j,i»o,„  „/  ,&  j„rfiM«  which  arc  formed  with  the 
««6.,  ot  »5,M„  ,„  (2,  The  mMl  prominent  of  thc»  modi- 
fcatime  i.  what  wc  laaj  caU  The  O.noiiv.  MonmciiioKot 
OBincTim  CoBpi.n.m,  „hicli  conn*  of  the  accn.ali,e  joined  to 
active  verbs  to  express  the  fassim  djM  of  the  action  (see  S  4S  ■ 
5) ;  (3)  that  i.  to  saj,  the  ohject  which  i,  af„M  dirielhj  hy  the 
action  express.!  bj  tie  verb.  We  prefer  to  .a,,  Tk  objLt  to 
wluch  thi  aeUm  ts  limited  m  the  pcirtieuiaf  imertion.  U)  For  ex- 
ample, The  timth  etruei  lit  .Vo,;  The  log  lit  Ihe  child ;  Th,  lay 
Mled  the  dog.  Here  the  noons  irm,  ehUd,  dog,  in  tlie  scvei41  pro- 
positions, express  the  paseive  objects,  and  modify  or  complete  the 
verbs  to  which  they  are  jomed ;  they  express  lie  direction  which  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  deckred  in  tiese  several  assertions  to  take, 
and  thus  Imil  it.  Modem  French  grammaiians  cidl  this  modifica- 
flon  the  CompfemmJ  Hireol,  to  distmgnish  it  from  the  Comvkmxt 
IndiTeot,  or  dative  modification. 

(5)  This  modification  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  fiict 
that  it  answere,  if  the  object  is  a  peison,  to  the  qnestioii,  Wht,m  ' 
If  the  object  is  an  animal  or  a  thing,  fo  the  question  What!  as, 
./ame,  Ima  U,  fathtr.  If  we  put  the  question.  Whom  doa  Jonee 
hws!  the  answer  gives  tie  ol/eotine  complement ;  viz.,  h^  father. 
What  did  the  smith  strike !  Answer,  (As  inm;  the  word  iron  tins 
proves  to  be  the  objective  complement  to  the  verb  struck. 

((«)  It  is  not  to  he  conclnded  that  th.  ohject  expressed  by  the  lonn 
thusjomed  to  the  verb  dwaj.  mjf,.,  or  receive,  some  infiaenc.  fi^em 
tlio  action  of  the  verb,  hooanso  it  is  called  the  feme.  Meet  (t)  In 
many  cases  of  tin.  kind  of  constrnction,  no  infinence  whatever  Is 
»rted  10  pass  from  the  snhjeet  to  the  object  which  is  cxiiresied  after 
the  verb.  It  is  merely  indicated  by  tic  graomslical  slrnctnre  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  in  the  assertion 
mled  or  restricted  to  the  eljcet  expressed  by  tie  subjoined  nomi 
(8)  In  some  cases.  If  any  infiucnee  passes,  it  ie  in  the  opposite  .direction, 

.Jtiill'S ""■'"*•'•  •' "" ■""»« » "-•«'  M  ™i«  1.11. m..,.-!. 


"^1  ^"^  *'"''°  '^'^"°''  ^'"'""'^"'  "'""''^  °""i'a<a«»p ' 

(B)  Hon-  mar  this  ftrm  of  moiMcaaon  be  TtiWj  dIsHngorBlieil  ? 

I'kuiKlorSali.    (I)  Connnuo  tbo  remarlL    (E) 


m  Eop 
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Tiz.,  from  thb  object  of  tJie  vei-li  to  the  subject ;  as,  for  example,  1 
hear  the  lell  of  St.  John's;  WiUiam  suffers  pain.  (B)  Here  itiasui-ely 
not  asserted  thtit  tbe  Ml  and  pain  receiTe  influenoe  from  the  Aeorin? 
or  tlie  suffering  of  tlie  finbjecfa.  (10)  These  objective  or  aceaaative 
noons  are  employed  simply  to  limit  liearing  and  suff-'ering  in  tlie  re. 
Bpective  assertions  to  tbe  Ml  and  to  pain^ 

S-yrE.—Gramatiaa!ly  considered,  na  coutribating  to  tbe  expression  of  nssei^ 
tion  (or  to  the  eipresaon  of  thought);  it  is  nlwaja  tha  objeclive  noun  -whicli 
iiijliiences  the  xeib,  and  not  tie  verb  wMoh  inflneaWB  tlie  noun,  Tho  noiiii 
oomes,  aa  it  weve,  to  tbe  aid  of  tha  verb,  to  asHst  in  the  full  development  of 
the  thonght  Fhyaicdlij  ooiiMderad,  the  aelion  ea^ressed  by  tbe  active  verb 
YBij  frequently  iffeeta  the  parly  denoted  by  the  objective  modification,  but 
this  does  not  by  any  means  always  happen.  See,  vim,  contemplate,  hear,  and 
ronltjtadea  of  other  verbs,  reqvm'ing  an  objective  noun  to  complete  them, 
express  actions  which  produce  ao  effect  whatever  on  tie  bo  called  poisiw 
object.  /  ste  the  sum,  for  jastance ;  what  effect  is  here  pi-odueed  on  the  svui  I 
Great  perplexity  arises  in  granimatieal  inquiries  from  confounding  language 
which  dothes  thought,  with  the  subject  inattflr  of  thought— Kwds  with  that 
akiek  Kords  signify.  In  the  example.  The  mith  sltaek  the  iron,  phyiieaily 
coDBidered— in  rektion  to  the  faei  expressed— the  net  of  striMng  posses  over 
(aa  the  graomiariana  eay)  apoti  the  ir&n-^nflnenoca  the  iron.  But  when  we 
eonader  tbe  words— tha  meana  of  draidnsf  out  or  cxpres^n  the  tho-at/hl—it 
is  the  word  iron  whioh  limiia,  ivjs/rirf^  eieerciaee  thai  species  ofinflnmee  ishich 
one  word  can  exer<nse  tipon  another,  or,  to  use  the  terras  whioh  we  have 
adopted,  Hio(t>a  or  completes  (not  the  aetion,  be  it  observed,  but)  the  verb 
ilTucL  ■         , 

The  teriDi  goeem  and  govtrnmeat,  employed  time  out  of  mind  m  writing  on 
grammar,  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  leamcr,  and,  we  suspect,  have  sorae- 
timea  misled  authora  and  teaohei's,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Certainly,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  effect  of  these  terms  on  our  own  mind,  they  have  puzded 
and  peqilesed  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  Tliese  ierma  have  served 
for  ages  as  a  mysterious  veil  to  cover  much  igaorfluce.  The  scholar  is  taught 
to  say,  that  the  aotine  verb  govehms  the  aceusative  case.  Wow,  to  govei-n, 
surely,  he  thinlts,  roeana  to  exercise  some  Mnd  o[  influence,  what  influence 
he  cannot  well  irot^e,  but  some  myalerioiis  iuflnenoe ;  and  bo  lie  rests  salia- 
fied  that  ho  has  explained  the  conatcuction.  When  these  terms  were  Scat 
adopted,  they  were,  no  doubt,  intended  aimply  to  import  that  an  active  verb 
takes  after  it  on  accusative  caae.  The  rule  served  (and  may  still  serve)  to 
direct  tha  learner  (in  \vriting  Latin,  for  esample)  that,  when  he  has  ascer- 

iliKa  thB  Inflneneo  Ik  cortain  cases  pass  between  the  siitjeet  of  flio  ptoposition  mi  Uis  ob- 
[octirfUieTerb?  Givi  esomplcs.  (9)  Eepeat  the  mnBtration.  (10)  For  wbat  piirpMO  «• 
Ibewj  ol^ecUve  nouns  simply  employed !] 
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luiiieJ  that  tlie  v«vl>  employed  belongs  to  tlic  doss  of  attiyo  rcibs,  the  dii'eotly 
modifyiug  iiouu  muBt  be  in  llie  aocxiantivo  cnaa.  But  it  gives  uo  cxplnnation 
of  the  eoustrnef ion ;  though,  from  tha  mystery  hanging  about  the  term  jou- 
eriie  (a  term  geaernllj  espresave  of  enei'getio  influence),  it  is,  we  preaume, 
genecaUy  Bnpposed  that  it  does  gna  a  suiBeient  explanation  of  the  natm'e  of 
the  relation  subsisting  between  on  active  vevb  and  on  aeonaalJYe  oaee.  The 
pompous  flsaorlaou,  aciise  bwSs  goteem  tlie  acimsative  nose,  when  expi-esaed  in 
plaiu  English,  amounts  to  this  and  no  more,  ttetLye  vei-bs  ai'e  followed  by  tha 
secnsatiTe  case.  But  for  ivhat  purpose  (  No  response  to  this  qneatioo  can 
be  elicited  from  the  big  word  gonemment  Aad  yet  the  nae  of  thia  word 
cheeks  all  larther  inquiiy,  and  settles  the  whole  matter  to  most  people's  satis- 
fcctioa  by  its  mei'e  pondeiwCy.  BeadeB,  it  leads  directly  to  the  error  which 
we  have  noticed  above,  of  conelading  Hiat,  ia  a  grammaHcal  point  of  view, 
aome  influence  pasaes  from  the  verb  to  the  norai — that  it  acts  upon  the  noun 
— that  its  action  ^>i(aws  ovur  sipoii  it,  and  then  comes  in  the  appeal  to  fl  e 
physical  relatioQ  of  tlie  action  to  the  object  for  an  explanation,  illooieally 
confoTuiding  gi'ammatiea!  with  physical,  or  metaphysical  relations,  and  yet 
felling  altogether  in  obtaining  a  aolutiou  wliich  will  apply  unii  e  ■ei  llv  It 
does  not  apply,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tlio  case  of  such  verbs  as  see,  d-o.  folio  vc  1 
by  an  accusadve. 

Wo  think  it  is  full  time  to  bauiab  the  term  govern  from  our  ^  an  as, 
since  it  only  pozzies  and  misleads  the  learner,  either  conveying  i  o  mean  ag 
or  a  meaning  different  from  that  originally  intended,  Tlicre  seems  f o  1  e  a 
disposition  among  foreign  grammarians  to  dispense  with  this  gian  mat  oal 

When  wo  eay  ihat  a  verb  is  modified  or  completed  by  an  objeeiine  ntnin, 
we  state  the  relation  which  e^iista  between  the  two  words,  and  by  the  very 
terms  used  refer  to  an  csplanation  of  the  relation.  When  a  boy  says  tliat 
Bucii  a  noun  is  in  the  accusative  case,  and  is  governed  by  audi  a  verb,  nad 
repeats  the  nile,  "  Terbs  siguifying  actively,"  &e.,  be  it  obseiTed  he  has 
said  no  more  than  that  tlie  aoonsative  follows  the  active  verb,  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  pm'pose  which  it  serves,  or  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween these  words.  If  the  rule  implies  more  than  this,  it  implies  what,  an 
we  have  shown  above,  is  not  a  faetj  via,  that  the  verb  (as  a  word)  exer- 
cises an  influence  over  the  word  in  Hie  objective,  whereas  the  reverse  ia  the 
ftct. 

What  we  Lave  said  above,  applies  to  the  use  of  tlie  words  goeei-a  and 
government,  not  only  in  the  particnlar  case  beforo  us,  but  generally  in  all 
cases  where  they  are  employed  in  grammar.  The  word  which  the  gram- 
mars represent  as  the  governing  word,  is  the  ivoi'd  which  is  passivt,  which 
is  the  I'cdpieat  of  whatever  inflnence  passes  between  the  two  words;  it  is 
the  word  which  ia  reslricled,  limited,  modified,  completed,  by  the  other  word. 
This  applies  espedally  to  the  eonstnietion  above  considered,  which  we  have 
tailed  the  genitive  case  modification.     We  remember  no  instance  in  which 
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llio  woi'd  wliioli  the  gramniflrisms  have  called  tlie  goTeniiiig  word  is  not  in 
reality  the  modified  woi-d,  escept  it  ia  when  prepoBitJona  are  said  to  goTern 
3  particular  ooae.  And  here  tlie  woi-d  govern  is  bo  inappropriate,  tliot  gram- 
marians and  teachers  ace  be^nning  to  employ  the  leas  imposing  and  (so  lar 
as  it  goes)  more  correct  forms  of  expreaaoi),  prepostlioits  iahe  after  than,  oc 
prepoaiions  are  followed  by  such  and  aueh  a  easo.  Even  here,  tlie  pi'epoai- 
tion  -with  the  praaoding  word  may  be  conddered  as  jointly  modified  by  tli* 
worf  ■whieh  follows. 

(11)  When  a  prououu  has  a  distinct  form  for  the  aceusaliva 
case,  this  accusative  form  ia  subjoined  to  the  verb  as  ohjeclive  modi- 
Jicatkm.  (12)  When  any  other  kind  of  noun  is  employed  as  ob- 
jective modification,  it  is  only  by  the  oi-der  of  an'angement,  tiiat  it 
is  grammatically  distinguished  from  the  noun  employed  as  subject 
of  the  proposition.  For  esainple,  let  us  forai  a  proposition  of  the 
two  nouEs,  William,  James,  and  the  verb  exeels.  If  we  an'suge 
tham  thus,  William  excels  James,  the  arrangement  indicates  that 
William  is  the  subject,  and  Jwnea  the  objective  modification.  If 
we  invert  the  order,  we  entirely  change  the  sense.  James  becomes 
the  subject  and  William,  the  objective  modification ;  thus,  James 
excels  WiUiam. 

(13)  As  a  general  rule,  the  objective  noun  with  its  modifica- 
tions, wlien  it  has  any,  thould  follow  next  after  the  verb.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  awkward  in  prose  to  allow  any  otiier  modification, 
except  the  noun  or  pronoun  expressive  of  the  personal  object  not 
preceded  by  a  preposition  (or  'what  we  shall  call  the  datioe  modi- 
fication), to  come  between  the  verb  and  its  objective  modification. 
(See  §  79.)  The  noun  and  preposition  modification  is  sometimes 
placed  between  them. 

[(14)  In  oar  language,  since  tlie  Anglo-Sasoa  period,  thei'o  exists 
no  distinct  form  (except  in  the  pronouns),  for  this  species  of  modifica- 
tion. Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  accusative  was  seldnin 
distinguished  by  a  form  diflei'ent  fi'ora  the  nominative. 


(11)  Eepeat  tbe  wmai*  In  rsfrrmco  lo  proaoi 
JeoliTe  mofllflcatlon  vpbon  It  consists  of  any  otlici 
Kepcst  example  nnd  illastrntion.     (18)  "Wliatla  Ois  usual  place  of 
In  the  arnuigement  of  tbo  proposiHon  t 

,[(U)  F.opoat  llio  remark  in  tafercnce  to  a  distinct  forai  ftr  tli 
«nee  the  Angle  Saxon  perioil.    Ami  wliab  fs  said  of  fJie  Anglo-Sa 
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(15)  In  some  langunges  these  oases  have  nauaHy  di.'itkiot  fofins,  es- 
pecially in  singular  nouns  of  the  maaonline  and  feminine  genders. 

(16)  Suoh  languages  in  consequence  of  these  distinct  case  forms, 
are  not  so  mucii  coniined  to  a  flsed  order  of  aiTflngeiaent  of  tho  sub- 
ject uouii,  verb  and  objective  modification  as  wo  are  in  the  use  of 
English.  (17)  Our  osual  order  of  arrangement  is  to  place  the  eub^ecl 
naun  in  the  proposition  l>efore  the  verb,  and  the  ohjecUne  modijkation 
after  it.  "We  follow  this  order  generally  even  in  tlie  case  of  the  pei-sonal 
pronouns,  though  in  regard  of  these,  possessing,  as  they  do,  an  objec- 
tive foi-m,  this  an-angement  is  not  requirefl,  as  in  regard  of  other 
nouns,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  perspicuity.  (18)  ITie 
French  generally  place  the  objective  modification  when  it  is  a  pronoun, 
before  the  verb,  because  tlieir  pronouns  like  oura,  have  a  clistiact  ob- 
jective foi-m,  though  they  are  compelled,  like  us,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, to  place  the  objective  modification  when  it  consists  of  any  other 
kind  of  noun,  after  the  verb.  (19)  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
the  accusative  employed  in  such  assei-tions  as  objective  modification 
being  distinguished  by  a  pecnUar  termioation  cannot  be  mistalea  for 
the  subject  norm.  Thus  the  words,  Brutus  Gmmrem  oeeidit,  in  whaf^ 
ever  order  we  arrange  them,  will  always  mean,  Bmtus  killed  Cassar. 

(30)  The  same  applies  to  onr  own  language  when  we  employ  a  pro- 
noun which  has  an  accusative  form  as  objective  modification ;  thus  James 
u  a,  worthy  iimn,  Im  friends  esteem  Mm.  Wliei-ever  we  place  the  pro- 
noun ftiwi  in  the  second  proposition,  before  or  after  the  verb,  the  sense 
remdns  unchanged.  (31)  Whenever  tlie  predicate  cannot  be  asserted 
of  thepassiveobject,  we  can  place  even  a  noun  that  has  no  aeousative 
form  before  the  verb  which  it  limits  without  danger  of  rendering  the 
sense  obscni-e.  Thus,  James  inrote  a  Utter.  Here  we  might  place  fie 
objective  word  letter,  befoi-e  the  verb  without  rendering  the  sense  ob- 
cure.  Thus,  Jwiiiea  the  letter  wrote.  It  is  manifest  that  James  is  the 
subject,  and  not  the  letter,  for  the  letter  could  not  be  asserted,  with- 
out absurdity,  to  write  James.  (23)  In  prose  we  now  rarely,  as  we 
have  aheady  liiatcd,  take  advantage  of  this  fiioilify  of  ti-ansposition. 

(15)  What  <a  aafa  of  some  oUim  langnqgoa  in  rcftroneo  to  UiaUncl  forms  fbr  the  nomfno- 
Uvt  ma  scensaUve  cases  ?    (10)  What  advintBges  result  to  tli<se  languages  ftom  tbe  pos- 

eeift  and  otJeeUve  modlflcotinn.    Do  we  follow  ILfs  Dnior  when  a  peraonul  piDnonn  serves 
■a  oljeotlve  !    la  tlie  aana  oidei  absolutely  necessnry  In  tills  Intter  case  ! 
(13)  BcpeatwbatlsBdfloftlieFreiicliinrcftrence  to  Btningemenl. 
(lO)  KspcstwliiitlB8BfaoftlieLBUnanaGreek]fliia™gea,ana^votlie(11nstriition 
(SO)  Mention  a  case  fn  which  joe  conLd  without  ohsonrlty  use  the  same  aiTaugeiHent. 
pi)  MenHon  a  second  ease  and  repeat  tlio  Uhutratlon.    (23)  Do  ne  often  tafct  ailvantoije of 
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(33)  Tho  pronoun,  objectively,  employed,  is  sometimes  for  tiie  sake 
of  emphasis  placed  before  the  verb  and  subject  noun,  especially  by  our 
older  writers.  Weliaveinnnmevable  examples  of  this  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  Bible.  For  example,  ^^  Me  he  restored,  and  Aim  he 
hanged."— Gen.  41 :  13.  "  Thee  have  I  seen  righteous."  "  Eita  shall 
ye ivoi-ship."  ".tfi™  will  I  confess."  "Him,  declare  I  unto  yon." 
"  Thi^m  he  also  called— iftera  he  also  justified,"  &c.  (24)  We  may 
also  find  examples  of  otlier  nouns  placed  before  the  subject  noun,  and 
the  verb  to  which  they  serve  as  o^eetive  modijication,  though  these 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  esamples  of  pronouns  thus  transposed 
"ThsdarhnesB  he  called  night," — Gen.  1:  4.  "This  people  liave  I 
formed  for  myself."— Ts.  43  :  21. 

(25)  TranspoMtions  of  this  kind  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
poetry,  botli  where  a  pronoun  serves  as  objective  modification, 
and  whore  other  nouns  perform  the  same  function.  Examples, 
"ffiw  the  Almighty  power  hurled  head!oDg."~MiIton.  "Suoh 
place  efcmal  justice  had  prepared,"  &c. — Id.  "  There  the  eom^a- 
nions  of  liia  fait— he  soon  discerns."- Id.*    (2fi)  In  some  cases  the 


•  It  sometimes  Imppona,  especially  in  poetry,  tlmt  ambiguity  is  produced 
by  tlieae  ti'tinapo^tions,  as  iu  an  example  from  Gray's  Elegy,  noticed  by 
Gran^  "And  all  the  aira  eoleinn  stillnefs  holds."  Here  "It  is  inipoEsible  to 
oseerlain,  from  the  meve/orm  of  expreaaion,  ivlietlior  tbe  air  holds  the  still- 
ness, or  the  sljllneaa  holds  tho  air," — Gi'OJit,  p.  189. 

"  When  Popo  says,  Odyaa.,  19. 

'And  Hina  the  son  llie  farvent  sire  aQilroseeil.' 
it  may  bo  aabcd,  did  tlia  aoo  address  the  sire ;  or  the  sire  address  tJie  eon  i 
A  little  attention  would  have  prevented  the  ambiguity.  If  the  sire  addreawd 
the  eon,  the  line  ahonld  run  thus, 

'And  thus  hU  Bon  the  Ibivent  elrts  addresod.' 
If  the  eon  oddi'esaed  the  aii'e — 

'  And  Urns  tlie  son  his  ferpont  sire  addrosasd." "— Crombie,  p.  37ii. 

Grant  i^pcats  this  in  the  eame  words,  and  ndda;  "In  such  iiistiincea,  tlie 
pronoun  clearly  indicates  both  the  aubjoct  and  object ;  aa,  in  sense,  it  refers 
pronominally,  to  the  fonnor  for  its  antecedent,  and  in  syatax  (oonatractiou) 
atsoeiatea,  definitively,  with  the  latter." — p.  189. 

We  cannot  altogether  Rgreo  with  these  authoi's,  that  all  ambJgnity  b  re- 


imples  to  be  found  of™ 
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poets  liave  placed  tlio  objective  between  tlio  subject  noun  and 
tlie  verb.  We  find  two  examples  givea  by  Mr.  G.  Broi™,  "His 
<lai'ingfoe  securely  !dm  defied."— Milton.  "  The  broom  its  yellow  leqf 
liflth  slied." — Langhorne. 

(27)  We  liave  already  remarked  iu  ti-eating  of  the  pnasive  voice 
or  passive  form  of  verbs,  that  thcpasske  oijeet  of  the  verb  aetivekj 
used  becomes  the  subject  of  the  varh  passhel^  employed.  That  is  the 
Qoun  which  serves  as  the  objective  modification  in  the  active  foi-m  of 
espresaion,  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive  form  of  expi'estion.  We 
have  also  obsei-ved  tliafc  only  those  verba  which  take  this  species  of 
modification,  and  consequently  admit  of  a  passive  foi-m,  ai-e  recognised 
as  active  verba.  We  have  three  additional  remarks  yet  to  make  in 
reference  to  this  foi-m  of  modification, 

(28)  1st  Eeuaek.— Many  verbs  classed  as  neuter,  that  is,  which 
espresa  an  action  wbicli  terminates  in  the  subject,  can  take  after  them, 
as  objective  modification,  a  nonn  of  kindred  moaning;  thus  we  say, 
to  sleep  the  ak^  of  death.  To  run  a  race.  The  son  runs  his  annual 
course.  That  man  lioea  a  life  of  usefulness,  FigU  the  good  JlgM. 
Hence,  too,  we  can  say  passively,  Bia  race  is  ran.  The  battle  \sfougM. 
Such  expressions  as,  "The  brooks  ran  nectar,"  "The  trees  wept 
gums,"  Ac,  may  be  referred  to  this  usage.  (See  Bidlions'  Eug  Gram 
p.  163.)  ■' 

(2D)  3d  Eemagk.— Some  verbs  which,  in  tlieir  simple  form  ai-e 
nenter,  by  taHng  a  particle  into  combinaljoa  with  them  so  as  to  form 
a  compound,  or  by  takmg  a  parlJcle  aftei-  them,  oome  to  admit  of  an  ob- 
jective modification,  and  of  a  passive  use.  Thns  loot  is  neuter  in  such 
espreesions  as  yowr/Hend  lool»  well,  looht  tired,  &c.  But  to  overiooh 
tnkes  an  objecH^e  vwdiJieaUmi,  and  can  be  used  passively;  as,  tU  tower 
orsBLOOES  the  pLinr,  The  man  it  overhoied  ly  Ms  former  ac^xiamf- 
anee.  To  go  is  neuter,  expresses  an  action  -which  terminates  in  the 
subject,  and  takes  no  objective  modification  (except  sometimes  one  of 
kindred  meaning,  agreeably  to  the  preceding  remark,  as,  He  goes  a 
journey.)    But  urid^-goea  and  underwent,  its  past  tense  require  an  ob- 

moved  fi-om  the  liua  as  amendad  by  them,  Wa  do  not  think  that  the  iisflge 
of  (our)  laugui^e  is  bo  completeUj  fixed  aa  regards  Uiia  nmtUr,  (hat  the  pr* 
noun  his,  neoeaaarilj  refers  us  to  the  subject  noun,  or  that  the  determinaljye 
the  (for  this  might  bo  allied)  neoesaarily  indicates  it  Wo  admit  that  IJw 
■mended  hnea  ore  ieis  Ukdy  to  be  misunderstood. 

(21)  Efpeat  the  sabsfaoM  of  what  la  Mid  ebont  ttc  passive  form. 
m  Eepost  the  snbstancB  of  Isl  remM-k,  and  give  the  esmole^ 
m  Do  llio  sme  in  reg^ta  to  the  2a  loniark. 
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jective  modirioation  liko  other  transitiTfi  verbs,  .and  iire  soiiietiiAos  iised 
passively,  as,  Ee  vndm-goes  danger ;  Danger  is undevgonehy  Mm.  Tho 
same  mtiy  be  sakl  of  •understand,  oomponatled  of  under  and  the  neater 
Terb  stand.  So  also  smiles  is  ire(r«msJiwtf,  and  smiles  on  may  be  con- 
sidered ironsiiine,  since  it  can  be  used  passively.  Fortune  smiles  en 
us;  We  are  smiled  on  iy  farpune. 

(BO)  8d  Eemahk. — ^Active  or  transitive  verbs  are  often  used  wit!i- 
ont  an  ohjeetire  modijkation  after  them.  Thua  we  say,  That  hoy  nd- 
tlier  reads  nor  writes,  John  icrites  well,  The  prince  governed  viith  mild- 
Tiess.  Hero  tlie  verba  we  all  fiotive,  but  arc  naed  absohitel^,  that  is, 
without  restrioiion  to  any  particular  object ;  tliongh  some  appropriate 
oiject  less  or  more  definite  is  implied.  (81)  Verbs  employed  in  Uiie 
way  must  not  be  con&mided  with  those  whioli  ai-e  aometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  neuter  and  sometimee  in  an  active  sease.  This  latter  class, 
as  we  befoi-e  observed  §  46 :  17-23,  are  ori^nally  neater,  and  whed 
they  become  active  it  is  in  a  distinct  sense — often  a  eausatiee  sense,  as. 
To  r«n-^neuter.  To  run  a  horse— activo—To  make  a  Itorse  run.  But 
transitive  verbs  used  absolutely,  retfun  the  same  sense  as  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  modifioatioa.  We  call  a  verb  transitive  because 
it  generally  takes  an  objective  modiiication,  not  becanse  snch  modifica- 
tion is  always  indispensable  to  express  complete  sense.] 

Note. — In  Cases  like  tlioao  deaeribed  in  the  second  remaii,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  -whether  wa  should  oonsider  tiie  verb  and  purliela  us 
fotTfling  a  compound  ti'ansitiva  verb,  or  vep,^  the  pnrtiolo  and  (he  noun  ns 
forming  a  noun  idlh  preposition,  complement.  For  example,  in  the  proposi- 
tions, 17te  boy  jumi  up  the  hill;  The  man  came  dowh  the  hilL  Shall  we  call 
loeiil^ip  and  came  timift  eotnpound  ft-niwifiue  iieris,  and  tJ^at  the  nonn  hill'm 
both  cases  as  an  olgeeiiiie  ctae  eomplaneat,  or  shall  we  call  vtenl  and  come  >n- 
transUive  ver&s,  and  up  the  kill  and  dorni  the  hUl  noun  with  preposition  com- 
plemeitts  I  Since  it  is  in  oonaequenee  of  the  preaeuoa  of  Hie  jmrticla  which 
uaimlly  sai-ves  as  a  prepoation  that  Iha  nonn  eon  be  thua  applied  to  modify 
verbs  of  this  kind,  it  eaems  the  most  natural  and  tha  easiest  way  to  treat  the 
noun  and  piu-tiele  na  a  noun  idlh  prepodHon  moMficatioa.  This,  howeve-, 
caonot  always  be  dona  with  compounds  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the  iiealer 
verb  iflkea  no  nonn  nfter  it  in  consequence  of  the  combination  with  a  parti- 
cle. Thn%  to  ail  down  admifs  no  complementary  noun,  except  it  be  united 
by  anoUier  ooniieetive  pni'tiele ;  ITe  sat  domt  on  a  stone,  in  a  chair,  apoti  a 
roeh,  Ac.  Some  verba,  Inking  a  particle  nf!er  them  in  tiiia  raimner,  are  capn- 
ble  of  being  modified  in  certain  coses  by  nouns  alone,  and  in  otiier  cnsea  do- 
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mnnd  n  tiom  and  prfpodtloii  modijkation. '  Tirna  wO  any,  John,  looked  doau 
the  hUl  John^  looks  tloiim  upon  the  plain.  Neither  when  the  compound 
Terb  Btill  remainB  neuter,  nor  when  another  pai'liole  is  employed  in  ooonee- 
lion -with  the  jnodifying  nonn,  nor  when  the  oompoimd  vei^b  is  eniployea 
passivaly  can  the  partJele  be  oonsidered  as  performing  the  funotion  of  a  pre- 
posilioa  in  the  noun  and  preposiljon  complement.  In  all  such  caaes  we 
luuBt  ooDBider  the  pai'fiole  aa  du'eotlyo/ittri/modifying  Hie  verb.  Shall  wa, 
then,  flay  that  in  the  two  propositions,  Be  is  ^iled  on  hyfomme.  Fortune 
tmiles  oil,  Mm,  the  word  on  performs  different  fimotions !  We  doubt  whether 
!t  would  be  eonsistect  with  sonnd  pliilosophy  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  wheneTer 
n  ueutar  verb  thua  combined  iviili  o  particle  admils  of  being  employed  pas- 
sively without  any  olmnge  of  Bens^  we  should,  when  tJie  aoUve  form  is  em- 
ployed couKder  the  iiai'ticle  as  blended  with  tlie  verb— forming  pKi-t  of  the 
verbal coKeeption,M,^  Uie  noun  which  follows  as  a  simple  objeotiye  modifica- 
tioa  to  the  compound  thua  formed.     (See  %  81.) 

(32)  In  g  27:  IT,  we  states!  that  tie  vei-bal  nouns  ending  in  ing, 
and  the  inflnitiTos  admit  the  same  complements  as  the  kindred  verla, 
besides  taking  (especially  the  yei'bal  in  ing),  the  complements  peculiar 
to  nouns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  verbal  a^ecfivo  or  imperfect 
participle  in  ing.  {33)  All  these  are  transitive  when  the  verb  to 
wliicli  they  are  aJlied  is  transitive,  and  take  after  tliem  an  objective 
modification  to  complete  their  meaning.  For  esample:  Makeno 
0LOTin;8M(As  tailor's  employment;  To  make  olothbs  w  ths  tailor's 
i>nplQymmit;  That  mam.  MiuiNa  OLOinEa  U  a.  tailor.  Here  the  noim 
chth^^  is  the  objective  modifloation  in  the  firat  example  of  the  tserbal 
noun  in  ing  maMng,  in  the  second  of  the  infinitive  to  mahe,  and  in  the 
third  oiQi^partici^h  in  ma.  (34)  The  perfect  pai-ticiple  in  combina- 
tion with  the  verb  ftaw,  forming  the  perfect  tense  aotive,  is  also  fol- 
Joived  by  an  olja-Mve  coTnplemmt ;  bat  this  is  perhaps  to  be  considered 
rather  the  eoraplement  of  have,  tlian  of  the  participle.  (35)  In  prac- 
tioal  analysis  it  may  be  treated  as  the  complement  of  the  compound 
rerb,  without  determining  to  which  of  tlie  compound  elements  it 
properly  belongs.  (See  §59.)  (36)  The  perfect  pai'ticiple  when  used 
alone,  or  m  the  formation  of  the  passive,  does  not  admit  the  objec- 
tive complement.  (37)  Bnt,  with  this  esception,  all  these  vei-bals  may 
bo  considered  as  susceptible  of  the  modifications  of  their  kindred 


'lUWCiit  mvo  oinmplo  andmii5tralIon,  (54)  What  is  aaicl  ol 
comblnstLon  wIUi  tho  verb  to  iavef  (a&)  How  mpj  wa  li-cnl  ai 
licnJ  analyals  f  (BO)  muit  i3  add  of  llia  jierfeot  participle  used  Jil 
vc ;    (37)  Whal  ia  asscricd  of  „U  vcrbila,  ;vitl.  Iho  excei>llm  slaf , 
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verbs,  wlietlior  tliesQ  verbi  may  te  of  the  aetivo,  oi'  (tf  tiio  neuter 

(38)  This  fact  is  not  a  conseq^uenee,  as  some  of  the  grammarians 
leave  us  to  conclude,  of  tlie  formation  of  tiiese  words  from  verbs.  It  is 
not  in  tiTith  as  mj'Ss,  tliat  is,  as  implying  assertion,  tliat  verbs  them- 
selves a&nit  of  the  several  modifications  which  we  ai-e  treating.  (89) 
It  is  ^a predicate  ccnLimed  in  the  verb  which  receives  all  these  modi- 
fiisations,  and  this  in  consequence  of  its  \  ecaliai  meaning — a  meaning 
which  whethei  expressed  sahsla  Uin.ely  adjectitely  or  asaertivelg,  is 
alike  susceptible  of  oeitaiu  pecnliir  modifications,  of  which  other 
nouns  and  adjectives  -ue  not  snsceptible  (40)  If  wo  admit,  with 
some  of  the  hot  grammarians  that  the  verb  is  a  nonn  and  some- 
thing more,"  namely  a  ju/wn,  used  asaerttvehj,  we  may  conclude  with- 
out ferther  nrgament  that  even  when  these  modilications  are  applied 
to  a  verb,  it  is  to  complete  the  nonn  in  it,  and  if  they  modify  a  nonn 
assertively  used,  it  ia  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  modify  the 
same  nonn — the  name  of  the  same  conception — substantitely  or  ad^ee- 
ti-cely  employed.  (41)  In  the  example,  That  man  mties  hats,  making 
Aais  is  asserted  of  the  man;  making  vdth  an  objective  modification. 
And  if  maMng  when  asserted  is  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modi- 
fication, why  not  when  nsed  without  assertion! 

ExEBorsES.— Analyze  the  following  propositions.  All  the  words 
in  italics  may  be  disposed  of  by  Uie  help  of  the  instruction  already 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  learner  may  be  allowed  to  omit 
t!ie  ivords  in  roraan  characters  on  first  going  over  the  book.  The 
abbrevmtion  Obj.  Mw.,  may  be  employed  in  written  esercises  to  repre- 
sent oh^eeUte  modification, 

EsEBOisE  I, — John's  irofher  loves  Aim,  Jimies  wrote  a  letter.  Fe- 
tei;  tlie  fa/rmefs  loy,  drove  the  horses.  The  £omam  conquered  Eng- 
land. The  Greehsplanted  many  colonies.  "ShbfatJter  received  his  sons 
letter.  Feter  prodiiees  thirst.  &eorge'e  fama  produced  sibaniaat  crops. 
Industry  ocereomes  difficulties.  Misery  lotes  eow^any,  TelUng  false- 
hoods destroys  a  mow's  notation.  To  relieve  distress  is  that  virtuous 
man's  oecupation.    Ji/hnJiTtdiTt^  his  brother,  led  him  home. 

Obal  Amaj.tsis. — John's  hvther  loves  him.  Tlie  subject  is  John's 
Irofh^,  conasting  of  subject  noun  irother^  singular  nnraber  modified 


(88)  Ecpest  whiffs  asswlea  in  0)8  two  MowingMntencel  (35)  1711111  Is  lUn  Uio  Twb 
which  rcMlvea  inoJifieation  f  Kepeat  tbe  lnfeteuce  drawn  IVom  the  fnct  tlul  It  la  the  pre- 
dteaU  wliicii  is  sitscppliiile  of  modJHestion.    (40)  Wliat  concloslon  may  be  flinivn  from  Uie 
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or  limited  by  John's  genitivo  case  modification.  The  predicate  is  lovei 
him,  consisting  of  loies,  verb  active,  indefinite  tense,  third  pei-son  sin- 
gniar,  modified  by  the  ohjeotire  pi'onomi  Idra. 

EiBBOieB  II.,  III.,  ifcc— Form  a  ^vea  miinber  of  propositions  with 
objeetiye  modifications  attached  to  the  verbs. 

§  77.  (1)  The  infinitive  or  verbal  noiia  is  fretLuontly  used  as  an  ob- 
jeotive  modiflcation  of  verbs.  (3)  We  have  esamples  in  JoM  loves  to 
play,  William,  wishes  to  write  a  letUr.  Hero  it  is  plain  tbat  to  plop 
and  te  wiu  with  its  accompaniment  a  letter,  stand  exactly  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  verbs  loves  and  wishes,  as  any  other  noun  used  as 
objecljye  complemeEt. 

(3)  Many  verbs  which  can  take  no  other  nonn  as  an  objective 
modification,  can  be  completed  by  infinitives,  (4)  To  this  class  belong 
eeveral  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  which,  with  the  help  of  an  infinitive, 
form  the  eomp&und  tenses.  (5)  When  the  infinitive  serves  as  an  objec- 
tive moflifioation,  it  may  he  distinguished,  like  other  objective  modificar 
-tions,  by  answering  to  tlie  question  what  !  As  in  the  example  above, 
!P  T.       ^^  ^^^  jgj^j^  2ove  ?    Tlie  answer  is  toplay~the  abjective 


[(6)  Many  verbs  take  after  them  infinitives  to  complete  them,  which 
infinitives  cannot  be  considered  as  standing  to  the  verb  in  the  relation 
of  objective  modifications.  (7)  We  may  here  notice  one  use  of  the 
infinitive  efter  verbs,  very  common  in  onr  hmgnage,  and  very  distinct 
teom&a  objective  modification,;  we  mean  the  infinitive  employed  to 
express  apurpoae  or  an  end;  as,  Ee  oatne  to  see  jfcu— He  came  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  you.  Se  reatb  to  fram^-He  reads  for  the  purpose 
of  leai-ning.  This  kind  of  expressions  cannot  be  translated  by  the  in- 
finitives of  other  languages,  at  least,  without  a  preposition  espressive 
of  purpose  prefixed  tti  them.* 

(6)  Formei-Iy  the  preposition /o;- was  often  preflsed  to  the  infini- 
tive when  employed  in  this  manner ;  as,  in  Acts  17 :  26.    "  And  hath 


*  In  French,  pour  —/or,  eipressivo  of  purpose,  !a  profiled ;  in  latin,  the 
infinitives  etinnot  be  employed  at  aO  in  this  way. 

§71.  (1)  Fmwliat  purpose  is  the  inflniliveoftonein].[o7edf    <2)  EssmpleB  ttna  iHasti*. 

(S)  Eopcnt  remflrk  In  rerereiicQ  to  verbs  which  tnki?  only  llils  klnfl  of  objectlyo  motliaca- 

tion.    (4)  Spoctfy  verljs  of  this  claai  (5)  now  may  ths  oyeotire  ioaDillvo  ha  aisangnlahed  f 

[(B)  Do  nU  infinitives  stana  to  ths  obJocHvo  KlaUon  tolhs  verbE  which  Uiej-  oompleteT 

(31  Wiiat  worfl  was  oilco  placed  itHire  this  kind  of  Inflnilive  In  Englisii  ?    Give  esamples 
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niada  of  ona  Wood  all  nations  of  men/cr  to  dicell  on  all  tlie  face  of 
the  earth."  "What  went  ye  out /or  to  see f"— Luke  7:  20.  The 
nse  of  the  particle /or  before  these  inflnitjves  is  still  common  in  th4 
language  of  the  uneducated,  bnt  a  regard,  to  elegance,  rather  than  to 
precision,  has  led  the  educated  to  sta.nip  this  form  of  expression  as 
vulgar. 

(0)  The  infinitive  used  aa  an  objective  modification,  wo  may  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  the  objbctiye  ibfinitive  ;  and  the  infmitive 
used  to  express  pnifose  by  the  name  of  the  ibfihiiith  of  nnjposE, 
(10)  The  leamei"  may  readily  distinguish  the  objective  inflnilive,  by 
the  foot  that  the  verbal  noun  in  tni?  withcit  apavtiole  prefixed,  may 
be  substituted  for  it  witltout  destroying  the  sense.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
position, The  loy  leo/rn)  to  read,  we  may  substitute  the  verbal  noun 
reading  for  the  infinitive  to  read,  withont  materially  affecting  the  sense 
(tliongh,  we  admit,  this  would  not  be  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
ezpresfiiiig  the  aasertaon) ;  The  hoy  leai-m  ekadina. 

(11)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example,  The  ioy  reada  to  learn,  we 
cannot  make  this  kind  of  Enbstitution  without  entirely  destroying  the 
sense.  (12)  Hiis isfinitivb  of  PUGPoeB,  maybe distingnished by  thefeot 
that  we  can  place  the  words  m  ord^  before  it,  without  irgury  to  the 
sense,  generally  with  advantage  aa  regards  perspicuity.  THe  fey  reada 
IS  OEBSE  to  ham.  (13)  But  if  we  introduce  these  words  before  an  ob- 
jective infinitive,  we  either  destroy,  or  change  the  sense.  Thus,  The  loy 
leai'na  in  order  to  read,  is  either  nnmeaning,  ■ungrammaUcal,  or  means 
somethii^  different  from  The  loy  leams  to  read.  (14)  It  is  generally 
easier  to  distingaish  these  infinitives  by  the  foot  tliat  as  the  o^'ecij-os 
infinitive  answers  to  the  question  wihat  ?  the  infinitive  of  purpose  an- 
tiwers  to  the  question,  For  what  purpose  t  or,  In  order  to  what  ? 

(15)  The  infinitive  qf  purpose  might,  perhaps  with  more  propriety, 
be  classed  with  those  mun  and  preposition  raodifij^ations,  in  which  the 
preposition  is  by  the  usage  of  language  generally  suppressed,  in  some 

(16)  There  are  instances  of  the  use  of  tlie  infinitive  where  other 

(9)  By  wlist  nnnies  Disy  wa  dlBlinguiah  these  tt 
the  leamor  know  Uia  objectivo  inflnltive?    llliifitra 

(II)  If  we  make  the  BHbaUtndoii  of  Hie  verbal  In  iks  fiir  Hie  icflnitlva  of  pnrpose  wJal 
tappenBt  (13)  How  may  wo  diatinguisli  the  inflnltiTO  of  purpose  !  (13)  Con  wa  Inttodua 
the  worOo  in.  order-  to  bafore  hi  o!|Jecliye  Inflnltive?  (14)  How  may  theaa  two  uses  of  in 
flnltiYB*  be  more  easily  aistingniBhed  In  most  caso  ! 

(15)  Willi  whst  kind  of  moaitlcsUona  might  tlie  bllnitlye  of  pnrposo  bo  dassod,  perhapi 
idtU  sreatoc  propriety  ? 

ae>  Are  infiuitlveauaeii  when  tliisra  is  a  supprcafion  of  othor  pi-eposltloiis  bcsiJes/ci-l 
Give  einmpio  anil  flliistrallon. 
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prepositions  are  eiippressed ;  at  least  wlien  we  substitute  the  kindred 
verbal  noun  in  ing  whioli  freely  takes  various  prepositlona  before  it, 
we  Bnpply  other  prepositJona  and  notyiw  or  in  oi-der.  Thus,  Boys  de- 
light to  play.  Here  when  we  snbstitnte  the  verbal  in  i-ag,  or  gei-nnd, 
we  must  prefis  the  preposition  *ji;  Bmjs  deUght  in pla/i/i7ig. 

(17)  These  may  also  be  classed  with  the  WiM«ioni^^:)si!iore  modi- 
fications, in  which  tiie  preposition  is  suppressed,  both  tlie  oonneotiou 
and  the  relation  of  tk^  moAiJyiny  ta  the  ^rin«tp(ii«iiw(2' being  readily 
suggested  to  the  uiind  withont  a  spoken  sign. 

(18)  Infinitives  ai^e  also  nsed  after  neuter  verbs,  especially  the  verb 
to  be,  in  the  same  way  as  other  nouns  cow^lemmtary  of  niMter  ■nerbs. 
(19)  For  example.  To  be  virtuous  is  to  be  happy.  Here  the  fii-st  to  is 
is  the  snbject  noun,  and  the  second  to  be  is  the  ir-Jinitiee  eoniplemen- 
tary  of  Uie  verb  is.  To  obey  is  to  enjoy.  Here  to  obey  is  the  subject, 
and  to  ffnjoy,  infinitive  complementary  of  the  verb  is,* 

*  There  is  &  peculiar  u&i  of  tlie  infinitive  (often  ia&\wih.\i«  faittre  action) 
in  such  expressions  ns  "  TJi^house  it  to  build;"  T^Oa  home  is  told,  That  mon 
la  to  blame,  Ac,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  old  ffemnd  or 
/irfaro  in/nitive,  as  some  coll  it— the  vei'bal  form  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  which 
oonafantly  has  the  partJoIe  io  prefixed.  (The  ordinaiy  mfinitive  in  that  lon- 
giiaga,  as  in  others,  was  dislJiigaialiad  by  a  peculiai-  f  eiToination,  and  did  not  us 
in  the  present  English  consist  of  tlie  naked  root  of  the  verb,  ond  it  never  ]iad 
tlie  partide  io  prefixed  to  it)  This  i/enmd  is  by  aome  coueidcrcd  a  daliM  of 
the  in^nitive.  It  is  evidentlj formed  byinflexion  from  the  infinidve  proper, 
generally  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  na  with  (and  aometimes  without)  a 
slight  modification  of  the  vowel  of  the  preeadmg  ayllablo ;  ttua,  infiniHvc, 
TELLAH,  to  tell;  gerund  or  dative  to  iellmme,  answering  nearly  to  tlia  Latin 
Biipine.  So  h^aii,  gerund  lo  hyreraie,  ivith  tlie  change  of  a  into  e.  JUificat 
or  Lujigan ;  gernnd  to  lujigcmie.  Many  of  the  infinitives  which  follow 
nouDB  and  afljectives  aeera  to  have  had  the  same  origin  ;  such  as  the  iufini- 
tives  in  the  following  esptessiona ;  Things  to  i>o.  Trees  lo  plant.  Hard  to 
BEAR,  i^ttij' TO  UDOK  ON.  Good'ro  EAT,  A'asyTo  ujABH,  ita  It  is  not  Unlikely 
that  many  of  the  oxampies  classed  nnder  flic  infinitive  of  pra'pose  may  hare 
oviglnnted  fi^om  lliia  geitmd,  or  dative  of  the  infinitive.  For  more  on  this 
subject,  see  E.  Taylor's  additional  notes  to  (Jie  DiveTsiona  of  Purley,  pp.  28. 
29.  To  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Taylor  we  are  indebted  for  the  matter ,of  this 
note.  We  add  an  extract,  hearing  upon  this  subject^  fram  Vernon's  Guide 
fo  the  Anglo-Sa.-ion  Tongue,  p.  40:  "The  gerund,  which  Is  always  pi^eecded 
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(20}  We  may  thou  recognise  at  least  fonr  distinct  uses  of  the  iufl- 
nitive  after  verbs,  whioii  we  may  call  reapeotively,  the  objective  infi- 
nitvse,  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  the  ir^nitiee  compl/xnentary  of  tM 
neuter  verh^  ajid  the  infinitive  amplem«nta/ry  of  flie  aetke  verb  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  section.  Under  these,  and  the  doss  mentioned 
in  tlie  note,  wo  may  rant,  we  believe,  nearly  nil  the  infinitives  which 
follow  verbs,  and  most  of  those,  too,  which  follow  other  words. 

It  will  not  bo  necessai"?  for  the  learner  in  passing  thi'ongh  a  first 
course  in  this  book  to  take  notice  of  these  distinctions.  He  may  call  all 
complementary  infinitives,  that  is,  all  infinitives  not  employed  as  snb- 
jeot  nouns,  infiaitme  modifieations,  or  eonipl&nenU  of  verha,  nouns,  or 
adjective),  according  as  they  modify  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of 
■words.  The  infijiitive  -aied  in  comparison  after  as  and  tTian,  will  come 
under  review  when  we  treat  of  phrases  used  instead  of  accessory  pro- 
positions for  the  purpose  of  modification,  or  what  may  be  considered, 
if  we  please,  as  aVbrerriatecL  propositions,  or  contracted  accessories. 
(See  I  143:  9-16.)  What  is  called  the  infimiUve  pat  absolutely, 
comes  under  the  same  classification.  Like  tlie  infinitive  used  after  tis 
and  than,  it  is  an  abbreviated  manner  of  expressing  a  proposition,  by 
means  of  an  infinitive  of  purpose.    (See  g  142 :  18, 19.)] 

(21)  The  learner  will  remember  that  some  verbs  take  after 
them  exclusively,  the  infinitive  without  the  particle  to  pi-eflxed. 
(22)  Of  this  class  are  the  verbs,  called  auxiliary,  employed  in  fonn- 
ing  the  eomjwund  tenses.  (23)  Besides  tliese,  &e  following  verbs 
"y  take  after  them  an  infinitive  without  the  partide  to  ;  hid, 

e  (=presumo), /w^,  Ihear,  let,  make,  need,  see;  and  sometimes, 

old,  have,  knou),  observe,  perceive.  (24)  Examples,  /  bid  Urn  tell. 


by  to,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  diitive  of  the  infinitjye,  anflweiB  to  onr  in- 
finitive present,  active  and  pasBivB,  and  to  tie  Latin  supine^  infinitive  futur*, 
active  and  passive,  Ac.,  as,  Come  thfi  fa  ti5  for-spillanne!  comest  l/iou  to  de- 
strayasl  Latin,  dos  pei'ditum.  Hwaetber  is  ethre  tii  owetiianne!  Wlidher 
is  easier  to  san.  LatJn,  foeilins  dietu,  Eart  Uiusetlie  tiJenmenneaartt  Art 
tliou  he  tliat  is  (art)  to  come?  Latin,  Qui  ventunis  cat.  Eeo  bjtli  tfi  lufi- 
ganna ;  iSa  is  (miid  he,  or  mighfj  to  be  loved.  Latin,  Amanda  est"  Henea 
the  phrases,  "house  to  Icf,"  "he  ia  to  blame,"  &,c  "Wo  find  another  esonipla 
of  liiB  in  the  espreaaion,  to  mil,  originally,  to  wUtaime. 

&S)  How  nmny  flistlnct  naea  of  tljn  Inflnitiye  artet  verha  may  be  Kcognlseil,  btiiI  hnw 
may  they  bg  nimod  lespscUvoly  1\ 

(31)  Whnt  fcnn  of  llio  Inflnltlve  do  anme  rcil>3  take  after  Uieni  ( 

(Si)  WliMcliiasalKnjatakestliofomiwllliont  tlie  panicle  *o?  {*S)  Wial  other  verti 
tttetheBaDiefiirinofHistannltivoaftor  thtin?    (2*)  111  oattatB  by  examples. 
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/  dare  go.  I  feel  it  move.  I  heard  Kim  say.  Se  leU  him.  do  it,  &e* 
Most  of  these  verba  tate  the  complementaiy,  or  fectitire  infinitive. 
ExBEOiss  I.— Examples  of  the  oijectke  m^itke  for  analysis.  John 
hopes  to  aueceed.  Oeorge  meJm  to  leaj-n.  That  vum  deswa  to  oveteome 
hmnoaU.  They  sought  to  mf^  the  gate.  Bojfs  en^eet  to  become  imn. 
Ths/armer'e  son  hegan,  to  plough.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall  Justice 
oitgU  to  prevail.  John  dared  not  attempt  that  leork  Seeh  to  seam 
eirttie's  rewards.  He  learned  to  restrain  his  passions.  That  laanpre- 
tmda  to  he  &  patriot. 


B  II.,  Ill,,  &c. — Let  the  learner  form  a  giTcn  iiimit)e/  of 
propositions  conteining  examples  of  this  constrnotion. 

pisEiioisB  IV.— Esamplea  of  the  infimtvoe  oi  purpose.  Yo^  liee  to 
eat.  We  eat  to  lite.  She  stoops  to  conquer.  Men  eamie  to  seoff.  E^  rose 
to  address  the  multitude.  Men,  labor  to  gain  wealth.  MalUtttdts  came 
to  see  him.  Examples  of  verbs  modified  by  both  objective  nwm  and 
Infinitive  of  purpose.  We  sent  Joiik  to  bkinc  the  htter».  James 
called  MB  TO  tbix  me  the  news.  They  imited  him  to  show  him  at- 
tention.    They  invited  nni  to  taeb  part  in  their  deliberations. 

Ebmaee.— It  may  be  observed  that  the  first  and  last  examj*a  we 
difierent  from  the  rest.  In  the  other  esamplea  the  infinitives  e^spresa  an 
action  to  be  performed  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  but  in  these 
the  mfinitive  expresses  an  action  to  be  performed  by  tlie  pfa^on  desig- 
nated as  object  dii-eet,or  passive  object  of  the  verb,  t/ieff'  imited- 
TOM  for  to  tahe  apart-^n  order  that  he  might  lale  apart,  &e.  All 
these  inflnitivea  may  be  considered  as  abbreviated  accessory  propon- 
(wn»;  thas,  jfOM  live  to  ^ki ^-you  live,  that  yov  mat  eat;  and  so  of 
the  rest, 

ExEitoiSB  v.,  yi.,  &o.— Conatrnct  a  given  nnmber  of  propositions, 
contdning  examples  of  the  inJlniUte  of  purpose.} 

(25)  What  are  called  Uie  perfect  infinidves— -that  is,  the  infini- 
tive of  the  verb  have,  completed  by  perfect  participles— are  used 
exactly  as  the  simple  infinitives,  chiefly,  we  think,  as  objective  mo- 
difications. The  learner  may  here  be  required  to  ivrite  a  mimber 
of  praposifions  having  their  verbs  modified  by  these  compound  iit- 
finitivra, 

*  It  lias  been  well  observed  by  Grant  (p.  198,  note  2),  "Unit,  wiUi  ^a 
exception  of  let,  the  to  h  seldom  or  never  ooiitted  afier  tbo  perfect  participl* 
used  passively ;  tlma,  '  We  we  bidden  to  rest,'  'He  waa  heard  to  say,'  •  Sa 
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Examples. — Johnei^ected  to  hmefinisJi^d  his  iasi before  this  time. 
Re  intended  to  Sate  called  upon  yoa  before  hia  depai'tni'e.  ThiB  man 
seems  to  have  been  wronged  on  tlint  occasion,  &o, 

EsancKB— Form  a  ^ven  immber  of  propositions  with  verba  modi- 
fied by  coinpomid  infiiiitivea,  either  iictiye  or  passive. 

§T8.  (1)  Tkere  are  some  active  verbs  which,  besides  the  objective 
modification,  take  after  them  another  noun  cmnplemmtary  of  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb.*  (2)  Such  ai'e  the  verba  to  make,  to 
nam^,  to  call,  to  appoint,  to  elect,  to  constitute,  to  choose,  to  create.  (3) 
We  hare  examples  of  this  use  in  such  expi-esaions  as,  "  To  make 
David  idnff^ — 1  Ohron,  12  :  38,  and  32,  They  named  him  Johk. 
They  called  him  John.  The  jieeple  elected  him  fbbsident,  &c 
Here  Mnff,  John,  president,  express  what  was  made,  mimed,  called, 
in  reference  to  the  passive  object.  ){i)  This  we  majLcall  the  wown 
flmnjilem^jfj^/  of  j.lie  Mtive  verh.  (5)  If  we  form  a  question,  in- 
dning  as  before,  the  subject  and  verb,  and  in  addition  tke  objec- 
tive modification  or  passive  object,  the  answer  to  wliat  will  be  the 
nmin  complementary  ;  thus,  what  were  they  about  to  mate  David  ! 
Ana,  King — the  complementary  noun.  What  did  ili^y  call  him? 
John— -tha  complementary  noun. 

[(6)  This  modifloation  is,  lilte  the  noun  complementary  of  the  neu- 
ter vei'b,  more  intimately  combined  witii  tlie  verb,  as  regards  meaativg, 
than  any  other  form  of  modification.  If  we  speat  of  meaning  (of  the 
thmg  es^reesed),  it  is  the  action  of  the  verb  rnodified  by  this  comple- 
mentary noun,  which  paases  over  upon  the  passive  object.  If  we 
speak  exclusively  of  the  words,  the  verb  and  complementary  noun 

*  Tills  noun  uanallj  expresses  eoma  effect  or  result  produced  on  Iho  ^ai- 
SJM  <Aject  (the  pei™n  or  thing  indieafed  by  the  Dbjeciive  modi^atiim)  by  the 
notion  eipreasad  througb  the  verb.  The  Gennans  have  given  the  name/ae- 
Uiii'e  to  a  elnaa  of  modifications  including  this  and  (wliat  we  hove  ventured 
to  call)  Uienoww  crnnplerKertarij  of  the  netiter  verb,  together  with  some  other 
forms  of  modification  yet  to  be  considered.  The  Germiina  caU  flie  object 
expressed  by  nonne,  thus  employed,  the  factitive  ohjecl.  Ve  shall  iiave 
more  to  say  of  this  whole  elaaa  of  modifieations  below.    (See  §  BO.) 

S  TS.  (1)  Eelicat  wbnt  (s  Bald  of  some  actira  Vfrtis.  (3)  Eniuoernle  some  of  thf  verba 
uliicli  nro  auKciitiblo  of  this  modUlcatlon.  (3)  Illuatiate  by  exsmpJ*a.  (4)  "iVliat  insy  we 
oillHiIssiiQciosofmoaifloHtionf    (S)  To  what  qneslion  does  it  aMwer  ?    Example. 

[(6)  It«iw»t  wliat  is  said  •>!  tbis  modlficaUoa  with  lio  subElanoo  of  the  lliaslrfiLiims  an,', 
the  esamplcs. 
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combined,  are  limited  by  tlie  otyeotivo  modiflcatiou.  In  tbe  ssample 
above,  it  ia  the  actioa  of  calling  John,  or  of  electing  president,  that 
passes  over  on  the  pnrlj  represented  by  him,  not  tlie  bare  actions  of 
ealhiig  and  eleoUng ;  or,  grammaticany  considered,  the  words  calling 
JoTm,  and  electing  president,  are  limited  by  him.  In  other  words, 
ealUitg  John  and  electing  president,  may  be  regfli-ded  as  compound  ex- 
pressions,  indicating  a  single  action,  and  the  objective  sei-vea  to  limit 
this  action. 

(7)  It  is  beoanse  of  this  intunate  connection  with  tlie  part  of  the 
predicate  expressed  in  the  verb,  that  we  have  ventured  to  style  this 
modifloation  by  way  of  distinction,  The  noun  complementary  ;  and  yet 
tliis  close  connection  is  not  indicated  by  the  anrngement ;  since,] 

(8)  Tlie  ohjeetive  modification  is  placed  between  tlie  comple- 
mentary noun  and  the  verb. 

[  (9)  The  objective  modification  is  thus  embraced  within  t;,o  com- 
poiind  expression  which  it  limit?. 

(10)  When  verbs  with  these  two  distinct  modifications  come  to  be 
used  in  the  passive  form,  they  still  retain  the  complementary  noun  as 
a  modification,  whilst  the  ebjeetioe  modification  becomes  the  suliject  of 
the  proposition ;  as,  ffl  n  called  John,  He  is  elected  president* 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  languc^es  which  possess  n  form  for  tlia  no. 
cuaative,  distinct  from  the  nominative,  or  mbject  form  oi  tbe  noun,  (7ie  tohc 
pla«e»iar^  noun  does  not  retain  the  a/iousative  form  when  fttfaohed  to  the 
passive  verb.  It  always  neoommodafeg  ils  form  to  that  of  f  ha  noun  affeetad 
by  it  When  that  noun,  after  the  active  verb,  takes  Hie  Boeusative  ferm  as 
objective  modij!ealU«.  Uie  oompiemenfaiy  noun  assmnes  Uie  sftme  form ;  and 
when  It  becomes  subject  noun  to  the  verb  passively  employed,  the  oomple- 
moctaiy  noun  assumes  the  same  form,  and  stands  as  nominative  after  the 
verb.  It  may,  when  thua  used,  be  called  the  wnm  complementar<j  of  the 
posijiie  verb. 

In  fact,  it  Uien  scarcely  differs  from  the  noun  compleiaectary  of  neu- 
ter  verbs.  I?  in  the  esauiple,  He  is  called  John,  wa  consider  attentively 
the  compound  expression  made  up  of  tiie  participle  caUed,  and  the  noun 
John,  wa  shall  find  that  it  performa  much  the  same  grammatical  function,  in 
rcfei^euM  to  the  verb  ^^  as  a  noun  or  adjective  would  perform.  He  is  Wiai  I 
Ans.   CalledJohn. 

(T)  Mentton  the  roason  of  Ifio  nsmBginm  to  thfs  moaiBcatiun,] 

(S)  Whci-eisitpiflcodlnrefareDeD  tDtli8ViTbando6jsoOi'e! 

m  "Wlittt  Is  rsmarkBj  ta  rsfarnee  to  the  objeeltye  moilifioition  f 

(10)  What  Iiappena  wLan  verbs  snseeplible  of  (bis  kind  of  modiaeaaon  com"  to  be  used 
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(11)  The  verbs  aslc  and  teaeh,  tstke  two  modifying  nouiis  ^ter 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  class  of  verba  just  considered 
but  tlie  complementary  noM»  stands  in  a  very  different  relatJon  to 
the  directive  noun  following  tiiese  verbs.  In  the  preceding  con- 
sti'uction,  the  complementaiy  noun  expresses  what  the  passive  ob- 
ject becomes  tirough  the  action  espressed  by  tbe  verb.  Thus, 
The  people  elected  Washington  president.  Hers  president  expresses 
what  Washington  became  by  the  election  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  say,  The  master  taugJd  John  grammar;  He  ashed  John  a  question; 
fframmar  and  questimt  do  not  express  what  John  becomes.  And 
hence,  in  languages  wbich  have  an  accusative. foim,  and  inivbich 
verbs  of  asMng  and  teaching  take  two  accusatives  after  them  in  the 
active  voice,  the  noun  expressive  of  what  is  asked  or  taught  retains 
the  accusative  form,  when  the  proposition  is  expressed  passively. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition,  John  was  tavglit  grammar,  the  word 
equivalent  to  gi'ammar,  in  Latin,  would  be  in  the  accusative  form. 
{See  Note.) 

(12)  In  some  of  lie  consti'uctions,  where  two  modifying  nouns 
affect  the  same  verb,  tliere  is  a  suppression  of  the  infinitive  to  be. 

(13)  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  Tkey  thought  him,  a  hnave,  the 
words  to  he  may  bo  supplied,  and  then  the  consti'uction  will  come 
under  the  class  about  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  verb  is  modi- 
fied by  an  objective  noun  and  a  complementary  infnitive.1 

Note, — On  (he  eonstmclion  mth  ask  and  teach. — ©iiBjT/  /  Is  it  not  be- 
onuae  ask  and  ttiiah  are  actions  wliict  may  hava  for  tieir  pasmve  objects, 
both  jioraons  and  things,  that  they  Can  take  two  aeeusalivea  after  them  1 
%Vc  fay  both  to  ask  a  jwrson,  and  to  ash  a  gtieslioii.  When  fuestioa  is  need 
alone  after  this  verb,  it  would  be  considered  an  objecliva  raodifieafion,  per- 
haps, of  that  olflas  (mentioned  before)  made  by  a  noun  of  IciTulred  meaning — 
the  only  kind  which  some  verbs  adoiit,  and  perhaps  the  only  kind  espreemve 
of  a  thing  which  this  vei'b  admits.  (It  admits,  mora  frequently,  a  cample- 
mmlary  injhatim  witli  an  objective  of  a  pai'soii,)  Ifow,  when  we  have  oc- 
casion to  indieate  the  persoo  whom  we  asS,  and  that  what  we  ask  is  a  giies- 
Hon,  it  b  natural  to  place  both  after  the  vei'b,  aa  we  should  plaee  them  if 
Eingly  used  na  objeeiive  modifications.    Thus  the  verb  comes,  as  it  wore,  to 

(11)  Eepaat  tho  stbstnnn;  of  wliatfs  saldrftbeTerbs  fflsS»iia(BBcJ,gly!Dginiistr3tloa 
>T  esamnles. 

ess  coufililictiiiua  wlien  twoiJoilDa  moaitytbo  verb  1 
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b^je  a  double  obJedU,  v^odiMtio,^  limiting  it  in  xefercnoe  to  two  da^es  ol 
objects— the  peceon  Hsked  and  the  object  asked. 

The  aarae  reasoning  may  bs  applied,  pevlmpa  more  successfully  fo  t!ie 
verb  feaA  Tliia  verb,  in  rfgard  of  objective  modifloaljon^  espressive  of 
the  ttjag  tflughf,  is  noli  Jibe  ^k.  confined  to  nouns  of  M^ulred  meaning. 
Like  verba  completely  transitive,  it  may  take  a  great  nnmbep  of  oKeofive 
modifications  of  thisHnd.  Thi,^^-(-^j,to  U^hreadinff,^nHnff,fmh^«. 
tut,  or  any  art  or  science ;  and  with  infinitives,  to  read,  to  v>riio,  to  draw,  Ac, 
•be.  Wo  also  say,  to  f«aeb  a  pupil,  an  apprentice,  Ac.  When  only  one  or 
otha-  of  these  classes  of  nouns  ia  need  separately  after  tcaclt,  we  call  it  Uie 
objeeHve  modiflcation ;  it  espi'eaees  the  pasaive  fl^jeot;  and  nouns  of  both 
kinds  can  be  used  as  tlie  subject,  when  we  employ  the  passive  form  of  this 
verb.  WBcanBa3'-,  Ths  scholar  h  taught,  a^a.  grammar  ufavglit.  (We  nan- 
not,  indeed,  say  with  propiiety,  GrammaT  is  tat/ght  the  scholars,  as  we  car 
say,  The  scholars  are  taught  grammjir.)  Now,  when  we  have  oecasbn  to  in- 
dicate both  the  party  tnnght  and  tho  anbject  taught,  we  place  both  nouns,  al 
a  kind  of  double  objective  modifimtion,  after  the  verb.  The  verb  teaeh  may 
m  foci,  be  considered,  as  espreasing  two  different  aoHons,  as  having  two  dia^ 
«net  meanings.  One,  when  followed  by  the  name  of  a  rational  i-eoipient  of 
instruction,  and  anoUier,  when  followed  by  the  name  of  the  aubject  tauglit 
When  we  say.  He  taught  a  boy.  and  Mc  taught  Grammar,  what  is  indicated 
as  done  m  reference  to  the  boy,  in  the  first  proposition,  and  fo  giummar,  in 
flie  second,  is  manifestly  altogether  different, 

When  we  aay,  IJ'e  taught  the  boy  granimar,  we  may  be  r^rded  as  com- 
bining both  uses  of  the  verb  teach,  expreerfng  a  double  meaniug  by  a  singlo 
sign,  followed  by  the  modifications  appropriate  to  tolJi  moaoinga.  Still,  as 
in  the  verbs  before  oonadei-cd,  the  acHon  of  teachings  firat  modified  by  the 
iubject  taughtj  is  finally  modified  by  tlie  came  of  the  parson,  and  not  in  the 
reverse  order.  In  the  esample  above,  teaching  modified  by  gram,nar  is 
limited  by  the  word  Soy,  and  not,  we  think,  teaching  the  hoy.  by  the  w-ord 
gLTunnmr.  Grammar,  we  consider  in  saeh  esamplea  as  the  more  mthnaU 
modification  of  the  verb,  and  as  performing  tlie  fraction  foi  the  time,  of  a 
sort  of  ruma  complementary,  thongh  it  cannot  with  piopnety  be  called  tlie 
faetUive  ol^ecL  It  does  not  expresa  what  the  boj  foi  eiampie.  becomes 
Ihl-ough  the  action  of  the  verb  (he  does  not  become  grammai)  and  conse- 
quently, when  tiie  passive  foi-m  is  used,  and  the  j  eiwn  betotnes  the  sul^ect 
timin.  the  name  of  the  aubject  taught  does  not  as»ume  the  case  <f  the  pemn 
taught,  but  retains  the  aoeuaativo  form  in  langaagea  which  have  a  distinct 
accusative  form,  and  should  be  ti-eated  in  our  language  as  an  objectiaemodijl. 
cation,  employed  with  the  pasMve  foitn  of  the  verb.  We  sliall  find  olhei 
instances  below  of  an  objective  modification  employed  with  passive  fomis. 
(See  I  T9  :  25). 

AnnrcdoNAL  Observatioss  os  the  Nol-n  CoaPLEUEsr.iKV  op  the  Acriva 
Vehb.— Some  grammarians  alisljze  all  such  propositions  as,  TAcy  chdal  him 
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orcBident,  bj  eiippljiiig  tlie  inficitive  lobe,  TJiej  elected  liim  to  jik  jncaidenl ; 
nod  then  tbey  tiefit  tlie  instruction  as  a  cose  of  an  iitjinitiiie  after  a  verb 
Afl  tliese  gfftimnai'Una  olosa  togetlier  wMiout  distinction  all  infinitiyes  com- 
ing after  verbs,  tliey  give  themselves  no  fartJier  trouble  about  tlie  mutter. 
"  One  verb  governs  anotlier  in  the  infinitiva."  This  setilea  tbe  qnestion  in 
an  easy,  if  not  in  a  satiafaotorj  manner.  Bat  there  are,  as  we  have  already 
Been,  essential  distinctions  between  tho  fanctions  of  infinitivea  following  Tocba, 
sjpeeially  in  oar  langnage.  And  this  kind  of  inflaitive  performs  a  petiiliar 
fuQclion,  entirely  distinct  from  the  objaotiya  infinitive,  if  not  fram  the  infin 
itive  of  pnrposa.  Hence  we  3cMgnate  it^  The  Infinitive  Complementary  of 
the  Aoiive  Verb  ;  or,  if  we  nndoratand  lliat  here  it  espreaaea  a  purpose,  The 
Tnfinitine  of  Purpose  GomplementaTy  of  tlie  Afthe  Verb.-  It  is,  however, 
itnnaoeasftvy  to  distinguish  tlie  infinitives  of  purpose  info  those  which  follow 
neuter  and  those  which  follow  active  vei-bs,  since,  in  both  eituationa  fhay 
perform  tbe  aame  function  and  stand  in  the  some  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
prapoffltioD,  the  connecting  word  being  suppressed.  Thus,  in  the  pl-oposition 
John  sent  a  messenger  to  briTiff  apks^eian,  either  yor  or  in  order  we  implied 
before  the  verb  to  bring,  and  it  stands  related  to  the  proposition  hte  the 
iitfniHves  of  purpose  already  considered,  and  like  them  ia  not  capable  of 
being  rendered  into  other  laaguagea  (Latin,  for  ci^mple)  by  a  bare  infini- 

Like  the  noun  complementary  of  an  active  verb,  the  infinitiva  to  be,  with 
its  complementsiynonn,  express^  what  tbe  pnasiveobjcat — the  direct  object 
ia  made  or  becomes  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  Thii^  in 
Uie  propoadon,  They  elected  that  senator  to  be  president,  it  \&  axptaasod  that 
the  ienaloTia  made  or  beeomes  president  tlirough  the  action  of  eleeting  on  the 
part  of  tliose  repi'csentad  by  Hie  subject  pronoun  the^. 

We  may  add  that,  in  onr  opmbn,  the  propositJona,  TAei/  elected  Mm  preai- 
d^it,  and  They  elected  him  to  be  president,  are  not  exactly  e([uivalenf^  and  the 
Jatter,  as  wa  thuik,  cannot  always  with  stilet  propriety  be  snbstitntcd  foi' 
tlie  former.  The  first  is  the  proper  eapresaion,  when  the  ofSoe  to  which  the 
party  is  elected  or  appointed  in  any  mode  is  well  known,  generally  rect^ 
niscd,  definite,  as,  for  example.  King,  Jndge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, President  of  tlie  United  States,  Eoman  Consul,  Dictator,  Ac.  Tho 
fonn  with  tha  infinitive  to  be  is  more  properly  employed  when  tlie  ofBee  has 
had  no  onteeedent  existence,  or  is  not  commonly  i-ect^nised,  or  permanently 
established.  Thus  we  say  of  a  pnrty  having  no  previoiia  organization,  tlint, 
Tliey  chose  audi  an  one  to  he  their  leader  in  a  particular  entei'priso,  or  ta  bi 
their  president  or  chiurinau  for  a  particular  occaaon. 

The  reader  will  please  also  observe  Hiat  many  cases  occur  in  which  two 
nouns  employed  after  a  verb — the  one  serving  as  objective  modilication,  th« 
other  as  complementary  in  the  manner  described-^-do  not  admit  tho  interpo- 
Htion  of  the  infinitive  to  he.  For  example.  The  father  named  Ma  son  John 
or.  The  father  called  Ma  eort  John.    "We  cannot  resolve  this,  by  saying  thai 
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IE  John,  or  called  him  to  ex 

We  may  remai-k  here  that  fie  exploDation  given  of  tliia  liimi  of  conBti'n& 
t  n  Lj  tliuse  who  treat  it  as  a  case  of  apposition,  oonaidevbg  the  compie- 
B  enfa  j  j  n  in  aa  an  appoaitioo.  to  tho  objeetive  novia,  is  altogether  (msatlB- 
factory  This  oonatcnotion  and  apposiSon  (as  understood  by  the  best  gram- 
marinn^)  are  totally  different.  Wliat  -we  have  already  said  (g  89  :  28-33)  in 
e-Li  laming  tho  difference  between  tlie  noun  oomplementavy  of  a  neuter  verb 
and  ft  noun  in  apposition  will  equally  apply  in  Ihia  ease  with  Bome  siighl 
oJiaago  of  terms.  The  noun  eomplomentary  does  not^  as  in  appoaition,  aerve 
merely  to  explain  the  objective  noun,  bnt  eompletes  the  meaning  of  Uie  verb, 
and  it  18  t!  rough  the  verb  that  its  connection  with  the  objective  noun  is 
eftettcl  An  esamplc  in  -which  both  conatructJona  occui'  will  illuBtrate  tho 
difteienee  between  the  nonn  in  appoaitaon  and  the  noun  oomplementa:y,  to 
the  aatisfaohon  of  all  intelligent  readers.  Thepeopie  elected  Cieero,  the  cele- 
Irated  orator,  consul.  It  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  underatunds  the  pi'o- 
I  osition,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  fniictjona  pevfoi-med 
in  this  constmctjon  by  the  noun  oralor  niid  tlio  nonn  consul. 

(14)  Infinitives  are  frequently  employed  aa  ncnins  complementary 
with  active  verlis.  (15)  This  use  of  fie  infinitive  6ught  to  be  caj-&- 
fully  distinguished,  from  the  uses  before  considered,  if  we  would 
^ve  an  exaet  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  language,  (16)  If  we 
form  a  question  with  the  subject,  the  verb  and  the  passive  object, 
the  answer  to  the  words,  To  be  what,  or  To  no  what,  will  he  the 
infinitive  complementary  of  the  active  verb.  Examples :  They  chose 
him  to  be  their  secretary.  T/iey  chase  Mm  to  be  ivhat  ?  Ans.  To  be 
their  secretary—infinitive  complementary  with  its  modifications. 
Se  entreated  the  people  to  disperse.  He  entreated  the  people  to  do 
what  ?    Ans.  To  disperse^nfinilive  complementarr/." 

*  Infinilives  o/parpose  are  often  employed,  together  with  an  objective 
modification  after  active  verbs.  These  may  be  dislmguished  from  the  other 
dasa  of  infinJUves  by  supplying  an  answer  not  only  to  the  question,  To  do 
what!  bat  also  to  the  qtieation  For  mhat  purpose?  Thus,  They  sent  hiin  to 
fMHtoOTice  their  mmiinjf.  They  aent  him  for  what  purpose  (  Ans.  Toannounce 
tlieir  coming.  Tlie  other  infinitives  will  not  answer  appropriately  to  the 
question,  Mr  vihat purpose.  TIiLs  infinitive  of  purpose  after  an  active  yerfcv 
followed  by  an  objective  nonn  may  be  considered  aa  at  once  an  inlinitivo 
Bomplemenfaiy  and  an  infinitive  of  pm'pose,  or  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose 
used  to  coiHplele  an  active  verb. 

(M)  ■Whitremmt  Is  niniJe  In  tcfenaiceloInOntUvea!    (!5)  Ecpeni  IbooBotino.    (IB" 
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(IV)  Cai'o  must  be  taken  tp  distingmsli  conatmctions  of  this 
kiud,  where  two  accusatives  follow  a  veiL  from  the  construction  next 
to  bo  considered,  in  which  a  veib  is  modified  by  a  dalive  and  accu 
saljve  noun  or  infinitive,  and  also  from  the  accusalJTe  and  infinitive 
used  as  a  contracted  accessory.  The  means  of  distinguishing  thesp 
constructions  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  after  we  have  con- 
siiJered  them  hotli. 

EsAMPLES  roB  AuALTSia. — He  formed  «s  men.  The  Romans  called 
Oiwro  father  of  his  country.  The  people  eleeted  Marius  eomul. 
The  Senate  decla/red  Omd'Ti/natiua  diotator.  The  Gojienvment  appointed 
him  envoy  to  France.  "if«i  called  Itim.  Muldber."  "  Crimn  her 
j«em  of  all  the  year,"  "  We  made  Aha  our  leader."  The  Company 
appomted  livm  manager.  "  The  Ung  created  Monk  Duie  of  Albe- 
marle," Hia  TieigMort  chose  him  delegate  to  r^reeent  (inf,  of  purpose) 
them  in  the  convention.  "  God  made  a  mnd  to  pass  over  the  earth." 
"That  made  Uie  earth  to  tremble."  "  Thou  viilt  malce  me  to  Une." 
"  The  Zord  shall  make  men  go  over  dry-shod." 

EsmtoisEa  I.,  II,,  HI,,  &ic, — Fonn  a  given  niunber  of  propositions 
with  active  verbs  modified  both  by  an  objective  and  a  noun,  or  inflni 
tive  complementary,* 

I  79,  The  Dative  Modification,  Ob  Pbesonai.  Object  after 
riiB  Vehb. — (1)  The  dalive  modijieation  consists  of  a  nonn  or  pro- 
noun employed  without  an  intermediary  woid  to  espress  the  party 
to  which  (sometimes  the  party /<»■  which)  the  subject  is  represented 
in  the  proposition  as  jierforming  the  action  expressed  by  tie  vei'b. 

(2)  Example:  The  master  gave  JoaK  a  book.  Here  John  expresses 
fte  party  to  ivkichihe  master  performed  the  action  of  iTif/iiy?  a  boot 

(3)  Leaving  words  and  referring  to  things,  this  modification  is  called 
by  gi'ammarians  the  ^mtsoko?  c^Jecl,  as  the  objective  modification  is 
called  \hQ  pasmie  ohjecL  (By  modem  French  grammarians  it  is 
called  the  indirect  object,  as  tiie  objective  modification  is  called  the 
direct  oSjVcf.)     (4)  These  names  apply  not  to  the  words,  but  1»  the 


*  A  line  of  distinction  might  possibly  be  drawn  between  lbs  infinitive 
iinplementary  of  the  activa  verb  nnd  tlia  infinitive  of  purpose  oftev  tlie 
dve  vei-b.    Tlie  most  mni'lied  difference  ia,  that  the  infinitives  nftei:  sneh 
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things  signified,  and  not  always  very,  appropriately  to  tliein,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  ali-eady  in  treating  of  tlie  name  pas- 
sive object. 

(5)  This  dative  modificatim  is  not  confined  to  active  verbs ;  but 
tlie  most  striking  (the  best  marked)  examples  of  its  nse,  are  found 
in  connection  with  this  class  of  verbs.  (C)  The  dative  together  with 
the  objective  modification,  most  frequently  follows  the  verbs  allow, 
hrififf,  buy,  dmy,  gain,  get,  give,  obtain,  offer,  pay,  p-epare,  procure, 
protniae,  p)-ovide,  re/use,  sell,  send,  tell,  yield.  (1)  Perhaps  it  fol- 
lows some  others,  which,  lite  these,  indicate  an  action  having  refer- 
ence to  a  personal  object. 

(8)  Both  nouns  and  pronouns  (perhaps  more  frequently  pro- 
nouns), are  used  to  express  this  dative  Tiwdijkation. 

We  ^ve  a  few  examples  for  analysis.  Li  each  proposition  the 
verb  is  modified  both  by  a  noun  in  the  accusative,  and  a  noun  \a 
the  dative, 

(fl)  In  the  order  of  aixangement,  the  dative  modification  al- 
ways precedes  the  objective  modification. 

ExEsoisB  I. — They  allowed  me  credit.  John  brought  me  a  seat, 
Willimn  bought  his  brother  a  /aiw.  Th&portor  denied  him  admit- 
tame.  He  gaa:e  me  a  present.  They  offered  him  a,  commhsion.  Me 
paid  John  the  debt.  Prepare  lis  a  plaee.  He  promised  them  a  ride. 
The  host  provided  them  lodging.  I  refused  Ma  my  consent.  The/ar- 
mer  sold  m^  a  horse.    Uy  garden  yielded  me  a  large  crop,  &c. 


verbs  ns  make,  consHUde,  appotTd,  elect,  eall,  name,  At,  which  are  more 
fitncUf  faetitioe,  or  PomplementaiyinfinitJTes,  oaiinot  be  so  readily  converted 
into  (WMMory  propoaitions  na  the  infinidvea  whiob  express  more  definitely  a 
purpose,  ettd,  design,  of  flie  action  expi'eaaed  by  tha  principal  verb. 

It  is  to  ba  obaerved  tliat  the  varb  tnake  Eometimea  fates  after  it  a  Native 
and  accusative  in  our  older  writers.  "  I  made  me  great  works— I  made  me 
gardens,"  Ac  "Riches  certainly  make  iftflnseiws  wings."  It  also  sometimea 
takes  as  modificafions  an  aocttsative  and  an  inflnifive  of  purpose  ■  aa,  "  Make 
hasta  to  help  me."  "  Theii-  feet  make  haate  to  shed  Mood."  "  God  made  tha 
gi-eafer  light  lo  rule  the  day,"  &e. 

IP)  IsthUmodiflaaMoa  eooflaal  to  acilveterbst  Kepeat tho nddltloDal  wniirk.  (B) 
Enumerate  Uie  Tcrbs  most  frequently  folloii  cd  by  a  dotino  and  oiJecUi-e  moaificatinit. 
(7)  Eepeat  iiimark  afler  No.  T.    IS)  Name  tlio  classes  of  words  aiinloTeS  to  esDrew  th. 
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Ill  analysis  of  tliese  esamples,  first,  rea3  off  the  whole  subject  and 
the  whole  predicate  eepai'ately ;  nest  point  out  the  verb,  tell  to  which 
fiflas.it  belongs,  and  its  mode,  tecse,  number,  person;  then  point  out 
the  subject  noun,  telhng  class,  number,  gender,  person,  repeat  rnle  of 
concord  between  subject  noun  and  verb ;  then  turn  to  the  verb  and 
say  that  it  is  modified  by  tlie  objcoljve  (here  name  the  word),  and 
the  dative  (naming  the  noun  in  the  dative). 

For  example,  '  alloioe^  in  the  flrat  proposition  is  modified  by  tha 
objective  credit,  and  the  dative  me.  After  this,  the  otjoctive  and  da- 
tive nouns  may  be  classed  and  described. 

In  the  analysis  tlie  words  ux  Koman  may  be  omitted  as  usual. 

EsBEOiSB  II.,  III.,  &c.— Let  the  learner  write  a  given  number  of 
propositions  formed  with,  the  verbs  above  given  (or  similar  verbs,  if  ho 
can  find  them),  followed  by  appijopiiate  dative  and  objective  modi 
fications. 

(10)  Some  of  this  class  of  verbs  admit  of  being  modified  by  an  in- 
finitive and  dative.  (11)  For  example.  Be  allowed  me  to  Hde,  Prom- 
ised me  to  send,  Told  Mm  to  go,  &o. 

EsEEOiBB. — Let  the  learner  form  a  ^ven  number  of  propositions 
with  such  of  the  verbs  ia  the  above  list  as  admit  an  infinitive  and 
dative,  accompanying  the  verbs  in  each  proposition  hy  botli  these 


[RBMArat. — (13)  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  an  infinitive  holds  tlie 
place  of  an  objective  modification,  the  dative  stiE  takes  precedence  in 
the  order  of  aiTangement,  though,  as  we  shall  show  more  fu3Iy  here- 
after, the  objective  modification  has  a  closer  relation  with  the  verb  in 
sense,  than  the  dative,  and  though  in  fact  it  is  not  the  verb  ahne,  but 
the  verb  modified  or  emivpleted  hy  the  objective  noun  or  infinitive, 
that  is  completed  by  the  dative.  (18)  If  the  noun  or  pronoun  ex- 
pressing the  Aaime  moAiJlcation  is  placed  after  the  objective  (which  is 
its  natural  place  in  the  order  of  sense),  it  must  be  preceded  by  the 
preposition  to.  (14)  This  proves  the  kind  of  relation  which  these 
dative  nouns  hold  to  the  verb,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  accusatives  complementary  of  the  active  verb.  (15)  Two  cir- 
onmstances  distinguish  the  dative  modification  from  the  noun  oomple- 

(10)  In  wLntmonncroroBomooftliesovorbs  which  aiimltiiilativeinofllfled?  (11)  Gi™ 
•mmplea. 

[(13)  K*pfiiil  the  sobstanM  of  [lie  romnrt.  (IS)  When  tlie  noun  or  proiioTin  fispresalng 
UiedaUvemodifleatioolsplaeediifMrlhoobJeeUyeinoaiflnHion,  by  whntraiiat  it  bo  j.rs. 
ttAt&i  (U)  What  does  tills  prorat  (16)  Mention  the  two  ciremnsHinccB  wbioli  ilistlB- 
gulBh  the  (foJHw  mo^Jltatioti  ftom  the  neva  comj/lemmlori/  of  the  acUce  Mi'b. 
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mentnry  of  the  actire  verb ;  fii-st,  as  we  have  just  ramaiied,  tlie  da- 
tive always  takes  precedence  of  tie  olyective  modification,  wliereaa 
tlie  noun  complementary  always  follows  it;  and,  second, -when- the 
objective  modification  is  not  an  infinitive,  the  dat-ke  can  be  replaced 
without  injmy  to  the  sense,  by  tie  noun  or  pronoun  with  the  prepo- 
sition to  (or  sometimes /<«■)  placed  a/t&r  the  objective  modification. 

(16)  We  cannot  provo  tlie  natnre  of  this  construction  so  directly 
when  an  infinitive  follows  the  dative,  because  we  cannot  tJion  replace 
tho  dativo  by  a  noun  and  the  intoi-mediaiy  words  to  or /or  after  the 
iofinitive ;  but  we  ascertain  the  conatruotion  which  the  verb  requires 
when  a  nmiji  or  pronoun  (as  objective  modification)  follows  it,  and 
may  safely  conclude,  that  what  ia  a  datwe  in  this  case,  most  remain  a 
dative  when  an  infinitive  follows.  (17)  For  example,  if  in  the  propo- 
sition, John  told  him  a  story,  the  pronoun  him  is  a  dative  modification, 
we  may  be  assnred  that  it  performs  the  same  function  in  the  proposi- 
tion, John  told  Mm  to  writ6.'\ 

Note.— The  mode  of  annlyzbg  this  oonafjiiolion  hithei'lo  generally 
adopted,  by  saymg  that  the  noun  js  in  the  objective  easo,  and  iJiat  the  jwe- 
poaititm  TO  is  BuppMBsed,  appears  to  us  impi-opej-.  If  the  prepoHlion  to  Lad 
ever  been  used  with  these  datives  when  plaeed  befoi'C  the  objective  modifiea- 
tion,  tiis  explannfjoo  of  tliB  oonati-aetion  might  be  allowed.  But  we  believe 
that  to  has  never,  in  any  period  of  the  language,  been  uaed  before  nouns  or 
pronouns  employed  to  express  a  dative  ecnae,  when  phieed  before  any  kind 
of  objettivo  modification,  whether  noun,  prouonn  or  infinitive. 

This  consfa'uction  is  in  reality  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
usage  of  a  dative  modificatioa,  which  has  eontmued  in  onr  langqage  after  the 
(iiatiact  dative  fonn  by  which  it  woa  anciently  indicated  him  entirely  disap- 
peai'ed,  except  m  the  pronouns.  What  we  call  an  accusative  or  objective 
cnse  in  the  pei'aonai  prononua,  has  at  least  full  as  much  cUim  it,  be  consider- 
ed a  dative  as  an  accusative,  lu  most  of  the  pronouns,  the  some  form  served 
tlie  fimetiona  of  both  dative  and  aoonaativo;  and,  aa  regards  the  pronoun 
flioaculine  of  the  tWrd  person,  him  was  in  fact  the  ancient  daUvo  and  not 
tiie  aoeusative.  Tlie  accusative  had  another  form  altogether  distinct.  Hieai 
uIeq  descends  (torn  the  dative  and  not  from  tlia  accusative  plnra),  which  ia 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coiTeaponds  witii  the  nominative  plaral.  (See  §  155,)  It 
is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  this  construction,  to  say  that 
there  is  a  preposition  suppressed  before  the  noun.  In  the  ancient  language 
tlie  function  of  the  word  was  indicated  by  the  dative  form ;  tlie  same  is  now 
.iidieated  by  the  place  which  it  holds  in  tlie  an'imgement  befo:-e  the  objective 
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modificalion.  No  iiomplemenf,  aa  far  as  we  remember  at  present,  cscept  a 
dative  of  tWs  tiud,  can  witli  proprietj'  nlwnys  come  between  the  Toi'b  and 
Ihe  objective  laodiflcotion,  when  it  follows  the  verb.  TJie  mode  in  which 
we  hiiTQ  Tentm'ed,  in  oppo^Uon  t*i  estubliahad  usage,  to  treat  this  construe- 
tion,  is  not  only  more  coneiatent  with  the  history  of  oui"  language,  bnt  it 
prepares  us  better  ta  account  for  the  singiilaiity,  that  these  verbs  when  pas- 
uv^ljl  employed  have  sometimes  (contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  languiige), 
what  serves  aa  a  dative  to  the  verb  {actively  employed)  for  their  sidgect 

What  we  have  said  above  might  in  conaatency  he  eawied  mueli  fai-thev. 
Beddes  the  fact  which  we  aliall  notice  presetitly,  that  many  datives  after 
what  wero  originally  iniransitive  verbs,  hava  come  ki  ha  considered  objeo- 
tives,  and  fJie  verbs  which  they  modify,  in  tonseq^uence,  to  he  recognised  as 
trantitive,  the  noims  and  pronouns  which  follow  pi'epoMtJons  were  originally 
often  real  datives  in  form  and  sense.  For  instance,  in  any  of  tlie  above  ex- 
amples when  we  place  the  tioun  or  pronono,  which  serves  as  dative  niodilica 
tion  after  the  objeotive,  and  place  tlie  prepoation  to  Wore  if,  it  is  as  much 
historUidly  a  dative  aa  before.  That  ia  to  say,  the  Anglo-Saxons  employed 
the  prepo^tiou  to  generally  with  the  dative  case,  never  with  the  accusative. 
Many  of  their  prepowtious,  like  (o,  do  not  take  after  them  an  aeousative. 
But  it  would  serve  no  purpose  esocpfc  to  pei'plcx  the  student  to  revive  dis- 
tinctions which  in  ttie  pi'esent  usage  of  the  language  ai'e  marked  neither  by 
a  change  of  form,  nor  by  a  parlimilaT  arrangement,  and  which  can  now 
Eerve  no  practical  purpose. 

There  is  one  relic  of  the  old  English  dative,  which,  wo  must  no- 
tice in  order  to  explain  a  number  of  expressions,  now  obsolete,  but 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  our  older  writers.  (18)  Wo  allude  to  the 
following  impersonal  verbs  preceded  by  a  form  of  one  or  other  of  the 
pronouns,  most  generally  by  me ;  me  seems,  me  Ustelli,  me  thinks, 
and  its  past  teEse,  me  thought.  (See  §  66  :  8-14.)  (19)  The  pro- 
noun in  all  these  is  a  dative  modification.  (20)  Me  seems  is  equiva- 
lent to  it  seems  to  me ;  me  listeth,  or  Tue  lists,  to  it  listetk  to  me. 
(21)  Me  tldiThs  is  also  equivalent  to  it  seems  to  me,  and  me  tkoughi 
to  it  seemed  to  me. 

IfOTE. — This  verb  {think)  is  now  obsolete  in  our  language.  It  must 
Dot  be  confounded  with  the  verb  think  now  in  use.  In  many  of  the  northern 
dialects,  and  (what  is  most  to  our  purpose)  especially  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
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the  parent  knguage  of  tlie  English,  fliere  were  two  vcAa  neai-ly  alike  ia 
form,  tie  one  meaning  the  same  with  cm-  now  existing  verb  to  thmi,  the 
other  nearly  ivliat  we  now  express  by  Ihe  Terb  aeem. 

Aaglo'Saxon,  thenoeaii,  tiiencun  or  lliineau.  Thincan 

Past  T.  Thohte  Tlinhte  ' 

German.   DeuJien,  P.  T.  Daclife.  Dunken.  P.  T.  Dunltt. 

Thcao  two  verbs  beeamo  coufonuded  in  fonn  at  an  early  perioil  in  onr 
language,  if  not  sometimes  in  tlie  later  Anglo-Saxon;  bat  the  two  distinct 
meanings  wei'e  retained  and  reeognbed  as  disUnct  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  if  not  later.  See  Mr.  B.  Taylor's  additional  notes  to 
the  Diversions  of  Purley,  and  Dr.  Latham's  English  Language. 

We  add  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  what  has  be^  said  of  these 
foiTDs  of  expression  from  Mr.  Taylor'a  indioioua  and  leai-ned  note%  p.  xs.-a. 
"  Thus  Siiflkspeare : 

Prince.  Where  aliall  we  sajourna  till  our  coronation  ! 
Glo.        Whei'o  it  Utiiiks  best  unto  yoar  royal  eelt 

JiuJiard  the  Third,  act  3,  sc,  1. 
aa  it  stands  in  the  first  copies,  though  ainoe  altered  to  seems." 
"  'Me  seemelk  good  tliat  with  some  little  Iraine 

Foithwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  feteht.' 

Michard  the  Third,  acl^  2,  sc  2. 
'Let  him  do  what  ieemelk  him  jifxA.' — 1  Sam.  iiL  18. 
•Him  ought  not  to  be  n  tiraiint'— X«f,  Good  Wom^  429. 
'The  garden  that  so  UMd  ■m.e.'—Gkaue.  R.  Moae,  1.  1312. 
'So  it  liked  lite  emperor  to  know  which  of  hia  danghteis  loved  Lim  best' 
— Qetia  Rom.,  ed.  Swan,  1.  Ixxii.,  eh,  20. 

'He  should  ask  of  the  emperor  what  Mm  list'— lb.  Ixsxv.  il. 
•  Well  me  gmmelJ,,'  (pleaseth)  Chanc.  Conf  Am.  63.  Also  our  common 
expreasion,  '  if  you  please ;"  whei-e  j,om  is  evidently  not  the  nominative  to 
Uio  verb,  bat  isEovarnedbyi^  (complement  to  it,)q.  d.  'If  you  it  please;' 
yet  by  a  ainguki'  perversion  of  the  phrase,  we  say,  '  I  do  not  pleaae,'  '  If  she 
sliould  please,'  for  '  It  does  not  please  me,'  '  It  should  pleaae  her.' 
'  Stanlej/.  Please  it  your  majeatte  to  give  me  leave 

rie  muster  up  my  friends  and  meete  your  grace. 
Where  and  what  tune  your  mnjesfio  shall  pleafe. 

Richardtlu  Third,  act  4,  sa  4." 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  impersonal  verba  (or  verba  har. 
ing  a  proposition  or  phrase  for  their  sabject)  without  the  repreamtatiw  it, 
were  onee  common  m  our  language,  and  took  generally  a  datitie  comfia- 
meut.    See  auoliei-  example  in  Paiv  Loslj  b.  II.,  942. 

"  Sehotieshim  now  both  oar  nud  sail " 
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There  ave  many  othci'  lateiil  dntives  in  oui-  language  now  eommouly  re 
gnrded  as  objeetivea,  and  hb  expri^aaiiig  the  poamve  object  of  the  verba  whid: 
tliey  modify.  But  as  Uiese  daldves  liave  no  longer  a  disfinot  form,  and  M- 
low  voi'ba  Tvhioli  do  not  taJte  ft  second  noun  (wifhont  h  pi'epoMtion)  after 
tlicm,  we  liave  no  ready  meana  of  deteetbg  them  and  diHtinguiahing  them 
from  accusatives.  We  cauoot  detect  them  by  ehniiging  tlie  ordei'  of  airange- 
ment  as  when  tha  vei-b  takea  both  a  dative  and  accusative  modification. 
For  instance,  the  vei'fa  obei/,  when  first  inti'oduced  into  the  language,  we  pre- 
S11II16,  always,  like  the  Latin  and  French  woi'ds  from  which  it  ia  derived, 
toot  after  it  not  a  diTeel,  but  an  indirect  object — a  dative,  not  an  objective 
modilicatiou.  To  iliush'ate  tliis  we  may  g^ve  the  following  eiamiplea ;  "  To 
whoTit  your  fathera  wonld  not  obey." — Acts  1 :  89.  "Hia  aervanta  ye  ai'e 
tomh&m  ye  obey."  These  examplea  prove  that  the  translatora  of  the  Bible 
considered  the  verb  obeij,  aiiaceptible,  in  their  time,  of  ft  datave  and  not  of  an 
aeeuaative  modification,  since  they  have  evidently  intfodneed  the  prepoation 
to  in  these  two  places,  leat  whmi  aliould  be  faiken  for  an  objective  mcdiflcs- 

Wiolif  in  his  translatioQ  often  nses  the  preposition  to  before  the  nonn  or 
pronoun  which  foUowa  ohey,  showing  tliat  where  tlie  preposition  ia  omitted 
the  case  is  still  a  dative.  For  example,  "  And  thei  oheiea  to  him." — Mark 
1;  21,  In  the  following  example  we  have  proof  that  both  command  and 
obey  were  in  Wielif 'a  time  followed  by  a  dative,  not  by  an  objective  construc- 
tion, "  He  comaundith  to  wjiidU  aod  to  the  see,  and  thei  obcien  to  him." 
Wa  still  say,  approach  to  aplace,  as  well  as  approach  a  place,  trout  to  a  per- 
son, or  thinff,  or  in.  a  person  or  thing,  (the  latter  expreaaion  ia  veiy  often  used 
in  tha  ti'analation  of  Uie  Soriptores,)  as  well  as  trust  a  person,  escape  from 
a  danger,  as  well  oa,  escape  a  danger,  Thia  ahowa  that  when  tha  preposition 
is  omil^,  the  noun  after  theae  verbs  is  a  dalitie,  and  not  an  objective.  There 
aw  several  other  verba  which  take  after  tliem  nouns  without  a  preposition, 
and  which  nouna  we  now  recognise  as  objeetivea,  but  whioh,  it  may  be  fairly 
pi-esmned,  were  origmally  proper  datives,  and  the  verbs  instead  of  being 
active  or  ti'anaitive,  as  we  now  consider  them,  ware  neuter  verbs,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  after  them  an  objective  modification.  Such  verbs  are  op- 
Dose,  seme,  aaeeeed,  sucooMr,  from  the  Latin,  and  answer,  Md,  forbid,  follow, 
forsaear,  vAtlistand,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  in  these  languages  are  fol- 
lowed by  dativea.  If  no  examples  can  be  found  of  a  prepoation  employed 
to  attach  noalis  to  tlicse  verbs,  it  should  not  surprise  as,  as  we  find  nouna 
with  the  force  of  datives  so  often  attached  to  active  verbs  without  a  prepo- 
■ilion.  We  may  add  to  the  list  above  the  verb  prof  I,  which  in  the  times  ol 
"Wiolif  eometimes  Jook  after  it  a  noun  with  tha  preposition  to,  thus  proving 
(hat  it  was  not  regarded  as  Iransitiiie, — "And  tiie  worde  that  waa  herd  profi 
tide  not  to  hem"  (them). 

From  these  remark^  the  learned  reader  will  discover  tliat  our  language  wai 
ori^nally  mora  similw  thou  it  now  aeema  to  be  to  the  latin  and  Greek  lan- 
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guages,  in  rsferenpe  to  a  certain  class  of  verbs  wliiEli,  in  those  langiiagce,  fiilie 
after  tliem  ulwaja  a  dntive  modification.  The  olaea  eorresponding  in  mcaiiing 
in  Eoglieh,  eeem  Terj  generally  to  have  originally  taken  the  anme  form  of 
modification,  The  fact  has  been  concealed  by  the  gradual  dieuppearauce  of 
u  dietinet  dative  form. 

It  requires  nraeh  greater  knowledge  of  the  aonroes  from  whieli  onr  lan- 
guHo    isd         d       dftaealyhtoytl        anb       ptdmfli         h 

ng      d       thatdjfg       martdtt  these  d  t    es  whi  h  h 
com       se     llyt    b      egddaa    oonsati  Be   d      th  y  hti      be  n 

IbS'edtadlth  bmth  It  tlo- 

tea,dth         bah  qtlymtobe        t^sed        d 

w      1 1  y  d  II       peet    as      ti  ba     Ti   j  g         Hy  t  k 

piL.         fmhgftijitii  hhfll  ddifi 

tl  t       f  rm         d  U  IS    Uy  d      i    1     te.t     f      t        ti 

h 

W    d        fith      f       mf    dt       tod  J  1  th   1      t     1 

Jy       f  ]     po   tiona  m  nhith  such  leiba  ooonr,  though  we  have  thought 

tliat  it  -would  contribute  to  a  propel'  understouding  of  tlie  dative  form  of 

niodiflealion  iu  our  language,  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  the  ouriouB  i-eader  to 

Uie  iaoU  now  presented. 

In  reference  to  those  datives  which,  together  witli  an  aeousafivo,  follow 
active  verbs,  the  case  is  diffei'ent.  These  datives  cannot  be  analyzed  as  ob- 
jective modifications ;  and  when  we  must  adopt  a  mode  of  ti'eating  them  dis- 
tinct from  the  objective  modification,  it  is  bestj  we  Uiini,  to  state  the  laetfl, 
in  acoordnnce  willi  the  real  history  of  our  language.  We  may  as  well  admit 
the  fact,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  placed  between  the  active  verb  and  its 
objective  modification,  liava  the  force  of  datives,  without  any  reference  to 
the  suppression  of  the  prepositions  (o  or/or 

We  have  also  found  oui'selves  obliged  fo  lecognise  the  dative,  in  ti'eotiug 
the  impai'sonals  Me  secins,  Me  thinlcs  Ac  beoauit  this  is  neceaaary  to  the 
correct  cxplanatioQ  of  these  antiquated  etpressions  Thei-a  la-e  some  other 
imperaonals  generally  preceded  by  the  iepreMiilative  word  it,  followed  by 
nouns  which  had  originally  a  dative  foica  Instanceaare  found  above,  among 
the  esamples  quoted  from  Mr.  Taylo!  s  notes,  pleaee  is  one. 

The  remarks  which  -!ve  have  made  on  tie  dative   afford  a  key  to  the 
explftuationof  such  expi-easions  as  "Woe  IB  met    and    Oi    w  I      h       — 
Btsmhold  and  Hopkins.     Me  and  him  are  aimply  dati\  es,      t      nsati    s, 
is  commonly  supposed  through  inattention  to  the  feet,  th  t  f  thes» 

forma  (liim)  was  once  used  exclasivelj  in  the  datne  sense      nd  th      th 
(me)  nsed  both  in  the  dative  nnd  accusative  sense     Tliert         hk  ly       uy 
other  espressions  which  may  be  readily  e-<plamedm  the  sam   m  nn        P 
haps  Ah  me  is  to  be  tlius  explained.     The  expiession  'Wo  -worth  the  day 
(EKckiel  SO:  2^  is  also  thus  exphuned.      Worth  is  a  verb  (meaning  to  is,  to 
beeoine]  current  in  the  Ai^lo-Sason,  and  andenHy  used  in  'Engliah,  and  still 
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JnGevman;  iJoi/ stands  us  dative  modification  to  tliia  verb.     Tlic  lucaniug 
is,  Woe  be  to  the  day. — See  Biahop  Lowth'a  note,  qiioted  below. 

We  find  foiir  exumples  of  worth,  Witt  its  dative  modificatious,  in  the  fol 
lowing  fonr  lines  of  Gbaucur : 

Wo  worth  the  f aire  gemme  vertulease; 

Wo  vxrrCh  the  hearbe,  also,  tliat  doth  uo  bote  (i.  e.  help,  remedy)^ 
Wo  viorfh  the  beaiity  that  kiontVins&e  ( i,  e.  without  oompaaaion). 
Wo  morlh  that  wiyht  that  ti'fide  eeh  tinder  fote. 

Troilus  and  Ores.  ii.  344. 
Here  gemme,  kearbe,  beauit/,  v/iylit,  are  all  datives  to  worth,  in  their  re- 
epeotive  propoaition9=Woe  be  to  the  fiur  gem,  Jsc 

It  desei'Ves  to  be  remwked,  na  a  curious  fact  in  tho  hiataiy  of  the  tranai- 
tion  of  woi'ds  &om  theii'  original  meanings  and  conati'uotion,  that  persuade 
now  takes  afler  it  an  accusative  of  the  person,  and  whut  is  equivalent  to  a 
dative  of  tlie  thing  (that  is,  a  noun  preceded  by  the  prepoMtion  to),  iliough 
in  Latin,  both  stiadeo  and  perauadeo  take  the  dative  of  ihe  pei'son  and  aeou- 
Botive  of  the  thing ;  as,  perauasif  id  eia^Ih  persuaded  this  to  them.  We 
Bay,  He  persimded  them  to  thia. 

(22)  Ttere  is  anoUiei-  iact  in  relation  to  datives,  placed  between 
active  verbs  and  their  objective  modification,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  since  it  is  essential  to  the  explanation  and  correct  analysis 
of  certain  forms  of  expression  of  frequent  recun-ene«  in  our  lan- 
guage. (23)  The  feet  to  which  we  refer  is  this,  that  those  verba 
■which,  actively  employed,  admit  these  datives  followed  by  accu- 
satives, when  the  expression  assumes  the  passive  form,  often  take 
what  sei'ved  as  dative  modification  {or  indirect  object)  in  the 
active  form  for  their  sub/ect  noun.  (24)  To  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
ample; we  say  in  the  active  form,  Theporler  refused  him,  adinit- 
ttmce,  md  in  the  passive  form,  Admittance  was  refused  to  him  hy 
tlte  porter,  oi  using  the  dative  without  a  connective,  Admhtakcb 
was  refused  him.  Here  we  employ  regularhj  (In  conformity  with 
the  universally  I'ecognised  laws  of  language)  admittance,  the  objec- 
tive in  the  active  form  for  subject  in  the  passive  form.  But  we  also 
very  often  (perhaps  more  freqnentiy)  say.  He  tiias  refused  admit- 
lance  ij/  the  porter,  usurping  the  pronoun  which  ser\-ed  as  dative  in 
the  active,  for  subject  in  the  pa^ive  form  of  expression,  contiary  to 
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the  general  analogies  or  laws  of  language.  (26)  Ilere  the  learner 
will  observe,  that  the  paasiTe  verb  retains  after  it  the  objective  modi- 
fication, as  happens  with  ttie  passive  fomis  of  leach  and  a»k,  and 
fcome  other  verbs  in  the  ancient  languages,  which,  like  these,  take 
two  objective  modifications  in  the  active  form.* 

(36)  Caution.— Be  cai'eful  not  to  confonnrt  witJi  these  verbs  which 
take  two  OBjEoriVE  modiJicaUons,  those  which  take  with  the  objective 
a  noun  complementary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  snob  noun  coin^ 
plementary,  though  used  aftei-  the  pasMve  verb,  stands  ia  a  very  dififei'- 

^3omo  grammarifina  contend  that  tliese  passive  forms  of  expresaion,  in 
whieh  the  indireet  object  of  the  aclive  form  serves  as  subject,  are  to  be  re- 
jeofed  OS  altogether  improper  and  nngramraalJcia  There  is,  no  doubt  a 
Mud  of  irregoJaiity  in  tiiese  pa^ve  forma  We  Jiave  admitted  this,  in  sfl'y- 
mg  that  they  are  eonti'ary  to  the  general  analogies  of  language.  They  are 
rai'e  in  other  languagea,  thongli  not  exdusively  confined  to  EngliiOi.  But  It 
Ib  too  late  now  to  proscribe  tJiese  fornis  aa  bad  English.  Tlicy  are  used  by 
our  best  anthor^  and  by  the  best  apeaters. 

We  BUBpeet  that  this  construotiou  has  oii^ated  in  an  insensibk  extenuon 
of  tlie  fame  usi^e  to  tlifBc  verbs,  followed  by  a  dative  and  aecusative  whieh 
at  first  perhaps  ertended  only  to  verbs,  followed  by  two  acoosafivi  We 
can  with  propriety  say,  both  Ormnmar  !»  tausM,  ajidOTw  sc/sote-  it  tauglU. 
Hence  we  say  with  propriety  in  the  jMisaive,  The  scholar  is  tanglit  gmmmar. 
And  fram  such  esprea^ons  a^  The  scliolnr  ia  taught  grammar,  probably  an 
inaenable  transitjonhas  been  made  to  Iho  usage  m  qnesUon,  where  as  in  the 
passive  use  of  teacfi,  the  pel^3on  aifected  by  the  action  becomes  the  aubject, 
m  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  the  fact  tliat  this  person  does  not  stand  in 


e  relation  U 


le  of  teach  t 


express  its  direct  object. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  use,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  now  become  a  settled  idiom  of  our  language;  and  it  is  vain  for  the 
gcammai'iaQ  io  attempt  to  oj'adicate  it.  Ma  h>dness  u  to  exldhit  the  laa- 
SiMge  as  it  is,  not  to  attempt  to  make  U  ahal  he  fancies  it  sTiOtild  be.  When 
a  form  of  expression  is  not  yet  firmly  established—universally  received— in 
the  language,  but  apparently  maMng  its  way  towai'ds  general  usage,  the 
grammaiinn  may  with  propriety  employ  his  efforts  to  suppress  it^  if  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  general  laws  of  langimge,  or  if  it  in  nny  way  offends 
good  taat^  But  what  is  once  established,  be  had  better,  lite  a  man  of  mod- 
esty and  good  aenao,  admit,  and  spend  hb  effoi'ts  in  neoounting  for  its  recep- 
tion, in  oontmvention  of  general  principles,  ratJisr  than  iu  Ibe  Q^ixoU(^ 
attempt  to  extirpate  all  tlie  apparent  anomalies  of  speech. 

(20)  Kepeat  tiio  caBUoc. 
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ent  relation  to  the  uoim  -wMoh  serves  as  objective  of  the  aotive,  and 
snbjeot  ot  the  passive  foiTa  of  proposition,  raries  its  case  as  this  noua 
varies  its  foncfion,  and  never  holds  the  relation,  of  oijeciwe  modification 
to  a  passive  verb. 

TVe  subjoin  a  few  esamples  for  the  purpose  of  illnstrating  tliese  pe- 
cnliar  passive  forms  of  expression,  and  also,  incidentally,  the  use  of 
the  dative  modification.  These  passiveswhioh  take  the  indirect  object 
for  their  snbjeot  are  confined  to  a  few  verbs  {ezcliisively,  we  believe, 
Buoh  as  we  have  ennmerated  above)  which  take  a  personal  or  indirect 
object  without  a  preposition  between  them  and  their  objective  modi- 
fication. Even  these  are  not  all  employed  passively  in  the  manner 
described.  We  present  below  the  two  active  forma  of  expression 
made  with  each  verb,  the  one  wit?i,  tlie  other  mthout  a  preposition 
before  the  indirect  object,  and  the  two  passive  forms — one  regular 
with  the  pasme  object  for  its  subject,  the  other  (we  may  call)  iAiom- 
atia,  witli  tbepereonal  cibject  for  its  subject. 

Act.  with  Preposition,     The  minister  qff'ered  a  pendon  to  Aim, 

Act.  without  Prep.  The  minister  offered  Mm  a  pension. 

Pass.  E^ular,  A  pendonviaa  offered  Mm,  or  tohim,hj,&D. 

Pass.  Idiomatic,  Be  was  offered  apennon,  by,  &c. 

Act.  with  Prep.,  He  promised  a  present  to  ine. 

Act.  without  Prep.,  He  promised  me  a  present. 

Pass.  Eegular,  A  present  waa  promised  me,  or  tome. 

Pass.  Idiomatic,  /  was  promised  a  present. 

To  make  the  learner  familiar  with  these  constcuotions  let  him  writ* 
a  ^ven  number  of  pi-opositions  after  the  model  exhibited  above  (esem- 
plifying  the  two  active  and  two  passive  forms),  with  the  following 
verbs :  allow,  deny,  pay,  refuse,  tell.  Let  him  afterwards  analyze  his 
examples,  or  he  may,  wlien  writing  the  propositions,  accompany  them 
with  the  abbreviations  used  in  a  written  analysis. 

When  called  on  to  analyze  the  idiomatic  passive  form,  for  example, 
!ieaspromitiedapresent,h6.yii\i.saj,  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  passives 
of  ash  and  teach,  that  the  verb  waapromised  ia  modified  by  the  objective 
noon  present.  If  any  question  is  made  about  a  passive  verb  taking  an 
objective  modification,  tlie  learner  may  reply  that,  27ie  verig  allow, 
DENY,  orPKE,  PAY,  EKFUSB,  TBLL,  ifio.,  taHng  after  tlimn  a  daUne  and 
0 J^ecitDB  modification,  sometimes,  tckea  passively  employed,  tttke  the  da- 
tive or  personal  direct,  instead  of  tlie  passive  oiject  for  their  sxiijeet, 
and  retain  the  same  o^ective  modification  as  leTien  actively  employed. 

tToTB. — The  grammaiioDS  have  geaemlly  olnssed  ask  and  teach  with  t3i'.«« 
verlja  which  take  an  ocooaative  and  dative  to  modify  them.    But  we  Ib'uk 
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that  aek  and  Uach  dlffei-  widely  from  Hiig  class  of  verba.  A^k  aud  Uaeh  dc 
not  naturally  take  after  the.n  a  no.m  witli  tlie  proposition  to.  to  expr«»  the 
person  who  n  a^ked  or  i«,^7,t  It  ia  „ol,  Tre  think,  in  aeeordanee  ^ith  the 
general  usage  of  the  language  to  Bay,  I  asked  «,  qvesthn  ro  Hnr  or  ^  gues- 
li<,«.  wcs  ™M  to  him.  We  do  not  say  that  such  expi-esaioos  are  never  em- 
ployed; but  we  aay  tlmt  they  ai-e  not  so  conaislect  wifh  ancient  and  well 
received  and  reapeofable  usage  as  to  say,  Tai^ked  blm  a  q,K,li«»,  or,  &  ^a. 
Hiked  a  quemion.  ItaiigM  grammar  ■CO  him,  though  perhaps  sometimes  used 
appears  fo  us,  if  not  absolutely  ungi^ammsficnl,  at  least.  Inconsistent  ^m 
ancient  and  estabhshed  usage,  aa  well  as  ^umsy.  la  the  passive  we  always 
eay,  Hewas  taught  gramnrtaT,  not  Grammar  was  tavghi  to  him.  The  form  of 
CKpi'cssion,  Grammar  urns  iaugM  him,  is  perhaps  awkward,  but  it  appeal's  to 
ua  less  objeetiouable,  than  Grcanmar  ubs  laaght  to  him. 

In  a  word,  the  two  nouns  wMoh  foilow  a»k  and  teneh,  are  both  to  be  re" 
^vded  as  aceusaUves,  and  the  employment  of  these  two  aeousativea  after 
^em  .3  to  be  accounted  for  perhapa  in  the  manner  attempted  above  (S  78, 
JNote) ;  and  these  two  verba,  as  we  have  before  said,  form  a  peculiar  class  by 
themselves.  '' 

On  the  contrary,  Oie  verbs  allo^,  d^y,  offe,;  Ac,  can  aiwaya  tate  after 
them  in  both  active  and  paaaive  forms,  their  personal  object  preceded  by  the 
[n-epoaition  ^0,  without  violence  to  the  senae;  and  when  no  proposition  is 
used,  and  ihspersoT^  object  ia  placed  before  the  passive  object  in  the  order 
of  aii'angement,  the  esse  is  always  to  be  considered  a  dative,  never  an  aeciiaa- 
tive.  For  example  in  such  expi-essioas  as,  John  pr-miitsd  noi  aisiHance  ■ 
AmHance  mis  promised  bzm  hj  John,  sm  ia  a  dative,  never  an  aeousative 
Even  when  pi^eceded  by  the  preposition  it  ivaa  in  the  ancient  language  a 
dative;  for  Hie  prapoeilion  to  often  preceded  a  dative,  never  an  nooiiaative. 
But  this  belongs  fo  another  place. 

The  fact  that  we  have  retained  in  so  many  instances  the  dative  ««  in 
our  language  after  ti.e  dative/am  had  disappeared,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  of  onr  grammarmns.  and  hence  their  analysis  of  certain 
consfjuctiona  is  iar  fi-ora  aatisfeetory.  Bishop  Lowth  suggests  in  a  note  tlmt 
when  pei'soual  pronouns  witlioiit  a  preposition  or  infe.-mediaiy  are  used  fo 
express  the  peiMnal  object  after  a  verb,  they  may  possibly  be  datives.  Dr 
lafhara  bas  brought  the  dative  use  of  the  pronouns,  and  the  fact  that  the 
forma  now  colled  objective  or  aeeuflative  «iaea,  all  served  anciently  as  do- 
bves.  prominently  fo  view.  But  as  far  as  I  recollect,  he  baa  not  noticed 
that  nouna  under  the  same  circumatanoes  serve  as  dativea,  viz.,  when  the 
noun  expressing  the  personal  object  is  placed  next  tlie  verb,  and  before  the 
accusative.  We  transciibe  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Lowth's  note,  as  it  both 
Banetions  and  illusti^ntes  the  view  we  have  given  of  this  construction  The 
reader  will  notice  that  we  bave  used  some  of  bia  examples  ali>«idy. 

The  note  is  appended  to  an  obsei-vation,  contradicted  hy  bia  better  ludK- 
ment  expre^d  in  tbe  note.    Tlie  observation  k  reiieat^d  by  every  gener* 
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lion  of  hia  followers,  to  fhu  neglect  of  liis  valvinble  and  ivell  supportea  Bug- 
gcstioH  in  the  note.  Tlie  best  thinga  of  Dr.  Loicth  are  not  those  wkUh  hava 
been  mod /reel;/  appropriated  by  some  of  his  followers.  The  oliaemitioii  ia  as 
follows:  "The  prepoaitionn  to  and  for  are  often  understooa,  chiefly  before 
the  pi'onoun;  ns,  'Oivo  me  the  boolr;  get  me  aome  paper;'  that  is,  to  me, 

NoTR— "Or  in  tlieae  nnd  the  lilie  phrases,  may  not  me,  thee.  Mm,  her, 
Its,  which  in  Saxon  are  tiie  dative  cnsea  of  Hieir  respaoljvc  prononns,  be  eon- 
aidered  as  bIj]1  continuing  snch  in  flia  Engliah,  and  inoliiduig  in  their  veiy 
foi-m  tlie  force  of  the  prepositions  io  and /oj- /  There  are  eei-fainly  aome 
other  pliroses,  which  are  tfl be  resolved  in  this  manner:  'Wo  isms/'  The 
phrase  is  pure  Saxon,  '^iVaiame:'  me  is  the  dative  case;  in  English,  with 
the  preposuticQ,  to  me.  So,  'methinlcai'  Sasoo,  'methincth:'  i^i  So«il. 
'As  m  M(™jto.'^ir  JolmMaundevjlie.  'The  Lord  do  that  which  aeemeth 
him  good.'— 2  8am.  x.  12.  '  Well  ia  kirn,  tliat  dwelleth  with  a  wife  of  un- 
deiBtanding.'  'Well  ia  Uin,  that  hath  found  prudence.'— Ecolos.  sxy,  8,  9. 
'  Wo  worth  the  flay  I'  Ezet.  xxx.  2,  that  is,  '  Wo  be  to  the  day.'  The  word 
vmrth  ia  not  the  odjeetive,  but  the  Saxon  verb  tMorlhan,  or  viorthan,  fieri,  to 
be,  to  becoin^  which  is  often  used  by  Chaucer,  and  ia  still  retained  ns  an 
anxiiiary  verb  in  the  German  longoago." — Intro,  to  Eng.  Gram  pn  169 
170,  cd  1178. 

g  SO.  [Oebbe  of  Sbquenoe  of  MouiFicaTzoss  oe  Complemests. — 
Bfcfore  dismissing  this  subjeot  of  modifying  nonus  attached  to  verla 
and  nouns  witlioiit  the  intervention  of  other  words,  it  may  be  naefu! 
to  say  something  about  tLo  order  of  sequence  of  different  forms  of  m^i- 
aeaUons  or  complementi.  "We  Lave  already  tonched  this  snbject  inci- 
dentally, but  it  is  proper  to  invite  the  attention  of  tlio  student '  more 
directly  to  a  snbject  of  such  importance  to  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  atructore  of  language. 

We  havo  noticed,  as  ive  proceeded,  the  sequence  in  order  of  or- 
rangement  of  the  several  modifications  which  we  have  treated.  (2) 
To  recapitulate,  the  noun  in  apportion  generally  follows  th^  prindpal 
noun;  the  mourn  adjeoHvel^  emphyei  precedes  it;  the  nouncomple- 
mmtary  of  tlie  meniei-  verb  follows  the  verb ;  the  gmitvte  ease  modijl- 
caUon.  precedes  the  principal  noun ;  the  objecti-ce  modificati«n  nsnally 
follows  the  verb,  and  comes  next  to  it,  except  there  is  a  dative  mod^ 
cation-,  in  which  case  this  latter  takes  precedence ;  when'  there  is  an 
oJrjectice  and  a  noun  emnplementary  after  nn  active  verb,  the  objective 
regularly  takes  precedence  of  tlie  complementary  noun, 

1 80.  [(J)  What  !a  meant  by  lie  Order  of  ecQnouee  of  MoaiflcolIoiB?  Ans,  Tiie  order 
In  which  niodlficatLons  fnllow  the  prhiMpai  lyord.  (3)  Eecapitnlate  what  liM  been  sola  in 
rctersnce  lo  tlie  oiHerotseqiifJUii  of  Uie  sevetnl  modlflaitioiis  alrcsdy  freated. 
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But  anotliei-  question  presents  itself  ia  reference  to  tlie  sequence  of 
modifications,  or  tlie  manner  in  which  laodifiaations  or  cmnplemenU 
follow  each  other — a  ([uestion  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  inves- 
tigation  of  the  structure  of  language,  and  one  to  which  our  ordinary 
grammarians  have  unfortunately  paid  little  or  no  attention.  Indeed, 
the  imperfect  clamsy,  irregular,  ungatisfiictory  mode  of  gi-ammatical 
analysis  hitherto  generally  adopted  tends  to  hide  this  question  from 
the  student  of  grammar.  (3)  The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  this ; 
when  two  or  more  modifying  words  are  attached  to  a  jtrincs^itti  word, 
which  has  the  precedence  in  seme  or  which  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected in  sense  with  the  principal  word  ?  (4)  Before  we  enter  on  the 
direct  examination  of  this  question,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  when  two  or  more  complements  of  different  kinds  ai-e  attached 
to  the  same  principal  word,  they  are  not  attached  to  it  separately 
and  independently  of  each  other,  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  the  principal  wurd.  (5)  On  the  contrary,  the  oorapleinent  most 
indmately  connected  in  sense  with  the  principal  word,  and  the 
principal  word,  bound  together  as  one  oomponnd  exprefsion,  are 
both  completed  by  the  complement  which  follows  in  the  "rder  of 
sense.  (6)  Hest,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  question  about  the  order 
of  sense  or  meaning  is  not  the  same  with  that  in  reference  to  the  order 
of  arrangement.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  an-angement  in  speakmg 
and  the  order  of  seme — of  thought — do  not  always  coincide.  (7)  In 
feet,  as  regards  tlie  instances  of  two  modifications  of  dUtinet  Mtids 
attached  to  the  emie  principal  word  which  we  have  been  exaroirmg, 
tho  order  of  thought  and  the  order  of  the  arra^ement  of  the  toords 
most  commonly  differ.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  fact 
in  the  note  upon  the  modifications  which  follow  the  verb  teach. 

(8)  To  return  to  tlie  ori^nal  question;  let  us  take  an  example 
first  of  the  construction  in  which  the  activo  verb  is  followed  by  pn 
ohjectiw  rmaifieation  and  by  a  mun  Bomplementary.  (3)  The  Senate 
declared  (Hncinnattts  JXefator.  (10)  Here  the  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  nouns,  CiMitinatm  and  Dictator,  used  to  modify  the  verb  de  ■ 
clared,  has  the  more  intimate  connection  with  it,  or  which,  talten  in 
connection  with  the  verb,  is  farther  modified  by  the  other.  (11) 
This  question  we  already  answered  in  giving  the  name  ernnplementary 


(3)  State  tlie  qnestlon  ,vl.ldi  now  presents  itsolf  for  a«.>)<totlon. 

(4)I{q.entthepre. 

nnd  ptindpil  word,  A-o.    (6)  Eepcat  tho  remsrt  ibont  the  otfltt  of  » 

WMnnd  the  order  0. 

bBppensIn  the  modi. 

l\'im^T^  already  con^aered  In  rcftrenoa  to  this  mattev  ( 

ttheesamplo,     (10) 

Wliatqnestton  Is  raised  In  reftrenee  to  Hieesampie?    (11)  Wliere  lia 

s  this  leon  plrciBlT 
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to  nouns  perforiiiiBg  functions  similEtr  to  thoee  of  the  word  Dictator 
in  tlie  above  proposition.  (13)  The  complementary  noun  lias  tlie 
more  intimate  connection,  'witli  tlie  verb ;  it  computes  the  expression 
of  the  action  performed  by  the  senate,  which  compkU  action,  is  limited, 
by  adding  the  word  Cincinnatus,  to  the  person  bearing  that  name. 
(13)  In  other  words,  the  action  declaring  Dictator  is  restricted  to  Cin- 
idnnatva,  and  not  the  action  of  declaring  alone,  unmodified,  limited  to 
Oinciniiatm,  nor  the  action  of  declaring  Cvndnnatvs  restricted  by 
Dictator. 

(14)  Again  the  same  question  recurs,  when  we  employ  both  an 
objective  and  a  dative  modification,  after  a  vei'b,  which  of  th^e  two 
modifications  is  most  intimately,  most  directly,  or  firat  in  sense  con- 
nected with  the  yerb—the  acoumti'ee  or  tlie  datitet  For  example — 
The  inetmietor  gate  Mm  a  looh  (15)  Here  it  is  manifest  that  the 
objective  imdiflcatUni,  book,  comes  fli-st  in  seme,  though  it  stands  last 
in  the  order  of  arrangement.  It  is  not  gcme  alone,  but  gate  a  book, 
that  is  restricted,  limited,  or,  to  nse  the  more  general  term,  imdifieA 
by  the  dative  nnt,  (16)  It  is  perfectly  obvions,  when  the  same 
function  is  performed  by  the  word  Mm,  preceded  by  the  prepoMtioD 
to,  that  the  oljeetdte  modification  cornea  first  in  the  sequence  of  seme, 
as  it  tlien  does,  also,  in  the  order  of  arrangement ;  The  imtractor  gave 
a  Tjooh  TO  HIM ;  here  pore  «  "booli  is  limited  by  to  him.  (17)  So,  also, 
in  reference  to  all  noun  and  preposition  modifications  (or  adjonots,  as 
some  call  them — a  name  perhaps  too  vague,  bnt  vei^  convenient  on 
accoant  of  its  shortness)  following  active  verbs  with  objective 
modifications.  Tirat,  as  regards  sense,  the  verb  is  mo^ed  bj  the 
objective,  and  then  the  compoimd  expression,  made  up  of  the  verb 
and  the  objectiee  noun,  is  modified  by  the  noun  with  a  preposition. 

(18)'8o  ftir,  then,  as  regards  those  forms  of  modification  of  tlie 
verb  already  considered,  the  regular  sequence  in  reference  to  sertse  is, 
that  the  eompUmentary  no^in,  when  there  is  one  in  the  construction, 
has  the  closest  connection  with  the  verb,  and  the  expression  formed  by 
the  verb  and  it  comes  nnder  the  influence  of  the  modifications  snper- 
aiided.    The  objective  noun  comes  nest  in  the  order  of  sense,  and  all 


™.o™ 

a? 

<12)Eciwattlieansn-«. 

(IS)  Repeal 

the  lolte. 

■  pert 

of  the  iHiBwet  In  othei 

(14) 

lyscKi 

w»oa^««!Mmodlflc»- 

meBfiritili  sense!    11- 

by 

exumple.    (Id)  Uluslrato 

b7lh««LS=lt 

bj-tiior 

Dim  proceaca  by  tbe  parti 

data.    (IT)  How  la  It  1, 

eace  to  tbs  Bcqnonce  o( 

the  noui 

d  prgposiOon  uid  obJMtlv 

emoaiflssOoi 

(IS)  Bepent  whst  la  n^i  bj  •"»}  o 

freupUnlnUoiL 
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Other  forms  of  moilifi cation,  suoli  as  datives  and  noiiua  witt  preposi 
tious,  &c.,  affect  the  espressioa  made"  up  of  tiio  verb  and  objectiTC 
noun ;  or,  in  cnse  there  is  present  a  complomentai'y  noun  as  well  a? 
an  objective  noun,  affect  the  espiQbsionmado  up  ot  the  \eih,  tlecom 
plementaiy  noun,  and  the  objective  noun 

(19)  We  shall  he  able  hereafter,  without  difeculty  or  tedious  ex 
planation,  to  apply  these  ismarks  ut  noticing  the  tequmce  ot  the 
several  forms  of  modification  which  remain  to  be  treated  Far 
the  same  order  of  sense  may  be  traced  and  onglit  to  be  oarefnlly 
traced,  in  all  cases,  not  only  when  we  attach  modifications  consistmg 
of  single  words  or  phrases,  but  also  when  we  employ  aeeessory 
propositions  to   modify  the  subject  or  pi-eduate  of  the  prinaipal 


(SO)  Snoli  is  the  mode  in  whicli  the  most  complicated  propositions 
ai-e  built  up— such  is  their  sfmckive  or  cosaTiiKOTioH.  "We  lay  the 
foundation  with  tlio  subject  koun  and  the  vekb.  To  each  of  these 
we  add  the  first  complements  necessaiy  to  qualify  tliem  (to  express 
more  exactly  our  meaning)  ;  and  to  what  we  have  thus  consti'ucted, 
fitill  other  complements,  one  after  anotlier,  till  we  have  completed  the 
intended  strneture ;  just  as  in  erecting  a  house,  we  commence  -with  the 
foundation,  and  add  stone  after  stone,  not  to  the  foundation  alone, 
bnt  to  the  part  of  Oie  structure  already  raised,  tiU  the  whole  is 
finished.* 

*  The  same  order  it  ia  oar  wish  to  inij'oduee  in  tiia  analysis  of  langai^B. 
We  endeavor  to  follow  in  the  reaolntion  of  every  propoaifion  the  order  ol 
thought  puisued  in  lie  coastruotion  of  the  proposition.  The  method  we 
adopt  ia  Uiua  daagned  to  be  at  once  analylie  and  sytithetie,  or  constructhe. 
By  this  method,  the  Isamer  is  made  femiliar  with  the  art  of  biuldiug  up 
eeutanoea,  and  not  merely  fauglit  to  talia  up  the  disjecta  moniiro— Ihe  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Btruoture — without  a  proper  regard  to  their  place  in 
the  building;  In  other  word^  we  esamina  the  parts  of  the  building  I'e- 
garJed  as  a  dnuiture  standing  in  all  its  joat  proportions,  and  not  the  mass 
of  waconnected  ruins  which  I'esnita  from  ite  violent  demolition. 

Wa  thinlc  that  this  plan  is  much  better  calonlated  to  guide  tlie  yonng 
rtudent  to  the  correct  construction  of  sentencaa,  to  oultivftte  a  nice  pereepfion 
of  the  defects  of  ill-oonstructed  sentences,  and  to  prepai'e  iiim  to  amend  with 
ease  and  promptitude  any  imperfection  which  he  may  defects  The  plan  pni^ 
sued  ia  intended  to  make  him,  if  natural  good  taste  is  not  wontjag,  an  ae- 
eomplialied  architect  of  Uint  curious  and  complipated,  and  beautiful  and  most 
aaeful  structure — IiAnguaqe, 
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(31)  Wo  luast  not,  liowevar,  be  imderstood  an  asserting  that  evei-j 
modifleation  13  added  to  the  whole  stractnre  already  laid.  (23)  Often, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  principal  word  is  affected  by  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  modificationa  or  complements,  sometimes  with  a  connec- 
tive ittdicating  co-ordination  between  tliem ;  both  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  principal  word,  but  entirely  independent  of  eajili 
other's  influence,  and  not,  as  ia  the  examples  above  noticed,  the  modi- 
fication last  applied  affecting  the  prvncipal  word,  as  ali-eady  vtodijied 
by  the  other.] 

We  have  now  enumerated  and  considered  ail  the  modifications  (so 
far  as  we  know)  wliich  consist  of  a  noun  separately  employed,  whe- 
ther in  its  original  or  in  its  inflected  forms,  with  the  eioeption  of  a 
few  modiflcations,  wliich  we  purposely  reserve,  till  in  the  nest  section 
we  have  prepared  the  way  for  their  easier  esplanalion.  We  nest  pro- 
ceed to  ti-eat  of  a  class  of  modifications  which  consist  of  a  noun  in 
connection  with  another  word  essential  to  the /oJ-m  of  modification.* 


*■  Wc  mean  "another  word"  which  ia  not  ft  mera  modifioation  of  the 
modifying  word,  A  word  modifying  a  noun,  ueed  itsolf  as  a  modification, 
ia  of  common  o«oun'enca  in  the  sti'ucture  of  language,  but  tlils  word  ia  not 
caseotial  to  Ibaform  of  the  modificatjon  into  which  it  entei'a.  It  has  simpiy 
a  modifying  word  foe  ita  ptineipai.  Take  as  an  ejaunpla  the  following  pi-o- 
posltion,  John  killed  the  shepli^rd'a  dog.  Hare  "  dog,"  the  objective  loodifl- 
cfttionof  "SiH^"  is  itself  modified  by  the  gaoilive  "sAepAenTs."  But  this 
ia  not  eaaentjal  to  the  form  of  modification  which  we  call  objecliBe.  The 
learner  is  already  prepared  ia  treat  such  coaetrnctious,  as  he  boa  been  in- 
formed that  the  modificationa  of  which  nouns  are  susceptible,  are  applicable 
to  them,  not  only  in  tlieir  fundaon  as  aubjede,  but  in  all  tjieir  functions. 
But  when,  on  tlie  eontraiy,  we  employ  a  noiiB  and  pfeposilion,  to  mo. 
dify  a  word,  the  prepoailJon  ia  esiential  to  the/onn,  and  cannot  he  treated 
ij  a  iBodifleatioa  of  the  iiouii.  Some  oon^der  the  noun  a  complement  01 
the  preposition.  We  rather  consider  (as  will  appear  below)  the  noua  follow- 
ing the  prepoatiou  as  a  eompiement  of  the  principal  word,  affjsr  hfAug^rsI 
modified  by  tlie  preposition, 
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§  81.  (l)  Vm  ittd  tiJH  lii=  liecn  btliat .,  ilimst  t\'-liMvely, 
confined  to  tlio  two  great  chssps  of  woids  iiiiicli  foim  tbe  funiH 
meDtal  parts  of  eyery  proposition— the  tetb  and  tlie  noun— the 
noun  emplojed  is  svhject  mmn,  and  the  noun  employed  in  tlie  se 
veral  ministeiipg  functions  which  it  pprforms,  vnlhout  the  aid  of 
other  words,  in  modi^ing  both  \erbs  and  nouns 

(2)  We  now  mtioduce  ■>  third  class  of  nonl':  employed  e\clu 
sively  for  tlie  puixose  of  m  DdifieitiDn,  called  1  j  gnmmanTOs  pke 
I'oamoRs.  (3)  This  Latin  name  jsje^wsifiore,  indicates  what  u 
placed  he/ore  (4)  It  has  been  gn  en  to  this  diss  of  words  because, 
atleastin  one  of  their  functions,  they  are  ^^awt?  (m  Litm  ■ilmf>st 
always,  and  veiy  generdly  in  other  languages)  hefoie  the  noun 
whidi,  with  them,  toims  a  comphr  modification  of  ^m^ principal 
word  (5)  This  name  tan  scin.eli  be  defended  aa  appropriate, 
since  It  does  not  apph  to  this  clisa  of  worrls  m  all  tlie  functions 
which  they  perform  in  kngua(,e,  noi  even  universiUj  in  i  single 
function  ,  bnt  as  A  his  obtained  the  sanation  of  long  ind  general 
usage,  -v.  e  shall  be  contented  to  emploj  it, 

(6)  As  the  piepiaitions  ire  compantn  ely  few  m  numbei,  we 
subjoin  a  hst  if  the  words  geneiallyreco^'niseU  as  belonging  to  this 
class,  that  the  learner  miy  have  it  undei  hjs  eye  in  following  oui 
remarks.  It  would,  perhipi,  save  time  and  liboi  m  his  future 
studies  in  gramniahcal  anali/m  to  commit  this  ahoit  li'it  of  words 
carefully  to  memory, 

S  81.  (1)  Eepent  Uie  aubslnnce  of  the  inlrodnelMj  remark. 

(2)  WhstnewclMsof  worasf5now)a(roaii«d?  (3)  Wli^l floas  tJ,« n^mo  prtpoelHon 
.odkiite  f  (4)  Whj  lias  ti^  DBmo  been  given  to  tho  wordB  ef  ihi,  clsES  ?  (5)  Co  the 
nniiie  be  ileftaded  aa  peifectly  appropriate,  and  why  not? 

(0)  Wlat  tensoB  Isassignea  for  givlns  ji  list  of  preposilions! 
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(7)  A  LIST  OF  TITH  "W0ED3  GESXBALLT  OLASSBD  AS  PEEPOSITIOSS. 

A-bout,  A-bovG,  A-crosa,  After,  Against,  A-locg,  A-mid,  A-iaiilst) 
A-mong,  A-mongst,  A-round,  At,  A-thwart,  Be-fore,  Be-hind,  Be-low, 
Be-neatb,  Be-side,  Be-sides,  Bo-tween,  Be-twixt,  Be-jond,  By,  Down, 
For,  From,  la,  Iti-to,  Of,  OfF,  On,  Over,  Eouad,  Since,  TJirougli, 
Througli-ont,  Till,  To,  To-ward,  To-watds,  Under,  Under-neath,  Un- 
til, Un-to,  Up,  Up-oc,  "With,  With-in,  Witi-ont. 

(8)  We  may  add  to  tliese  a,  a  corruption  of  on,  in,  wn,  Bome* 
times  of  of;  and  o'  still  used  before  the  noun  clock  (and  formerly 
before  other  nouns)  as  equivalent  to  of,  or,  perhaps,  Bometimes  on, 
and  pronounced  nearly  like  a,  the  preposition.  On  and  in  are 
equivalent,  in  Anglo-Sason,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion of  OK.* 


*  Wehnvo  omitiadintlifl  list  above  several  wocdseoionioiily  classed  with, 
the  prepositions,  but  -whicb,  manifestly,  belong  to  daases  of  words  -wliose 
fiineUoDB  ore  bettei-  dafioed,  and  more  easily  comprehended.  Tha  ptaposi- 
tioiis  have  been  a  aouree  of  much  pei'plesity  to  Hie  gromnmi'ians,  imd  tlie  ia- 
eonaistenciea  and  abaurditiCB  with  wliioli  eveu  leai-ned  and  philosophical 
authoiB  are  chargeable  in  rcferenoe  to  them,  bare  brought  reproneh  "n  the 
science  of  grammar.  We  iLffl-'efore  adopt  the  priniaple  of  elassing  no  word  with 
them  that  can  claim  a  place  elaewhere.  The  words  which  wo  have  excluded 
are  except  and  save,  obvionBly  the  imperatives  of  the  verbs  except  and  saxn, 
and  capable  of  being  alwaya  fj'catod  ae  such ;  eoneeraing,  excepting,  regard- 
ing, rtfpeding,  touching,  which,  ai'e  parfidples  taking  an  oijeeltiie  modijicalion  ; 
during,  Kottmthsianding,  aooompanying  a  nonu  in  tba  case  absoluie,  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective,  as  the  gi'ammai'ians  eiToneonsly  repraaent ;  and  near, 
nigh,  nfiCt,  which  are  adjectives  taking  after  them,  not  an  accusative,  but  a 
Sa^re  case,  io  the  same  manner  as  the  adjective  like,  nnlike,  Ac.  Eimnd  should, 
perhaps,  also  he  cselnded;  but  as  it  occurs  in  coostruotionB  that  could  not  be 
easily  analysed  if  round  is  simply  conadared  as  pei'fcrmiDg  tJic  functions  of 
either  an  adjective  or  a  noun,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  ii  £>U  is 
also  classed  here  as  well  as  with  tha  conjunctions.  We  doubt  whether  Iha 
nceusatiyea  which  sometimes  follow  btil,  are  not  always  really  the  objective 
modifications  of  a  verb  suppressed.  If  so,  but  is  in  aueh  cases,  as  elsewhere, 
a  eonjuncfion.  That  a  word  not  of  tlie  class  of  verbs  takes  after  it  an  accu- 
sative (tba  giamroaiian  knows  not  wby),  is  ample  reason  to  place  it  among 
tte  rexaljons  prepoations.  Doing  so  is  always,  we  prraoitie,  to  be  taken  as  a 
eonfea^on  of  ignorance. 

(T)  Ecpeat  tlie  list  Df  pteposltloiiB ;  flrstthea1nipleprepositloiis,Bnaaft8rwsrds  tliocota 
poDnd  merlteJ  'by  a  lijplien  (-). 
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_  [(9)  The  woras  ennmei-ated  above  perforai  tLree  distinct  fanctiona 
m  our  language.  (10)  We  do  not  m^an  that  each  of  them  eeverally 
■  performs  these  threo  funotioDS,  but  tlint  there  are  three  functiocs  per- 
formed by  the  class  taken  together ;  of  tlieso  fnnotiona  some  perform 
perhaps  but  one,  some  two,  and  some,  again,  all  three, 

(11)  1st.  Many  of  them,  together  with  cei'toia  other  ivorda  never 
used  sepwratdy,  and  therefore  called  im^arabU  pr^ositiom,  are  used 
in  formii^  compound  words.  (13)  They  ai-e  prefixed  to  verbs,  nonns, 
adjectives,  and  to  otlier  prepositions,  and  in  this  oase  generally  modify 
the  signification  of  these  woi-ds.  (13)  We  have  ezamples  in  doton-fall, 
-for-give,  ij^mi,  off-^Hng,  onset,  omr-floio,  uTidsr-sland,  vp-Tiold, 
mtli-drav,,  &o.,  and  in  serorat  of  the  prepositions  in  the  list  above  of 
which  the  component  parts  are  separated  by  a  hyphen.  (U)  It  will  lA 
obserred  that  many  of  the  above  list  ai'e  compounds  of  a,  con- 
tracted or  corrnpted  from  <m,  and  be,  another  form  of  h/  united  with 
other  words,  generally  nouns  or  adjectives ;  as,  a-cross,  oblong,  a-midst, 
a-round,  he-hind,  heside,  &o.* 

(15)  2d.  Some  of  these  propositions  we  employed  alone  and  as 
separate  words  to  modify  verbs.  {U)  (In  this  case  some  say  that  the 
preposition  is  used  admrbially.)  (IT)  We  have  examples  in  such 
expressions  as  Ke^  okt,  equivalent  to  Ke^  at  a  distance;  Gmne 
OS;  m  ioalh  or  rides  abovt;  Cast  up  accounU;  "■  I  keep  under  im 
Oody."  " 

IfoTK.— Ill  tia  lust  two  examples,  and  espedally  iu  the  last,  it  cannot  be 
olleged  ttat  the  preposition  connects  the  nonns  aew««i«  and  body  with  the 
^•erb^,  or  tlnitra  with  tliose  nouns  in  foiining  o  compound  modification  in 
the  manner  about  to  ba  described  tmdai-  the  nest  function  of  thia  class  ot 
worfe.     Under  is  certainly  not.  as  in  the  case  we  oi^o  about  to  desci'lbe,  a 

•In  fact,  when  wa  hnva  removed  all  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  a  pi>aposition  with  woids  of  other  classes  and  by  the  union  of  two 
prepoationa  from  tha  list  pi'aaented  above,  the  number  remaining  is  veiy 
sroalL  We  havo  rendered  tha  distincfJon  between  tie  simple  and  compound 
prepositions  visible  to  the  eye  of  tha  leamar,  by  separating  tha  component 
parts  of  those  certainly  known  to  ha  compound  by  a  hyphen. 

m  Ut™  mnny  drsttact  fiinoUong  do  tlieae  words  perfo™  1  (10)  Eape^t  tlio  ifmarfc  In 
isference  to  tbeir  pcriimnaoce  o!  these  fnnctloDS. 

(Il)WI,atlatUetoMnofllloMdiiEaofthe6e«.QrtIs,ai,dwh«totlisr^ordsMecfl,pI<,^ 
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modiHoation  earning  in  the  ordei-  of  seme  between  kesp  and  hodff  ;  but  bodg 
ia  eitlier  the  objective  modification  of  fcwp  miifer,  regarded  as  a  compound 
verb,  or  else  tlie  espi'Cssion,  heep  my  body,  is  fni-thec  modified  by  «iiAr  —  la 
keep  my  body  uiufer.  Tlia  first  ia  perliops  the  ooiTect  view  of  t!ie  subject. 
In  tliiB  case  nil  the  difference  between  this  form  of  funoUon  and  tJia  first  is, 
that  in  the  first  the  pi-eposition  is  placed  before  tind  miitss  with  the  verb  in 
fomiiog  a  compound  word,  in  the  last  the  preposition  remains  a  separate  word 
and  comts  after  the  verb.  In  Uib  latter  use  of  prepailJOQ^  our  laogu^ 
resembles  the  Gennao.  Tliia  kugnage  throws  much  light  on  tlia  subjeet 
befoi-a  us,  woce  it  affords  numeroua  examples  of  eompounda  of  this  kind,  m 
which  the  pi-epoalJon  in  eerfiun  consti-nctiona  ia  connected  with  the  verb, 
as  in  Ho.  1st  abore ;  in  other  consfi-uoliona  it  is  detached  from  the  verb,  and 
frequently  appeaiB  aftei'  several  modificaUona  at  Uie  dose  of  the  proposition. 
When  employed  in  this  wuy  after  verba,  and  not  followed  by  a  noun,  the 
gi'ftmmariana  generoAly  caU  these  words  adverbs.  We  think  it  ia  move  con- 
wstent,  more  convenient,  and  attended  with  less  perplexity  to  the  learner,  to 
give  them  always  the  aame  mme,  aioco  in  the  distinot  fuuctions  which  they 
perform,  they  retain  the  same  sense,  and  ance  a  part  of  them  must  be  re- 
c^niaed  as  pi-epoaiiona,  becaoee,  aa  we  have  sl.own  elsewhe.-e,  they  render 
the  verb  to  which  Hiey  ni'c  anhjoined  tranative,  and  capable  of  asaummg  a 
pSBMve  foi-m.  Thus  we  any,  Hook  upon  him,  and  17m  man  is  holced  upon  ; 
look,  which  is  Mramithe  without  the  piepoation  becoming  Itansitive  and 
capable  of  being  employed  passively,  when  the  prtposiUon  tipo»  is  added 

If  we  should  feel  iiielined  to  deviate  torn  the  piactice  ot  calhiig  these 
words  invaiiably  by  the  same  name,  it  would  be  to  distinguish  thoge  oc^i 
MODS  when  some  of  tJiem  perform  the  funcUon  of  conjunctions.  Eveu  this 
funotiou  diffeiB  in  their  case  litUe  from  then'  mo-rt;  oonapiouins  function  Uiat 
which  we  arrange  third  and  last  m  order.  In  the  one  case,  Ihey  ai'e  used  in 
coiiueotion  with  a  noim  to  modily  a  verb.  In  the  other  with  a  proposition  in- 
stead of  ft  noun  t«  serve  the  same  puriioae.  It  is  only  neoefiairy,  thei'efort^ 
when  we  treat  of  conjunctions,  to  remark  that  some  of  the  prepositions  are 
employed  to  perform  similar  functions. 

(18)  8d.  We  now  come  to  the  third  function  which  these  words 
perform ;  when  united  with  a  noun  they  sei-ve  ns  a  modification  to  a 
verb  or  to  another  noTin,  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see  hei-eafter,  to  an 
adjective.  (19)  This  use  is  common  to  all  these  words,  and  is  that 
from  which  their  name  is  derived,  because  tkey  ore  most  commonly 
placed  lefm-e  the  aocompnnying  nonn.  It  is  the  use  chiefly  regardeil 
in  our  treaUses  on  grammar,  the  only  "se  recognised  in  mncli  that  ia 
taught  concerning  th«se  words. 

(18)  -Wliat  \>  tb6  tbM  fan«toa  wiildi  thsse  worJi  r«(i>rm  ?    (ID)  EcpQ.t-vlL,t  iB  «)a 
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(20)  A  prepo^tion  and  aoun  thm  employed,  we  shall  call  tho  Nomi 
and  PEEPosiTiOM  modijkation  or  complement.*  (21)  This  form  when 
applied  to  a  noan  we  may  call  Ttoun  andpr^mitioa  modn.  of  a  noun; 
and  when  applied  to  a  verb,  noun  and  prepmtion  moOn.  of  a  -vei-h. 
(23)  "We  believe  tliat  all  the  worda  in  our  list  of  pi-epositions  may  be 
employed  in  company  witli  noans  in  forming  modifications  for  verbs ; 
bat  some  of  them  cannot  be  so  employed  in  forming  modiflcationa 
of  nonns.t 

(23)  The  preposition  most  freqnentJy  employed  in  forming  a  modi- 
fioatioa  of  noans  is  of.  (24)  This  preposition,  ibUowed  by  a  nonn, 
expresses  nearly  tlie  same  meaning  as  the  genitive  ease  modification' 
already  considered.  Thus,  Tlie  hopes  of  man,  and  Man's  hopes,  ai-e 
eqnivalent  espressions.  So  of  J7«  rmard  of  viHve,  and  Virtue's  re- 
via/rd,  &c. 

»  We  ai-e  strongly  tempted  to  boiTow  from  some  of  ow  predeoeaaora  the 
name  ea^cl  tor  tliia  spades  of  modificataoa,  because  of  its  broTify.  The 
name,  Iiowever,  seems  too  vaguo,  and  equally  applienHe  to  some  other  eom- 
plamenfa.  We  snggeat  it  iis  a  aubatitufe  to  Uioae  wlio  may  olianoe  to  prefer 
it  to  ora-  more  di'awhng,  bnt  more  eomplelely  descriptive  name— a  name 
wUoh  oonveya  nearly  ail  that  has  been  said  to  the  pnrpoM  about  this  form 
of  modiflcalioD,  embracing  merely  faet^  without  leaning  on  any  theory  of 
the  funotions  of  these  words-trae  or  false.  We  regard  this  for  the  present 
as  a  compound  modification,  consisting  of  a  prepoaildon  and  a  noun,  and  we 
enter  not  here  info  the  conlrovei'sy  about  fi.e  nature,  origin,  or  u^  of  l]ie 
preposition. 

I  Even  when  apparently  employed  after  noons,  this  form  of  modification 
a  supposed  by  aome  of  the  grammoi^iaus,  perhaps  not  ivithoot  reason  to 
modify  not  the  nonn  directly,  but  a  verb  or  adjeetive  suppressed.  Thus,  in 
the  phrases,  TAe  house  above,  before,  M.md,  ielow,  beiiealh,  beside  .fee.  iha 
church,  i>itu<Ued,  or  soma  similar  word  is  supposed  to  be  suppressed.  It 
might  also  be  suspected  that  of  is  suppressed  after  Uiese  prepositions,  m  well 
as  nfuaied  before  them.  It  so  the  phrase,  The  house  hdde  t/u  oharcl,  =  T/ie 
house  b;/  the  side  of  the  ckureli.  In  this  manner  all  the  eompounds  begin- 
nmg  wiUi  be,  as  before,  below,  &c,  and  all  the  oompounds  begiunmg  with  a, 
might  be  dismissed  from  the  hst.  and  the  number  of  these  words  about 
winch  any  mystery  remains,  be  gi'eatly  redueea.  But  it  is  not  neoessatr  to 
trouble  tlie  ieamer  in  the  early  stage  of  his  grammatJeal  sU.dies  with  these 
speculations. 

(20)  mat  a™«  do  >ve  ei™  to  thi,  fl,rm  of  modiBoaUon  f    (SI)  wtst  dklioHoB  i„  „- 

(28)  Which  prepofiEUon  Is  moBl  ftequcn tly  cmplovalin  fiumirw  n  modifleaUm  nf  n  . 
Pt)  Ecpeat  That  issaffl  of  the  modiflcaaon  made  with  of,  and  HiZitU«  by  sn  e-sam^ 
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(35)  P.EstiRi; .^Sometimes  two  prepositions  are  eiiiplojed  togethei 
in  forming  this  kind  of  modification,  as,  Se  came  J^om  beyond  tht 
rieer;  out  of,  from,  within,  from  without,  wer  against,  dcienfrom, 
dmen  to,  &c.,  are  employed  in  this  way.  Perhaps  in  domnfrom,  and 
diyam  to,  down  Bhould  ho  considered  as  employed  io  the  second  func- 
tion, and  onlyj'JVffl.  and  to  as  employed  in  the  third.* 

(36)  Ihe  preposition  a  in  ifa  separate  state  is  chiefly  employed  bs 
fore  the  vm-lal  nouns  m  ise.  Thu3  nsed  it  is  ive  believe  a  cormption 
of  on,  or  in.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  form  of  esprc-sion 
in  freatmg  of  the  verhs.    (See  §  Gi.) 

(27)  In  aiiMysis,  ivlien  a  preposition  occurs  in  tlie  fhat  ftmction 
no  remark  is  necessary,  as  the  componnd  into  which  it  entera  as  a 
part  is  treated  as  a  single  word.  (38)  "When  the  preposition  in  tie 
second  ftmction  (separate  from  the  verb)  oeonrs,  we  call  it  simply  the 
preposition  modification,  and  say  in.  acaly^s  that  the  verb  is  modified 
by  sttoh  a  preposition,  naming  it.  Some  call  all  prepositions  thus  used 
adverbs.  It  would  be  less  objectionable,  pei-haps,  to  call  them  prepo- 
sitions adverbially  employed.  (39)  "When  the  noun  preceded  by  the 
preposition  occurs,  we  say  in  analysis  that  th^  principal  nonn  or  verl>, 
as  it  may  chance  to  he,  is  modified  by  the  JMun  and  preposition,  re- 
peating the  preposition  and  noun  employed. 

In  written  exercises  the  learner  may  employ  the  following  abbre- 
viations: Prep,  for  preposition,  Prep.  Modn.  for  preposition  modi- 
fication, and  N",  and  Pr^.  Modn.  for  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fication.] 

(30)  The  noun  which  enters  into  this  form  of  modification  is  al- 
ways considered  as  in  the  accusative  case.  (31)  When,  pronouns 
which  possess  a  distinct  accusative  form  enter  into  this  modiflcatjon, 

*  All  fliese  esflmpks  of  double  ptepositbos,  niay  be  vised  witii  good  ef- 
fect to  pi'ove  tliat  these  words  expi'eas  on  independent  sense,  and  not  a  mei'a 
relation  between  othar  worJi     See  ndditionol  remarlis  on  the  preposi- 


(SQ)  Eepeatn-hatlsaddlD  refeFfnoo  to  llie  pi-eposiUon  a. 

(27)  Wbit  Is  saii  In  reference  to  the  sunlfsts  when  the  preposIUon  In  \ts  flr 
occnra  7  (US)  How  do  ve  treHt  the  prepoalUon  In  analjals  when  ire  find  it  In 
fimetion  f  (39)  Hon'  ilo  we  eonduot  Uie  aoslysls  when  11  oconra  in  Its  tblrd  fnn 
'flwed  by  a  iieun  f] 

OT  lawliatcasoiaaie  noun  wlilBh  follows  tlio  prepotition  alwiya  cousiae 
^)  BqieatwliatleEaldorproDOiuisibibwti^prGposlEloiia,  nad  lilustrato  b;  cxa 
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it  is  always  tlieii'  £LCCiisative  form  wBidi  ia  employed.  Examj-ks, 
from  me,  to  us,  towards  tlu:e,  beyond  him,  be^e  her,  among 
thein,  &e,* 

In  reference  to  tlii's  point  the  leaiiier  may,  for  convenience,  adopt 
the  following  rule. — (32)  Rule.  In  the  nouji  and  prepositimt 
modification,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  in  the  aociisative  case. 

[t83)  As  regards  the  order  of  an-angement,  other  forms  of  modifi- 
catioa  occurring  in  the  eame  proposition  almost  invariably  take  the 
precedence  of  the  noMn  and  preposition,  when  the  modifications  fol- 
low the  j^rfeci^aJ  word.  (84)  Sometimes  the  noun  and  preposition, 
espeoiolly  when  they  express  a  drcwnstance  of  time,  plaee,  order,  i&c, 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  proposition,  the  suhjeet  standing 
between  them  and  the  verb  which  is  modified.  (35)  When  they  follow 
the   verb   in   company  with   the  simple  modificalJons,  such  as  the 


*  In  the  Buoieut  language  (the  Anglo-Sason)  otlier  cases  besides  the  accu- 
sative were  used  in  conaectJon,  with  prepositions.  Some  prepositions  were 
followed  always  by  the  aoousaliTO  of  their  acoompanjiog  noun,  otiiera  by  a 
dittive,  and  still  others  by  a  genitive.  Sometunes  the  same  pceposiliou  was 
followed  by  one  or  other  of  these  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  asser- 
tion which  it  and  the  noua  served  to  complete.  The  genitive,  we  believe, 
was  never  much  employed  after  prepositions — and  in  the  most  ancient  times 
only  after  a  few  of  these  words.  At  all  events  theuseof  this  raise  with  pre- 
jioffltions  has  long  Hnce  entirely  ceased  in  one  language.  And,  as  ivo  Imvg 
no  distinct  forma  for  either  the  dative  op  oeousative  in  nouns,  and,  as  tliei'a 
is  now  but  one  fonn  of  the  pronouns  for  the  datjve  and  accusative,  all  dif- 
ference among  the  pi'epoaifiona  in  I'eferenoe  to  the  oaao  of  Hie  word  which 
accompanies  Uiem,  ia  completely  concealed  in  the  English  of  fte  present  day. 
It  often  happens  that  the  form  of  a  pronoun  which  follows  a  preposition  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  dative,  not  an  aeeuaative.  But  there  is  no  prnotieal  nee 
in  compelling  the  learner  to  fell  what  case  each  preposition  toot  after  it 
seven  centuries  ago,  or  in  reqoiiing  him  to  dlstingnish  when  the  case  wiiich 
now  follows  them  ought  to  be  conaderad  a  dative,  and  when  an  accusative. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  even  in  the  pronoun^  has  been  long 
consigned  to  oblivion.  And  it  is  only  as  a  historical  faet^  or  when,  as  in  re- 
ference to  the  dative  modification,  it  tlii-ows  light  on  the  construction  of  the 
longTiage,  that  it  is  useful  to  i-evive  jt. 
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oljeatice  or  datke  mtf^jrfcaf ions,. the  objectiye  and  dative,  being  more 
cloaely  connected  in  sense  ■with  tLe  Terb,  are  arrangecl  nearer  to  it 
than  the  noun  andpreposiUim.* 

(39)  As  r^ards  ihe  order  of  sense,  theprincipal  word  already  modi- 
fled  by  the  more  intimate  complemeHts,  is  farther  modified  by  the 
noon  aad  preposition.  (87)  T"or  example,  JohrC a  friend  tent  him  a 
present  en  Tuesday.  Here  the  verb  Ben(  modified  by  the  aociisatlTe 
present,  and  dative  Am,  is  farther  modified  by  the  noun  and  preposi- 
tion on  Tuesday,  expressing  a  oironmstance  of  time  less  closely  connected 
with  the  action — less  essential  to  the  assertion  than  the  objective  and 
dative  complements.  The  whole  assertion,  sent  him  a  present,  is  mod- 
ified by  the  words  on  Tuesday. 

(38)  Often  a  principal  vrord — especially  a  verb — is  afieoted  by 
several  w)un  and  preposition  modifications.  (88)  "When  one  of  tliese 
modificationa  is  more  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  principal 
word  than  the  rest,  it  onght  to  be  arranged  nearest  to  it.  Por  exam- 
ple, Be  dined  with  fuis  friends  h^ore  his  d^arture.  (40)  If  we  cbange 
the  arrangement  of  the  modifications  in  this  proposition,  we  change 
the  sense,  or  render  the  assertion  ambiguous,  (il)  In  many  oases,  mo- 
difications of  this  kind  hove  a  connection  with  the  principal  word  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  sometimes  it  might  he  difScnlt  to  decide 
which  lias  the  closest  connection  in  sense.  (i2)  In  such  cases  there 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  arrangement.  (43)  In  propositions 
where  several  of  these  modifi    t    is       nr  there  is  often  an  order  de- 

■*  Aootlier  reason  besides  th  conn  t  n  m  senae,  might  be  assigned  for 
this  oi'der  ot  arrangeroent    In         1  nj,  t  is  only  by  aiTnngement — 

by  pladng  nouns  immediately  aft  th  b  which  they  modify — that  wo 
can  dearly  indicate  ovir  int  ti  th  t  th  y  shall  perform  the  fimeKona  of 
objective  and  dative  eoroplem  t  On  h  trary,  the  nonn  and  prepoai- 
Uon  tt^ether,  wherever  placed,  espraas  a  definite  function,  and  ilierefore  ad- 
mit more  lotitnde  of  choice  io  regard  of  nrrangeoient.  In  language^  which, 
lilie  the  Latin,  have  distinct  forma  for  the  ocouaative  and  dative  cnaes,  even 
a  greater  ktitade  of  arrangement  of  objective  nnd  dative  modifications  is 
allowed,  than  with  ns  in  respect  fc>  the  notm  with  the  preposition. 

(38)  What  is  Bald  In  refotenoe  to  UiB  orflor  of  aonsof    (87)  Give  esamyles  ana  Ulnetra- 

(33)  Bepeni  tlie  lemaric  tbaat  s  principal  -word !  (30)  Whon  more  (haa  one  of  ti^eae 
noim  and  prepo^Uon  iwdifiatiliUnia  stb  iqiplled  to  the  same  word,  how  ore  they  to  lia 
BiTongoa?  Gl™  eiample.  (40)  What  happenB  if  we  change  the  arrangement !  (41)  Ee- 
pcat  irliat  fa  saLd  of  hidepondont  modiSaitions  of  this  class.  (42)  What  Kinark  is  maac  \a 
roBjrence  to  the  arrangomont  In  such  esses  f    (43)  Continue  the  remark.    (44)  Jfepeatwhal 
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cidedJy  preferable,  as  briiigicg  out  inore  cleaa'Iy  tlie  osaut  meauiog  in. 
tended  by  the  writer  or  speaker ;  and  good  sense  and  good  taste  are 
to  be  employed  in  discovering  tbis  order  in  each  pai-ticnlar  case.  (44) 
To  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  this  iiind  of 
modification,  and  of  adverbs,  and  aeceasory  propositions,  the  chief 
difiereuce  between  a  perspicuous  and  a  confnsed  writer,  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  style,  may  generally  be  traced. 

(45)  Eemaek.— When  two  or  more  nouns  in  connection  with  the 
same  preposition  ai-e  employed  to  modify  a  priMipal  word,  the  preiw- 
Ktion  ia  generally  espressed  only  with  the  first  noun,  and  suppressed 
before  the  other  nouns,  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  can  readily 
supply  it  Thus  we  say,  A  mm  of  intelligence  ar^  integritj,,  equiva- 
lent to  A  mm,  of  intelligence  and  or  inteQi-iiy ;  the  second  w  being 
suppressed  by  elUpm,  aa  it  is  caUed.  That  gentleman  trmelM  through 
Frawe,  Germany,  Sviitzerland,  Italy  and  Spain;  instead  of  throv^h 
France,  THEOUOn  Germany,  tjieotoh  Su>itierland,  &o.  Good  taste 
must  determine  when  snch  suppressions  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  bo 
admitted.] 

ExAMPTES  BOB  AsAhYsm.— John  tramelled  from  London  to  Mm- 
bwrgh  bff  railroad.  I  sent  him  letten  liy  the  packet  on  Wednesday.  1 
gone  him  letters  to  my  Tn-other  in  the  eowntry.*  In  tJie  beginning  God 
created  the  heav^u.  The  mm  oflenevoUnce  receites  the  r&eard  o/his 
virtnous  aeU,  in  thia  world  aod  the  world  to  eome.  (To  come,  itiflnitivc 
modification  of  noun  !MrR  See  g  71.)  "  The  fe^  of  ths  Zord  is  the 
beginning  qfhnotoledge:'  "  iJmcmSej-now  thy  Creator  in  the  daye  of 
thy  youth.'" 


*  The  I«amer  wUl  pkaso  tate  notice  tliat  the  noun  and  preposition  in 
toantry  are  not  a  seeond  modiiiealJoQ  of  the  verb  mnt,  but  modify  the  noun 
6rotlisr.  The  verb  gave  stondfl  in  the  relaUon  of  principal  to  tlie  words  Mm, 
tillers,  io  brother;  but  iroiSn-— iteelf  a  modifying  word-stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  priiuiipal  to  in  the  country.  Theao  difltinetJons  omnot  be  too  oarefnily 
oliaerved.  In  tradng  them,  the  student  is  tracing  the  connection  of  thought^ 
through  the  oonneolion  of  the  signs  of  thought  He  is  learning  to  thlnlt 
accurately,  to  develop  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  writing  subjeoted  to 
iiis  analysis.  All  propei'ly  couduetod  analysis  exhibits  the  sense  of  a  posaige, 
BO  far  OS  that  is  determined  l)y  Uio  eo,istrttcti<m  of  languHge.  That  analysis 
or  parshy  whioh  does  not  effect  this  is  mere  pedantic  gibberish. 
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"  On  eagle-pirdons  home, 
(TiiQ  muse)  Attempted  ihrough  the  ewmmer'ilaee  to  rise  ; 

Then  sw^(  oV  autumn  mth  the  shaiowj gale;. 
And  now  ammg  Uie  wintry  clo^ids  ogam, 
SolVd  in.  tho  doubling  atorm  sTie  tries  to  soar; 
To  smell  hw:  note  uiitAall  the  rushing  wiji^/ 
To  mit  her. sounding  cadence  to  Oie  floods." 

Thorn.  Win.,  1.  20. 
"  Borne,"  Ist  line,  a  participle  modified  by  "  on  eagle-pinions;"  the 
game  remark  applies  to  roll'd.     Several  infinitives  oocnr  in  these  lines 
modified  by  nouns  and  prepositions.    For  "  eagle-pinions"  and  "  sum- 
mer-blaze," see  g  70.     O'er  in  the  third  line  ia  a  conti-aotion  for  tmr. 
The  learner  is  eipeoted  to  analyze,  as  nsnal,  aSl  the  words  in  Italics. 
Let  the  learner  now  foi-m  a  giyen  number  of  propositions,  contain- 
ing one  or  more  prepositions,  followed  by  nouns  or  a  pronoun.    Let  this 
exercise  be  repeated  till  he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  all  the  pre- 
poations  in  tie  list ;  and  let  him  have  credit  according  to  the  des- 
terity  shown  in  introducing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  modiflcalions 
already  considered  in  each  proposition  which  he  forms. 

Eemaek. — Oases  sometimes  occur  in  which  a  preposition  is  mani- 
festly suppressed ;  as,  Go  your  way^  ^eei  your  course.  He  travels  fke 
same  road.  On  is  here  suppressed.  We  say  to  ride  a  horse  and  to 
ride  on.  a  Iwrse.  The  first  ia,  we  believe,  the  most  usual  oonstruotion. 
Perhaps  ride  in  this  case  should  be  considered  an  active  verb,  since  we 
can  use  a  passive  form,  and  say,  The  horse  was  rtMem  to  death.  He 
resides  in  Bond  street,  ITo.  2S.  It  is  custoniaiy  to  suppress  the  prepo- 
sition at  in  such  cases. 

§  82.  ADDmoKAL  ReMjWes  on  the  Pbkposihosb. — It  ia  nov,  ive  believe, 
generally  admitted  by  tliose  bfst  qunlified  to  express  nn  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jecti  that  prepoaHons  are  not  on  ori^nally  distinct  class  of  worda  (The 
BMue  may  be  stud  of  the  eonjunctiona  and  the  advei'bs.)  We  regoi'd  prepo- 
BitJOQS  na  a  coSecUon  (rather  than  a  elssa)  into  which  gi'ainmacians  throm  sudi 
words  na  tnka  after  them  (to  form  a  complement)  a  noun  in  an  oblique  cobb 
(that  is,  a  ease  nsed  escluMTely  for  the  pai'pose  of  expressing  ceriain  niodifi- 
eations) — words,  too,  which  have  losf^  through  the  hipse  of  time,  lie  marits 
of  their  descent  and  ■  of  llicir  oiTginal  use,  as  primary  parts  of  speech,  but 
which  most  likely  may  have  been,  aa  many  philolo^s  contend,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  at  one  time  verbs  or  nouns.  The  &et  that  they  all,  when  a  noun 
is  nnited  witli  them  in  foiming  a  complemeoii  require  that  it  should  be  in  an 
oblique  case,  distioguishea  them  from  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  Tliiais,  in 
iact,  then'  great  distingoishing  mark.  This  unfortunate  collection  of  words 
bas  suffered  very  hai-sh  and  unjust  usage  from  the  hands  of  some  rif  the 
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grammariaua.  .It  has  been  commoiilj  eoid  Giut  thej  esp.-esa  no  maQniiig 
without  the  help  of  another  word.  Mr.  Harris  goes  farther.  "  A  preposi- 
aon,"  says  he,  "k  a  part  of  Bpeeoli,  devoid  itself  of  dgnifiention ;  but  so 
formed  as  to  noite  two  words  .that  are  Bigmfioauf,  and  that  refuse  to  ooaleaoe 
or  unite  of  themeelvea."  Tliis  absurd  asaei-tion  has  bsen  abunimtly  exposed 
by  Horae  Tooke,  in  hia  usual  aCTiraoniona  maimer.  The  cqmmon  defini- 
fioa  stiU  ^vou  of  these  words  is  that  they  "sen-e  to  connect  worda  with  one 
another.and  to  show  the  relaljon  between  tlieni."  We  doubt  the  cori'eetneaa 
of  both  these  assaitions.  In  performing  the  fii-st  two  fuuotiona  mentjoned 
abov^  they  do  not  connect  words,  and  cannot  show  a  relation  hetween  them. 
And  yet  in  these  functions,  at  least  in  the  Bust,  all  grammarians  have  rect^- 
nised  them  as  sffll  preposifiooa.  In  the  second,  s^ime  considei-  them  adverbs. 
But  if  in  the  first  use  thoy  admit  that  they  are  stiU  prepositions,  we  do  not 
see  how  they  can  oonaistentJy  refuse  to  admit  tbar  olium  to  be  such  in  the 
second  use.  Though  in  the  Hiird  use  they  come  between  the  nonn,  wiioh 
with  fhem  forms  a  complement,  and  the  word  modified,  and  may  perhaps  be 
I'^nrded  as  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bond  of  eonneotion  hetween  tl.em,  we  doubt 
whether  they  are  thus  placed  to  serve  tliis  pui-pose,  and  whether  they  can  with 
pMpriety  ba  called  conn^etiijes  on  this  account 

As  to  Hie  second  assertion  in  the  common  definition  of  preposition^  that 
they  siiow  the  relation  between  the  words  which  they  connect,  it  cannot  as 
we  haye  already  said,  apply  to  these  wonls  when  employed  in 'the  first  lad 
second  ftinetiona  described  above ;  and  even  wlien  employed  in  the  fliird 
function,  we  thini  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  salis/aetorily  that  they 
tilicirye  or  gaterally  show  the  relation  or  a  rela«on  bctwoeu  the  pH,ieip<d 
word  and  the  noun  which  follows  them.  That  tlie  preposition  and  the 
nnim  togetlier,  wliidi  follow  a  verb,  veiy  often  esprera  the  relation  of  its 
action  to  place,  time,  dtc,  we  admit.  But  this  is  very  different  from  say- 
ing that  the  preposition  evprcsses  {and  only  espi^esse^  in  addition  to  ils 
coitnaHiBO  force)  a  Klation  between  tlie  action  of  the  verb  and  what  is  ex- 
pi-essed  by  the  following  noun.  Let  as  tiy  examples :  The  man  tiaod  !b  cht 
hnuae—on  flis  Jiouie—oiier  the  konse—mthin  tlie  Jume—out  of  the  lumas— 
h'fore  the  house— 6eM^  the  hmiic,  &o.  Me  vmcl  along  Hie  slreet—up  the 
ill  eet—doam  the  street,  M.  Now  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  aajbg  that  the 
several  preposiUons  in  these  examples  merely  connect  ftmiss  and  stood  and 
wejK  and  itreet,  and  show  the  relaliart.  between  the  action  of  itanding  and 
the  house,  and  the  aefioa  of  gmtig  and  the  street.  A  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  doiihting,  as  well  as.  for  believing  We  ^ve  our 
reason,  and,  HiougU  the  subject  is  abstruse^  we  hope  to  enhibit  it  in  an  m- 
lelligilile  foim,  I^et  us  select  any  one  of  these  prepositions  whicli  happens 
to  he  used  with  a  vcib  without  a  noun  following  or  with  a  verV  or  otiier 
word  ill  foi-ming  a  compound— ^fojcn,  for  example.  Now  if  this  word  in  the 
example  above,  espi'esses  merely  a  relation  between  the  action  oigoing  and 
the  street,  we  are  at  a  loa  to  tell  what  it  expresses  in  the  phrase  eoiiu  Joan. 
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or  Id.  tliG  compnund  domi/all.  It  lins  in  nU  tlivee  rasca  plflinly  tlip  s-ima 
fligiiiflcfliiee.  Slinll  we  say,  that  in  all  it  espi'essea  merely  a  relation !  AuH 
if  ao,  a  relation  of  -what!  We  knew  that  the  term  relation  is  sometimes  so 
vaguely  UBed,  that  it  may  mejin  almost  any  thing,  and  iJiua  aerve  con- 
veniently to  cover  a  lai^e  amount  of  ignorance,  under  an  appearance  of  pro- 
found tnowledge.  For  our  part,  we  fli'e  willing  to  admit  the  impei-feotion 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  troublesome  olflfs  of  -words;  we  are  willing  to  ro- 
ceive  sonnd  information  in  reference  to  them.  But  so  Eir  as  we  know,  we 
are  inclined  for  the  present  fe  hold  that  each  of  them  ia  a  word  agnificant 
of  something  tliat  oannot  with  propiiety  be  tailed  a  mere  relation. 

Oar  iropreffiion  is,  that  ihe  principal  word  (whethei'  verb  or  noun)  is  really 
modified  by  Uie  prepo^tion  firet,  and  tlien  the  jjnndpol  word  and  proposition 
together  ai'B  modified  by  the  noun  after  the  preposition.  To  Ulustrafai  by 
reference  to  a  vei'b  used  as  the  prifwipo?  vxird:  the  aditm  of  the  verb  receives 
a  particular  direeiiim  (we  know  not  well  what  to  call  il^  so  na  to  embrace 
all  eases — direction  suits  most  oaaes)  in  reference  to  place,  time,  &«.,  from  the 
preposition,  and  thus  modified,  thus  directed,  tokes  it  noun  to  complete  it. 
For  osaniple,  T/ie  man  went  up  t!ie  kill;  or,  The  man  came  into  ike  house. 
Here  Ihe  verb  went  is  modified  by  np,  whieli  gives  a  direction  to  the  action 
of  going,  or  espreases  the  direction  of  the  action  of  going ;  and  the  action 
thus  modified,  thus  directed,  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  noun  hill. 
So  the  action  of  eoming  receiTes  a  direetjon  from  tn(i^  and  the  verb  thus 
modified  is  com.pleied  by  fho  noun  hotise.  There  are  a  few  pi^eposiHons, 
such  as  in,  of.  mth,  /or,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  give  dii-ection,  and  we 
have  not  sncceeded  in  finding  a  common  notion  and  common  term  under 
which  to  nnit«  them  with  the  other  prepositions.  The  words  giae  a  direc- 
tion, aeem  to  ua  to  espreaa  well  the  function  of  nearly  all  the  other  preposi. 
tiona.  We  havi  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  accommodate  our  analy- 
aia  to  this  view  of  the  function  of  prepositions.  As  there  may  be  a  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine,  we  follow,  lite  the  Fi'Cneh  grammari- 
ans, Uie  plan  of  treating  the  prepoffltion  and  noun  together,  as  forming  one 
kind  of  modification  (though  we  think  it  not  a  dns/le  modification).  If  any 
teacher  chooses,  he  can  readily  follow  the  course  accommodated  to  our  sug- 
gestion above. 

It  will  be  seen  that^  in  the  above 'remarks,  we  illustrate  the  function  ol 
orepositions,  by  reference  excluMvely  to  their  use,  in  pvbg  a  direction  in 
•elation  to  place,  in  speaking  of  things  material.  But  what  we  have  eaid 
will  ec[nally  apply  to  them  when  transferi'ed  to  express  what  has  relation  to 
(bjecta  of  thonghi  where  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  conception  of  place, 
rhe  original  use  of  nearly  all  the  prepositions  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
'oeal  direction  to  the  action  of  verba.  From  this,  owing  to  the  analogies 
lubaalJng  between  place  or  space  and  time,  some  of  them  were  naturally 
transferred  to  espreas  dmilar  direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  time. 
Perhaps  all  the  prepositions  wMch  we  have  enumerated,  are  still  primarilT 
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ised  wlBi  rofei'enoo  either  to  plnce  or  Jjrae,  except  /or,  wliieli  appeal's  to 
Wtb  reference  ahvaja  to  purpose  or  f<i  causality.  But  many  of  tliem  ai'e 
feither  employed  hy  a  sort  of  figurative  use,  in  apoaldng  of  objects  of  mere 
iuteCedi  irheii  the  mind  oonoeiTSB  tliesa  objeefa  ns  Iiaviog  some  aaalogy  to 
objects  esdsliiig  in  space  or  connected  with  time,  Poe  example,  we  eay, 
J%at  man's  luruse  is  above,  belaw,  bci/ond,  under,  over,  Ac,  yoarfnaid's  house; 
or,  That  man  lives  above,  r£e.,  your  friend.  Here  all  the  prepoatioiis  are  em- 
ployed in  tiieir  original  liteiTj  seuae.  But  wlien  I  aay,  That  man  Uvea  above, 
beloK,  beyond,  &e.,  his  means,  tbei-e  is  a  figurative  iisa  of  the  prepositions. 
There  is  a  transfer  of  these  words  to  expreaa  eomething  tliat  the  mind  con- 
ceives to  have  a  i-caemb!anee  to  the  relations  of  objects  iu  place.  But,  as 
we  have  intimated  ali-eady,  this  makes  no  change  iu  tie  relation  wHch  tlie 
prepoaMon  sustaiiiB  to  the  words  witli  which  it  is  connected. 

If  the  suggestion  given  above  in  regard  to  the  function  of  prepositiona 
is  foEowed,  wo  may  aimplify  tbe  account  whieii  we  Iiave  given  of  them  in 
the  preceding  pages ;  for,  in  tliis  case,  instead  of  tbrea  distinct  functions,  tlie 
prepoaition  may  be  regarded  in  all  Its  oscs  as  perfoiming  one  and  the  same 
function.  Ths  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  case  it  is  attached  to  the  modi- 
fied or  principal  word  forming  a  compound,  in  anothoi',  it  atands  as  a  sepa- 
rate modifying  sign ;  and  in  tliis  lost  caea  it  nnd  the  principal  word  are 
sometimes  further  modified  by  a  noun,  nod  -sometimes  uol^  This  account 
would  stand  instead  of  what  hcs  been  said  of  the  three  distinct  functions. 
These  would  thus  come  to  be  treated  as  three  diatinot  forms  of  espreasion, 
into  whicli  a  preposition  enters  while  performing  all  the  time,  one  and  the 
enrae  function  iu  reference  to  the  principal  word. 

Treating  the  preposition  and  noun,  aa  we  have  done  above,  as  a  eompouud 
modification,  we  vere  compelled  to  treat  the  separate  iisas  of  the  preposition 
aa  separate  functions.  We  oonader  the  analysis  last  su^ested  by  fer  the 
most  natuiiJ  and  moat  philosophieaL  But  it  involves  a  total  oliange  of  tlie 
euiTent  definition  of  a  prepoation.  Wc  liave  already,  however,  shown,  we 
liopo  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy  candid  and  inteUigent  reader,  that  the 
common  definition  of  these  worda  i^  by  no  means,  applicable  to  them  as  a 
class  in  all  their  various  uses.  "We  doubt  whether  it  is  s(ne%  applicable  to 
any  one  of  tliem  in  any  one  use. 

[§  88.  There  is  a  dLitinctioa  of  modifying  expressions  attaohed  to 
the  predicates  of  propositions,  -which  we  have  Bot  yet  noticed,  and 
wliich  claims  our  attention  in  this  place.  (1)  Wo  liave  liithei-to  con- 
sidered  all  modifications  as  affecting  either  the  subject  or  tlie  predieato 
of  propositions  directly,  or  some  word  or  pLraae  modifying  tiie  sub- 
ject or  the  predicate.'  (2)  But  there  is  another  case  posaible,  viz.,  a 
niodifieatioa  applied  to  tiie  whole  assertion  made  by  tlje  union  of 
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subject  flnd  predicate.  (3)  Such  modiflcation  laiglit,  pevliaps,  ivitli 
jn'oprietj  be  called  a  modification  of  the  predicate,  eiace  it  luodiflea 
the  assertion;  for,  £is  the  old  grammarians  have  said,  &a/orm  of  the 
asieriion  rests  in  tho  predicate  or  verh.  (4)  Still  we  may  distioguish, 
and.  sometimes  it  is  important  to  distinguLsli,  between,  such  modifica- 
tioDS  as  affect  speoiallj  the  part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  rerb, 
ivnd  snoh  aa  affect  the  whole  preceding  assertion — we  mean  preceding 
in  order  of  sense. 

(a)  The  modifications  affecting  the  predicate,  already  examined, 
excepting  the  class  now  under  consideration,  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  all  of  the  first  hind ;  they  affect  that  part  of  the  predicate  con- 
tained in  the  verb.  (6)  Many  of  the  novn  and  pr^oaiUon  modifica- 
tions are  aJso  of  the  same  kind,  as,  for  instance,  the  ««(«.  andprepo- 
HUm  used  to  describe  the  maimer  of  an  action.  (T)  This  noan  is 
perhaps  always  accompanied  with  a  descriptive  adjeotive.  (8)  The 
man  aeted  ys  a  becoming  mA!ikek.  Here,  in  a  iecovmig  manner  is 
employed  to  modify  aeted.  The  predicate  asserted  is,  acting  m  a  he- 
eondng  viaimer.  The  nomi  and  preposition  with  the  accompanying 
complementary  words,  a  becomdnff,  complete  acting. 

(0)  The  noun  and  prepositioa  employed  to  indicate  the  personal 
object,  may  also  be  considered  as  directly  completing  the  part  of  the 
predicate  contained  in  the  verh.  Esample ;  Se  wrote  lo  me,  He  car- 
■}-ied  a  letter  foe  me.  Here  to  me  and/or  me,  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting the  predicates  lariUng  and  carrying,  thongh  it  is  not  so  clear 
as  in  the  case  above,  that  we  may  not  as  well  regai'd  them  as  modify- 
ing the  whole  assertion, 

(10)  A  large  portion,  howerei-,  of  tlie  noun  ani3  preposition  modi- 
fications, are  of  the  second  kind.  They  express  some  cironiasfance  ne- 
cessai'y  to  complete  the  assertion,  bnt  not  direcfly  descriptive  or  coiu- 
plementaiy  of  the  verbal  predicate.  They  do  not  express  a  modifica- 
tion inherent  in  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  or  conceived  by  tlio 
mind  as  specially  connected  with  it.    (11)  Example;  In  tjib  be&is- 

IspoBsiblef    (3)  How.  migbt  St 

peat  what  is  BOW  sbont  the  Impoitniice  01 

the  whole  proposfainL 

(5)  Eepeat  tlie  reniMli  in  relbrence  lo  Uie  modltirfitfons  airoaay  considered.  (0)  Wlint 
is  sflld  of  many  of  tie  noun  and  preposition  inodlflcaUons?  (T)  How  ts  the  nonn  in  the  n/nin 
awiprepotailmeujtrOBiSaS  manoer  gemrnllyflcoompiHiled!  (B)  Olvo  esample.mdillna- 
trstc 

Give  iUoalrntioH  by  osaniple. 

(10)  Eepeat  Oieaubslance  of  what  is  saldin  reference  to  a  Ini'gepintfon  of  IIiE  noun  am! 
jTopofllliun  niofllflcationa,    (11)  Illnattnte  by  esaiBples. 
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NiHa  God  created  Hie  hea/oen,  &o.  Here,  In  the  'beginnhig,  espressos 
ao  inherent  modification  of  the  action  of  ideating,  but  ratter  com- 
pletes tiie  wliole  assertion,  God  created  the  hea/omi  and  the  ea>rth.  The 
ioy  wrote  on  Saturday  to  hia  father.  Here  on  Saturday  docs  not 
modify  writing,  as  the  words  in  a  beautiful  manner  modify  or  describe 
writirig,  wlien  we  say,  The  hoy  writes  m  a  iemiUful  manner. 

(13)  To  distJEguisli  this  species  of  noun  anApr^odtwn  modifica- 
tions, we  may  call  them  drowmstantial  Toedijieationa.  Tlie  modifica- 
tions of  time,  distance,  Sre,,  considered  in  the  nest  section,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  adverbs,  belong  to  this  class.  See  more  oa  this  subject 
in  what  we  shall  have  to  say  on  the  adverbs  (§  93). 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  perhaps,  oa  account  of  this  distinc- 
tion, to  recognise  a  dasa  of  modifications  afieotiag  the  whole  assertion, 
ooatained  ia  a  proposition,  aad  aot  the  separate  pai'ts  of  the  propo- 
sition, since  some  might  contend  that  in  all  the  esamples  ^ven  above 
it  is  %hepredieate  which  is  affected.  It  will  be  sufficient,  when  audi 
n  case  occurs,  to  notice  that  tlie  modification  is  of  the  ciremnstantial 

(13)  It  will  be  observed  that  as  these  circumstantial  modiflcatioas 
affect  the  general  assertion,  it  is  not  so  neoessai-y  to  indicate  their  con- 
nection with  the  verb,  by  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  propo- 
sitioa.  Accordingly,  noans  and  prepositions,  as  well  as  adverbs  em- 
ployed to  espress  circiunataaces,  are  ollen  arranged  far  from  tiie  verb, 
very  frequently  when  they  express  time  or  order  'm  the  beginning  of 
the  propoa.tion.  (14)  Such  circumstantial  modifications  flro  often 
separated  by  intei-punctioa  from  the  rest  of  the  propositioa.] 

§  84.  When  we  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  preposi- 
tions, we  reserved  a  class  of  modifications  formed  by  nouns,  which 
require  some  reference  t»  the  nown  &nd  preposition  modification  in 
explaining  them.  We  now  return  to  these,  and  so  finish  all  tiiat 
we  have  to  say  about  nouns  employed  for  tiio  puipose  of  modify- 
ing verbs  and  other  nouns. 

The  Accusative  op  Time,  Value,  Weight,  Meascee. — (1) 
Nouns  which  express  time,  especially  the  duration  of  time,  value, 
weight,  measure,  including  all  the  dimensions,  ai'e  employed  witb- 

(12)  How  do  we  dlsUnguisli  tliis  species  uf  modifications  ?  MciiUonsomoiFlilch  belong 
(s  flila  species. 

(13)  "Rep^it  u'bjit  13  said  In  Te&rencii  to  the  acnui^ment  of  drcnmatnDtlal  moilificatloBS. 
(11)  Wiiat  is  said  of  seporatlEg  circnmslanUal  moiliftaittons  by  interpnnetlon?] 

i  U.  (1)  McnUou  tlie  classes  Of  nouns  employed  ivilliout »  proposition  to  cypress  wbsl 
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out  the  help  of  a  preposition  to  express  a  modification  equivalent 
to  tlie  noun  and  preposition  modification,  (2)  Wouns  ospresaing  a 
coinplemeiit  of  ttia  kind  are  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  lecusative 
or  object  vec  se,  nd  n  e  ery  uch  eoraple  nent,  nost  gran  mari- 
ans  smpise  that  the  pj  s  n  of  a  p  epo  ton  oec  b  (q).  (3) 
When  a  mod  float  o  of  th  kml  fo  nal  the  le  rner  mty  saj 
that  the  ve  b  la  n  od  hed  o  oomplet  I  Ij  a  ace  sati  e  of  time, 
of  value  it     ■IS  the   aae  u  ay  be  (6) 

(4)  T^  e  may  add  to  these  the  word  home.  When  tins  nonn  is 
used  to  modify  a  verb  signifying  motion,  to — no  preposition  is  em- 
ployed with  it.  In  otiier  words,  the  preposition  to  is  not  employed 
with  the  noun  kome.  It  is  not  coixect  to  say,  Go  to  home,  He  came 
to  home,  but  Go  liome  He  came  home.  In  all  other  cases,  except 
when  motion  to  is  e\piessed,  we  employ  a  pi'eposifjon  with  this 
woid,  as  we  would  witii  otliei  names  of  place;  s&,  He  goes  from 
home,  H  coiifipom.  ham  ,  He  js  at  home.  We  do  not  say,  He  is 
IN  hm/ie 

^\e  ^ve  eximples  of  this  kind  of  modifications,  accompanying 
them  with  illustrative  lemarla  The  examples  may  be  used  by  the 
learner  as  an  eseicise  in  analyois 

(5)  EXAMPLEB. 1st.  Os  TJIE  AoOTJSATIVB  Or  TlMB.    TiMB  HOW  TxiSO, 

— Moses  dwelt  forty  yea/ra  in  the  hmd  of  Miiian.  That  man  has  resided 
thirty  years  in  tie  United  Slates.  Re  has  Uved  seven  yea^s  in  Zoo- 
don.  Datid  reigned  seven  years  in  Hebron.  Time  wuem, — JoTm  nr- 
rimed  this  morning.  That  aet  was  passed  last  year.  He  will  come  to 
town  nest  week. 

(8)  When  we  name  apai'ticalar  day  of  tlie  week,  or  of  the  month, 
we  usually  employ  with  it  the  proposition  os;  He  am-ked  on  ThaiTS- 
day.  He  went  away  on  the  first  day  of  May,  (!)  When  we  designate 
Uie  particular  year,  we  employ  the  preposition  is,  thus.  In  the  year 
1851.  Where  1851  may  be  eonsidered  as  perfonning  the  function  of 
B  noim — the  proper  name  of  the  year,  and  year  a  noun 
with  it  (c). 
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(8)  2d.  AoonsATiTG  or  Tai,l-b.— The  only  verb  aftei-  wliich  tliis  ia 
used,  we  believe,  ia  mt.  This  Uok  cost  sis  shillings,  John's  hnife  cost 
seven  shilUngs,  &o.  (9)  Besidea  the  aoensativa  of  the  price,  another  oo- 
ciisative  of  the  <iumiits— weight  or  memm-e—ia  often  used  to  modify 
the  verb  cost.  For  example,  FlauT  costs  five  dollars  a  harrd.  That 
tea  costs  sis  thUlings  a  pound.  Wheat' cosU  seven  shillings  a  iualiel 
That  (foffl  «»(« twenty-five  shillings  a  ymt;  (iQ. 

(10]  8d.  AoouSATivE  OP  Weioht.— This  is  used  after  the  verb 
Ksigh.  The  lalew&iglmoa^lmn^YaA pounds.  Youweigharv^  hundred 
and  eighty  ^oanji*  (e). 

(11)  4th.  AoousiTivB  OF  Keasuke.— This  is  used  after  the  verb 
measure  employed  intransitively  and  after  extends.  This ^Idmetmires 
ten  acm.  Thspieeeof  cha measures tweaty  yards.  (12)  We  donotre- 
commend  these  forma  of  expi-ession  as  pivi-e  English,  though,  we  believe, 
tliey  lu-e  in  common  colloquial  use.  In  writing  we  would  certainly 
adopt  another  form  of  expression,  and  avoid  the  neuter  use  of  the 
verb  measure.    (13)  This  Toad  extends  a  mile,  &o. 

(14)  The  accusative  of  the  memiure  of  distanca,  or  what  may  be 
more  briefly  called,  the  aa^isative  ofdistanee,  is  used  after  the  nnmer- 
ous  verbs  which  express  the  different  ways  of  movement  from  place 
to  place.  Examples:  (16) /Mttttetf  five  mi&s  this  mw^inff.  ffe  rides 
m.y  miles  a  day.  Th^  ship  sailed  tvelva  Jenots  bi\  hour.  They  travelled 
a  gi'eat  distance.  We  drove  ten  miles.  In  most  of  these  examples,  there 
ia  an  aeousatim  iff  time  besides  the  accusative  of  distance. 

EsBROiBB  I.,  ir.,  in.,  &o.— A  pven  number  of  propositions  irith 
accusatives  of  time,  &»,,  as  complements. 

NOTB  ((f).  It  nrny  well  be  doubted  whether  in  regard  to  many  of  these  oo- 
cuaativea  of  time,  value,  &e.,  it  is  correet  to  say  that  a  preposition  ia  sup- 
pvessed.  In  forms  of  speech  where  a  prepoatian  is  aonietbies  employed, 
uiid  sometimea  not,  in  expreesing  the  auae  modification,  whenever  the  pr* 
position  ig  omitted,  we  may  aay  that  a  preposition  is  stippreaaed.  But  in  cases 
where  the  insortion  of  arty  known  preposition  would  appeal-  forced  and  uq- 
uatuiTd,  it  is  surely  unpliilosophical,  if  not  absurd,  to  Niy  tiiat  a.  preposition 
is  suppi'caaed.     Whoever  asserts  (hat  a  preposition  in  any  given  instance  ia 
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siippi'cssed,  onglit  to  Le  aUe  to  tell  withgut  liealtation  what  partleulav  pre- 
position, aud  to  allow  that,  by  ioserljog  it  before  a  noun,  the  same  menning 
can  be  expcofsad  09  well,  if  not  better,  and  raoi'B  clearly  and  fully.  This 
task  wa  would  not  like  to  undeitake  in  refer^nca  to  many  of  the  aoousativea 
of  dnraHon,  value,  &&,  which  aee  used  to  oonrrlete  verbs  and  adjeotiyea. 
All  Uiis  difficulty  avisea  from  eommendnj;  at  the  wiong  end  of  a  subject, 
r^'st,  it  is  settled  or  taken  fol  gionted  that  tlie  noun  of  time,  value,  Ac,  ia 
in  the  aeousiitivs  case,  on  what  grounds  we  tnow  noli  Sicept  it  ia  because 
such  cireunBtan*^  are  expressi,d  geuerallj  by  an  accusative  in  Latin ;  ano 
nest  the  aeatoli  is  for  some  word  to  goaem  thia  aoonaative ,  and  what  ao  con- 
venient as  a  prepoaitionf  And  yet,  wera  the  question  puf;  wliy  should  a 
prepoutbn  take  the  nonn  whidi  follows  it  in  tie  acouaative,  it  would  be  full 
a9  difScult  to  aoBWOr,  as  to  account  for  a  noun  without  a  preposition  being 
employed  to  indicate  ihne,  value,  &a,  Inatead  of  ihis,  the  true  method  of 
iaquuy  appeal's  to  as  to  be,  fiiBtj  to  aaeerfain  the  function  which  these  nouns 
of  time,  'Value,  Ac,  perform,  next  **  mark  this  function  by  a  diatinetivo 
name,  without  giving  oui'selvea  muoh  trouhle  ahont  settling  exaefly — what 
ia,  in  the  pi-eseiit  usage  of  our  longui^e,  both  unimportant  and  obscure — the 
case  of  the  word,  and  flien  we  may  safely  let  the  goiiemment  go  to  the  re- 
oeptoele  (it  wonld  need  to  be  a  capacious  one)  of  grammatical  anilities. 

He  ti'uth  is,  that  all  thia  class  of  modifications  now  expressed  in  Engliali 
irilhout  the  help  of  0  prepoaition,  were  espreaaed  in  Anglo-Sason  by  case 
forms.  The  nonn  of  measure,  value,  age,  was  pnt  in  the  genitive  j  the  noon 
expresMUg  the  ttiae  wliea,  in  the  genitive  or  dative  ;  and  the  time  Sow  long 
{duration)  was  indicated  by  the  use  of  Ha  aecusolive. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  eoitaet  to  call 
these  modijicatiom  indisei'uninately  acoubatives  of  time,  vahie,  measure,  Ac 
But  this,  in  reference  to  the  name  and  the  discrimination  of  cases,  is  of  small 
importance  in  the  preaent  state  of  our  language.  Sinoe  we  do  not  iioxv  em- 
ploy the  genitive — the'  only  case  form  which  remains  to  us — for  any  of 
these  purposes  of  expressing  time,  Ac,  (the  old  word  whMes,  now  slioi-tened 
into  while,  is  an  example  of  tlie  genitive  used  to  express  the  tJme  when,)  it 
would  be  uaeleaa  \a  attempt  to  discriminate  between  datives  and  aeeaaaiiilea 
of  time,  &a,  after  distinct  forms,  both  of  dative  and  accusative,  have,  long 
since,  become  obsolete.  What  is  important,  is  to  diatinguish  the  peculiar 
function  of  these  nouns;  or  if  we  apeak  of  caie,  to  distinguiah  the  eate  uaed 
in  tlieae  modijicatioiti  from  the  luminalive  case  uaed  as  subject  noun,  and  for 
other  purposes  already  ennmei'ated. 

The  method  of  indicating  such  functions  of  novina  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, as  well  as  what  we  have  called  gatiiive,  daliv*,  jmd  olyeetive  modi- 
fieatiotta,  by  in^toion,  seems  to  have  existed  in  most  languages  prior  to  tlis 
use  of  prepositions  fof  this  purpose.  It  is  the  introdactioK  of  prepositions  to 
help  in  forming  thia  Mnd  of  .modifications,  aa  we  think,  tliat  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  innovation,  arid  not  the  supprc^on  of  jirepositlons,  as  aoin* 
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gi'flmaiariaaa  would  leave  ua  to  eonelutle..  Tha  expression  of  complements 
of  time,  'ealue,  tte.,  without  lie  iat^pvenfion  of  a  pi'eposition,  is  more  prop- 
ariy  coiiBidei'ad  hj  soma  a  I'enmaiit  of  the  old  language,  -whieii,  in  this  In- 
Btilnce,  has  undergone  no  change  since  the  earliest  period  known,  save  ivhat 
has  ai'isen  from  (he  suppression  of  ease  forma.  "We  believe  that  there  nevei- 
waa  a  time,  na  fiir  back  oa  the  date  of  the  moat  ancient  remains  of  Anglo- 
Smon,  when  a  prepoalJon  -was  Used  in  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  modifientionsi 
expniasive  of  ihraiioti,  measare,  distance,  <te. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  tliat  some  adjectives  ai^e  modi- 
fied ia  the  same  manner  by  aeousatiyea  of  time,  value,  measure,  Ac 

Sown  (S).— We  employ  the  name  aeeasalive  of  time,  &c.,  in  preferenee  to 
tlia  objective  of  time,  Ac,  leat  the  learner  by  the  use  of  the  latter  name, 
should  be  led  inadvertently  to  confound  thb  wia  the  objeciive  modijicatio^ 
of  verb^  from  which  it  must  be  oarefuUy  distaognislied.  These  words  of 
time,  price,  Ac,  do  not  express  a  paiAe  objeel,  such  na  can  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  employed  in  ihs  passim /ami.  The  verbs  wliich  admit  this 
form  of  modification,  ai'e  inCiot  generally  neuter  verbs,  havingno  passive  form. 
Note  (o).~We  have  another  way  of  expresabg  dwalion  of  time,  or  the 
litne  how  long,  by  employing  the  word  during.  Thus  we  say,  He  vnll  remain 
with  us  DDEWO  the  day,  the  vKek,  the  monlh,  the  year,  the  holidai/s,  Ac.  Eitt 
this  is  a  totally  different  construction.  During,  -wliioh  some  call  a  preposi- 
tion, is  plainly  an  imperfect  partidple,  and  Hie  conalmctton  is  what  is  called 
a  notoiaith  a  participle— aa  abbreviated  fonn  of  a  propoaiKon.  In  tJiis  con- 
Btcuction  the  noun  may  be  oonaidered  na  in  the  nommntive  case,  if  we  please, 
or  in  the  dative,  but  moat  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  accusntivo  governed  by 
diiriiiff,  as  many  grammarians  assert     (See  i  143:  13.) 

Note  (d).— Here,  some  aay,  the  preposition  toe  is  siipprrased,  and  to  be 
widerstvod  before  the  word  of  quantity.  Ent  it  cannot  be  supplied  without 
manifest  awkwardness.  And  hence  our  book-keepera  resort  to  the  LaUn 
pi-epoaUon  per~B.  pi'aotice  which  betiup  more  pedantry  than  proper  regard 
for  the  purity  of  oor  ]angnage.  The  proposition  /or  -was  never,  we  pre- 
sume, cnrrently  employed  iii  our  knguage  before  words  of  quantity  coming 
after  either  the  verb  -^l.  or  the  adjective  imrtk  If  any  preposition  is  sup- 
pressed iu  eneh  coostructjons,  we  suapeet  Ibat  it  must  be  bv,  not  soa. 

QtEBY.— Isit  not  posable  that  the  a  employed  in  this  case,  instead  of 
being  the  (so  called)  aiiiel^  or  (he  ntuneral,  as  some  thb^  is  tlie  preposition 
noticed  in  the  preceding  section !  To  this  it  nught  be  objected  that  we  can 
UBC  the  in  such  constructions  witLont  much  variation  of  the  sense.  That 
doth  eaitl  thirty  MUinga  ihb  yon£  This  is  not  so  natural ;  when  we  uaa 
the,  ive  beiieve,  we  most  commonly  insert  by.  It  might  also  be  objected, 
liat,  if  o  thus  uaed  before  a  noun  of  quantity  is  tlie  preposition,  there  ii 
jii  unnatural  suppresaion  of  (he  ai-ticle.  This  ellipsia  would  be  r.ecesaary 
aud  not  unnotura],  os  the  pre|)niition  a  could  not  well  be  followed  eltlicr  V.y 
(he  article  a  or  bvMf,  ^ 
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We  tiro  more  iiiclined  to  tliinli-  that,  IE  there  ia  reully  nil  ellipsis  in  Ihii 
construetlon,  it  ia  tlie  ellipsis  or  svippreE^ou  of  a  propoeifion,  rather  tJum  of 
a  prepoiiiicm,  or  of  on  artide.  To  illuati'ate  by  an  example,  BnppoBfl  I  am 
Hated  tho  priee  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  I  wply,  ThU  doth  coit  Ihirl^  sAillinffs. 
This  is  a  oomplete  proportion,  hut  it  does  not  contain,  aa  I  find  when  1  coma 
to  the  end  of  it,  a  euffioiontly  definite  answer  to  the  queafion.  I  therefore 
ad  j,  as  it  were  by  afUr-thoaght,  the  words  a  yard,  equivalent  to  tho  addi- 
youol  pivipoaidon,  A  yard  of  it  costs  thirty  shillings,  or  to  tJie  two  addi- 
tional propoufions,  A  yard  of  it,  Imean,  eoais  thirty  shillings.  Tills  tind  of 
afleT'lhajight,  wa  suspaot^  affords  the  tme  clue  to  the  explntiatioii  of  the  ori- 
gin of  rnnny  otherwiae  puzzlii^  construotioiia  See  another  case  to  which  it 
applies  in  the  uext  note.  We  might  refer  the  learned  reader  to  Gi'eel:  eon- 
simetjons  whieh,  we  thiufc,  moat  likely  originated  first  from  after-thought, 
and  at  last  became  established  idiona  in  the  progress  of  the  language.  Some- 
times tho  iniBnsiHe  exleitawn  of  snch  idioma,  after  tJiey  have  been  onee  re- 
ceived, has  added  to  the  difficulties  which  the  grammaiian  has  (o  enoounfer 
in  explaining  tliem.    We  I'efer  to  such  examples  as, 

'AWi'  o5«  'AijiefBij  'Ayaiiiiuniai  fjvBaPt  i&u>i»i. 

But  it  did  not  please  AgamemDOD,  son  of  Atj-ens — soul ;  equi  ralent  to, 
li  did  not  please  Agamemnon — Imean  it  did  not  please  his  souL  Such  datives 
OS  &uji^  hei*,  wo  thiofc  first  ori^ated  from  afler-thougJit.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  perhaps,  wo  may  aocount  for  the  ori^  of  the  accusative  employed 
in  Greelj  to  specify  the  part,  cironmstance,  Ac,  often  imitated  by  tha  Latin 

When  such  expressions  are  often  repeated,  they  become  established 
idioms  ;  their  origin  is  forgotten ;  they  ai'e  rec<^niaed  as  ft  regular  mode  of 
expressing  a.  eerfcuo  sort  of  modification;  and  are,  sometimea  (to  increaae 
the  gpacimaiTon's  perplositj),  extended  insensibly  to  serve  purposes  ^n  lan- 
guage very  different  from  those  for  which  they  were  primarily  empioyed. 

'Die  gi'ammariaDS  have  said  verj  littia  on  ILe  subject  of  these  accusatives 
of  Hiae,  &C.,  oe  we  liave  ventured  to  call  them,  because  they  have  unhesitat- 
ingly concluded  ttiat  a  preposition  is  in  all  such  ca^es  mppreased — and  that 
fliis  ellipsis  accounts  completely  for  the  conatrnetiou.  A  more  exteaave 
knowledge  of  onr  very  earliest  English  authors,  might  throw  light  on  soma 
of  the  idiomatic  eonstrnetions  now  noticed,  and  might  either  confirm  or  set 
aside  the  explanations  which  we  have  suggested.  We  ai-e  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfied on  some  points.  We  wish  mo™  Lght.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  those 
who  are  engird  in  exploring  the  dark  regions  of  onr  litetatui'e,  would  hear 
in  mind  those  paints  in  tiie  construction  of  our  language,  which  BtHI  need 
elucidation.  And  these  are  not  a  few.  To  do  any  service  in  this  cause, 
those  who  engage  in  tlie  inquiry  must  do  so  free  fram  the  trammels  of  all 
p'aramatical  theories. 

Note  (e). — We  have  anotlier  way  of  espvessing  viciglU,  in  which  the 
iTord  Keighl  itself  oeeuj's  aa  an  acctisative  of  joeight,  except  we  consider  it  as 
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employed  originally  by  a/tn--thong!il,  to  explain  a  proposition  already  com- 
pleted. (Sea  Note  d.)  For  emmple,  Tlib  bale  h  one  Iwudrad  pounds  iraiaiiT. 
Here  we  might  supply  the  words  as  to.  or  in  or  J^.  Tliis  would  make  a 
Tery  elmnay  as  well  as  finical  expression— aueii  a^  we  aospeet,  our  early 
straiglitfovward  fovelatheiB  never  employed.  We  suppose  that  the  word 
weiglit  WD3  added  hy  nfter-QiongH  as  we  have  said,  to  explain  that  ponuds 
btj  wHffhl,  not  pounds  elerlinff,  were  meant  The  difference  between  tJiess 
two  kinds  of  pounds  is  of  aaciait  dale  in  our  finandal  hiatoiy. 
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OF    ADJECTIVES 


§  85,  (1)  "We  pass  now  from  that  class  of  modifications  wliieE 
consists  wholly  or  partly  of  nouns  to  those  which  ai'e  effected  hy 
words,  invented  and  employed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
fication— of  completing  the  noim  and  the  verb.  Hero  the  adjec- 
tives claim  our  first  attention. 


(2)  The  adjectives  rank  next  to  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  impor- 
tance. (3)  They  have  received  the  name  of  AnjEcrivE,  because  they 
are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  being  adjected,  or  added  to  &}>rm- 
eipal  word  to  determine,  limit,  describe,  or  qualify  it ;  or,  to  use  the 
more  general  expression,  whicli,  we  employ  as  including  all  these 
pui'poses,  to  modify  it.  (4)  TTie  adjective  may  be  considered  the 
chief  modifier. 

(5)  Wo  diride  the  adjeclaTes  into  two  classes,  which  we  shall 
call  descriptive  adjectives  (des.  a.),  and  determinative  adjectives  {det. 
a).  (6)  The  descriptive  adjectives  are  for  the  most  numerous  class, 
and,  besides,  the  easiest  to  explain.  (7)  We  shall  consider  them 
first,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  uso  will  prepai'e  the  way  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  detei-minatives.* 


*  It  will  be  obaarved  that  we  liave  not  treated  tte  iiai-ticiples  ne  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  adjectives.  Tlie  reason  b  tliali  exoapt  wlieii  employed  in  form- 
ing oomponnd  tenses,  as  already  desciibod,  and  in  performing  tlie  part  of 


Je«tlv%  be  considered? 

■  wbotelnasesBrellie  adjecdyes  dlvldodt    (fl)  Wlrnt  ia  ill  J  of  llie  dracripUvs 

I    (7)  What  reason  is  assigned  tor  aiin^detLog  them  flral  f 
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The  DcsoaiPTivB  Adjectives.— (8)  The  Jiajiie  descriptive  is 
given  to  tliis  class  of  words  because  tbey  desaibe  aa  object  (ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  to  which  they  are  attached  aa  attributives,  or 
of  which  they  are  predicated),  by  some  quahty  or  property  either 
attribulefl  to  it  or  asaei-ted  of  it.  (8  «)  These  words,  by  some  caEed 
adjective  nouns,  are,  lite  the  abstract  nouns,  the  names  of  qualities, 
properties,  attributes  of  objects,  but  they  are  not,  like  the  abstract 
nouns,  employed  as  the  eubjeets  of  propositions.  (9)  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  goodness  is.  an  absU'act  noun,  the  name  of  a 
mora!  quality,  and  can  be  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
Goodness  is  one  of  Ike  divine  attributes.  Or  it  can  be  employed  in 
modifying  other  nouns  with  the  help  of  a  preposition,  as,^  man  of 
goodrxss.     But  good,  also  the  name  of  the  same  moral  quality,  can 

predicates  in  coniraded  accessory  propositione  fo  be  deaeiibed  hereaft«r, 
they  differ  nqthlng  in  theii;  funotiona  from  desciiptive  ndjectivea.  The  diC- 
feranee  between  them  and  eommon  descriptive  ndjeiitjves  ia  in  DiEnniag. 
Tha  adjectives  express  qualitiea  inhei'cnt  in  objects,  fLe  pavtjdples  express 
actions  attributively  of  wMcli  the  noon  Ihey  mmiify  represents  eitliet 
tlia  agent  or  the  recipient  or  passive  object.  The  pai'tioiples  of  that  verj- 
peculiar  (peculiar  as  to  sigiiiflcaaee)  verb  to  be,  may  pei-hops  be  regarded 
as  forming  au  esception. 

Pardciples  in  many  cases  heeome  adjectives,  whoii  they  arc  used  not  fo 
express  an  aeljon,  but  an  inherent  attiibate.  An  action  iDdefiQitely  con- 
tiuued,  merges  into  an  inherent  attribute.  Thus  tho  participle  loving,  hi 
such  phrases  a^  A  loving  friend,  comes  to  express  an  inherent  attribute, 
becansfl  the  action  ia  capable  of  indefiDite  oontinuanee,  or,  in  other  woi-d^  be- 
comes habitual  Some  actions  agMU  prodjice  permanent  effects,  and  hence  their 
perfect  participlea  expressing  (he  eomplotJon  of  these  effects,  come  to  be  used 
aa  common  adjectives  to  express  acquu^  inherent  quahtles.  Tliua  in  tlie 
phrase,  An  educated  man,  a  learned  man,  the  words  educated  and  learned 
ai-e  used  aa  common  daacriptive  adjectives,  and  express  permaneat  though 
acquired  qualitoes. 

What  we  have  desci'ibod  above,  we  believe  to  be  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween  a  paracipla  and  a  pai'ticiple  adjectively  used.  The  assertion  of  tJie 
old  gi'ammariana,  Ihat  when  a  participle  ceases  to  indicate  time,  it  becomes 
an  adjective,  appears  to  us  incorMct  At  all  events  it  esnciot  apply  to  Eng- 
lish participle^  which  do  not  indicate  time,  bat  merely  the  state  of  the  ac- 
tion as  completed  or  incomplete— perfect  or  imperfect 
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only  be  used  adjeclivdy,  in  connection  with,  a  principal  "word  to 
which  it  is  adjected,  which  it  describes,  or  modifies,* 

(10)  It  cannot,  like  the  noun  goodness,  be  used  aa  the  subject 
of  a  proposition.  We  can  assert  nothing  of  it.  (11)  We  find  in- 
deed sneh.  propositions  as,  The  good  ahno  are  happy,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  good  is  in  this  proposition  au  abbreviated  expression  for 
good  men,  good  persons,  :>s  good  people.  Either  men,  or  pwsons,  or 
some  noun  of  sunilar  meaning,  is  manifestly  implied.  (12)  To  as- 
sert of  what  we  understand  by  the  term  good,  considered  alone, 
that  it  is  happy  would  be  absurd.  (13)  When  considered  {for- 
mally, technically,  or  maferialiter)  as  a  wsere  toord  without  refer- 
ence to  its  meaning,  we  can  employ  it  as  the  subject  of  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  following:  Good  is  a  word  of  ime  sglliMe  or  of  four 
letters  ;  Good  is  an  adjective  ;  Good  expresses  a  moral  quality,  &c 
( 1  i)  But  these  assertions  are  made  in  reference  to  the  word  or  sign, 
not  in  reference  to  what  good  denotes.  (15)  If  we  wish  to  make 
any  assertion  about  the  quality  expressed  by  good,  we  must  employ 
the  abstract  noun  goodness,  as  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

(IG)  Lest  we  should  be  misunilerstood,  we  must  call  tie  attention 


*Tlie  adjective  is  u  mm-o  brief,  compael,  complete  way  of  expressing 
tlie  same  thing  that  is  espressed  by  tlie  itoua  and  preposition.  A  good  tnaa 
13  ^qoivaJeat  to,  A.  man  of  goodness,  and  generally  speaking,  a  much  oioi'e 
oonvenieiit  phrase.  When  we  have  an  adjective  to  express  a  quality,  it 
forms  tlie  mostyer/ici  liind  of  complement.  The  adjeolivcs  may  be  regni-d- 
ed  as  a  moat  ai'tificiai  contriTnnee— -one  of  the  last  results  of  the  refinement 
of  language.  The  want  of  a  word  of  this  sort  to  expreea  a  quality,  is  often 
felt  as  aserious  disnd vantage  by  those  who  value  a  compact,  terse,  and  forci- 
ble style  of  writing.  Poi-  example,  we  liave  no  adjective  to  express  the  at- 
tribute sensibilili/ ;  for  sendble  does  not  aspi'efis  this  attribute,  but  one  en- 
tirely distinct  fi'om  it.  If  we  wish  to  speai  of  a  mou  possessed  of  this  quality, 
we  have  to  say,  A  man  of  sensibility.  Such  lumbering  complomcnta,  cepeei- 
ftlly  when  often  repeated,  enfeeble  style. 


BtBHiherisaoldoftheBajeotlyoffraadf  (11)  Whst 
n  assortion  as  The  good  alone  are  happy  f  (IS) 
3nn  we  assort  sny  thing  of  iro«i  alone  In  fta  proper  sonsef  (13)  Kepeot  the  remark  in  re- 
ference to  pooS  and  similar  adjeetLvea  eoiHldBTcd  (nwferJaKtep)  as  mere  words.  Eepoat 
ixaniiilH.  (14)  Wbatissjiiaortheis^erlioiulntbaexBnipleir  (15)  Whadrordmnst we 
ue,  wben  ve  with  to  assert  an;  thing  about  ttie  quality  cxprc^aeil  by  good ! 

(lO)WlinttwopnrpoEeadooatliee»nieivora  souietlmcs  serve  f    (IT)  Illnstrste  byei- 
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of  tlie  learner  to  the  feet,  tliat  tlie  some  "word  s(  „ 

as  a  nonn  and  ag  an  adjectiyo.  (IT)  Thus  eold  ia  nsed  as  a  noun, 
when  ive  say,  TAeooLD  U  excessive;  but  as  an  aiTjectiye,  when  ive 
say,  Com  leeathm-  qften  iiyvrea  imidee  plants.  (18)  In  such  cases  it 
is  by  the  function  which  the  ivcrd  performs,  that  we  distingnish  the 
noun  from  the  adjective.  QO)  The  discrimination  is  easily  made 
(20)  It  may  appear  more  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  distinction 
between  words  whjcli  are  sometimes  substantives  and  sometimes  ad- 
jeolivefl,  and  those  nouns  which  are  a^eeticely  wed.  (21)  Tlie  noun 
Bdjectively  used,  is  generally  employed  only  in  certain  set  forms  of 
expression,  and  serves  most  freciuently  to  express,  in  an  abbreviated 
manner,  some  modification  which'  noans  and  not  a^ectives  ai-e  em- 
ployed to  effect.  (See  §70.)  (23)  If  it  should  be  doubtful,  in  some 
cases,  whethei-  we  should  say  of  a  certain  niodiScation,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  nonn  a^ectii^l^  employed,  or  that  the  word  which  forms 
this  modification  is  a  word  of  dovhle  sense  or  douile  fmcUort,  mmtr 
times  nonn,  sometimes  adjective,  it  is  a  matter  of  email  importance, 
since  the  two  kinds  of  modification,  in  many  instances,  and  especially  in 
such  doubtful  instances,  ai'e  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equivalent.  (33) 
Those  words  which  arc  both  nouns  and  adjectives,  generally  occur 
so  fteqaently  in  the  adjective  sense,  as  to  preclude  ail  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  They  are  not  very  nnmerona 
in  our  language.  (24)  The  adjectives,  expressive  of  color,  are  very 
often  used  as  nouns,  though  we  have  abstract  nouns  formed  from 
them.  (25)  Thus  we  say,  Orem  U  pleasing  to  the  dgU;  Bed  is  dU- 
agreeahle,  &c.;  though  we  have  the  nouns  greenness,  redness,  &c. 
We  suppose  we  should  say,  in  such  cases,  tliat  the  A^eotite  is  swb- 
stantively  emphffed,  rather  than  that  the  same  word  is  both  noun  and 
adjective. 

(36)  The  learnei-  will  most  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
scriptive a^iectives,  by  directing  hU  attention  to  tlie  different  classes 
of  qualities  or  properties  wliich  Jail  within  human  knowledge.  The 
classification  hei'e  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  respect  to  the  abstract 
nouns.    (See  §  36.) 

unpla  (IS)  How  do  we  aiatiugulsli  the  noun  from  the  nilJeotivB  \n  audi  cbscb  '  (ISl  Is  tts 
aiscrfmlniitionejisilrmaJof  (30)  Wlist  disEinction  tiiar  be  mwe  difficult  to  loike'  (SI) 
^PMt  tho  sDbslanco  of  «Tiot  Is  said  In  refcreuoo  to  the  noun  (ulJeotlYely  erarlovoa!  (22) 
WliBt  reniiitk  Is  msde  [q  refferooce  to  donbtflil  cases  t  (^  Wist  la  anid  in  reference  to 
worflsir&icImrenseflbothajnonn^snaasBdjscUvoaf  (9i)  Repeat  the  remnrli  about  ad- 
Jeellves  wblch  expresB  oolnr.    (25)  Ilhislntto  by  esamplcs. 

m  noivmaytlie  learner  uiwl  reaaily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  dosoilpHve  j,i;ee. 
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(37)  The  first  great  division  of.  qualities,  attributes,  or  proiiertit^ 
is  into  tliose  which  we  ascertain  by  our  external  sonses,  and  those 
which  we  asoeitain  by  the  help  of  on  iutellectnal  prooesa.  The  first 
we  may  call  niatorial  qualities,  the  second  meutal  or  immateiial 
qualities.  (38)  Of  the  first,  a  snbaivision  may  be  formed  in  reference 
to  the  pftrtioular  external  sense  by  wliich  we  discovw  them.  (29) 
Itns  (A)  we  haye  adjectives  expressive  of  qualities  which  we  dis- 
cover by  sight ;  in  other  words,  expressive  of  the  different  colors — 
wMie,  red,  green,  6Ziw,  &c.  (B)  Adjectives  expressive  of  qualities 
ascertained  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  expressive  of  the  different 
properliea  of  sound — loud,  ahriil,  hoaree,  &c.  (C)  Adjectives  expres- 
sive of  qualities  ascertained  by  tlie  sense  of  touch ;  as,  rough,  maoofh, 
dry,  moist,  hmd,  mft,  &o.  (U)  Adjectives  expressive  of  qualities 
asoerEwned  Ijy  the  sense  of  smell ;  as,  fragrant,  fetid,  &o,  (E)  Ad 
jectivea  expressive  of  qualities  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  taste;  be, 
meeet,  tour,  litter,  &c.  Some  propei'fies,  as  those  of  estension — long, 
Irroad,  tkicS:,  high,  &o. — ai-e  perhaps  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  two 
senses. 

(30)  The  second  gi'eat  division  of  adjectives  inclndes  those  which 
express  all  the  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  what  we  know  of  tho 
attribntea  of  higher  spiritual  natures— the  feelings,  instincts,  &:o.,  of 
the  lower  animals,  (81)  As  a  sample  of  such  a<yectives,  we  may 
^ve  the  following :  Virbuovs,  mcious,  mild,  »tem,  gentle,  froward, 
proud,  humble,  compassionate,  cruel,  good,  lad,  mid,  fame,  wise, 
foolish,  &c.,  &c. 

[(82)  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  ab- 
stract noana  axe  derived  from  adjectives,  and  manifestly  of  later  forma- 
tion, since  the  adjective  is  often  pldnly  the  ori^nal  or  primary  word. 
(88)  By  the  addition  of  the  teimination  rtess  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
adjectives  above  ennmerated,  we  form  the  corresponding  ahefract 
noun.  For  example — from  mhite  is  formed  whiteness;  from  loud, 
loudness;  from  smooth,  smoothness ;  from  meet,  gmeetness;  &o.  (S4) 
From  some,  nouns  are  formed  by  other  stiffixes;  as,  from  wise,  wis- 
dom; from  long,  length;  troin  fragrant,  fragrance ;  ifeo.    (36)  In  all 


(97)  WIiBt  [Uylalon  Is  proposed  of  tliese  ai^ectlves  foiiaded  on  the  nature  of  Us  qunliirra 
Khinh  tlier  express?    (93)  Wiint  enbdlvleloii  is  praposod  of  tlie  first  oIms— Uio  clois  whfoli 

(SO)  WhBtdooaUiaaii»ndgra»tolasao(adj6oUrc9inoluae?  (81)  Givegeampleof this 
:l93S  of  sdjectlTcs. 

f(8a)  ■WMtlaeairt  in  tefl>r»iioe  to  the  formiition  of  nmnj' of  [lie  abatrsct  noane?  (83) 
n'UattcrTDiiiationlaoftenHjdcdtoa^ectlveEfotthlapuTpDse!  Give esnmplos.  (34)  Givu 
wrunples  uf  a1)$tract  nonaa  formeti  ft-om  adjooilvca  bj-  tbe  sddiUon  of  otbcr  auflliea.    (35 
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tliese,  it  is  evident  that  tho  adjective  is  tiie  primary  word,  and  tlie 
ftbatraot  noun  tJie  derivatiye.  (36)  Tlie  atyectives  appeal-,  therefore, 
at  least  in  all  tlie  instances  enumerated,  and  in  ail  like  cases,  to  ha 
an  older  part  of  the  language  than  the  oorrespocding  abstract  noima. 
(37)  On  the  other  hand,  soma  adjectives  are  formed  from  ahetraet 
nonns;  as,  from  oirfoM  comes  virtuoia,  &o,;  and  many  adjectives  are 
formed  from  conereU  nouns;  as,  from  gold,  goUen;.mod,  moodm; 
/ool,/oolish,  and  from  tliis  again  the  abstract /ooZis/Miess.] 

EsBEOisBS  r.,  n,,  in.,  &c.— rind  a  given  number  of  a^eotives  es- 
pressivo  of  qualities  or  properties  ascertainable  by  the  several  senses, 
ai-ranged  under  each  sense  in  order;  the  same  also  in  regard  to  tho 
adjectives  espressive  of  spiritnal,  mental  and  animal  qualities ;  placing 
after  each  adjective  an  appropriate  noun. 

We  have  sdd,  perliaps,  enough  for  the  present  of  the  nature  of 
descriptive  at^jeotives;  we  proceed  nest  to  treat  of  the  grammatioal 
functions  which  they  perform  m  language,  and  after  Uiis  we  sjiall  con- 
sider tlieir  modifications. 

§86.  (1)  Descriptive  adjectives  are  used  for  two  purposes,  1st, 
to  complete  noims,  2d,  to  complete  verbs. 

1st.  The  Descriptive  Adjectivb  dsed  to  complete  Nouns. 
—The  learner  haa  already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this  use  of 
the  descriptive  adjective  from  the  preceding  remarks,  and  from  the 
examples  inti'oduced,  and  the  exercises  which  have  been  prescribed". 

(2)  We  may,  if  we  please,  call  this  the  atHlmtive  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive, since  it  esrpresses  some  attribute  or  property  represented  as 
mherent  in  the  object  denoted  by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached, 

(3)  The  adjective  and  noun  together  express  not  two  objects,  but  a 
single  object,  qua]ifie<l  in  the  way  expressed  by  the  adjective.  (4) 
The  adjective  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole  name  of  tlie  object  which  we  contemplate.  (5)  In  the 
phrase,  A  bay  horse,  tlio  word  hay  is  as  essential  a  part  of  tiie  name 
of  what  I  intend  to  indicate  as  the  woid  horse.     (6)  Hence,  descrip- 

Wh.t  i8  evident  [p  regsM  to  the  MjectiTss  ta  aU  tHese  es^pte  !  (86)  Which  in  thsse  in 
stonees  la  ihs  oldest  put  of  the  longnage—Uio  luUaetiTOs  or  lie  nbstract  noona  (SIl  A  » 
rtJ»*Uves  ever ftnnrifl«p,8i«tmct noma.  Exiunplos.  Arewf^mrfftom  J«,lo 
nounaT    EmmpieBj  w^uo™ 

S  S8.  (1)  Menlien  the  two  grest  piirposss  for  n.hlol,  aeseripti™  «ajM(lve»  ace  nwd.  (2) 
W^  m.3.  .-eea  1  .he  flrst  u=„.  «na  stale  Iho  ,e^„.  (S,  Wi.t  ^e  tho  a^eetivoTfl  .2 
t^^erespHsa  (4)  How  may  iho  s^Botive  ho  regardoa  ?  (S>  riusUi.lebj'ar.  o.™ti!ple. 
(0)  Eeponl  what  is  ssid  about  .tocripUyo  a^eetl™  being  Bcoouatod  mm^reJZ^^ 
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tive  adjectives  aie  accounted  coru:reUi  words,  as  growing  tvUh  or  ad 
kering  to  a  real  substance,  in  opposition  to  tlie  abstract  nouns  whiel.i 
denote  qualities  or  properties  ahstraeled  or  considered  separately 
from  the  substances  and  other  properties  with  wbich  they  co-esisL 

(7)  "We  may  call  this  form  of  modification,  The  Bescriptivb 

AdJEOTIVE  MoBIFIOATIOff  OF  NOUKS, 

(8)  The  nonu  inoaified  oi-  completed  by  a  descrlptwe  adjective  may 
be  either  tie  subject  nonu  of  a  proposition  or  o  noun  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modification.  (9)  If  it  be  the  subject  noun,  tlie  assertion  is 
made,  not  of  what  the  noun  alone  denotes,  but  of  what  the  noun  and 
ailjective  together  denote.  (10)  If  it  be  a  notin  employed  for  modifi- 
eation,  the  meaning  of  tha^rincipat  word  is  not  modijkd  by  what  the 
noun  alone  denotes,  but  by  what  the  noun  and  adjective  together  de- 
note. (11)  Tor  example,  A  good  conadenee  is  an  inesUandble  treasure. 
It  is  not  of  comcienoe  that  the  asseitioa  ia  this  proportion  is  made, 
bnt  of  a  good  conacieTme.  And  it  is  not  by  tTeasuve,  but  by  inestitmbU 
treimtre  that  the  verb  is  is  completed. 

(12)  The  usual  place  of  the  descriptive  adjective  in  English  is 
immediately  before  the  noun  which  it  completes.  (13)  When  the 
adjeelave  itself  is  attended  by  a  noun  and  preposition  modification, 
or  by  an  infinitive  modification,  it  is  genei'ally  placed  after  the  noun 
to  avoid  confusion.  Thus,  we  say,  A  mem  desirous  of  glory.  We 
could  not,  without  gi-eat  awkwardness  and  confusion,  say,  A  desi- 
rous of  glory  man.  We  say,  A  wan  addicted  to  falsehood;  and 
not  An  addicted  to  falsehood  man. 

(14)  Often  more  than  one  ac^octive  ia  employed  to  complete  the 
same  noun.  (16)  Sometimes  two  or  more  adjectives  ai-o  applied  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  to  the  same  word,  each  giving  it  a  separate 
modification.  Adjectives  thns  applied  are  usually  connected  by  con- 
jnnctions.  For  example,  A  wise  and  oood  ruler  ought  to  he  respeeted. 
Here  icise  and  good,  independently  of  each  otiier,  modify  the  noun 

<I)  Wtot  may  wb  call  tho  form  of  mollflaatiim  mado  liy  appljlng  a  dcseripUve  j^joctl™ 

(S)  Wliflt  remark  to  maile  fn  reftrence  to  the  ii»nn  tlius  modiflod  f  (B)  Ton-hat  doosfiie 
asserw™  apply  wlien  IJia  eultieot  noun  la  modiaed  by  an  wljectlTa  I  (10)  What  Is  said  of  a 
modlWrg  noun  accompanLed  by  an  adjective?    (11)  IlJustralo  by  an  oxamplo. 

(12)  TVbat  place  does  Uiadeaotlptija  adjeeSro  uanally  occnpy  in  tbo  air.ingemenl  of  a 
proposllLeaF    (13)  Wliat  eseepli™  lo  tlie  nsiiaUrrangemrat!    Clvc  esamplea  and  lllus- 

(li)  Clan  severalaJjmims be  used  focomplcto  tlio  ».«no  ooiin?    (16)  How  arc  treo  oi 
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ruki:  Thi3  spociea  of  oompoiind -modificrttioa  ive  diaU  notice  Jiore- 
after,  whea  we  liave  fii-st  conBidereJ  tlie  foDctions  performed  bv  the 
class  of  words  caUod  conjunctions.  (16)  But  fiere  is  auotber  ea'se  of 
the  application  of  two  adjecUvea  in  modifying  the  same  noun  which 
may  be  considered  here ;  Tiz.,  when  one  of  the  adjectives  modifies  tiie 
noun  03  already  completed  by  the  other  adjective.  (}7)¥ot  esaniplei 
A  pretty  modeii  bowl;  here  wooden  is  the  more  intimate  modification  oi 
ttie  word  lov>l,  and  the  adjective i.r«%  does  not  modify  iW^sepai-atelf 
but  the  words  woodmhowl.  (18)  Fretty  may  becalled  the  more  re«u>te 
modificatLOn.  We  may  add  that  the  determinative  a  is  a  still  more  re- 
mote modiflcation  applied  to  the  noun  asmodifled  by  tlie  two  descriptive 
adjectives.  (19)  The  more  intimate  complement  is  placed  nearest  in  the  ' 
oi-derof  an-angement  to  the  principal  word,  the  most  remote  farthest 
from  It ;  or,  iii  other  woi-ds,  eaeh  modifying  word  precedes  that  part  of 
the  phrase  wMch  it  m>Mfi&,.  This  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  writing 
thus:  a  [pretty  (wooden  bowl)];  or,  in  analysis,  thus ;  [(Bowl  ra-fli^rf' 
hy  wooden  dei.  «.)  mod.  hy  pretty  dex.  a]  mod.  ly  «  det.  a. ;  to  be  read 
thus,  the  noun  hotol  is  modified  by  the  descriptive  ai^ective  y>ooden, 
«.««f«iSo^;  by  the  descriptive  adjective  i«v%,  and  i»-^%,,wrf^S^; 
by  the  defermmative  adjective  a."    (20)  Two  descriptive  adjectives 

*  When  we  express  tha  annljaia  of  a  passage  in  writing  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, m  oi^er  to  secure  perapicuity,  to  follow  invariably  tlie  aame  oi'der  of 
mi'angemeat.  The  arrangement  which  we  recommend  is,  to  pJaee  whatever 
applies  to  a  smg\6  pHndpal  word  immediately  after  if^  and  when  a  modifi- 
cation applies  to  my  combination  ofward^  letlhcae  words  be  ioduded  within 
jiareiUk^ic  markn,  as  above,  or  under  a  mmidum,  and  let  what  applies  to  Bnch 
comliimtion  be  written  immediately  after  tiie  close  of  the  parenthesis  or 
(ermina,tion  of  tlie  viuculnai.  Whatever  thus  immediately  follows  purco- 
thefio  marts  "3  to  be  considered  as  applied  to  the  e--ipreaaioii  which  tbev 
mdndc.  Thufs  in  the  above  example,  the  words,  modified  hj  pretty  rfe.i  / 
apply  to  the  combination  (Bowl,  n.md.t^  wooden  tfes,  a) ,-  and  the  woi-ds,  moO. 
h  ft  <^t  <^,  apply  to  the  whole  combination  [  {Bowl,  ^  md.  b/,  wooden,  d«. 
«.)naiy  pretty*!  a.]  By  meana  of  tlie  parentheticraarksthnscmployed, 
and  the  abbreviations  adopted  to  express  the  several  forms  of  modificaUon 
a  sah6faotoi7  analysis  can  be  written  with  considerable  brevity  and  rier' 
apieuity.  ' 


by  on  amniple,  (16)  Monllun  miotljer  cusa  of  the  spplIcaUon  df  twoaajecHvBB  lo  tlie  Enms 
»or(L  (IT)  IIluMmte  by  ati  awniplB,  (IS)  WlioL  (a  Mid  of  U.3  m«Mostion  j>-v«v  in  Uio 
ax-nipb  t    (JO)  What  i,  ^d  of  Uie  order  of  «mn,-=ment  of  ^ch  ooSlLZTZm 
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aro  Dot  very  often  employed  in  this  way,  but  determiimtives,  as  ive 
shall  find,  aro  voiy  irequently  applied  to  couns  affected  by  a  desci'ip- 
tive  a^ectlve,  so  aa  to  modify  or  limit  tie  united  adjectiTe  and  nonn, 
(31)  Ifoans  modifled  by  a  noun,  adjeatively  employed  espreesive  of  tbo 
material  of  irMoh  aa  object  is  made,  or,  as  some  consider  them  in  tliis 
iiao,  a^ectives  expressing  the  material,  aro  often,  together  witli  tlieir 
more  intimate  complement,  modified  by  an  additional  adjective.  Eor 
esample,  An  [espeiiwue  (gold  watah.y\  A  'beautiful  ma/rble  %tatue.  An 
elegant  siker  lamp,  ifec.  (32)  Many  esamples  might  be  given  in  whicli 
the  more  intimate  modijieation  ia  an  d^jeotive  expressing  tlie  country 
in  ■which  an  article  ia  produced  or  manufectared.  A  euperb  French 
clock;  a  valuable  English  ttratoh;  A  leautiful  TuriuA  carpet;  AJi 
elegant  Ebrascan  vase,  &c.  (33)  The  foEowing  are  examples  of  a  dif- 
ferent class :  A  rieh  gilded  ceiling.     The  hea-atifiil  ihte  skj/, 

(34)  The  learner  should  remark  that  the  practice  of  suppressing 
the  conjunction  between  adjectives  wliicli  are  really  intended  as  dis- 
imct  TOodiftcationa  of  a  noun  is  common,  especially  with  the  poets. 
Fop  example,  The  deep  blue  sea.  This  does  not  mean  the  iZiie  sera  which 
is  deep,  hut  the  sea  whioh  ia  both  blue  and  deq>.  "  The  deep  unclouded 
ehff,'"  meaning  tlie  s^  wlucli  ia  both  deep  and  linclouded. 

[  (35)  There  Is  another  construction  often  employed  by  tlie  poets, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  use 
of  an  a^ective  adeerbialh/  to  modify  another  adjective.  (36)  This  poetic 
use  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  "37ie  deep  rooted 
mountama"  i&c  Here  the  word  deep  (generally  employed  aa  a  deserip' 
five  adjective)  modifies  neither  mountains  taken  separately  nor  the 
combined  words  rooted  mountains.  It  is  not  implied  by  tlie  expres- 
sion that  the  monntains  are  (ieep,  nor  tliat  the  rooted  mountains  are 
de^,  but  that  the  mountains  are  deep-rooted,  equivalent  to  deeply 
rooted.  Consequently,  de^  performs  the  function  of  modifying  an 
a^'ective — a  function  usually  ascribed  exclusively  to  adverbs. 

(3T)  We  may  also  remark,  tliat  descriptive  abjectivea  have,  in 
many  cases,  become  so  united  with  nouns  as  to  form  with  them  one 
word,    ShoIi  words  may  be  ti-eated  in  analysis  as  nouns,  or  compound 


E^eai  what  iB  eiuii  Dbout  nouns  mmimoi 

by  anon 

nfljEOUvelj-  employed  ?    lUnslrats  hj 

13  example.    (32)  Of  whnt  niigbt  buuio 

0U3  exam 

lea  be  given?    (^)  Glre e.TBmpl« In 

*hioli  tbe  moK  fntlmote  modincntlon  ia 

(3i)  What  jtet  (s  Uie  loiriicr  ivaruefl 

Ilkistrate  by  examples. 

[(5S)  Mention  nmilhcr  dlsUncb  purpm 

iofOTKblo 

aeycetlTes  are  BSea  by  tlie  pods.    (28 

niustrate  tills  poetic  ose  flilly  by  an  cjan 

plo. 

(ST)  State  what  is  said  of  compound 

ll  of  nn  n.ljecliye  nml  riconn  ms.J^fleil 

t7  il.    lllnjlralo  bj  iHaniplc!.] 
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nouns.    We  l.ave  osamples  in  malkvajt.  UaoUerry,  lUeUird,  white- 


(28)  The  functions  of  participles  are  tlie  same  as  those  of  de- 
scriptive adjectires.  We  Bubjoiu  a  fewexamples  for  analysis.  We 
mark,  as  Tisnal,  the  words  which  the  learner  should  now  be  able  to 
analyze. 

'^^'^^oi&sl.-^Wmm^npvoJitlyt^i^  sadei^m-ien/noffooh.  Idle 
boys  seldom  iecome  mqful  mm.  The  wUte  rose  wm  the  emblem  of  the 
7i(^6  of  TovK  Tlie  red  rose  wm  the  .milem,  of  the  hmm  of  Lancas- 
ter. 

"■  Our  dj/in^  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud 
To  damp  our  TiTainless  ardors.'"~~Yomig. 
"  Now  mont,  her  rosj/  iteps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Admndng,  sowed  the  eaa-tk  with  orient  pearl— Wilt. 

ExEiioiaES  n.,  lit.,  &c.— A  ^ven  nnmbei'  of  propositions  contaiaing 
examples  of  descriptive  adjectives, 

§  87.  (1)  We  have  already  Lad  occasion  to  notice  incidentally 
that  adjectives  are  freijuently  employed  substantively ;  we  must 
here  bring  Uiis  fact  more  directly  under  tiie  consideration  of  tiio 
learner.  (2)  The  largest  class  of  adjectives  substantively  employed, 
are  those  with  which  tiie  noun  men,  or  pereons,  &c,  is  implied. 
(3)  Such  are  the  rich,  the  poor,  tlie  wise,  the  learned,  the  rude,  the 
vulgar,  (he  noble,  the  good,  tlie  virtuous,  ae  vicious,  the  Just,  the 
pious,  &C.,  Ac,  equivalent  to  rich  men,  poor  nien,  &c  (4)  No 
otiier  noun  is  suppressed  with  such  words  except  men  or  persons, 
and  hence,  by  conventional  usage,  they  serve  the.double  function 
of  denoting  objects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  qualifying  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  signify  objects  with  an  accompanying  and  distin- 
guishing property.  (S)  In  snch  cases  the  property,  or  qualifieaiion, 
is  that  which  is  most  important— that  which  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  emphasis.  (6)  Such  terms  are  all  concrete,  they  are 
used  to  denote  substances,  not  abstract  properties. 

(aS)  Wliat  Is  Kufl  of  thfl  fiincdous  of  putaolplos,  or  veital  oiljoollvca! 

S  S7.  (l)  Tu  wLal  fact  18  the  attontion  of  tlie,loamer  Iiere  called?  (3)  WJiotiBsaW  o. 
theIaij[MtdasBotadjoi!liyesempLo)-edBubahmli™ly?  (S)  Mention  a  unmbor  of  aiaiiipl<B. 
(4)  WBat  noun  Is  alivsjs  Buppreiaed  oflar  adjootives  tUus  cmployod?  And  wLnl  donbJo 
miKrtion  do  tlieao  aiyesllvcsscf  ™ !    (5)  What  Is  remarked  of  the  quollficntlon  o.-<pro!!L.iI  by 
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Note, — Tu  lauguagoa  ivliich  linve  (lisli,j«  lufleeted  forms  of  tlie  adjcofive 
to  be  applied  to  nouus  «f  diffei-ent  gendei's,  adjeotirea  eon  be  employed  sa 
suhataatives  to  a  much  gi'Satei'  extent  thnn  in  Eaglisli,  witliout  an;  sacrifice  of 
perspionity.  For  example,  tlie  adjective  Sonus  Tised  alone  in  (lie  l4itin  language, 
clearly  indioates  agoodiaan,  bonion,  agoodthUiff;  the  plural  lord,  good  men, 
or  tla  good,  and  hona,  good  things,  and  hence,  goods,  effects  Sometimes,  also,  tlie 
feminine  forms  of  certain  ttdjeetives  are  used  to  denote  females  posaeflsed  of  Uie 
property  indicated  by  the  adjective.  A  great  number  of  the  Latin  adjaetivca 
are  thus  used  with  the  suppres^on  of  a  vori^person  or  peraorn,  thing  or 
thingt,  thus  representing  two  distinct  nouns  in  both  numbers,  whilst  we  are 
necessarily  confined  by  the  nature  of  our  langui^e,  which  has  no  inflexion 
of  adjectives  to  denote  gender,  to  the  expresaon  of  one  noun,  and  that  only 
in  tJie  plural.  Thing  or  things  we  cannot  indicate  in  this  way.  "Whereas, 
the  Latin  language  always  indicates  thing,  singular  and  plural,  in  its  moat 
common  use  as  employed  in  company  with  an  adjective  by  the  adjective 
alone.  In  fact,  there  is  no  word  in  the  Latin  language  which  answers  to  our 
word  thing,  nsed  as  above  doBcribed.  There  is  no  need  for  snoh  a  word. 
The  neuter  forms  of  tlie  adjeetives  supply  its  place.  We  must  not  omit  to 
remark  here,  Oiat  numerous  instances  of  adjectives  used  substantively,  a 
singular  moan  !ieing  suppressed,  may  be  found  in  the  authovTzed  version  of 
the  Scriptm-es.  Tijie  the  tolloiving  as  examples:  "So  Oie poor  Aai7i  hope." 
"ThemiekediorroujetAanApa^ihuotagaiD  ;  but  tie  rijAieoifs  sAsmrf/i  mei'Cj, 
and  giveth,"  Ac  Here  the  angular  noun  man,  is  obTioualj-  to  be  supplied, 
Tliis  employment  of  deaoriptiva  adjet^ives  to  repi-eaent  aiugnlar,  as  well  as 
plural,  concrete  nouns  is  I'arely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  modern  writers.  It 
has  very  properly  fallen  into  disuse,  «nce  it  would  necessarily  create  ambi- 
guity, eapeeiiilly  when  suoli  adjeetives  happen  (o  sci'Ve  as  the  subject  nouna 
of  verbs  in  any  other  than  the  indefinito  tonse,  and  when  tbeyare  employed 
as  complementaiy  nouns.  Foi-  example,  "  Tlie  righteous  aftall  infierit  the 
land ;  The  moutli  of  the  riglUcmis  speateth  misdom."  It  is  only  by  the  context 
that  we  Bseertain  that "  tlic  rigkteoiii"  here  represenla  an  individual.  Ambi- 
guity in  such  caaes  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  na  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  sense,  whether  we  consider  the  word  singulai'  or  plural. 

(7)  There  is  another  class  of  adjectives  substantively  employed, 
which,  unlike  those  already  raentioned,  are  singular  nouns.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  be  classed  as  abstract  nouns,  since  they  do  not  de- 
note substames,  but  properties  or  atirihuU-i  contemplated  separately 
from  the  objects  or  substances  with  which  they  co-exist.  (8)  We 
Etibjoin  examples;  The  sublime,  ike  bmutifal,  tlie  infinite,  ilie  finite, 
the  ridiculous,  iki  pathetic,  the  vast,  the  profound,  &c.  (0)  Tliese 
are  genei'ally  pbiiosophical  terms. 

(T)  In  ivliit  tivo  respects  (Iocs  anotlicr  cisss  of  adjeoth-es  BnbslnnUvely  eniployrd  dli&I 
tWrnitboaaiusteon^ildi-etlt    (3)  Gke  examples.    (9)  Eepeat  tbn  remsrH  nnilei  No.  !>. 
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(10)  It  will  be  observed  that  with  these,  as  witli  the  class  ah-eady 
EOiiaidei-ed,  the  determinative  the  is  invariaWy  employed.  (11) 
This  is  easeDtial  in  the  employment  of  all  adjectives  in  either  of  these 
ways  in  English. 

(12)  Should  the  same  adjective  happen  to  be  used  iaboth  fliese 
ways,  as  a  concrete  plural  noun,  and  as  an  absti'act  singular  noim, 
it  would  create  ambiguity.  The  adjective  beautiful,  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  the  laUer  way,  and  sometimes,  we  thiut,  the  beauii- 
ful  is  used  in  the  flrat  way  to  mean  persons  possesse<l  of  beauty.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  rare,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  of  the  ^tu- 
jectives  used  as  abstract  singular  nouns  are  the  same  which  are 
used  ns  conci-ete  plurals. 

(14)  In  analysis  the  concretes  may  be  treated  as  adjectives,  the 
learner  supplying  the  suppressed  noun,  or,  more  briefly,  they  may 
be  classed  as  adjectives  substantively  used — eonerete  plurals.  (15) 
The  absb'acte  must  be  treated  as  adjectives  used  as  abstract  nouns, 
fiiuce,  in  their  case,  there  is  really  no  original  suppression  of  a 
noun.  They  ai-o  adjectives  employed  to  express  a  wevt  abstract  con- 
ceptwti,  which  had  no  previous  name.  It  would  generally  prove 
a  vain  search  to  attempt  to  find  a  suppressed  noun. 

(16)  Both  these  foims  of  expression  are  often  employed  both 
as  subject  nouns  of  propositions,  and  to  perform  some  of  the  mod- 
ifying functions. 

"We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  analysis, 

'E.xsBiiissl.— To  dcspmiii&  poor  becomes  not  ihf,  rich.  Tha  proud 
we  /lated  by  their /eiJw;  men.  The  mln  are  despised  bp  the  tcist). 
"  Se  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftinesa ;  the  counsel  qf  th^  froward 
is  Mwiai  headlong."  The  dniple  are  faaprej/ of  tha  crafty.  "The 
prvdent  are  crowned  with  hmoledge,"  "The  light  of  the  rigUems 
r^okeih  ;  the  lamp  of  tlie  wici^  shall  be  put  out."  Tliere  is  but  a 
dngle  step  from,  the  sublime  to  the  ridieulous.  The^iiii?  cannot  com. 
prehend  the  infinite.  "  To  tlie  sublime  in  buildiTtg,  greatness  ofdimen^ 


(lOjInwhatarethewii-ordslifco  ths  Uist  ola; 

,6?    (11)  And  what  la  essential  WfcOj™. 

tlveseMpWeainbothmira? 

(12)  What  wonld  bappen  n'om  lUa  same  odjeetl' 

F8  employed  in  tutb  i.-ajs?    (13)  Ksme 

HI  mUcotlve  per&apa  osed  both  ways. 

(14)  How  majUie  coni-rcw  olnas  of  tbesa  n-onls 

(lli)  Uow  ore  botb  kinds  of  words  oioploycd ! 
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linns  seems  idqaidte.''  "  Tte  ideas  of  the  giiMiiiw  jmd  Ihe  heauU/ul  stand 
on  foundations  so  diffffreni,'"  &a.' 

EsBSOiSB  II.,  IIL,  &c.— Fonn  propositions  having  their  subjecta 
completed  bj  descriptive  a^ectives.  IV.,  V.,  &c.  Having  olrjeetke 
modifiofttions,  and  other  luodifioations,  consisting  of  nouns  completed 
hy  desci-iptive  afijectiTea. 

§  88.  2d.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  general  func- 
tion of  descriptive  adjectives,  namely,  that  of  completing  verbs.  (1) 
We  may  call  this  th«  p-edkative  me  of  the  adjective.*     (2)  This 


«  It  auist  not  bo  iuforred,  from  tha  fact  tl  t  ive  treat  this  usa  of 
Uie  descriptive  adjectives  after  ihe  all  but  a  tliiit  a  agree  with  tiie 
gi'mninoriaiis  who  conader  this  use  aa  pjeteror  no  g  ,  or  ns  in  all  oas«9 
resolvable  into  tlie  attributive  use.  On  the  contra  y  we  we  inclined  to 
thint  tliat  adjeotivea  (wa  do  not  say  all  adj  t  ve  )  we  e  amployed  to  com- 
plete the  predicate  (espeaolly  wiUi  the  ve  b  to  ie)  ea  1  er  Ihan  to  modify 
the  anbject.  In  the  nascent  state  of  hnman  so<aety,  men  would  likely  need 
adjectives  for  tha  purpose  of  declaring  to  ooo  another  the  pi-op«rtiaa  of  tie 
objects  flround  them,  before  they  needed  them  as  modiflaationa  of  subject 
nouns.  We  thinli,  for  example,  that  men  woald  aooner  need  to  malie  eueh 
assertions  ia  their  interchange  of  thought  aa,  The  weather  is  cold,  Tlie  river 
it  deep,  or  dant/eraai,  Ac,  than  they  would  noed  to  mate  some  aaaertion  iu 
regard  to  cold  loeailier,  or  a  deep  or  dangerous  river.  The  use  of  attiihutiva 
words  to  eiprraa  more  exactly  a  complex  conception,  we  look  on  aa  a  refine- 
ment in  language,  required  only  aftat  a  step  had  been  taken  townrtls  philo- 
sophical thinking  however  mde.  The  purpose  of  modifying  the  subject 
was,  we  thint,  most  likely  firat  attempted  by  tha  addition  of  a  proposition 
to  the  Eulgect  noun.  Indeed  the  descriplioe  ai^eclive  modijealioii  may  he 
oonMdered  as  a  aperaea  of  latent  or  implied  predication.  For  example.  The 
good  man  is  loved,  is  equivalent  to  I%e  mam  mfio  is  good  is  loved.  Here  the 
proposition  who  is  good,  espresaes  wliat  is,  in  the  present  improved  atata  of 
language,  generally  expressed  in  the  more  compresaad  form  by  the  adjective 
applied  as  an  attributive  to  the  subject  noun.    {See  §  111.) 

Eemember,  we  do  not  aay  that  all  afljeotivea  wera  invented  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  being  employed  to  eoropleta  the  prediraite.  If  such  a  step  as  we 
hove  described  has  really  been  taken  in  language,  it  must  have  preceded 
tlie  origin  of  many  of  the  adjeodvea  now  in  use.  Many  of  these  have  niniii- 
fesUy  been  designed  from  the  beginning,  exolusivaly  for  tlie  purpose  of 
modifying  nonns,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tlie  predicate.  In 
thia  class  we  may  include  (ill  the  determinative  adjectives,  and  many  of  the 
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miction  of  tie  descriptive  adjective,  ia -exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
nouncomplemeul<,>yoHheye>-h.  (3)  Like  the  noun  complemmtarv, 
tlic  adjective  is  attadied  to  neuter  and  to  active  and  to  passive 
verbs.  (4)  If  the  learaer  bears  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  the 
noun  complementary  of  tlie  neuter  and  active  veihs,  it  lyiil  assist 
luin  much  in  comprehending  what  we  shall  say  in  reference  to  ad- 
jectives employed  to  complete  verbs ;  that  is,  to  complete  the  part 
of  the  predicate  expressed  in  the  verbs.  (5)  For  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  complements  of  verbs,  it  is 
not  the  verb  as  an  assertive  word,  but  the  verb  as  e^ressing  (what 
It  always  does)  the  leading  part  of  the  predieaie  which  is  affeot«d 
by  the  complement.  (6)  In  other  woitls,  it  is  not  tlie  copula,  but 
the  predteate,  which  in  all  cases  is  aftected  by  n.cdijkation.  (7) 
Hence,  as  we  have  before  said,  verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives 
take  the  same  complements  or  raodiiications  as  the  verb  or  assertive 
woid  itself, 

(8)  To  mai'k  the  close  analogy  between  the  descriptive  adjective 
used  to  complete  the  predicate,  and  the  ^Knm  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  memoiy  of  the 
learner,  by  introducing  as  much  simplicity  and  clearness  as  possible 
ill  classification  and  in  nomenclature,  we  ^ve  names  to  these  adjec- 
tive modifications  of  the  verb,  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we 
gave  to  nouns  used  to  complete  verbs.     (9)  We  call  them  The 
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dfsciiptive.  Ab,  for  example,  those  wliieh  express  tlio  material  of  which  a 
tliu:giamflde,8uolias.9'oiifej^Sra;e)^iTOO(fen,&e.  Thesearenotnow  employad 
to  complete  the  predicate,  and  perhaps  never  were  bo  employed.  They  have 
bfeii  adopted  as  now  used,  for  the  espreas  purpose  of  modifying  nonna,  not 
verba.  But  tlie  use  of  determinatives  mnst  be  looked  on  cs  a  refinement 
mtraduced  Int^r  than  dsaeriptive  adjeefives  hi  the  pTOgresa  of  language  ■  and 
such  descriptive  Adjectives  as  those  laentioned  above,  have  about  them  the 
indications  of  modern  introduction, 

fiincttonofthadBBCriptlTO  n^ediva  sfmnatt  (8)  In  what  is  11  like  tho  noun  complcmen- 
Lvfl.  <«f'^*""'™^«™ '■"!'« l^^™  (6)  W]MtIsItmtMTorbtl,Mi,sff..w 
Mir^fromfhtefrtS^f      (6)i:>^Pte5stl.8.»msU.u.siaolh^,™,<K    (1)  What 

(R)  Eepeat  subslimliaily  tbe  motlrM  ivhioli  ha™  hiflBe^c«f  m  In  olioosinK  a  ti 
^'™j-fi^("'  "'  '""'"'"^"''"-    <"  ^'"'t  ^  th'  "™'=  b?  "1"^"  "«  dfcangmah  t].!,  kind 
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t  OF  THE  ACTIVE  TERB,  aucl  ThE  A1>JE0TITE  COMPLE- 
E  PASSIVE  VERB,* 

The  abjective  oompikhbbtary  op  the  sEOtEit  verb.  (10) 
This  complement  is  most  exteneively  employed  with  tlie  vei-b  lo  be. 
(11)  We  subjoin  a  few  examples;  The  stetmrd  is  faithful;  The 
Wj  is  industrious;  The  fields  are  green;  The  wealhei-  is  warm; 
Vctnity  is  cmlem^tible  ;  Pride  is  detestable  ;  Lidustry  is  commend- 
able. (12)  Wo  ueed  not  multiply  examples,  since  this  is  ia  fact 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  construction  in  all  languages. 
Mankind  have  constantly  occasion  to  predicate  or  assert  the  ex- 
istence of  atuibutes,  or  qualities  in  the  objects  which  come  within 
their 


NoTE.~We  have  alreoSy,  elsswliere,  had  oooiiMon  to  obserre,  that  the 
ndjective  thns  employed  with  the  vei-b  to  be,  is  genernlly  thought  by  ]o- 
gidoos  ami  grammarians  to  oont^n  (eitliar  alone  or  with  its  appropriate 
complenieiits)  the  entire  predicate,  and  the  verb  to  peifonn  solely  the  func- 
tion of  copsla.  We  liftve  given  our  reasons  for  thinliing  tliat  this  opinion, 
GO  long  and  so  generally  entertmned  by  the  philosophical  world,  is  deslitnte 
of  foimdatJon,  and  for  holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  verb  (o  ie,  in  its  assertive 
form,  includes  either  iJie  entire  predicate,  or  tlie  ieading  part  of  the  pi'edi- 
cate,  like  all  othei-  verbs.  Tlie  vei'bal  nonn  eeiko,  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  predicate  conbuned  in  this  verb,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
eetabliah,  by  an  appeal  to  the  nndeistandinga  of  our  readers.  What  is 
osswieii  or  predicated  in  such  propoaitjons  as,  Thestewardiafaithfui,'^  being 
faithful,  not  boi-ely  the  atiribnte  faithful.  But,  for  the  more  fuQ  esnminar 
tion  of  this  matter,  wc  refer  to  §  46,  and  note.  Here  it  is  only  neoesaaiy  to 
remind  the  learner  of  the  manner  in  which  we  view  this  subject,  and  oar 
reason  for  treating  the  adjective,  in  this  tind  of  construction,  aa  eomple- 

*  We  omit  tlie  («rni  deseriplive  before  the  adjective,  as  in  this  ease  nn- 
neeessaiy;  though  it  will  be  remembered,  tliat  rarely  any  otlier  than  a  de- 
scriptive adjective  is  used  izi  this  way.  If  an  adjective  employed  geoewlly 
as  a  determinative,  is  sometimes  used  to  complete  the  predicate,  it  is  ui  this 
case  to  be  conadered  as  performing  a  descriptive  fonetion.  For  instance,  in 
such  exprefaons  as,  "The  laborers  are  few,"  the  woi'd  fev> — generally  em- 
ployed as  a  detenninative — is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  a  deaoriptive  ad- 
JEsfive,  expressing  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  ''htborevB,"  colleclivel^ 
considered,  and  here  (with  b'lTij/)  predicated  of  them. 

(10)  TTItb  wliat  verb  1b  tbo  »<(|oell™  complcrasiitnrj  cif  Mwter  veibs  ciiLclly  cmplnyeai 
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■nintar^  of  the  verb  or  of  the  predicate;  in  otJier  words,  as  n  pavt  only,  nnd 
iot  tiie  wliole  of  the  predicate. 

For  the  same  reason  assigned  above,  we  do  not  subjoin  nu- 
merous examples  for  analysis.  We  rather  leave  the  learner  to  fi- 
nish his  own  examples  of  this  veiy  plain  and  familiar  construction, 
assured  that  this  will  prove  no  difficult  task. 

(13)  All  liat  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  analysis  in  i-eference  to 
the  adjective  in  a  consfniction  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  verb,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  proposition  The  man  is  ignorant,. h  modified  or  com- 
plpted  by  the  complementary  adjective  ignm-ant.  "When  the 
learner  has  become  familiar  witli  these  terms,  he  may  omit  cmnple- 
mentary,  and  after  having  given  the  usual  account  of  the  subject 
~""\  and  verb,  simply  add  that  the  verb  is   completed  by  the 

-"-'-- —naming  the   adjective  which    occurs  in  the  particular 

EsEitcisES  r.  ir.  &c.— Supply  a  given  number  of  witteu  propositions 
formed  with  tbe  verb  to  le  ia  its  several  tenses,  occompauieil  in  each 
instance  by  a  complementary  adjective  maJdng  a  predicate,  such  as  can 
ratiomjly  bo  asserted  of  the  subject  chosen. 

(14)  Tlio  neuter  verh  become  is  generally  modified  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  always  completed  either  by  an  adjective  or  by  a 
noun,  and  never  stands  as  the  complete  predkale."' 

(15)  MampJes  of  Become,  with  an  adjective  complenjentflry.  That 
man  iecomes  old;  The  loy  itw  ieconte  impatient  ;  James  will  lecome 
learned;  That  natim.  Ms heeome powerful;  JoUnJm'beconwgencTo'us, 
&<s.  The  verb  grow  is  amilai-ly  modified,  as,  TheJkU  grows  green; 
TJte  loy  grwue  large,  &e. 

Many  other  neuter  verbs  are  completed  in  the  same  manner,  thougji 
not  so  frequently  as  the  verbs  we  have  just  noticed.  (16)  Amongst 
those  thus  occasionally  completed,  we  may  enumerate  the  following ; 

*  In  this  it  is  unlike  t!ie  verb  lo  be,  wliich  shinas,  as  we  have  seen  niroady, 
often  as  Ihe  eomplete  pvedionte;  much  oftener  in  realiiy  llian  in  onr  kn- 
guage  is  apparent  at  the  first  glanoe.     (See  g  46.  Note  p.  81.) 
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Looh,  scetn,  fed,  taste,  smell,  Mom,  sMne,  remow,  stand,  co.itinw,  &io. 
Some  of  these  words  are  used  both  as  active  and  as  neuter  verbs.  We 
have  concern  with  them  here  only  in  their  neuter  signification.  We 
subjoin  examples  of  some  of  these  verbs,  aocompanied  by  a  coniple- 
mentary  adjective.  (17)  The  analysis  of  these  examples  is  to  be  con- 
ducted as  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  to  be,  to  iecome,  to  grow,  completed 
by  an  a^ective, 

■  Examples  rois  Asaltsis.— Jfai-y  looTis  cold.  WilUam  seems  dhap- 
pointed:  Black /eels  rough,  white /eels  smooth.  Honey  tastes  mneet. 
Btisessmdl/ragrant.  Tie  wind  Hows  so/t.  The  moon  shone  hright. 
The  iDori  remains  unfinished.  The  door  stands  open.  The  weather 
eonimues  stormy.  We  take  tie  following  examples  from  D'Orsey,  The 
first  is  altered  from  the  impei-ative  to  tie  assertive  foi-m  r — 

He  looia  lig.  "He  turns  pole."— Addison.  "Half  the  women 
would  haM  /alien  sM."— Addison,  "  A  miser  grom  rich  by  seemiTig 
poor  ;  an  extravi^ant  man  groios  poor  by  seeming  rich." — Shenstone. 
"  Dappled  horses  turn  ioftj(^."— Bacon.  "  They  all  shall  wa?  old," — 
Heb.  1 ;  11,  "  This  hoiTor  will  grow  jnJM."— Milton. 
"With  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  &c." — Milton. 

(18)  After  hoi  and  seem,  tlie  inftnitive  to  lie  miglit  be  supplied 
without  injnry  to  the  sense,  and  some  may  choose  to  take  this  mode 
of  analyzing  the  propositions  in  which  these  verbs  occur,  followed  by 
an  adjective ;  saying,  in  sooh  oases,  that  they  are  completed  by  the 
verb  to  le  suppressed,  and  considering  the  adjective  aa  complementary 
of  the  suppressed  infinitive.  "We  have  no  objection  to  this  course. 
We  believe  the  infinitive  ueoe^ary  to  the  full  expression  of  the  asser- 
tion. But  when  this  is  once  underatood,  we  consider  it  unnecessary 
on  every  occasion  to  supply  the  omitted  infinitive. 

(10)  This  i-emai-k  will  not  apply  to  most  of  the  other  verbs  enume- 
rated. The  inti'oduction  of  the  infinitive  to  he  between  the  verb  and 
a^ective  is  inadmissible,  as  it  would  mar  the  sense.  And  yet  tlie  ex- 
istenee  of  the  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective  in  connection  witli  the 
subject  ia  perhaps  always  implied ;  i.  e.  the  existence  of  tlieqnality  in  tlie 
subject  in  the  mode  or  ))j>iM.nev  expressed  by  the  verb.  Thus,  Honey  tastes 
eweet.  Here  the  quality  su>eet  is  asserted  to  exist  in  honey  in  coitnec- 
tion  witli  its  taste,  or  in  the  mode  or  manner  expressed  by  the  verb  taste. 

(II)  Wkaereiiwk  is  made  sbotit  tha  aimlysis  uf  Uie  eolijolned  examples?    (IS)  Whsl  ii 
Esld  ni  refemneo  to  tlie  EmaJyaia  of  UiQ  propoaKfons  in  ivhlch  tlia  verbs  fci*  and  scent  ooour ! 
(19)  Wilt  tlio  rcmnr):  la  regard  ef  tlie  verbe  looi  and  seetn  applf  Id  tbo  itlior  verbs  abore 
•numemteil  ?    Itepent  tlie  EnbstaDcc  of  tbe  iUualratioD. 
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[  (20)  We  Jiinst  be  careful  to  distingnish  tiis  speeiea  of  modiiioatiou 
fi-oia  the  adrerbial  modificaUon  to  be  considered  presently.  The 
ii^eotiTe  in  the  case  before  us  expresses  an  (ittribnte  pertaining 
to  the  subset  in  eonneotion  with  the  predieaU,  or  together  wifJi  the 
verb  expresses  the  cmditwn  of  the  subject;  the  adverb  expresses  only 
the  maiicer  of  the  action  of  the  veri,  or  some  oironmstance  affecting 
the  aaaertion  la  general,  as  of  time,  place,  &a.  Or,  in  other  words,  an 
attribute  of  the  action  asserted,  not  of  the  subject  itself  of  which  it 
is  asserted.  A  few  examples  ivill  render  this  more  clear  :  John  feeh 
warm,  and  John  feehwai-mly.  Ie  the  flrat  proposition  the  adjeetive 
warn  espi-esees  an  fttti-ibute  of  Joha  in  connection  witli  the  predicate 
feeling;  or,  perhaps,  i-ather  we  ehonld  say,  warmivitli  the  predicate 
feeling  espreases  a  condition  here  asserted  of  John.  Themnd  Horn 
iofl ;  Tlie  vAnd  Ihws  softly.  The  same  remark  wiU  apply  here.  A. 
wind  that  is  not  soft  may  blow  softi-t— that  is,  gently  ;  but  none,  ex- 
cept a  wind  possessing  the  attribute  expressed  by  soft,  can  truly  bo 
said  to  lion  soft.  We  may  subjoin  a  few  more  examples  :  WiUia/m 
looks  pToud,  and  WUHam  loohi  provdly  on  the  result  of  Ms  persevering 
eforts.  TMt  lady  hois  eoU;  and  Tho.t  lady  hols  coldly  on  tlie  genr- 
lleman  ly  lier  side.  In  all  these  cases,  the  difterence  between  the  ad- 
jective and  adverb  is  plain  enough.] 

EsEEOiBE.— After  the  analysU  of  tlio  above  esaraples,  the  learner 
may  constract  a  given  number  of  propositions  with  the  verbs  enume- 
rated above,  containing  examples  of  Ow  adjective  cojnphmentary  ap- 
propriately employed  with  these  verbs. 

We  may  ivamarfc  that  sometimea  active  verbs  aeem  to  take  an  ndjective 
oompleraenUiy,  having  refei^ence  like  the  adjective  complemeatary  of  the 
neuter  verb  to  the  subject  norni.  Examples  of  what  we  mean  may  be  foand 
m  such  expreeaions  as,  John  epends  his  time  tbouglitleBS  of  the  purpoaes  of 
ssistenoe.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  HuHighllesi  and  its  modifications 
might  hei'e  be  regarded ;  Is^  as  a  dcsei'iptive  adjective,  modifying  John  tlie 
eubjeet  noun ;  2d,  ns  nn  adjective  adverhiBlIy  used,  eapresang  manner  and 
-iiodifjiug  the  predicate  ;  or,  3d,  as  an  adjective  eomplementar)',  expressing 
an  attribute  nppli«able  to  John  in  the  mode  of  spending  his  time.  Tbia  last 
we  think  the  moat  ftocurate  mode  of  analysis.  Consti'uodons  of  this  kind 
ore  BcMom  used,  Tliis  is  aJti^thei-  nniika  the  ndjaotive  complementary  of 
'.he  active  verb,  which  offeets  not  tlia  subject  bat  the  objective. 

I  89.  The  Adjective  Complementary  op  the  Activb  Veeb. 
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— We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  adjective  complementary  of  th<* 
AcrrvE  vcvb. 

(1)  This  complement  'is  vei-y  similar  to  the  noun  complementary 
of  the  active  verb.  (2)  The  difference  is  this  :  when  the  vavn  •.-om- 
pkmeniary  ia  used,  we  intimate  that  the  passive  object  becomes 
something  substantive  by  the  actioE  expressed  by  the  verb ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  tlie  adjective  complementary  is  used,  we  intimate 
that  the  passive  object  becomes  possessed  of  some  property  or  at- 
tribute, by  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  (8)  When  allowance 
is  made  for  this  difference,  nearly  all  that  we  have  said  in  reference 
to  the  noun  ccmplemmtary  will  apply  to  the  adjective  complementary 
of  the  active  verb, 

(4)  It  will  be  observed  that  here  the  adjective  does  not  as  when 
employed  with  the  neuter  verb  express  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject as  affected  by  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  passive  object  under  the  influence  of  the  action  indicated 
by  the  active  verb,  (o)  It  expresses  the  complenient  of  tie  action 
whidi  affects  the  passive  object.  For  example,  Virtue  renders  life 
HAPPY.  Here  !tappy  expresses  the  condition  of  hfe,  as  influenced 
by  the  action  of  virtue,  or  a  proppitv  of  whjth  life  becomes  pos- 
sessed through  the  action  asserted  of  \  irtue  Ha^y  thus  completes 
renders.  (6)  The  cmnplete  action  asserted  here  ot  virtue  is  render^ 
ing  happy,  and  this  action  has  for  its  objectne  modification  life — 
the  word  expressing  that  to  which  the  complete  action,  "  rendering 
happy"  is  in  this  assertion  limited  or  directed. 

We  submit  a  number  of  examples  of  the  adjective  complemen- 
tary of  the  active  verb,  in  ordei'  that  tiiis  construction  may  be  more 
perfectly  understood. 

"  We  call  th&primd  happt."  Asaltsis.  After  going  through  the 
analysis  in  the  nsnal  manner  till  we  come  to  the  modifications  attached 
to  tie  verb,  we  say  the  verb  call  is  here  modified  by  the  complemen- 
tary adjective  Itappy,  and  the  predicate  (thus  completed)  cdUing  ha^pg 


%  89.  (I)  To  whs 
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is  further  modified  by  the  objective  modifioation  ^row^,  which  is  an 
fliyeetive  mbitantively  used. 

Ebmaek.— The  learner  may  follow  this  model  as  regards  the  coq- 
atraction  we  are  considering,  giving  the  full  analysis  of  all  the  propo- 
sitions, which  we  are  aboat  to  adduce  as  esamples. 

"^«  natiom  »hall  call  him  blessed."  "Maie  m  glad."  "  Op 
^w«^m^i«(Aawisew««MAD."  "  Mope  d^m-ed  maieth  th<,  heart 
SICK.  '  TA»it  tmieat  the  earth  soft  icith  sSowct-s."  Men  eall  the 
pro^erm,,  happy;  Oh,  when  will  they  leam  to  think  the  virtual, 
alme  happt?  The  true  philosophy  aeeounta  the  good  man  happy 
"  Leme  the  Uly  pale,  and  tiii^e  the  nolet  live."  Tliis  gtmeh  me  dumb 
_  <p  The  usual  place  of  the  adjectii:e  eomplemmtary  of  the  actwe  verb 
IS,  hlce  the  notm  complementary,  after  the  o^ective  modification,  as  in 
ae  examples  now  given.  (8)  But  it  is  sometimes  placed  between 
the  verb  and  the  oijecUte  modification,  especially  when  the  objective 
is  accompanied  by  modifications.  (S)  This  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing example.  "  The  streams  whereof  sSai?  make  olad  the  tdty  of  God" 
Here,  because  the  noun  "  c%"  is  modified  by  the  noun  andpr^mi- 
tton  "  of  God,"  which  a  regard  to  perspicuity  forbids  to  be  separated 
from  it,  tlie  Bomplementary  adjeeti'oe  "glad"  is  more  oonveniently 
placed  first.  (10)  A  eom^lrnienttwy  adjeotw,e  is  sometimes  employed 
with  the  verb  maie,  and  the  expression  so  formed  employed  in  a  gene- 
ral sense— without  the  limitation  of  an  objectwe  modification.  For 
■example:  "/waie  ajjoe."— Dent.  82:  39.  Compare  3 Kings,  B;  r.— 
"The  hand  of  the  diligent  maletli  rich."  (11)  The  force  of  the  eom- 
plmenUwy  adjeetive  js  perhaps  better  seen  in  such  examples.  (12)  It 
IS  mamfestly  here  a  complement  of  the  veri,  and  not  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  objective  of  the  verb,  as  grammarians  have  very  generally 
considered  it,  when  in  company  with  an  objective.  (IS)  We  might 
multiply  at  pleasure  examples  of  the  use  of  complementary  adjectives 
with  the  verb ffidJe.  Sach  en,  " Mttlte  thee  frui0tl."  ''Make  thee 
pUnUom."  '' Make  thy  way pro^srous.'"  "Make  them»ehet  elean," 
"  Ood  made  man  upright."  ''Make  manifest  the  oonnsel  of  the  heart." 
Here  the  complemmtary  adjective  comes  before  the  objective  nottn, 
and  for  the  same  reaaon.'as  was  mentioned  above,  vi^.,  because  the 


(T)  Wliat  la  the  usnsi  place  of  the  aajecHve  complerKenlary  of  ISe  a 
arrangenifliit  of  a  proposition?  (8)  Wliers  O  It  somellmes  placed,  and  j 
(9)  inoslrafa  by  an  example.  (10)  Eepeat  wIiatlsE^fl  in  reference  lo  a  eo 
leellve  eraploye-j  wlUi  the  Terb  make ;  and  give  essmpies.    (11)  Kepoat  thi 
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objective  "  counsel"  is  accompanied  by  tlie  modifying  words  "  of  the 
heart" 

(14)  As  in  the  case  of  the  noun  complemmtwry  of  the  active  verb, 
so  in  the  case  of  an  a^ective  used  after  an  aotlTe  verb,  the  infinitive 
TO  BE  aeema  often  to  be  implied  m  the  construction.  (15)  Thus,  We 
thougM  AiiiiwisB.  We  considered  him  peudist.  They  found  him 
ntOAPABLE,  or  laKOBANT,  Or  roOLisH,  or  noNEST,  &c.  (IG)  These  eX" 
pressions  may  be  considered,  and  may  be  ti-eated  in  analysis,  as  abbre- 
viated for,  We  l^mtght  Mm  to  bb  wim,  &c.  And  tlien  the  pronoTin 
Jnm  -with  the  verb  to  be,  having  mae  for  its  ecrmplemmlary  adjective, 
will  be  itonn  and  infi'siitive  emtraeUd  aecemory  complementary  of  the 
verbs,  to  tUnh,  &c.    (See  g  142;  38.) 

(17)  As  in  the  case  of  the  noun  eomplementa^j  of  the  acti-ne  teel, 
these  adjeotivea  complementary  of  the  actisB  verb  are  retained  when 
the  passive  form  of  expression  ia  employed.  (18)  They  may  then  be 
called  o^ecfMjes  wmpZemmto-y  of  the  pimive  veri.  (IS)  Thus,  The 
Atheniam  called  Aristidea  jpst,  becomes  in  the  pasdve  form,  Ariatides 
was  called  iruar  ftj/  the  Atheniam.  (20)  The  remarks  made  already  in 
regard  to  the  nmn  complementary  employed  with  passive  verbs,  will 
!ipp!y,  without  much  change,  to  the  adjective  thus  employed.  (See 
g  T8.)* 

It  will  bo  proper  to  bring  all  these  kindred  forms  of  the  noun  and 
the  adjectice  compUmentwry  together,  that  their  close  similarity  of 
character  may  be  exhibited  more  clearly  to  the  learner.  The  aiTange-' 
ment  of  these  complements,  -whioli  we  are  about  to  present,  wili  also 
wrve  the  purpose  of  Jising  them  more  strongly  in  the  memory  of  the 
yoang  grammarian.    (31)  We  have,  then,  The  wmn  c<mplementary  of 

*  There  ia  a  manner  of  employing  adjectives  alfer  verbs,  eapceially  prev- 
alent in  poetry,  wMeh  perliaps  haa  ciiginated  in  an  iTtsensihle  extension  of 
the  eonetiuctioD  we  are  now  ooneidering ;  and  whieh  we  may  call  for  the 
fltike  of  distinetion,  the  ai^eclive  adverbially  employtd.  This  H8e  (or  abuse)  of 
adjeotiveB  we  shall  be  able  to  explwn  with  leaa  ti'onblo  after  we  liave  oon- 
Bidered  the  adverbs.  We  also  ceaervo,  till  we  come  to  the  adverbs,  the  re- 
marks whieli  we  hare  to  make  on  the  distinction  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

(U)  What  word  aBCDiB  to  bo.otlen  im^fiHl  in  these  constrnctiono  ?  (15)  Illnfitrale  bj- 
swmpJes.    06)  How  may  Oio  espreadona  (Jven  as  ejomples  to  trealod  in  nnalysls ! 

(IT)  'What  happens  when  the  possivs  fbrai  of  csprei^ng snch  ssaeitionB  is  used!  .  (IS) 
H«w  mar  the  adJeeUTO  be  called,  when  """  possivefom  is  used*  (la)  Illnsttato  bycs- 
amplee.    (SO)  What  r       ^ ' ' 

<21)Enumetitetb 
compismfta^n/t  snd 
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the  j^EUTBB  ii6Ti,  tU  mun  eomplemmtairy  of  the  activb  «er},  and  (ftd 
W!i»  eomplmnmUry  of  the  PASsm;  «^5.  We  hare,  in  lite  manner, 
the  <id3echveemplemntarp  otth6nmtw<c^h,  theadjeolke  c&m^lemen- 
Pmj  of  the  active  verb,  and  the  adjeeUM  eomplmtmtimj  of  the  pamve 
wri.  We  exhibit  these  BjmmetricaUy  in  the  following  table,  with  an 
osampio  of  ea^ih  form  of  comploment  annexed : 

Ifoim  CBmpleme«tari,.  AOJeeHre  Omilemsiiia^y. 

Ifi«l.  V.     The  hoy  faecomeB  a  man.  The  boy  becomes  mon/y. 

Acl.  V.  "Thou  hast  mode  thy  aenfimtij,!^."  "They  woAo  ihe  idna  qlad." 
Pass.  K  "The  Word  was  made/ssA,"  "  The  ample  is  made  wise." 

§  flO.  GenbbalOdsbe¥4tios8  oh  TnESBToBMa  or  Modificaiioh.— 
Those  forms  of  modiflcatioa  have  been,  as  we  have  already  ohaervetl, 
fli'st  treated  with  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands  by 
the  German  grammarians.  We  exclude,  of  course,  from  this  asser- 
tion the  particular  case  of  adjectives  used  with  the  verb  to  be,  smee 
much  has  been  eaid  of  the  construction  of  this  verb  with  adjwtives 
by  grammai-ians  and  logicians  in  all  ages.  But  from  the  riew  com- 
monly tftkoit  of  this  construction,  we  have  felt  ohliged  by  our  convic- 
tions to  record  our  dissent ;  the  reasons  for  this  dissent  we  have  stated 
fuUy  in  another  place.  (See  g  46,  and  note.)  The  Goi'mans,  too,  so 
fai-  as  we  know,  have  treated  the  adjectives  after  tlie  verb  to  le,  like 
all  other  grammarians,  as  forming  the  predicate  of  the  propositions  in 
which  they  are  fonnd,  and  the  verb  itself  as  being  the  simple  co^mJa, 
including  no  part  of  the  predicate.  But  aU  these  constructions  exhi- 
bited in  the  above  table,  viz,,  the  neun  and  the  ad^ectke  complemen. 
ta-ry  with  all  neuter  verbs,  except  the  verb  to  he,  and  the  wun  and 
the  ai^eotive  with  active  and  with  passive  verbs,  the  German  gram- 
marians have  called  the  consti-uction  of  the  faotitivb  object  divid- 
iDg  t)mfaetUiBe  object,  into  th.^faetit%ve  noun,  Qte/actithe  ia^mHue, 
the  faetiUm  a^eetwe,  and  Qie/aetime  twun  and  pre^tion.  This 
last  we  have  not  thonght  it  necessary  to  notice,  or  to  distinguish  among 
the  rwun  and  preposUio^  eomplements,  as  in/onn.  it  differs  nothing 
from  the  othere.  It  is  only  distinguished  by  the  meaning  which  it 
cnnveys-a  disianction,  as  the  logicians  would  oaU  it,  of  matter  not  of 
form,  and  therefore  not  essential  to  language.  We  have  an  example 
of  what  the  Germans  mean  by  tU/aotUwe  object  expressed  by  a  noun 
and  a  preposition  in  the  assertion,  teater  was  changed  into  whje.  Here 
■"  expresses  thefaeUtiM  oijeet—th&,t  into  which  the  water 


■as  changed. 
The  name  F. 


a  to  tliis  species  of  oi 
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plements  bj  the  German  grammarians  fl-om  the  circumatance  tliat  i.liey 
oflm  express  that  which  ia  the  neuter  aaipasd^e  construction  the 
fiiSJMf  is  represented  to  be  made  or  comtiUitccL,  and  m  the  aetive  con- 
struction, that  -whioli  the  passive  object  is  repreBented  to  be  mads  or 
constituted,  or  represented  to  be  thought  or  imagined  to  be  raade  or 
contHtuted.  The  name  aeems  to  have  been  adopted  from  regarding  as 
peculiflily  conspicuous,  among  such  constructions,  examples  like  those 
(^ven  abore,  formed  with  the  verb  make.  To  us  the  name  appears  to 
be  not  sufBcienfly  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  constructions 
which  the  Germans  themselves  have  classed  under  it.  This  objection 
becomes  still  stronger  when  we  bring  into  the  same  class  of  consb-uo- 
tions  (as  we  ?ime  done)  the  nouns  aad  the  very  numoi-ons  adjectives 
which  complete  the  verb  to  le.  Wo  regard  the  nouns  and  ai^jectives 
attached  to  the  verb  to  le,  as  performing  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
futtction,  which  nouns  and  adjeotivea  attached  to  other  neuter  verbs  per- 
form. We  cannot,  therefore,  conastently  with  these  views  follow  the 
German  grammarians  in  the  employment  of  the  name  factitime  object, 
aa  applicable  to  this  whole  class  of  complements.  First,  this  term  is 
not  sufficiently  oomprehenaive ;  and  to  use  it  mighty  on  this  account, 
only  mislead  the  student.  He  might  suppose  that  tbo  term  espresaes  a 
leading  peotdiarity  conmm  to  this  whole  class  of  constructions— the 
factiUwohject  implying  some  ^ec(  produced — in  which  he  would  find 
himself  mistaken.  Secondly,  thiJ  term  refers  not  to  the/wm  of  lan- 
guage, but  to  the  matter  expressed,  Kow  all  grammatical  divisions 
and  toi-ms  should,  as  far  aa  possible,  refer  to  the  proper  subject  of 
gi'ammar,  viz. :  the /onn  of  eipression,  and  not  to  the  inatter  express- 
ed. Te  d<  not  deny  that  the  grammarian  may  often  profitably  have 
recourse  in  his  inquiries  to  the  matte)"  of  expression — to  thought.  But 
his  clasMfications  and  terms  ought  to  have  their  foundation  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  peculiar  properties  of  language— that  is,  in  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  form  of  ^preBaion.  Wo  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  term  that  snits  us  to  replace  the  German  term,  Sneh  a  term  wa 
want,  as  will  adequately  express  the  common  properties,  or  some  lead- 
ing common  property,  of  tiiis  whole  class  of  complements.  Till  snob 
tei-m  can  be  found,  the  kindred  nature  of  these  modifications  may 
be  indicated  by  the  term  complementary/,  common  to  the  names  which 
we  have  given  to  them  severally,  and  which  we  have  purposely  oon- 
Hced  esolaaively  to  this  particular  class. 

We  may  ramarb  here  the  difficulties  whioh  grammai'iana  have  to  enconu- 
t*r  (agwrto  credite],  who  have  unthinkingly  admitted  tliat  the  distinciioii 
between  adjeotives  and  adverbs  ie,  that  adjectives  modify  or  qualify  nmins. 
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and  adverbs,  on  the  oontra.y,  modify  verbs,  adj^cH^cs,  and  olLer  adocrbs. 
Tbej  may  call  the  adjective  after  the  verb  ta  be,  tha  predicate,  and  say 
(without  being  able  to  allege  a  good  reaaon,  and  in  oonfj'sdietion  to  nil  aeem- 
ing  likelihood)  that  a  iioim  k  always  implied  with  euoh  adjeotivea;  that, 
for  example,  in  tha  propoadod,  The  man.  is  viHiious,  tl.e  noim  man  is  implied 
in  the  predicate  —  ITie  mo-i  is  a  virtvous  man.  Thia  supposition  appears  to 
lis  wholly  gi'tttuitous,  implying  tha  aotonl  exiaffince  at  a  remote  period  of  an 
awkward  form  of  espreesion  in  all  langunges,  which  we  could  not,  perhaps, 
aaljsfackinly  prove  to  have  ever  had  cuafomwy  pbce,  at  any  period,  in  any 
language.  Stil],  this  manner  of  treating  the  adjective  after  the  verb  to  be  is 
incomparably  better  than  to  oonfonnd  il^  as  soma  loose  thinters  (pei-bapB  we 
should  not  call  them  gi^ammariane)  have  done,  with  the  ordinaiy  ndjeotive 
modification,  and  make  it  ogi'ce  with  and  bsbng  to  the  subject  noun.  The 
same  persona  treat  the  adjective  complementary  of  the  active  verb  as  a  mere 
modifying  adjective  attached  tfl  (he  objective  noun.  According  to  the  grain- 
matical  teachings  of  such  persons,  we  conid  establish  no  distinction  in  analy- 
sis  between  prapoaitiona  ao  divei^ae  as.  We  call  tlie  hoy  aooD,  snA  We  call  the 
good  boy.  But,  to  return  to  iJia  more  consistent  gnunmatiana  and  logicians, 
who,  to  establieh  the  asaei-aon  that  adjectites  never  compiefa  verbs,  hold 
that  a  noun  is  always  implied  with  every  adjective  in  forming  the  predicate 
in  propositions  made  with  the  verb  to  be,  what  will  they  say  of  Uie  adjec 
live  in  such  examples  as,  Honey  tastes  sweet,  The  vxuther  feels  cold,  Tlie 
Jidda  took  gbeen  !  "What  noun  can  be  supplied  in  these  and  in  numerous 
similar  esamplea!  The  feet  appeal's  to  us  incontestable— though  a  feet  too 
long  and  too  generally  overlooked  by  grammarians— that  adjectives  are  verij 
c^ensively  employed  in  all  languages  to  complete  verbs,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  true  dbtinction  between  them  and  adverba  is  to  be  sought  in  some, 
thing  else,  than  the  imfenable  atsumption  that  adjectives  modify  notata  and 
adverbs  modify  verbs,  &<l  How  moch  confgsion  and  waste  of  thought  has 
beeu  occaaoned  by  yielding  inconsiderately  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monly received  definiljons  of  these  two  dsssesof  modifying  words! 

We  mighli  indeed,  with  more  consistency  assert  that  adjectives  modify 
nouns  eiolasivcly ;  since  me  hold  that  the  predicate  included  in  every  verb 
is  a  Bcim,  and  that  it  is  the  predicate— the  noun  pai^t  of  (lie  verb— 
not  the  copnJa  or  assertive  force  that  is  completed  by  the  complemen- 
tary ftdjeetJve,  as  well  as  by  every  otl^er  form  of  modification.  It  may 
then  be  asked,  Why  not  say  at  once,  in  aecordaoee  with  om-  views,  that  tlie 
complemenlaiy  adjective  here,  as  elsewhere,  modifies  a  noun— namely,  the 
noun  expressive  of  f ha  predicate  contained  in  the  verb !  We  answer,  be- 
cause it  would  serve  no  usefnl  pm'pose,  and  might  mislead  the  leai'Der.  The 
only  purpose  which  it  could  bo  expected  to  sei-ve  would  be  that  o(  limpli^ 
cation;  and  tliia  purpOM,  in  our  opinion,  it  covild  Kot  seiTC,  since,  as  will 
bo  seen  fi-om  nil  that  we  have  eaid,  we  look  on  tha  adjective  thns  employed 
as  pei'i'ont  ing  a  fimctioii  in  wfci-enec  to  the  predicate  entirely  different  from 
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tliat  wliieli  it  pei'EoiToa  as  the  deKriplUe  modification  of  an  oidinavy  nomi 
(To  I'etain  a  diatinctiim  ■where  there  is  no  difference  is  unphiloBOphical,  ano 
often  leads  to  important  errors.  But  to  get  rid  of  a  diatinotion  where  lliera 
IS  a  real  diifereuae  is  eqnallj  nnphilosopMoal,  and  eqaally  oaloulated  to  mis- 
lead.) We  sliould,  llierefore,  be  obliged  to  l-csort  t*>  some  means  of  discrimi- 
nating  between  this  apeciea  of  modification  and  the  ordioarj'  desctiptive 
adjeotiffo  modifitation  ;  juid  none  is  mote  convenient  thsQ  that  presented  to 
us  bj  the  uaoal  dietinction  of  tJie  classes  of  worda  to  wbich  tb«y  are  applied. 
The  descripline  a^eelise  modijicalion,  to  ordinaiy  nmms,  the  adjeetive  eom- 
plimentary  to  verbs  aiid  to  verbal  words.  It  miiat  not,  howerei",  bo  ibi^otten 
ibat  it  is  not  as  verbs  (m  the  secae  in  which  we  use  thistevm),  tliat  is,  as 
asterlim  leords,  that  verbs  are  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modification,  but " 
in  conaeqaenee  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they  express,  iilt«getber 
independent  of  the  fact  that  it  is  expressed  in  the  assertive  form.  Hence,  like 
other  modifications  applicable  to  verbs,  these  ai'e  applicable  to  verbal  noan^ 
and  verbal  adjectives.  We  say,  for  example,  To  make  a  laan  glad,  and  mak- 
ing glad,  aa  well  as,  makes  glad,  ix. 

The  difference  between  tiie  deaeHpUve  adjeeUve  modification  and 
the  complementary  adjeetim  modification,  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly 
Btftted  thus.  The  deioriptitie  a^ective  modification  espr^sea  a  quality 
or  property  contemplated,  as  inherent  in  the  object  expressed  by  the 
noun  to  wbich  it  m  applied;  tbe  complementary  adjective  does  not 
express  a  quality  inherent  in  the  conception  expressed  by  the  verb  or 
predieate  whioh  It  completes.  On  the  contrary,  when  used  with  a 
neater  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  aasei-ted  to  pertain  to  the  svhjeet 
In  the  mode  signified  by  the  predicate  in  the  neuter  verb;  and  when 
used  with  an  active  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  become 
the  property  of  the  pasemie  object,  in  the  mode  or  manner  signified  by 
the  predicate  contained  in  the  active  verb.  To  iUnstrate  our  meaning 
by  examples :  Tlie  teeather  is  cold,  The  wieaiher  grows  cold,  The  weather 
/eels  cold.  Here  the  attribnf«  eold  is  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  weather, 
ia  the  first  proposition  in  the  mode  or  manner  expi-essed  by  ietng  ;  in 
the  second  in  the  mode  expressed  by  growing;  and  in  the  third  in  the 
mode  expressed  \>j  feeling.  Again,  A  wise  son  maies  his  father's  lieart 
GLAD ;  The  world  calls  the  succes^l  gkeat.  Here  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  glad  is  asserted  to  become  the  property  of  &  father's  hia^t 
in  the  mode  signified  by  making,  and  the  quality  great  is  asserted 
to  become  the  property  oi^iimcce^fu.1  in  the  mode  signified  by  calling. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  at  present  of  Uie  de- 
scriptive adjectives.  We  reserve  what  we  liave  to  say  of  the  modi- 
fications which  adjectives  undergo,  whether  eifectcd  by  infiedon  or  by 
Uie  use  of  other  words  till  wo  have  considered  the  adverbs. 
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g  91.  Tub  Detekminative  Adjbciives.— (1)  We  now  proceed 
fo  make  some  remarks  on  the  determinative  adjectives.  (2)  We 
commence  by  enumerating  the  principal  words  of  this  iind  in  our 
language,  since  they  are  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  a  very 
numerous  class.  We  shall  enumerate  tJiem  in  groups,  mentioning 
the  names  which  grammarians  have  communly  given  to  these 
groups.     We  mentioi- 

(3)  1st.  An,  which  becomes  a  before  a  consonantal  sound  and 
the.  These  two  words  have  commonly  been  erected  into  a  distinct 
part  0/ speech  hj  the  grammaiians,  and  called  the  articles— an  or  a 
being  styled  the  indefinite,  and  the  the  definite  article. 

(4)  2d.  The  second  group  in  our  enumeration  consists  of  the 
words  called  by  the  grammarians,  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  viz., 
this  and  that  witli  their  plural  forms  these  and  those,  and  the  woi'ds 
yon  and  yofider. 

(5)  3d.  Wo  may  count  what  the  grammarians  have  called  in- 
definite pronouns  as  a  third  group.  Among  these  are  enumerated 
all,  any,  hoik,  few,  many,  much,  no,  none,  other,  another,  several, 
some,  such,  whole,  and  perhaps  some  other  words. 

(8)  4th.  What  are  called  diatiibutive  pronouns  may  be  given 
as  a  fourth  group.    These  are  each,  every,  either,  neither. 

(7)  5th.  The  possessive  pronouns  form  a  fifth  class.  These  are 
my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  refcn'mg  to  a  single  person  or  thing,  and  our, 
your,  their,  to  a  plurality  of  persons  or  things. 

For  more  minute  information  in  regard  to  some  of  these  groups 
of  determinatives,  see  additional  observations  on  the  determinatives 
and  the  pronouns.     (See  §§  158,  158.) 

(8)  6th.  We  enumerate  as  tlie  sixth  and  last  group  the  numer- 
als, both  the  cardinal  numbers  one-,  two,  three,  four,  &c,  and  the 
ordinal  numlmrs  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c 

(9)  When  a  noun  is  accompanied  both  by  a  descriptive  adjeo- 


S«-  ( 


of  HitjeotlTfa!    (2)  Are  tlB  ii^eo- 
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tive  and  a  determiiiiitive,  the  determinative  13  placed  first,  since  i. 
applies  to  the  noim  as  described  or  modified  by  tlie  other  adjective, 
or  in  other  words  completes  the  phrase  made  up  of  the  noun  and 
descriptive  adjective  together.  Examples :  A  virlwus  man  is  es- 
teemed ;  The  ffood  man  is  loved  ;  Teis  upright  wan  is  ^irosperous  ; 
That  innocent  man  was  acquitted  ;  Every  vicknts  man  is  contemp- 
tible, &c  Here  tlie  determinatives  a,  the,  this,  that,  every,  affect  not 
tlie  noun  man  alone,  but  man  as  already  modified  by  the  deaciip- 
tivo  words  virtuous,  good,  upright,  Ac.  Hence,  aceoiding  to  the 
usual  mode  of  arrangement  already  described  (see  §§  80  and  86  : 
1'7-19},  it  is  placed  before  all  that  it  affects — before  botli  the  de- 
scriptive adjective  and  the  noun. 

ExBBOiSES  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c. — Let  tlie  leai-ner  form  for  himself  agivea 
number  of  propositions  containing  examples  "boQi  oideterminatimMiii 
desoriptim  ad^ectveee.  When  a  determinative  affects  a  united  descrip- 
tive adjective  and  mun,  let  this  be  indicated  by  inclosing  all  that  tlie 
detenainative  afTects  within  parenthetic  marks ;  thus,  A  {spreading 
oah.)  (10)  la  analysis  it  will  be  BnfB.cient  to  say  in  reference  to  a 
(fcfernMTwKMieaiij^ciJjie,  that  the  noun  which  it  affeeta  is  modified  by 
the  detemdnatwe  adjective,  or  simply  by  the  determinatitie,  repeating 
the  particnlar  determinative. 

[(II)  Words  of  this  class  do  not,  like  the  deseriptise  a^eetives,  ex- 
press a  quality  or  property  inherent  in  the  things  represented  by  the 
nouns  to  ivhich  they  are  attached.  They  only  assist  in  giving  a  deter- 
minate meaoing  to  the  noun,  or  rather,  in  many  cases,  they  merely  in- 
dicate that  t!ie  nonn  is  employed  determinateh/ ;  the  determining 
influence  arising  from  some  other  aecompanying  modification,  or  some- 
thing implied  hy  the  matter — the  nature  of  the  thought.  (See  addi- 
tional oiservaMtms  on  determimitives,  §  1B8,)  (13)  In  other  words,  de- 
ferminative  ac^eetiees  indicate  the  manner  in  ivhich  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  views  an  object,  and  intends  to  present  it,  not  any  property  or 
attribute  inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(13)  It  follows  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  detei'minatives  do  not  ex- 
press properties  which  pertain  W  objects,  that  they  ai'o  not  employed 
in  completing  the  predicate — that  is,  as  adjectives  complementary  ot 

(10)  Inanaljsis  whstlsfobessiainrcftrEiieetDcletcrmiiiatLvfa!    [(11)  Eepont the mib- 

>i(iectlvM.    (12)  What  duiletErmlnnavEg  indicate! 

(13)  Ate  (lotennlnallvM  einplojeJ  ]□  oumpleting  the  jjreaiojile !    (14)  lUitEtrale  by  es- 
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verbs— escejt  when  a  nonii  suppressed  by  ellipsis  is  manifestly  implied 
in  tliem,  on  whioh  the  mind  rests  as  the  i-eal  eomphmmtwy  word. 
(14)  For  example,  we  cannot  say  that  any  thing  m,  or  ieamm  or 
grom,  or  /eel»,  &e.,  a  or  t?w,  or  any,  all,  ev&ry,  mne,  or  even  UiU  or 
that,  without  something  beyond  ioiplied,  on  which  the  mind  resis,  as 
the  real  complement  of  the  predicate.] 

Note.— The  word  this  apparently  aerves  aa  compleinmt  of  «ie  predioafo 
ill  euch  expi'essiouB  ea.  The  truth  is  this,  he  cannot  sncceed,  hecauae  he  is  ixt 
■.«^l,-iouM.  Here  either  we  rest  on  the  word  birth  implied  again  after 
lAw;  Ths  tmh  is  THIS  Tlrar^  &e. ;  oi-,  rathei-,  the  determinative  this  in  sueh 
cases  IS  employed  exaofly  in  its  usual  function  m  reference,  not  to  a  single 
word,  indeed,  but  to  the  following  compound  pi'oposition,  He  cannot  suc- 
ceed, &c,  which  hare  performs  the  gi'ammatieal  function  of  a  noun  coraple- 
.  mentaiy  of  the  predicate  in  the  propositaon  having  truth  for  anbjeoli  and  U 
tov  verb.  In  corroboration  of  this  latter  view  of  the  oonstmclion,  it  may 
he  renmi'ted  that  we  can  anppres?  fhe  word  IhU  in  the  case  before  ub,  with- 
out  altering  or  indeed  affecting  the  sense,  save  in  a  very  slight  degree,  The 
truth  U,  he  emnot  succeed,  &c  The  only  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 
expifseion  is,  that  in  the  firet  mentioned  Hie  predicated  assertion  is  iudieated 
OS  determinal«— to  that  extent  of  delermmalenaas  which  the  sign  this 
mai'fa— that  is,  it  is  indicated  as  an  assertion  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hearer.  {See  additional  obDervations  on  determinatives,  %  153.) 
There  are  a  few  words  which  seem  to  perform  sometimes  the  part  of  determi- 
naliye,  and  sometimes  of  deaoriptive  adjeotivei^  and  there  are  perhaps  worda 
m  regai'd  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  exactly  under  which  clasa  they 
should  be  ranged  Many  laen  vme  present  Here  many  is  ohvioualy  deter- 
minative.  It  iudioatsa  nothing  inherent  iu  the  men,  but  simply  fhe  manner 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  speaker  regards  them.  In  other  worda,  the  modi- 
fication whioh  the  determinative  many  gives  to  the  subject,  ia  not  essential 
to  the  truth  of  the  praposifion.  The  same  aasertion  could  be  made  of  the 
men,  whether  regarded  separately  or  eolJeotively  opin  whatever  way;  Theff 
were  present.  But  when  r  Bay,  Many  hands  make  UgM  work,  the  modifica- 
tion ^ven  by  many  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Ma^y  thns 
employed,  rauks  amonget  the  descriptive  adjectives,  and  it  can  be  employed 
.n  the  same  deaeriptive  sense  (as  equivalent  to  numerous),  as  a  ocmpl^mt 
of  the  predicate.  For  example.  The  spectators  mre  many.  The  determina- 
tive few  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  proposition,  "  The  laboren  arefta.- 
TKa  has  hean  al-eady  noticed. 
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g  92.  Genehal  Eemakks.  (1)  Wa  now  proceed  U  treat  of 
another  class  of  words,  employed  exclusively  like  the  adjectives,  for 
tiio  ptirposo  of  modification.  (2)  This  class  of  words  has  heen 
called  ADVERiia — words  attadied  to  verbs — because  gcammariana 
have  generally  entertained  the  notion  that  they  perform  a  function 
in  reference  to  verbs,  similar  to  that  which  adjectives  perform  in 
reference  to  nouna.  They  have  been  considered,  as  it  were,  the 
adjectives  of  the  verb.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  of  the 
characteiistie  marks  of  adverbs.  (S)  In  the  mean  time,  one  fact 
win  enable  the  young  grammarian  to  distinguish  them  from  adjec- 
tives ;  they  are  never  employed  alone  to  modify  or  complete  a  noun 
(except  verbal  nouns,)  though  the  adjective  is,  as  we  have  seen,  often 
employed  in  completingjjerJjf.  (4)  Theadverbsare  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  classes  of  words,  except  the  prepositions  adverhialhj 
employed ;  and  these  are  all  included  in  the  list  given.     §  81 . 

(5)  The  adverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  recently  foinied 
class  of  words  in  all  languages.  (6)  We  could,  in  expressing  our 
thoughts,  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  more  easily  than  we  could 
dispense  with  the  use  of  any  other  class  of  words.  All  we  expi'csa 
by  them,  can  generally  be  expressed  with  equal  clearness  by  means 
of  other  forms  of  niojiflcation.     (7)   They  may  be  regarded  as 

I OT,  (1>  For  wSat  gonoral  purpose  ore  tSe  adverbs  eicIudTtly  anplnyej  r  (B)  What 
liBiddinreftrenceloihenanjeaiiiierir  (8>  By  whBtfiotmflj-thoybealwarsiIlstliigniBlifd 
fMm  BdJecdvesf    (1)  Eepeat  wliat  fs  laia  about  diellngulsblog  advocbs  ftora  prcpoaltLona 

(5)  How  mar  l^e  naverba  te  regatfled  lo 

Ihejboregardcdaseqnlvsltnt?    (3)  llIiislT 
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i  forms  of  expression,  equivalent  to  a  modification,  con- 
sisting of  two,  mote  frequently  of  tJiree  or  four,  distinct  words — a 
preposition,  and  a  mmn  generally  preceded  by  a  desenplive  adjec- 
tive, often  by  both  a  descriptive  and  a  determinative  adjective.  (8) 
We  subjoin  a  few  examples,  for  tbe  purpose  of  illustration ; 

Wiselif  =  Ina  wise  manner;  or  in  a  wiSe  nwy. 

Moderately  ^^^  In  a  moderate  manner. 

Now  ^  At  Hie  present  time. 

Whei-e^—  In  what  place. ^ 

Why  =  For  what  reason  ?  Ac,  &c. 
(9)  The  learner  will  readily  discover  that  we  could  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  above  and  all  similar  adverbs,  without  any 
injury  to  the  perspicuity  of  language;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  see  that  they  contribute  greatly  to  compactness  and  brevity 
of  expression.  (10)  The  use  of  this  class  of  words  has  thus  an 
important  influence  on  the  strength  of  language,  enabling  us  to 
avoid  a  multipiieafion  of  words,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of 
small  words  like  prepositions  and  detei'minatives,  tends  greatly  to 
enfeeble  ihe  expression  of  thought,  (II)  There  are  a  few  words 
classed  with  the  adverbs,  to  which  some  of  these  remarks  do  not 
strietly  apply,  such  as  the  negative  particle  not,  &c  Ent  of  this  in 
another  place. 


T  BEPSKEHCB  TO  THE  FUH0TI0N9   OF  ADVERBS, 

(12)  Adverbs  are  employed  either  to  modify  verbs,  or  to 
mwliry  adjectives  or  other  adverbs.  (13)  The  great  majority  of 
this  class  of  words  is  employed  exclusively  to  modify  verbs.  (U) 
A  few  ai'e  employed  exclusively  to  modify  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
and  very  few  to  modify  both  verbs  and  adjectives,  (15}  Regarded 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 


m 

Whs 

bo  tlisooTai 

■ed  from  these , 

Terbtj 

mlmj 

jottan 

tinfluenco; 

[   (11)  a™  lb, 

m,i 

emsrksao] 

lotatricay 

npply? 

(13)  What  oloasea  of  words  arflad™liB  emploj-oa  tomofllli'l 
gtaot  rasjority  of  idTerba  moaify  f  (14)  Stale  Oie  nannor  in  wl 
floj-od.  (IB)  Bnomerale  the  three  sIbsks  into  which  adverbs  ui 
lo  the  kind  of  woMb  which  they  modllj'. 
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—1st,   raoQifieis  of  verbs;   2d,  modifiers  of  adjectives;   3d,  modi 
fields  both  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 

[  (16)  'We  do  not  make  a  aepai'ate  class  of  those  adverbs  whiuU  are 
employed  to  modify  other  adverbs,  becanse  the  words  einployed  for 
this  purpose  are  the  same  which  are  employed  to  modify  adjectives, 
and  because  the  adverb  employed  to  modify  another  adverb,  vu'tiially 
modifles  an  adjective,  viz.,  tiie  adjective  involved  in  the  modified  ad- 
verb. In  other  words,  it  is  because  of  t!ie  adjective  contained  in  the 
modified  adverb,  that  it  admits  of  being  affected  by  another  adverb. 
For  esample,  That  man  anted  vehs  wisblt.  Here  the  adverb  wUely 
is  afl'eoted  by  another  adverb,  itery.  The  true  natm^e  of  this  modifica- 
tion, or  that  which  is  really  affected  by  it,  will  be  clearly  seen  when 
we  espand  vsiaely  into  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  an  abbreviated  ex- 
pression. Tlutt  man  acted  m  i  vert  wish  MiNifEB,  Here  we  see 
that  oery  modifies  the  ai^ective  joise;  and  as  the  two  propositions  are 
eiaotly  eqaivalent,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  first  proposition,  what  it 
really  modifies  is  the  same  adjective  involved  in  wisely.  (17)  The 
faot,  therefore,  that  an  adverb  modifles  auotiier  adverb,  resolves  itself 
into  the  fact,  that  an  adverb  modifies  an  adjective.  This  simphfies 
oor  division  of  the  uses  or  ftmotions  of  adverbs.  In  the  enumeration 
of  these  functions,  we  may  safely  overlook  the  feet,  that  they  modify 
otier  adverbs  (as  this  is  included  in  the  function  of  modifying  ad- 
jectives), and  say  that  they  modify  either  verbs,  including  verbal 
words,  or  adjectives  including  those  contained  in  adverbs. 

The  grammarians,  we  think,  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  tie 
fact,  that  the  advsrbs  generdlj  employed  to  modify  adjectives,  arc  al- 
together distmct  ftom  those  which  modify  veibs,  and  moapable  of 
being  apphed  to  verbs,  and  the  great  mass  of  those  ajphcable  to 
verbs  and  verbal  wcids  me,  on  the  other  hand,  mcai)able  ot  being 
applied  to  adjectives  ] 

(18)  The  adveihs  employed  extlusivelj  with  adjectives,  aie 
chiefly  tlioae  >\hich  indicate  iutenhdy,  or  tie  deciite,  m  whiJi  the 
game  quality  or  attribute  is  found  to  eiiat,  or  conceived  to  exist. 
(19)  We  mvf  enumerate  as  examples,  the  words  very,  too,  muck 
extremely,  exceedingly,  mpremely,  Ac.  And  the  words  used  t 


[(16)  Eepi.«t  wllh  lUustraUon  by  cjamples  the  reosoD  oasigned  fin 
wbMi  modify  other  advsrba  wlttiia  tho  dosa  which  modify  nfljcctivcs. 
eonelnslon,  does  the  feet  that  nil  advorb  modifies  an  nflyerh  resolve  itsel 

(18)  Whit  kind  of  adverbs  are  elnpUjed  csduslvely  with  a((JeotJFe! 
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e,  most,  less Je(Mt,&e.  (20)  Someof  these  ara 
found  after  verbs,  but  then  fiey  hare  the  foree  of  adjectives  employed 
substantively,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  analysia.  (21) 
Even  the  few  adverbs  which  admit  of  being  employed  both  with 
verbs  and  adjeetivea,  seem  generally  to  express  a  different  sense 
with  verbs  from  that  which  they  express  with  adjectives.  (22)  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  the  words  as  and  so.  These  are  used  to 
modify  both  adjectives  and  verbs,  m  thinks  as  I  think.  Re  is  as 
v)ise  AS  leaned.  He  thinks  so.  He  is  so  prudent.  In  these  ex- 
amples it  is  obvious  that  these  words  as  and  so,  employed  with  the 
verb  think,  express  a  ^umner  of  thinking  ;  but  employed  with  the 
adjectives  wise  wA  prudent,  express  the  degree  of  intensity  of  these 
qualiUes.  (23)  "We  do  not  maintain  that  as  and  so,  themselves, 
have,  as  here  employed,  two  different  senses,  but  that  the  word  im- 
plied with  these  abbreviations  is  different,  Recording  as  they  are 
employed  to  modify  a  verb  or  an  adjective.  (24)  M<mner  or  way 
IS  imphed  when  they  ai>e  used  with  a  verb,  and  some  such  meaning 
as  that  expressed  by  degree  when  they  are  used  with  adjectives. 
(25)  In  a  word,  the  adverb  modifying  the  adjective,  and  the  ad- 
verb modifying  the  verb,  may  be  regarded  as  having  some  claim  to 
be  considered  as  distinct  paris  of  speech,  or  classes  of  words. 

EsEBOisES.— Form  proposilioas  containing  adjeotives  modified  by 
adverbs. 

[(26)  We  may  recognise  a  distinction  among  adverbs  eimilar  to 
that  which  we  have  recognised  among  adjectives— a  distinction  which 
might  be  expected  since  adverbs  are  formed  ii-om  adjectives,  or  imply 
the  sense  of  a^ectives  of  both  classes.  (27)  As  we  have  descriptive 
adjectives  expressmg  inherent  qualities  or  attributes  of  objects,  and 
determinative  adjectives  expressing,  not  qualities  of  objects,  but  some 
relation  to  other  objects,  or  some  cireamstanco  of  plflee,  number,  &o., 
or.  in  other  words,  the  form,  or  relation,  in  which  the  speaker  chooses 

l.8«Uof  thefe^MvMbs^hlch  .ronsed  both  «-iai  vorbsflna^eoUvea?  (32)  lllasLsM 
by  tin,  Ti«fl  or  the  words  as  and  *,.  (23)  Do  we  m^nlBin  tlial  a,  aod  so  have  each  two  Bit- 
fcrent  aonMSt  (24)  What  word  ie  Implfed  when  they  are  usrf  with  a  verb  and  what  wSm 
wed  wlfli  an  adjective  t  (25)  Ecpsal  what  Is  said  of  the  difflironoe  bctireen  tbeae  two  elassa 

H.tiS'^or^ls"dfsd""uor]"'°''^'  f^s-'Sniaed  ai„™s  adverts?    (27)  Illustafe l^irther  Ih* 
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to  present  oojects ;  so  we  have  qualifying  adverlis,  and  adverbs  es 
presaive  of  cireitmatmiees  of  time,  place,  order,  &c.  This  distinction 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  adverbs  employed  to  modiiy  ai^ectivea, 
bat  it  can  be  much  more  dearly  traced,  and  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  mark  it,  ia  reference  to  those  adverbs  whicli  ai'e  employed  to 
modify  verbs.] 

(28)  In  reference  to  meaning,  we  may  distinguisli  two  grand 
classes  of  the  adverbs  which  modify  verbs.  Those  of  the  first  class 
express  tlie  mantKr  of  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  adverbs  of  manner  ;  those  of  the 
second  class  express  some  circumstance,  generally  of  time,  place,  or 
order,  in  reference  to  the  assertion  in  t]ie  proposition  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  class  we  may  venture  to  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  adverbs  of  circumstance,  or  circumstantial  adverbs, 

(29)  The  grammarians  usually  distinguish  them  by  the  names 
of  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of  older,  &c. — names  which  we  shall 
apply,  as  others  have  done,  to  the  sub-classes,  whilst  we  give  the 
name  circumstantial  adverbs  to  them  all  in  common.  We  give 
this  common  name  to  mark  that  they  possess  common  properties, 
as  distinguished  from  the  adverbs  of  manner. 

(30)  Kow  the  adverbs  of  manner  nearly  all  involve  in  their 
meaning  the  sense  of  a  descriptive  adjedive,  and  like  descriptive 
adjectires,  express  an  inherent  qualification  of  the  action  denoted  by 
the  predicate  which  they  complete.  (31)  Forexample,  Thatboy  acts 
pBUDEKXtY,  Here^nirf«w(Jy  involves  the  sense  of  the  descriptive  ad- 
jective prudent,  torn  which  it  is  formed,  being,  in  fact,  equivalent  to 
the  phrase,  in  a  prudent  manner,  and  it  serves  as  a  descriptive  in- 
liermt  qualification  of  acting,  as  here  predicated  of  the  boy.* 

ExBRcisEB. — Form  propositions  having  verbs  modified  by  ad- 

*  The™  are  d,  few  adverbs  of  wanner  which  involve  the  sense  of  a  de 
terimnotiva,  not  of  a  d««oriptive  adjective.     We  may  take  aa  examplea,  ai 

(£8)  DentibeUiatwaclaEsesIntovhich  adrerbswUcb  modl^Tcrbs  ars  divided,  and 

(»)  By  nhntTinniFg  do  grainraarlaaB  usnallr  dftUagdsh  drcnmitatnliil  ad<«bi,  nnd 
hov4owfl  apply  these  names  F 

(SO)  What  Is  always  Involved  In  the  mBaniag  gf  adverbs  of  maniw r  P  And  in  what  do 
Eiey  conaeqaently  resemble  descriptive  adjeclivcs !    (31)  Illustrate  this  by  im  esamjile, 
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(32)  CiRcoMsiANTiAL  AnvBBBS,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  express 
a  qualification  descriptive  of  tlie  action  denoted  by  the  verb,  bu( 
express  a  circumslance  which  rather  modiflea  the  whole  assertion 
^aa  comj^kiw  the  part  of  the  predicate  contain^  m  theverh;  and 

and  so,  wlien  employed  to  modify  verbs.  As,  then,  means  in  the  manner  or 
in  the  eame,  or  a  similar  manner,  and  so,  in  suck  manner.  Bnt  tlieae  words, 
whether  employed  with  adjectives  or  verba,  do  not  expi'ess  a  eompleta 
modification,  but  aerve  na  conjunetive  umrds  of  reference  to  inti'oduce  (or  di- 
rect to)  Uie  real  modification,  tJie  eaaential  part  of  which  is  eKpresaed  by  ihe 
hubjoined  pinpositlou,  or  abbreviated  proposition.or  sometimes,  in  the  eaaa  of 
so,  by  a  preceding  proposifion  reteiTed  to.  For  illustration  let  ua  take  the  ex- 
ample, He  tkinhi  as  lihinJc.  Here,  ItUnh,  is  the  easentlal,  the  really  desei'ip- 
tire  port  ot  the  moaificatioii— what  deaeribea  the  manner  in  which  He  l/iin&s— 
and  ospeiiorma  a  fimotion  similar  to  what  we  aboil  find  preaenHy  the  oonjuno- 
tire  pronouDB  perform  ia  eonnectiag  moaifyjng  propoaitions.  The  assertion  la 
the  ejiample  may  be  expanded  into  He  thinkt  is  the  manner  in  which  /  thinic, 
or  He  ihini^  itr  wbioh  iunnbk  /  Ikink.  The  conjunoljve  word  which,  tt^ether 
with  in  tlie  manner,  we  here  see,  ai*  neeesaory  to  form  a  complete  equivalent 
for  what  ia  indicated  by  the  (ao  called)  adverb  as.  Wa  may  subjoin  examples 
of  the  uae  of  so.  2'ku  young  man  coaduett  himself  so,  that  all  hh  companions 
csleemhim—m  such  a  masheii,  (liat  alt  his  eompimiims  esteem  liim.  T/iatalt 
his  companions  esteem  him,  desci'ibes  the  manner  in  wbich  the  young  man 
conducts  himself  and  so  refers  na  to  this  description.  Even  after  we  have  ex- 
panded the  asaertion  in  the  example  aa  above,  there  is,  perhaps,  still  an 
ellipaia  of  another  propoaifion.  But  the  full  expanaion  of  such  assertions  is 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  We  may  give  as  a  second  example. 
The  man  acted  So,  as  to  deserve  muck  praise,  eqpivalent  to  Tlie  faan  acted  in 
siich  a  manner,  viz.,  ihe  manner  to  deserve  much  praise.  To  deserve  naich 
praise,  ia  here  the  real  description  of  the  manner  In  which  the  man  acted; 
and  tbe  predicate  acting  ia  really  compJeted  hj  manner  with  thb  description 
attached.  Tbia  infinitive  form  of  modifieafion  ia  that  which  most  commonly 
follows  the  word  so.  But  so  ia  also  employed  to  refer  to  a  modificadon  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  part  of  a  discourse ;  aa,  Snl  this  man  could  not  treat 
his  friends  so ;  referring  to  some  manner  of  treating  friends  ali-eafly  de- 
scribed 

What  we  have  aaid  of  aa  and  so  employed  with  verbs  will  equally  apply 
to  tbem  when  employed  with  odjectivcB,  since,  in  both  naea,  they  indicate 
comparison,  and  refer  for  the  development  of  the  sense,  which  tlicy  for  a 
moment  represent,  to  another  proposition,  or  pin-ase  occupying  the  place  of 
«  pTOposiiion, 
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the  adjective  implied  in  these  tircumstantial  adverbs,  when  one  is 
implied,  is  often  a  determinative,* 

[(88)  Let  as  illnstrato  this  by  a  few  esamples :  The  Soy  bow  vtrita 
to  hia  faster  ;  The  iKni^e  stood  here.  Fiest,  ov^JHend  ii  induatrvme ; 
BBOONDLT,  he  WTonga  no  inan  ;  thirdly,  he  U  TdnA  to  every  lody.  In 
those  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adverbs  now,  here,  fiest,  te- 
egnSI/y,  thirdly,  do  not  qualify  the  predicate  or  complete  its  sense,  bnt 
modify  the  whole  assertion.  2fow  in  the  first  does  not  express  a  qnality 
of  writing,  as  ieautifulh/  does,  when  we  say,  The  boy  writer  beauti- 
fully, but  a  modification  of  the  whole  assertion.  The  loy  writes  to  his 
/ather.  Here  does  not  express  a  quality  of  standing,  as  gracrfully,  for 
example,  does,  when  we  say,  The  man  stands  grac^lly  ;  bnt  modifies 
the  whole  assertion,  subject  and  predicate  taken  together.  The  Jicmse 
stood.  In  other  words,  it  modifies  not  standing  alone,  bnt  the  asserted 
standing  of  the  /touae.  (84)  Though  ndTerbs  of  this  description  have 
not  a  connection  so  intiumte  and  exclusive  with  the  verbal  predicate, 
89  the  adverbs  of  manner  (or  what  wo  may  call  descriptive  adverbs), 
still  they  have  a  close  connection  with  it,  since  they  modify  the  tohole 
assertion,  and  theforee  ^  every  assertion  is  eoncentred  m  the  predicate. 
Henee,  both  classes  of  adverbs  are  considered  by  the  grammarians  as 
words  modifying  the  ^erb.  Still  the  distinction  which  we  are  tracing 
between  adverbs  modifying  the  aerial  predicate  directly,  and  those 
which  affect  the  assertion  generally,  is  of  some  importance  when  we 
come  to  a  strict  analysis  of  language  as  a  Tchicle  of  thonght,  "We 
ehflU  also  find  presently  that  adverbs  of  the  latter  kind — ciroumsfantial 
adverbs — admit  of  an  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  verb  different 
from  that  which  descriptive  adverbs  admit.    (35)  We  must  not  omit 

*  We  Bay  often,  heoauac  we  Lava  not  examined  these  adverbs  bo  com- 
pletely Bs  to  venture  to  assert  in  an  unqualified  mnuncr,  that  ail  livhich  im- 
ply an  adjective,  imply  a  detei'minative,  »nd  not  a  deBcriptiro  adjootire. 
Some  words  nsually  reckoned  as  adverbs,  and  which,  if  60  coQsidered,  must 
be  classed  among  the  cii'camstantjal  adverbs,  imply  no  adjective,  but  dmply 
a  noun  and  pi-eposition.  Sach  ai'O,  perhaps,  perchance  peradoeTttiire,  and 
likely,  some  others. 

[CSS)  Illqstrato  by  osamples  what  ia  Mid  of  the  eircmnsinntliil  aATcrls  modifying  the 
ivhole  MEertlon,  inil  not  tba  verb  merely.  {Si)  What  flirtliec  la  nduiltti>d  tn  refereDce  to 
the  circuniatantial  aaverbs  f    Ststo  the  reasona  Ibr  ivhlch  tbo  grnmraariiins  consUor  tb™ 

(35)  Wbflt  Ikit  l9  noUccd  la  r^fcrenre  to  tho  circumBtMitinl  nitMba  given  b  Ui6  ci-am- 
ptesiboief    (S4)  lllustrste.] 
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tlie  fact  tliat  all  the  above  eiTomtatantial  adverlw  either  imply  or  con- 
taiu  in  them  a  determinative,  not  a  deaeriptive  woi-d,  (86)  Tlias  Twm 
and  Itere  imply  the  determinative  (Am.  jVoto  ,—  at  tJm  time,  Here  =.  in 
thisplaee.  First  is  a  determinative  adjective— an  ordinal  nwnwal— 
used  adverbially,  and  seeondly,  thirdly,  each  conbun  a  determinative, 
namely,  the  ordinal  numerals,  second  and  third.} 

Abrangbment  ov  Abverbs.— (37)  The  adverb  ivliicli  modifies 
an  adjective  or  anotlier  adverb  is  generally  placed  before  the  word 
which  it  modifies.  ITie  adverb  enmigh  is  an  exception  ;  it  follows 
the  adjective  which  it  modifies  ;  as,  m  is  w!se  enmgh.  He  is  rich 
enouffk. 

(38)  The  descriptive  adverb  is  most  generally  placed  after  the 
verb  which  it  modifies  i  as,  This  man  acted  wisehj.  (39)  But  the 
circumstantial  adverb  admits  of  much  gi'eater  freedom  of  arrange- 

[  C4i))  This  was  to  bo  expected  from  what  we  have  swd  of  tlie  fnno- 
tion  of  this  species  of  adverb.  Since  it  modifies  the  whole  assertion 
and  not  tiie  predicate  in  particular,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  shonld 
accompany  the  verb  so  cJosely  as  tiie  adverb'  of  manner,  which  has 
for  its  function  to  describe  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  Exam- 
ple :  Now,  the  loy  studies  ;  The  loy  bow  atudiee  ;  The  lay  studies  how 
in,  earnest,  or  studies  in  ewmegt  koiv.  Here  the  advei'h  wm,  is  arranged 
in  three  different  manners.  Bnt  the  writer  of  delicate  taste  will  not 
employ  these  three  forms  of  expression  indifferently.  In  the  first,  the 
adverb  ooeupying  the  more  emphatic  place  liaa  peculiar  force.  It  im- 
plies ft  contrast  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  tlie  boy,  Kow  he 
studies,  though  formerly  he  did  not.  In  the  second,  it  implies  hispi-e- 
aent  occnpation  to  the  exclusion  for  the  time  of  other  pursuits.  In 
the  third  form  a  contrast  is  implied  between  his  present  and  his  former 
manner  of  studying.  The  force  of  n<m  applies  to  the  assertion  as  mod- 
ified by  tiie  words  in  earnest.  (41)  Orewmtantial  adverbs  often  take 
the  first  place  in  Hie  proposition,  especially  adverbs  of  time,  as  always, 
mmetimes,  often,  nei-er ;  and  advei-bs  of  order,  as,^ra(,  secondly,  &o. 


(83)  Wlmt  Is  siia  of  ll.e  aiwnsement  of  tl.o  aeaorfpeire  aaMIb.  or  Bflrwb  o 
m  Wlial  la  sM  of  the  armngemei,  t  of  tlie  oJrcumstonltol  adverb  f 

[(40)  What  reaaon  (br  espBoting:  greater  freadom  Id  0,e  arrndgement  of  tliii 

>    MenUoa 

1  cliaDge  ol 

{«)  W  lial  pla«  do  olrc„mstotlal  Mverbj  often  take  io  the  prepasiilonl 
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Tie  aatne  is  trae  of  the  equivalent  )MMrtiii»^i"'epiist(ti:»  modifications. 
at  all  Utaes,  at  w  time,  in  t^e  first  plaee,  in  Hie  second  place,  &c.  (43) 
Wlien  never  is  placed  first,  the  subject  and  verb  are  generally  trans- 
posed ;  OS,  "  Never  was  a  man  so  used." 

The  circumstantial  advei'li,  especially  when  thus  placed  before  the 
verb,  is  also,  like  the  noun  and  preposition  so  placed,  often  aepai'ated 
by  interpunction  from  the  other  parts  of  the  pi-oposition,  by  a  comma 
after,  if  it  oomes  first  in  order,  by  a  comma  both  before  and  after, 
■when  part  of  the  proposition  precedes  and  part  follows  it.  (See  ap- 
pendix on  punctuation.) 

(43)  As  a  general  rale  in  reference  to  tlie  arrangement  of  adverbs, 
those  adverbs  which  modify  a  particular  ivord  in  a  proposition  must 
be  so  placed,  in  order  to  secnro  perspicuity,  that  the  reader  cannot 
mistake  the  word  which  they  are  intended  to  modify.  (44)  Tlio  word 
mdy  is  peculiarly  subject  to  be  misplaced,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oft- 
ijuoted  and  oft  censured  passage  in  one  of  the  papei-s  of  Addison :  "  By 
gi-eatnesa  I  do  not  only  jnean  the  bnlk  of  any  single  object,  but  tiie 
lai'geness  of  a  whole  vieiy,  considered  as  one  entire  piece."  Here 
"  only,"  to  avoid  obscnrity,  should  have  followed  "  object.'" 

(45)  Advei-b.^  when  employed  to  connect  proportions,  are  neoes- 
sarily  placed  in  the  bosinning  of  the  modifying  proposition  whicli  they 
unite  to  the  principal  proposition.  Such  adverbs  we  shall  notice 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  ConjuneUve  Adverbs,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  coi^unetions.  Adverbs  used  in  interrogation  are  also  placed 
first  in  the  interrogative  proposition. 

We  may  here  ennmerate  and  olaaafy  some  of  the  principal  eireum- 
stantial  adverbs.  It  would  be  useless  io  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
adverbs  of  manner,  or  descriptive  adverbs,  such  is  thair  multitude ; 
and  they  seem  fo  need  no  classification. 

Among  the  circumstantial  adverbs  we  enumerate 

(40)  I.  Adybebs  of  Place. 

1,  Ir.aplaee.  Here,  there,  where. 

2.  To  a  place.  Hither,  thither,  whither.* 

*  S*o  Note  nt  ths  end  of  this  section. 

(42)  ■What  inveislon  nsnallylnppena  wben  a  proposition  commciioes  willi  tlio  »dvarb 
■eeer;    What  Is  eaidof  intcrpuncUon? 

(48)  Eepeat  ttis  genEiTll  nils  in  refcrence  to  the  nrrongemcnt  of  advorba.    (44)  Whal 

(45)  "What  ts  said  of  tbe  place  of  conjunctivo  aaverba,  and  interrossttvo  advetba  ( 
(46]  Repeat  tl^e  cmuDeraUDU  of  the  adverbs  of  plans. 
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3.  Towards  aplace.        Hithei-ward,  tiiiilierwai-cl,  wliithenvard 

4.  Prom  aplace.  Hence,  thence,  whence. 

(4Y)  II.  ADYEEBa  or  Time. 
1.  Present  time.  Jifow,  instantly,  &o, 

3.  Fast  time.  Heretofore,  already,  hitherto,  lately,  &o 

B.  ^ture  time.  Afterwai-ds,  hereafter,  presently,  e^er,  never 

4.  n(^niu  r^eUtion.     Once,  twice,  thrice,  ogain,  &o 

5.  Indefinite  repetition.  Often,  seldom,  frequently. 

{4S)  III.  ApTHHBs  OP  Okdkb. 
First,  secondly,  thu'dly,  &c 
(-13)  We  might  add  interrogatiye  adverbs  aa  a  class.    Some  of 
these  are  on-cumstantial,  as.  Why,  viher^ore,  when,  where  ■  some  ez 
press  manner  interrogatively  aa  how— in  vfhat  manner 

(50)  We  may  here  remai-k  that  the  verb  to  ie,  and  some  other 
neuter  verba  expressive  of  posture  or  a  »taU  of  Mnff,  anch  as  etarid, 
>^t,H  &c.,  are  rarely  modified  by  adverbs  of  manner.  These  same 
verbs  are  most  frequently  modified  by  aAiectives;  they  freely  admit 
the  modification  of  circumstantial  adverbs,  and  all,  except  to  he  tate 
the  modification  of  some  few  adverbs  of  manner.  Thus  we  say  to 
Bt<^nd^  to  eitgrac^lly,  hut  when  we  wish  to  say  that  a  m^r  for 
instance,  stands  or  sits  in  an  eiect  or  upright  manner,  we  have  re- 
ooui-se  to  the  adjeotive  modification,  and  say,  The  mm  stands  ereot 
Ine  wan,  sits  erect. 

(51)  The  verb  (-  le,  scaicely,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  admits  the 
modification  of  an  adveib  of  mannei,  or  descriptive  adverb  The  es- 
preaaon,  formed  by  this  verb  with  the  word  well,  in  such  propositions 
eaReis  v>ell,  may  seem  an  exception.  But  mil  here,  we  think  is 
pkmlyan  a^eotive;  jnst  as  mwrf;  and  sirft  ai-e  in  the  propositions 
Me  w  wnwell.  He  U  sicS.]  ' 

EsascisEs  I.,  n.,  &c.— Porm  propositions  containing  examples  Isl 
of  adverbs  of  place;  3d,  adverbs  of  time ;  3d,  adverbs  of  order,  &c. 
NoTR-It  hoa  bfloome  bo  common  to  employ  her^,  iher,,  ^h^e.  instead  of 
Ulher,  thither,  whither,  when  we  express  motion  to  a  place,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  call  such  espressiona  aa  Come  /icre,  Bo  there.  Where  art 

m  The ndTerbs of Kme.    (4S)  TLOBflyerbsofotiler. 
(49)  Eejwat  the  remark  about  the  inlatrogatiye  aUvcrbs. 

(60)  Eepcat  Uia  remark  about  the  verb  to  is  and  some  other  neuter  verbs  in  roferen™ 
KitlieDaTcrHalmoiilflcalion.    (51)  Cms  Ibo  verJi  to  ?«  Wt..  .,i...h...c  ™. .:... 
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i/oii  ffoiiiif?  ungnxiiiiiialic;iL  Tlie  proper  old  forms  of  esprepsion,  Conit 
hillur,  Go  ihillier,  WMlher  an  you  going?  aeem  likely  to  become  altogether 
obsolete,  espeeially  in  oolloqmal  diaeoni^e.  It  isa  miefortuna  to  loso  the  wm- 
ial  diatinction  wiioli  tlie  employment  of  Ai(A*r,  tkiiher,  &0-,  affords  ua;  but 
in  matters  of  language  monMnd  in  our  day  aeem  to  regard  tlieii'  ears  more 
than  thektnfoi&ci—sOTWMJ mora  Uiaa  sense;  and  the  eare  decide  the  ques- 
tion against  tlicse  I'ough  northern  terminations  in  titer. 

Eeiiee,  meam  from  this  place ;  Thenes,  from  that  place,  &o.,  without  the 
employment  of  a  prepoMtion.  Most  grammarirtna  doclai'e  against  From 
heiiee.  From  whence,  itc,  as  improper  forma  of  espreasion.  Yet  tiicae  foiins 
nr«  found  in  oar  best  aathoi'a,  and  even  is  tbc  pegea  of  those  who  denounce 
Jvem  as  ungrammalieaL  In  colloquial  discourse,  tbey  ai'e  constastly  used, 
■niere  is  not  the  same  apology  for  this  abuse  ae  for  fiat  mentioned  above. 
Fhiai  hence  ia  no  improvement  as  regai-da  aound,  oompai-ed  witli  hence.  And 
the  espre^on  inti'oduces  a  gmmmatioal  anomaly — an  adverb  precieded  by  a 
prepoffltion.  The  abuse  has  arfsen  from  regarding  hence  aa  a  nonn  meaning 
this  place.  Perhaps  it  really  is  a  noun  with  aometliing  like  a  case  ending,  im- 
plying the  same  sense  as  the  preporitionjWn,  and  which,  lite  other  cases, 
Im  been  unable  to  maintiun  itself  in  the  oonfliot  ivith  the  naun  andprepoH- 
tion  fonn  of  modification.  Hence  we  come  to  employ  ^oi»  before  hence,  aa 
before  oilier  nouna,  not  regai-din<r  the  fact  that  its  form  already  implies  the 
force  olfram.  The  resistaaea  t  thi  b  se  ha  t  y  t  b  relinquished  by 
Oiosa  who  aim  at  eoireotiiesa  in  w   tmg      d    r    L  d  we  tbinl  should 

not  be  relinquished. 

The  reader  will  pleass  cba  th  I  g      1        m  t  on  of  tiie  above 

adverbs  of  place— a  beauty  t  f te  m  t  th  E  1  h  of  the  present 
day.    Thia  uniformity  will  b   m         1      ly  eee         d      the  following  ar- 


augemcnt. 


This  }>lac 


From. 

Hence, 

■Whence! 

To. 

Hither, 

Thithei- 

Whithei-! 

Toimrds. 

Hitherwi 

.rd. 

Thifherward, 

WMtherwai-d? 

§  9?.  Dehivation  akd  Formation'  or  Adverbs, — (1)  Some 
of  the  adverbs  may  l>e  regarded  as  primitive  words,  since  they  are 
always  employed  ia  the  present  use  of  the  language  as  adverbs,  and 
are  not  derived  from  any  other  known  word.  These,  however,  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  this  very  extensive  class  of  words,  and 
even,  these  were  probably  at  an  eai'Iier  date  noun.^  or  adjecldvea. 
~N^  give  as  examples,  Here,  iliere,  then,  now. 

i  93.  (1)  Wliat  [3  saUi  of  primiUve  flSverbs  7    Give  csaioples. 
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(2)  A  large  proportion  of  ouradveiba  of  m^nnnei'  are  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  the  torminatioii  li/  ;  as,  from  virluoui  is 
formed  tlie  adverb  virtuously  ;  from  viise,  wisely,  Ac  (3)  An  ad- 
vei'b  of  this  sort  may  be  accounted  sn  abbreviated  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  adjective  which  it  involves,  together  widi  fjie  word 
mmmer,  preceded  by  the  preposition  m.  Thus,  ViTtuomly=In  a 
virtuous  manner,  Wisely=In  a  wise  moaner,  &:c. 

{4)  The  adverbs  of  order  j^e  also  formed  by  adding  ly  to  the 
several  oidinal  numbers,  second,  third,  fourth,  Ac  Adverbs,  see- 
ondly,  ihirdly,fourtkly,  &o.  Firstlyhits  also  been  sometimes  used, 
but  instead  of  thia  form  we  now  employ /rs(,  both  as  ordinal  ad- 
jective and  adverb  of  order.  Secondly,  thirdly,  &a,  are  equivalent 
to  In  th4  second  place.  In  the  third  plaee,  &c, 

[(5)  The  termination  ly  Las  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lice, 
from  which  has  descended  oar  woi-d  lihe.  (fl)  It  may  be  observed  hei'e 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  many  of  their  adjeotives  by  adding  the 
termination  lie  to  nouns ;  and  adverbs  by  adding  li^e  to  ac^eotiTes. 
(7)  In  onr  language  the  distinction  between  lie  and  liee  has  been  lost, 
and  both  are  represented  by  ly.  (8)  For  example,  from  the  noans 
God,  mam,  glmt,  Mn^,  ■aorU,  &o.,  we  fonn  the  adjectives  godly,  manly, 
giwetly,  Mngly,  nHirldly,  &a.  And  from  the  adjectives  just,  gi  otMus, 
generous,  ifec,  the  adverbs  justly,  graciously,  generously,  &o  com- 
pletely confounding  the  terminations  expressive  of  the  adjective  and 
the  adverbial  meanings.  We  find,  however,  little  difflcnlty  m  distin- 
guishing these  classes  of  woi-ds  by  their  functions.  (9)  We  may  also 
generally  distingaish  the  adverb  by  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  from  an 
adjective;  thongh  a  few  words  formed  from  nouns  by  the  addition  of 
ly,  are  employed  both  as  adjectives  and  adverbs;  as  daily,  weekly, 
mmthly,  yearly,  ifcc.  These  may  be  classed  with  odjeBfives  adterbially 
employed.  (10)  From  the  adjective  good  we  have  formed  goodly  em- 
ployed as  an  adjective,  and  not  as  an  adverb,] 

(11)  There  ai'e  some  irregnlarities  in  the  formation  of  these  adverbs 

(i)  How  we  many  of  tbo  ndf  erljs  of  nuuinor  foraiKi  t  EsumpleB.  (8)  How  niaj  soch 
sayerbsbaeoiiBMetedf    Eaimpla 

(4)  WhsttaMidoftholbrmatLonofttayetbsoforiJerF    ElRmdlee. 

[(S)  EepcatwJwt  IsBoldofttieoHginofUielsraiiaatiooii'.  (6)  WIiatfaMfiloflliemBii' 
ner  tn  -which  some  sdjcctlvea  sna  luitorliB  ivsre  formed  in  Arglo-Sason?  (7)  ilns  Mic  dis- 
Uncttm obsorvcd  fn  Atiglo-Sason  been i^sMined  In  English?  tS)  IlluBtralo  brcssmples. 
(»)  How  oin  we  usually  dfstingiiiah  m  ndjeoave  ending  in  lij  from  nn  gdrart'lisvlng  tbo 
mne  termlnaHon  f    (10)  Mention  an  escepUon.] 

(11)  Eepeat  whal  is  said  at  Uie  liregnlntity  in  tiie  EirniallDn  of  sdvorbs  tt-om  adjecUvM 
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in  Ip.  From  adjeotiTes  ending  iale,  adverbs  are  formed  by  omitting 
the  final  e  and  adding  y,  Tims  from  af/U,  m  formed  ably,  from  simple, 
eimphj,  itc.  These  may  bo  regarded  as  contracted  and  softened  forras, 
for  the  more  imoouth  words,  ablely,  simphli/,  &c.  (13)  "When  the 
adjective  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  often  omitted ;  as,  due,  3«ilf,  true,  truly. 
Here  the  e  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  "When  it  is  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, it  is  generally  rettuned ;  as,  sole,  solely,  servile,  seroilely,  &a.,  but 
raAoie,  makes  icTioUy.  When  the  adjective  ends  in  U,  one  I  is  omitted 
ill  the  adverb;  aa,fall,  fully,  &o.  But  tliese  arc  matters  of  sp«l!ing 
rather  than  of  grammar. 

Ekeroises. — Give  examples  of  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives. 
Adjectives  from  nomis. 

(18)  "We  may  here  notice  that  many  words  recognised  as  adverbs, 
are  compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  whioh,  separately  taken,  form 
some  one  of  the  species  of  modifications  already  treated.  We  have 
esampl^  in  Therefore^  for  this;  Where-with—  mth  wAicA;  Iit'deed, 
Nener-the-less  —  meBer  in  the  leas  degree,  degree  or  some  snch  word  be- 
ing implied.  In  therefore  and  wher^ore,  thinci,  or  some  sudi  noun  is 
also  implied. 

(14)  Many  words  compounded  with  the  abbreviated  preposition  a 
have  been  classed  by  the  grammarians  among  the  adverbs  ;  snch  as, 
abed,  aloft,  ashore,  aground,  &a.  These  words,  we  think,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  as  adverbs.  If  we  do  not  analyze  them  as  Twun  ami 
prepmition  modifications,  bnt  ti-eat  them  as  single  words,  they  are  not 
adverbs,  but  adjeotives  employed,  generally,  as  complementary  of  neuter 
wrba.*    (15)  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  example,  Se  lies  abed. 

*  All  words  like  these  whicli  modify  verba  have  been  thrown  by  the 
gi'amraai-iana  into  the  olaaa  of  adverbs,  beeaiiEe  they  have  not  adverted  to 
lie  foot  tliat  mauy  verba  aro  modified  by  ai^edi^es,  but  oouaider  all  wngle 
words  with  the  exception  of  objactive  nonns  as  adverbs  when  they  are  em- 
ployed to  modify  verbs.  It  will  he  seen  from  what  we  have  already  said 
that  this  view  ennnot  be  maintained ;  that  on  tha  contraiy  there  ara  sevoi-al 
varba  which  rai'ely  admit  an  adverbial  modification,  but  freely  take  a  coin- 
plementary  adjailive.  The  verb  to  is  is  an  example,  and  moat  verba  whieb 
eipress  tlie  state  or  posture  of  the  subject;  as,  to  eiand,  to  lie,  to  sit,  Ac. 

In  It,  and  give  eiimplea.  (II)  Bepeat  rcmarlis  S3  to  those  fbnnea  from  aajacUvea  onaing 
Iq  s  precefled  by  b  vowel,  nnd  Id  e  preoefled  by  a  ennaonsnt.    GiTO  the  eKamples. 

(13)  liepcst  nhatis  faiA  of  ndTurba  formed  of  words  whlcli  EeparMely  takoD  consUtule 
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Hei-e  -we  must  oithor  say  that  aied  is  equivalent  to  on  led~noun  miA 
prepogition  wodifieation — or  tliat  it  la  aa  adjecti-oe  compounded  of  tlieae 
■words.  Sorely  abed,  taken  as  a  single  -word,  ia  aa  much  mi  a^ectke, 
when  we  say,  Se  lies  abed,  or  Ife  is  abed,  aaflat  is  an  atyeotive,  when 
we  say,  He  Uesjlat,  or  T/ie  i-oqfiajlat.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply 
lo  tmleep,  aloft,  ashore,  &o.,  in  the  propositions  Re  in  asleep,  or  He  lies 
asleep  ;  The  thi^  is  anhcre,  or  lies  as/wre  ;  The  bird  rises  alqft,  or  sings 
alttft,  &o. 

(16)  Many  adjectives  are  employed  in  our  language  adverUally— 
generally  as  adeerbs  of  raaftwer—aome  noun  being  suppressed  which 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  expected  to  supply.  We  may  ^ve  as  ex- 
amples of  a^eotives  often  so  employed  the  words  better,  lest,  worse, 
worst ;  as,  Ee  acted  better,  best,  worse,  mom(— expressions  equivalent 
to  He  acted  in  a  letter  manner,  in  the  beat  manner,  &c.  (IT)  The  em- 
ployment of  objectives  as  adverts  is  moi-e  common  in  some  languages 
than  it  ia  in  oni's.  In  German,  for  instance,  "  all  adjectives  ai-e  em- 
p.oyed  as  adverbs  of  manner,  without  assuming  any  distinctive  termi- 
nation like  the  English  ly."  (Becker's  Germ.  Gram,  for  the  Enghsh,  p. 
163,  Frank.  1845.) 

(18)  It  often  happens  that  an  adjective  preceded  by  a  preposition 
is  used  adverbially.  Examples :  In  ^in—Zn  a  win  manner;  In  short 
^In  a  short  iMy,  or  manner;  In  general^In  a  general  way,  or  man- 
ner. In  some  cases  the  elUpsis  cannot  be  so  easily  supplied.  For  ex- 
ample, at  least,  at  most,  at  all,  &a.  In  audi  expressions  a  whole 
proposition  is  sometimea  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer  or  reader ; 
and  what  proposition,  or  what  woi-ds,  we  must  ascertain  in  each  par- 
tionlar  case  from  the  connection  of  the  discourse.  The  easiest  (though 
certainly  not  the  most  satisfactoiy)  way  of  treating  such  abbreviated 
expressions  is  to  call  them,  as  the  grammarians  generally  Lave  done, 
adverb  ial  phrases. 

EsERoiSES.— PTOpositions  containing  what  are  called  adverbial 
phrases ;  always  supply  the  nonn  in  analysis. 

(19)  It  may  be  obsei-ved,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  a  lazy  and  unphilo- 
sophioal  practice  to  treat  every  word,  which  expresses  a  circumstance 
modifying  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  happens  to  be 
somewhat  diffionlt  to  analyze  fully  and  correctly,  as  an  adverb,  or,  if 
more  than  one  word,  as  an  adverbial  phrase.   (30)  The  proper,  the  only 


(la)  What  la  a 

aia  of  najectivea  emplojed  in  our  Imgwi^  as  aflvcrbs  of  m^nnct  t    Dili 

trataVe^mpta 

i.    (17)  What  tBMiiloftlioiJricacoinolhertagoages  of  employing  tl 

nnclmnged  adject 

(13)Eepcatw 

hotisB^ii  of  (the  80.<!j!Uea)  aiveriiaZ pAi-aaes,  mastraOBuhy  exampie 

(19)  Describo 
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rational  method  of  analysis,  is  to  treat  as  an  adverb  no  espresaion 
which  can  he  readily  brought  under  any  of  the  other  classes  of  modi- 
flcations.  (21)  Adverbs  arc  only  contracted  or  ahhreviated  forms 
eijnivftlent  to  other  modifications,  and  every  one,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  thoi-onghly  uudei-stands  the  analysis  of  kngnage,  must  be  able 
to  exhibit  in  every  ease  the  esprcssion  to  which  the  adverb  is  equiva- 
lent, or  which  it  represents.  (23)  To  caU  any  expression  an  adverb,  or 
an  adverbial  phi-aee,  which  admits  of  being  directly  brought  under  one 
of  the  other  forms  of  modification,  is  therefore  wholly  unwarrantable 
and  improper. 

(23)  In  consistency  with  these  remarks  we  cannot  admit  that  such 
woi-ds  as  yesterday^  to-day^  to-night,  to-morrow,  belong  to  the  class  of 
adverbs.  Yesterday  is  a  compound  nonn  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
adjective,  now  obsolete  (save  in  composition),  with  the  noun  da^/. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  expressions  to-day,  to-night,  to- 
morrow. Whatever  may  have  given  origin  to  the  use  of  the  parfjole 
to  in  this  manner  before  the  woi-da  daj/,  night,  &a.,  this  particle,  as 
here  used,  is  now  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  determinative  this. 
Compare,  I  will  go  to-day,  and  I  will  go  tim  waeh.  Such  expressions 
we  analyze  as  nouns — nouns  performing  the  function  of  the  aceiisa- 
tive  of  time.    (See  §  84.) 

(24)  There  ai'O  several  words  ooraraonly  classed  among  the  ad- 
verbs wliioh  do  not  come,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  within  any  definition 
which  has  been. given  of  tliis  species  of  woi'ds.  One  of  these  is  the 
negative  particle  hot.  This  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  he  called  a 
modifying  word,  Whether  we  consider  it  as  affecting,  esolusively,  the 
assertive  foi'ce  of  the  verb,  or  as  affecting  the  predicate  (including  the 
part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  tlie  verb),  it  cannot,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  language,  he  said  to  nwdify  that  which  it  sei-ves  rather  com- 
pletely to  reverse  or  exclude.  We  prefer  to  call  it  by  a  name  pecnliar 
to  itself,  the  negative  particle. 

Note,— -It  is  a  queatjon  among  li^idnnB,  ivhotln:r  tlie  negative  particle  in 
nil  cases  affects  the  copula?  whetlier,  (onsequently,  we  ore  to  admit  two 
foi;ms  of  the  wpulfl,  via,  the  affiTmatim  form,  employed  in  what  ore  called 
agirmative  propositions,  and  the  negative  form  in  negative  propoaittoiis !  or, 
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wiietliei'  the  Tiegatire  ^Mivtiele  mny  not,  ut  least  in  eome  uiwa  L,,  ccne  Urtd 
as  affecting  the  predicate !  Now,  if  we  r«fei- to  what  moa  il  th&  fotlowen 
oi  Acietotle  (though  not  AristoUa  himself)  have  consideied  as  the  pumaiy 
form  of  prapoations,  and  t«  which  they  ftttenipt  ki  reduce  ali  propositioua 
that  h,  those  which  hare  Bome  tense  of  theverd  to  be  foi  theiL  aseectiie 
■word,  accompanied  by  a  complaraentaiy  adjective,  wa  ngiee  with  thjse 
who  muntain  that  the  negative  always  affeoU  the  verb  K  wh  ch  the  lo- 
poians  have  hitherto  .regoi'ded  (we  tbmt,  improperly)  na  the  naked  copula 
and  that  it  navel'  affects  tha  adjeelive  atom  which  tliey  have  ceoogniaed  as 
forming  Ihe  complete  predicate.  Bnt  when  we  distingubh  (as  wa  have  felt 
compelled  by  the  reanlta  of  tlie  investigation  deacribed  in  anotljer  part  of 
Uiia  tKatiee  to  do)  in  the  verb  to  be,  as  in  othat  verbs,  tlie  predicate  part 
of  the  word  from  the  indicattoit  of  naserlion,  it  may  probably  lead  to  an  im- 
poriant  modification  ot  the  manner  in  which  lo^eiana  commonly  present 
thia  sobjeet.  Though  m  such  a  propoaition  m  TAe  steward  is  sm  failhfiil, 
the  n^ative  nol  cannot  ba  regarded  wift  propriety,  we  believe,  as  affecting 
only  the  adjactive  fmlhfid,  yet  it  may  be  tliat  it  affects,  not  the  assertive 
foi'ce  ot  the  verb  is,  but  that  pm-t  of  tlie  predicate  contained  in  this  vcl'b. 
We  ai'e  inclined  to  thmi,  that  it  ia  exactly  this  which  the  negative  in  all 
cases  fltfectsi  and  if  it  affects  wbai  we  have  recognised  aa  the  leading  part 
of  Iha  predicate,  it  raally,  fhroogh  thia,  affects  the  entire  predicate,  thongh 
not  directly  or  cxclusiiieli/  that  which  logicians  have  generally  regai'ded  as 
the  pi'cdicnte  of  propoaitions  of  thia  foi-m.  Tbua,  in  the  proposition,  The 
stenard  ie  notfaithfal,  though  we  agree  with  thoae  who  deny  tliat  it  is  I<^i- 
eally  correct  to  say,  that  s<yc  faithful  is  aaserted  of  the  ateward,  yet  wo  think 
it  may  not  be  inoori'ect  to  say,  that  not  eains  faithful  ia  ossertcd  of  him. 

It  wUI  be  seen  that  we  suspect  both  parfiea  to  Ibis  question — those  who 
regard  the  n^ative  as  affecting  what  they  call  the  predicate,  and  those  who 
regard  it  as  affecting  the  copula  alone — to  be  in  error;  and  that  they  have 
been  led  into  error  by  adopting  what  wo  cannot  but  consider  an  inoon'ect  an- 
alyeis  of  propositions.  In  opposition  to  both,  we  expect  that  it  wiJi  be  found 
that  the  negative  affeeta  the  real  predicate — the  wAofo  predicate,  aocorfing 
to  our  analyd^  which  finds  in  propositions  of  the  above  foim  the  leading 
pari  of  the  predieat*  in  what  has  been  hithei^fo  considei'ed  the  mere  copuk. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  prepared  to  nsaert  any  thing  veiy  positively 
on  this  pomt  Onr  examination  of  the  bearmg  of  the  views  we  have 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  copnla,  on  the  distinction  between  the  aflinna- 
tive  and  negative  propoaiHon,  has  not  been  sutfioiantly  extensive  and  enact 
to  satiety  our  own  mind  completely,  or  entitle  ue  to  speak  more  decidedly 
on  this  subject.  We  leave  the  matter  to  the  care  ot  tha  logicians.  If  our 
analysis  of  propositions  shall  be  found  cprrect,  and  should  be  adopted,  we 
think  it  must  lead  to  some  modification— we  hope  to  a  simplification—of  the 
ti'eatincnt  of  negative  propositions. 
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(25)  The  ivoiiis  YES  and  ko  are  commonly,  tint  ivo  think  very 
improperly,  classed  with  the  adverbs.  These  ivords  are  not  modify- 
ing words ;  they  are  never  applied  either  to  verb  or  adjective  for  thia 
purpose.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  any  class  of  words  hitherto  exam- 
ined by  us.  (26)  Each  of  them  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  a  whole  propo- 
sitioa.  Yes,  employed  in  answer  to  an  interrogative  proposition,  ia 
equivalent  to  that  proposition  asserted  a^rmaiively  ;  and  no  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  is  equivalent  to  the  interrogative  proposi- 
tion asserted  negatively.  For  example,  Is  your  brother  at  home  $ 
Ans.  Yes,  equivalent  to  My  brother  is  at  home  ;  Ana.  No,  equiva- 
lent to  Myhrotker  is  uoToi  home.  We  may  distinguish  these  two 
words  by  calling  them  The  RESPONsrvB  Particles.* 

(37)  Si^elj/,  certainly^  assuredly,  &c.,  are  sometimes  employed  in 
answer  to  a,  question.  These  mayberegardedaselliptical  expressions, 
standing  for  pi-opositions  of  which  the  suppressed  parts  are  to  be  sup- 
plied fi-ora  the  preceding  discoui'se.  For  example,  Will  you  oTMge  me 
Sy  ashing  that  faxm-fiyr  me  from  your  friend  f  Answer,  Certainly, 
equivalent  to  /  wiU  certainly  oilige  you  hy  doing  so,  or  I  will  certainly 

(28)  When  eertainiy,  surely,  &o.,  occur  as  answers  to  a  question,  in 
attempting  an  analysis,  we  must  firat  supply  the  words  suppressed,  and 
tJien  their  function  in  the  completed  propositioa  will  appear  inanifest. 
(39)  But  when  we  meet  ivith  yea  and  no,  we  have  simply  to  call  them 
responsive  particles,  or  signs  of  assent  and  denial.  Since  they  are 
equivalent  to  whole  propositions,  they  do  not  come  within  the  range 
of  grammatical  analysis.  Whenever  a  judgment  of  the  mind  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  simple  sign,  as  in  thia  case,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
introdnction  of  analysis.  The  gi-araraarian's  business  is  primarily  with 
the  proposition  (which  has  been  very  properly  called  the  "unit  of 
speech,"  as  judgment  is  the  unit  of  thought ;  see  K.  Brit.  Eev.,  No. 
27,  art.  3),  and  with  this  only  when  it  consists  of  separable  parts. 
If  propositions  were  not  made  up  of  separable  signs,  grammar,  as  we 
have  already  said,  would  bo  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is. 


*  ThcBC  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  a^ecHve  No. 


h«  ^h, 

!ibs1    Aru  tHerniodllJingiTOrda 

ireljf,  eci-lainly,  etc. 

cnr  in  ii 

,™lj-6l3!    (29)  How  «l™  y<i  am 
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(30), In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  negative  kot,  tlie  learner  wiL 
remember  that  in  what  ia  new  recognised  as  the  correct  usage  of  our 
language,  this  word  always  reverses  ths  seme  of  the  proposition  in  which 
it  is  eraplojed ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  proposition  where  the  negative  is 
added  is  always  contrary  to  the  same  proposition  without  the  negative. 
{■31)  This  feet  is  to  be  carefally  regarded  in  those  cases  ja  which  the 
negative  ia  employed  in  a  proposition  having  negative  words  (espe- 
cially  words  compounded  with  fJie  n^^tive  -no,  or  the  negative 
partidea  u»  and  m)  among  the  modifications  of  its  predicate.  (33) 
Thus :  TAu  man  is  not  w/aUHU,  is  the  reverse  of  This  man  is  m- 
fallible;  This  inan  ia  nor  vsleamed,  is  the  reverse  of  Thia  man  i$ 
Tssleamed.  (S3)  The  rule  oommoniy  given  in  reference  to  two  nega- 
Mves  ooonrring  in  the  same  proposition  is  perhaps  expressed  with  too 
little  precision.  It  ia  this ;  "  Two  negatives  destroy  one  another,"  or, 
"  Two  n^atives  make  an  affirmative."  This  would  imply  that  such 
propositions  as  The  steward  ts  mt  iinfaiihfu,l,  and  The  steward  is  faith- 
ful; The  man  is  not  uwKiae,  and  The  man  is  wise,  &o.,  are  completely 
equivalent,  which  we  thmk  is  not  tJie  case.  In  the  first  forms  there 
is  simply  a  negation  of  unfmlhful  and  unwise,  not  an  affirmation  at 
faUTtful  and  wise. 

(34)  We  have  violations  of  this  rule  in  the  following  expressions, 
common  among  the  uneducated ;  I hmeiCt  got  nothing,  Ilimeiit  done 
nothing,  Ihasert't  seen  Twbody,  &c.* 

(35)  IVe  have  akeady,  in  treating  of  compound  tenses,  indicated 
the  place  which  the  negative  usually  takes  when  employed  with  verbs, 

"  In  some  JanguageB  two  negativea  ai'e  employed  to  ati'cngthen  negation. 
Double  negatives  oilcn  occur  in  the  Greeic  language  to  eipreaa  nt^tion  mora 
emphatically.  They  were  also  uaed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  old  English  by 
the  moat  I'espectable  aufhors,  as  late  even  as  tJie  times  of  Shakspeai'e. 
H^uco  the  ori^n  of  the  usage  of  Uie  uneducated  above  notieea,  which, 
though  now  called  vulgar,  is  merely  an  adherence  to  ths  ancient  idiom,  whilst 
the  educated  hava  adopfed  the  Latin  usage.  In  thia  case  certainly  the  usage 
boiTowed  fi-om  the  Latin  appeaiB  to  ua  a  decided  impTOvement  It  ia  at 
oueo  more  favorable  to  pBi'spionity,  and  more  accordant  with  the  general 
analogies  of  language. 

(8(1)  State  the  rernnrk  in  referenoB  ia  the  use  nf  llia  n^«vs  not.  (31)  In  wli«  esses  Is 
the  ftctDieuHonEaaTiont  the  negaUve  to  be  eEpactaUj' regarded  f  {82)  Oivo  oiamplei  {SS) 
llopent  the  rale  eomiBOBly  gLven  about  dnnbla  negatlrtB.  aad  the  remacka  in  reference  to  It 

(34)  Mention  the  cases  In  whfab  fiis  rule  Is  chiefly  violator. 
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viz. :  nftei'  tho  verb ;  i.  e.  after  the  auxiliary,  for  it  ia  cliiolly  used  with 
compound  tenses ;  when  used  with  simple  tensea  the  order  is  the  same : 
NOT  Jbllovs  the  verh.  On  the  contrary,  not,  when  employed  as  it 
Bometimes  is,  with  infinitives  or  other  uoiins,  takes  precedence.  Tor 
esaniple:  "■2^ot  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,"  &o.  (Here 
observe  not  talies  precedence  of  the  noun  and  its  complements.)  Nor 
to  discountenance  iiw6  u  to  favor  if. 

§  S4.  "We  next  proceenl  to  consider  tlie  modifications  wLicli  are 
applied  to  atijectives  and  fo  adverbs.  For  these  modifying  woi'ds  are 
tliemselves  affected  by  modifications  in  order  to  express  the  products 
of  thought  witli  greater  accuracy  and  nicer  disei-imination. 

(1)  We  have  thonght  it  best  to  consider  these  two  classes  of 
words  together  in  reference  to  the  modifications  by  which  tliey  are 
affected,  heeanse  the  few  modifications  of  which  the  adverbs  are  sus- 
ceptible am  also  common  to  adjectives,  and,  especially,  because 
tlie  adverbs  are  susceptible  of  these  modifieations  in  consequence  of 
their  near  rclatioa  to  adjectives — in  fact,  as  a  consequence  either 
of  their  possessing  a  common  form  with  the  adjective,  being  ai^jM- 
tives  used  adverMalli/,  na  ihe  gi-ammarians  say,  orof  their  involving 
an  adjective  in  their  meaning,  and  generally  also  as  the  radical  con- 
stituent of  their  fonn. 

(2)  As  regards  form,  the  modifications  applied  to  adjectives,  like 
those  appUed  to  nouns  and  verbs,  ai'e  of  two  kinds ;  those  which 
are  effected  by  m_flections,  that  is,  by  a  termination  added  to  fiie 
adjective,  and  those  which  are  effected  by  the  employment  of  sepa- 
rate words. 

(8)  Tho  only  inflection  of  which  English  a<ljectives  are  suscepti- 
ble is  thatemploycd  where  we  have  occasion  to  express  that  a  quality 
exists  in  one  object  compared  with  another  objei.t  or  objects  in  a 
higher  dcgi'ee  of  intensity.*      (4)  Grammarians  liave  called  (his 

*  Engliah  ndJectiveB,  unlike  thoae  of  jnuny  otliei  Inngimgea,  have  no 
Vflrifliion  to  indicate  number,  enae,  or  genflei,  Willi  the  exception  of  tlie  two 

«  94.  (I>  Whht  tessaa  la  glvtc  for  consiikilng  tbe  modmcatJoDS  of  ndjectives  sail  Bd- 
fstba  together? 

(2)  Hn.v  muny  kinds  of  niodiBcatlons  wa  applied  to  adjoetircB  f 

(8)  Describe  the  only  iiurposo  for  wLIcli  ilD  ii^sctlon  ts  sttaehod  to  Engllah  ndjootlrea. 
^4)  WTiat  1UUP4  have  gnuDiDarliuis  given  to  tbis  chai^  of  die  ndjecflTS  f  {5)  WL^it  lEinduf 
iSJeoUvea  art  snsesjitible  of  comparison,  1    (8)  Illnattete  by  in  eisamylo. 
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infleetion  comparism  of  adjectives,  because  when  the  inflected  forms 
Me  used  there  is  generally  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied  between 
the  objects  fo  which  the  quahties  indicated  by  the  adjectives  are 
attributed.  {5}  It  is  only  such  adjectives  as  express  qualities  mani- 
fested in  different  degrees  of  intensity— generally  deseiiptive  adjec- 
tives—wHch  are  susceptible  of  comparison.  (6)  For  example,  the 
quality  expressed  by  the  adjective  eoM  is  manifested  in  different 


determinalive  adjeetiree,  this  and  that,  which  have  for  plural  fom;^  mse 
nnd  those.  The  worl  o»«  has  aotnetim«a  n  plural  form,  and  eveu  a  poEsesaive 
ease;  as,  " I  have  commanded  my  saneWfled  onee,  I  have  also  called  my 
mighty  ones."  (b.  xiii.  3.)  "The  great  onea  of  the  eaith;"  mi^S  cm^unj 
<md  oh/»  friends  are  dear  to  every  one.  This  word,  however,  ia  not  prop- 
erly  an  adjeotive.  It  has  all  the  oliamcteratics  of  a  cohd,  or  ptononn,  lilie 
on  in  Freneh,  and  man  in  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with  which  it  has 
iimmtj  in  derivation,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  rather  than  with  the  numeral 

Thewoi'd  other  when  used  with  a  noun  haano  plural  form;  for  eiample- 
Utuek  «ic«  have  made  the  same  mistake.  But,  when  employed  alone  sub- 
Etanlively,  it  has  a  regular  plnral  foi-m ;  as,  Oihebs  have  maile  tlte  tame  mis- 
take. The  singular  form  of  this  word  i%  we  believe,  never  nsed  suhstantively, 
but  ils  compound  miother  serves  as  a  angular  substantive  form,  and  has  a 
regular  posaessive  case;  example,  "Tlie  tender  for  anoffcr's  pain."  Olhsre 
plnral  has  a  poaaessive,  via. :  oiher^.  Tbeae  words  naed  substantively  may 
be  thua  araauged  as  a  single  declension ; 

Sin^ilar.  Pbira!. 

Nominative,  Another,  Otliers. 

Genitive,  Another's,  Othei-a'. 

The  yonng  stadent  can  scarcely  ooneeiye  the  amount  of  Inhor  saved  to 
him  by  the  absenc*  of  s!I  inflection  in  the  adjectives  of  our  language,  In 
learning  other  kngnagea,  he  must  be  able  to  determine  Ihe  number,  case, 
gender,  of  the  noun,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  adjective  which  ho 
ia  to  employ  with  it.  To  ascertain  in  most  languages  the  gender  to  which 
cveiy  noua  belongs  is  a  long  and  laborious  tasfc. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  tlie  inflectJon  of  ftdjectives,  to  make 
them  correspond  to  the  number,  caae,  gender  of  the  noun  which  they  modify, 
ia  a  mere  UBclesa  incumbrance,  occataoning  toil  te  no  pui-poae  to  those  who 
use  languages  posaeasing  Ihla  peculiarity.  On  the  couti'ory,  it  affords  many 
fflcilitiea  for  abbreviating  speech,  without  prejudice  fo  perspicuity,  nnd  in  tlie 
ancient  languages,  where  this  iind  of  iniection  is  carried  to  the  gi^oatest 
extent,  it  affords  such  liherty  of  aiTangement  aa  enables  an  ingenious  writer 
to  secure  more  easily  both  force  nnd  hni-mony  in  the  espresaion  of  hia 
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degrees  of  intensity;  one  cold  day  is  more  intensely  cold  than 
another.  Tliis  higlier  intensity  we  express  briefly  by  adding  to  the 
adjective  the  termination  er.  TMs  day,  we  say,  is  oolder  Hian 
yesterday.  Again,  we  may  wisli  to  assert  of  a  number  of  days 
(more  tlian  two)  tliat  some  one  was  tlie  most  intensely  cold.  This 
we  do  by  applying  to  the  adjective  cold  tlie  termination  est,  and 
nsing  it  with  tbis  inflection  to  complete  the  noun  day.  Thiia,  Tliii 
is  the  COLDEST  day  of  the  week ;  The  day  before  yesterday  was 
COLD,  yesterday  tvas  colder,  hit  this  dayis  the  coldest  of  the  three. 
Here  we  ha?e  the  qudity  cold  expressed  in  three  different  d^;rees 
of  intensity,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  form  of  the  adjective, 
Cold,  colder,  coldest. 

[1)  These  forcos,  including  the  original  adjective,  are  called  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  Grammarians  have  g^ven  each  a  dis- 
tinct name.  (S)  The  original  adjective  they  have  named  the  positive 
degree,  the  form  in  br  the  comparative,  and  the  form  in  est  the  s)(- 
perlative  degree. 

(9)  These  modifications  of  the  forin  of  the  adjective  are  gene 
rally,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  word  cold,  effected  by  adJing  the  sylla- 
ble ER  fo  the  positive  (or  original  form  of  the  adjective)  for  the  covi- 
2mrative degree, md  thesyllable  vbt (or  the mperlalive.  (10)  "When 
in  the  written  language  the  adjective  happens  to  end  in  e  mute,  r 
alone  is  added  to  foi-m  the  comparative  and  si  to  form  the  superla- 
tive ;  as,  sure,  surer,  surest.  (11)  In  the  spoken,  language,  the 
sounds  represented  by  er  and  est  are  always  added  to  the  original 
adjective  as  it  is  at  present  pronounced.  In  other  words,  a  syllable 
is  always  added  to  the  adjective  to  form  the  compaTative  and  super- 
lative degrees. 


thoaglits.  Still  we  oaiinot  hope  to  attain  tlieee  advanfages,  ond  to  use  with 
correctneaa  tho  langiiages  which  possess  them,  without  submitting  to  much 
repuldve  labor. 


(7)  Wbat  name  hnve  grmumsrlans  given  tu  Uieso  fi>rins  [ntc 

mledloiBprcssqnallHeali 

«Hereiit  dtgieca  of  tnteBBLty!    (3)  Wliflt  names  have  been  glT( 

in  10  each  of  these  dl3«nc 

fcfmaofUraaUjostlvc? 

(0)  How  arc  Ow  oomparatiYeBBnl  aiiperlatCves  of  nfljoctivca  ( 

iirmod?    nil)Hon'arelh6] 

RBtdal  ia  tbo  written  language  when  the  aiyeelivo  ends  Id  e  mi 

jto?     (11)  What  aounda  ft 

STlktlea  are  alwajs  added  In  the  spoken  Inngnago  ? 
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(12)  We  may  observe  here  tbat  we  liave  another  way  in  Eug- 
lisli  of  expressing  comparison,  namely,  employing  tlie  adverba  more 
and  most  before  the  adjective  to  express  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees  respectively ;  as,  amiable,  m<yre  amiaile,  most  amiable. 
This  comes  under  the  adverbial  modijicalion  of  the  adjective  atready 
considered. 

(13)  Words  consisting  of  one  syllable  are  usually  compared  (as 
the  grammai'ians  call  it)  by  adding  to  them  the  syllables  er  and  est, 
by  which  they  become  words  of  two  syllables.  (14)  A  few  words 
of  two  syllables— especially  those  which  end  in  an  accented  syl- 
lable— are  somethnes  compared  in  the  same  way;  as,  severe,  severer, 
sevej-est ;  divine,  diviner,  divinest. 

(15)  With  all  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  with 
most  adjectives  containing  two  syllables,  we  employ  more  and  most 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  intensity.  (16) 
31ore  and  most  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  all  adjec- 
tives which  admit  of  comparison,  and  are  to  be  employed  whenever 
the  use  of  the  inflected  form  would  produce  any  harshness  of  sound. 
(17)  But  except  where  hai'shnesa  is  to  be  avoided  or  some  rhetorical 
pm-pose  to  be  served,  tiie  inflected  form  of  mmosyllables  is  generally 
prefcri'ed  as  more  brief  and  more  fercihie.  ' 

(18)  When  we  wish  to  express  the  existence  of  a  quality  in  an 
object  in  a  high  degree  witiiout  conipai-ison— without  reference  to 
the  degi-ee  in  which  other  objects  possess  the  same  quality— we  gene- 
rally employ  the  adverb  very  or  more  than  usually,  &a.  ■  as,  A  very 
high  mountain.  (19)  Sometimes  we  express  the  same  thing',  or 
nearly  the  same  thing,  by  the  superlative  form. ;  as.  The  greatest 
difficulties  are  overcome  ly  perseverance.  This  differs  little  from 
VERY  GREAT  difficulties  are  overcome,  &c.     It  is  more  spirited,  but 


(IS)  Besetfbo  soother  Tsy  of  ospreasiog  oompBriwn  Id  Eogtish, 

(13)  Hoiv  tti-e  words  of  one  sjllaWe  iisnally  compared  t 

(14)  Ate  ony  words  of  two  sjllablea  ooraparel  (n  the  same  way  J    If  an, 

aS)  "With  wliflt  dusses  of  a^ectives  ore  itiere  snd  moat  alwajB  employ 
pose  of  exprcffiiig  iocniased  Intensity  f  (16)  When  sre  these  words  to  he 
lajooUveaflvenofoQSEj'llablefbrthesame  purpose?    (IT)  In  what  sort  of ' 
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Btill  implies  little,  if  auy  coinparison."  (20)  Grammiirians  have  called 
Buch  expressions  as,  A  very  high  mountain  the  superlative  absolute, 
while  the  form  employed  when  reference  is  expressed  or  imphed  to 
other  objecfs  possessing  the  same  quality,  is  called  the  mperlativi 
relative. 

(31)  Descending  comparison,  or  diminutjon  of  the  intensity  of 
a  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective  is  denoted  by  the  adverbs  less 
and  least ;  as,  less  studious,  least  studious ;  or  sometimes  by  adding 
to  the  adjective  the  termination  ish  ;  as,  whitish,  blackish,  &c. 

(22)  The  comparison  of  equality  is  always  expressed  by  means 
of  additional  woitls;  as,  That  man  is  as  learned  as  his  hrotlter, 
(23)  In  this,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  of  comparison  formally  stated, 
there  is  a  modifijing  proposition  employed — a  species  of  complement 
or  modification  which  remains  to  be  treated  hereafter. 

«  Perliapa  Oie  nee  of  iJie  Buporlative  in  this  wny  in  oui- language  maybe 
eoQsidei'ed  as  merely  exnggeratioii,  or  a  rhetoiioal  contiivaneo  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  impai'ting  force  and  apciglitlinoss  to  style.  To  represent  any 
object  as  poaaeaslng  an  attribnte  in  the  higlifst  degree  of  all  tlie  objeota  o/ 
ita  class  is  more  forable  Hum.  fo  represent  it  Ra  aimply  posaeasing  it  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  mperlative  absohile  ia  tame  when  compai'od  with  the  other 
form.  It  is  only  however  when  the  adjective  is  used  atti'ibuUvely,  or  aa  the 
complement  of  a  noun,  that  the  superlative  cainparatiiie  can  bo  thus  aobsd- 
tuted  in  English  for  the  superlative  ahsc^ute.  We  do  nol^  as  far  aa  we  tnow, 
employ  the  enperlatire  comparative,  (thiit  ia,  the  form  made  with  it  or  its 
equivalent — the  odjeetive  modified  by  the  adverb  most,)as  complementary  of 
the  verb  except  when  we  intend  compai'ison. 

Id  eome  languages  the  earns  form  is  very  frequently  used  to  expteas  both 
the  auiperlalive  cotnparative  and  the  mperlative  abioiiUe  ;  and  that  when  tiie  ad- 
jective serves  to  complete  a  verb  as  well  as  when  it  completes  a  nonii.  Thua 
in  Latin,  mom  ai(iasimi(«  means,  when  reference  ismade  to  other  mountains, 
the  highest  maantain ;  or,  when  no  aueh  reference  is  intended,  a  verg  high 
mmintain.  Mom  est  altismmis  may  also  bo  used  to  nssci't  that  a  moutttain 
is  verjf  higlL  Rveu  the  comparative  form  is  used,  though  less  ft'equcotly, 
in  the  same  way;  as,  "  Si  tibi  guirdamvidebmitur  obaeunora."  "Obimiiora" 
here  means  otBCUi*  beyond  the  oidiuaiy  degree — more  Umn   commonly 


(SO)  By  111 

intnumBl.«=ogr» 

(31)  Uow  1 

yoxpresMd*    Gi.e  ta- 

anptm 

m  Wliat 

iporiaonof  Ei-allty?    (23)  What 

riwnlsfotinallj-s 

tatcd! 
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(24)  A  fow  cases  occur  in  which  the  different  degrees  of  the  same 
([UflJity  are  represented  by  words  entirely  distinct  in  form ;  and  a  tew 
other  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  some  irregularity  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative  The  chief  ii-regu!arities  of  both 
Kinds  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


(2S)  Table 

OF   iBBEeiTLAE   Lo 

MPill^ON 

Poaithe. 

''upeilaliie 

Good 

Better 

Be=it 

Bad,  evil,  or 

ill    Worse 

■Woist 

Little 

Less 

Least 

Much  ) 
Many  S 

More 

Most. 

Near 

'Seam 

j  Nearest. 
jNext. 

-a  e 

J  Later 

Latest. 

(  Latter 

Last. 

Old 

(  Older 

Oldest. 

t  Elder 

Eldest. 

Far 

S  Farther 

Farthest. 

(  Further 

Furtliest. 

(26)  Explanation'. — Mitch  is  used  in  speaking  of  quantity,  maiiy, 
in  speaking  of  wmier  ;  ncm-€»t  is  used  in  reference  to  plane,  nwt,  in 
reference  to  tims  ;  the  tbrms  later  and  latest  are  used  in  speaking  of 
tm&,  latter  and  last,  in.  speaking  of  order;  older  and  oldest  are  the 
forms  generally  employed  at  present,  eld^  and  eldest  are  more  ancient 
forms,  and  are  now  less  frequently  employed,  Ihrt&er  and  farthest 
are  perhapsformed  tcoiafore,  which  we  have  in  the  worAforemoat,  and 
not  irom  far.  The  meanings,  as  well  as  the  derivation,  of  tliese  forms 
were  likely  once  different— ;/5«-(Jot  meitaing  more  in  front ;  fartlter, 
more  distant.  But  in  modern  usage, /«r(/ier,  on  account  of  its  soiter 
Honnd,  has  nearly  superseded  the  harsher  word,  farther,  the  difference 
of  their  aignifiuit  on  not  he  ng  so  great  as  to  preclude  this  substitution.* 


•  It  is  a  cu  0  3  fiot  hat  n  he  best  known  ancient  and  modem  ian- 
gnages  the  adje  t  vc  rie;,ti  a  comparisaQ  are  usually  stords  of  aiuiilaf 
lignifieaUon.    Th  s  the  w     is     I  ich  denote  Hie  sumo  qualities  wiih  oar 


(M)  Eepest  the  romiirk  In  refErf 
(96)  Hcpait  the  table  oThrEguis 
(S«)  Repeat  tho  ronarts  in  esp] 
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[(27)  There  is  a  class  of  snperJatiyes  ending  in  most;  aa,  for  example, 
foremost,  mentioned  above,  MjiAmoit,  vpmost,  utmost,  &c,,  oboiit  tlio 
foiiBstion  of  which  the  grammftrians  are  not  yet  agi'eed.    The  most 


words  good  and  bad  ore  itreguldrlj-  compared  in  Greel;,  Latin  and  all  ita 
modem  prt^ny,  Ilnlinn,  Spanisli,  Frenoh,  Jjc,  ond  alao  in  Anglo-Saion, 
Genoan  (aa  tegai-ds  ffut,  good,)  and  other  Teutonic  diakets.  Theee  iiTBguln- 
ritiee  liave  genei'olly  oonie  down  from  the  remofsst  periods  to  wMoli  lan- 
gui^es  can  lio  traced,  and  liave  been  fransniitted  from  tlie  ancient  langnagea 
to  the  dialects  derived  from  tlieni.  Thns,  from  tlie  eomparative  meliar 
(better)  in  Lotiu  are  derived  the  words  of  similnr  MgnificatioQ  in  idl  the 
modem  langnagea  descended  from  the  LaHn,  in  Italian,  Ppendi,  &e.  Tlie 
irregularity  of  good,  belier,  besl  cornea  to  ua  fi'om  the  Anglo-Sason,  and  to 
this  and  Uie  other  Teutonic  dialects,  likely,  irom  some  remote  common  pa- 
rent-taognage.  '  , 

That  tlie  adjeetives  expressive  of  these  partJculnr  qualities  are  iiTegulnr  in 
BO  many  apparently  independent  laoguagea,  ia,  perhaps,  to  be  aoeounted  for 
fi^3m  the  foot  tliat  these  are  flie  very  words  of  the  class  of  comparatives  and 
snperlativea  which  must  have  been  earliest  employed  and  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  dialeota  to  wMeh  they  I'espeetiveiy  belong.  Words  to  ex- 
press the  qualities  good  and  lad  in  different  degi'ees  of  intensity  becoming 
very  eaidy  necaasary  in  the  eveiyday  intereourse  of  life,  may  have  been  re- 
ceived into  cui'rent  use  and  have  obtained  tlxed  and  immovable  possesion 
na  ai'ticulate  «gns,  long  before  any  general  law  for  the  formation  of  compa- 
ratives and  snpei'latives  cnme  to  be  recognised  in  hmgui^.  In  otiier  words, 
terms  espresave  of  the  meaning  of  belter  and  worse  may  liave  been  esta- 
blished immovably  in  many  languages  anterior  to  Uie  use  of  infiectiou  to 
espi'csa  comparUon, 

Agiun,  words  veiy  frequently  nsed  in  the  intercnurBe  of  life,  eBpeoially 
words  used  much  by  the  illiterate,  {and  all  men  were  illitei'ate  when  their 
languages  were  yet  in  the  eai'Iy  period  of  tiieir  formation,)  suffer  greater 
aear  ami  tear,  than  words  more  rarely  employed  and  current  chieily  among 
the  lenrned.  In  the  progress  of  a  laiigoage  such  words  undergo  greater  and 
more  rapid  changes.  These  considerations  may  aceonnt  for  Hie  anomaliea 
and  contractions  which  ocem'  in  some  of  the  forms  enumerated  in  the  above 
table  of  iiTcgular  comparison,  and  in  the  adjectives  of  similar  meaning  io 
other  languages. 

It  will  he  seen  tliat  these  ramarkB  are  not  restricted  in  their  npplieatioii 
to  ndjeetivea,  bnt  may  be  employed  to  explain  tlio  general  tact  that  the  ohiai 
irregulaiilaeB  of  inflection  fall  in  all  languages  upon  words  wh'cli  expirees 
timilai'  meaning  and  perforin  .similar  fanetions.  The  verbs,  for  instance, 
irhieii  express  a  meaning  eqiuvalant  to  oiu"  verb  (o  be  are  irregularly  infleet- 

;(SI)  Hf  jioiil  the  sobstancs  of  ivliai  la  saia  of  a  olnss  of  BBporlativcs  ending  in  most 
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lommon  opinion  is,  tiiat  these  and  similar  words  ai-e  compounds  of 
fore,  vpper,  out,  &o.,  with  the  adverb  moat.  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Eaak.  (See  Eask's  Aug.  Sax.  Gi-am.  g  133.)  Grimm,  oa  the  contrary, 
tbinks  tJie  at  in  these  words  to  be  the  superlative  termination,  added 
by  excess  of  &xpvmion.  to  the .  Anglo-Saxon  superlatives, /orma,  flrat, 
Tifema,  npmoat,  uteraa,  outmost,  &e.,  as  if  from  worat,  forgetting  that 
it  is  ah-eady  a  superlative,  we  should  form  worafeat,  or  as  from  chief, 
which  is  a  word  superlative  in  meauing,  we  sometimes  find  the  form 
eUrfeet.  (See  Latham's  Gram.  p.  7i>,  and  Eag.  Lang.  2  ed.  p.  270.) 
Dr.  Latham  seema  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  Grimm. 

(28)  There  is  aaotber  small  class  of  superlatives  ia  which  the  word 
most  is  added  to  comparative  forms.  We  may  ennmerate  those  of  moat 
common  ooomrence.  Sind-er-most,  inn-er-^ost,  TietA-er-most,  out-er- 
tuoet,  upp-er^noaf,  'utUer-moat.  We  have  so  divided  these  words  by 
bypliem  as  to  exhibit  their  composition  to  the  eye.  We  might,  like 
Dr.  Latham,  have  divided  most  in  each  case  into  its  constituents  m-ost, 
(or  perhaps  mOTSt,  for  more  and  most  are  formed  from  the  old  English 
mo  or  moe,)  and  have  written  Mnd-er-Tn-osf,  inn-ei'-m-ost,  as  he  has 
done,  or,  pei-haps  still  more  COTreotly,  we  might  have  repi-esented  their 
elements  thus:  Tdnd-er-VM-at,  irm-er-most,  &;c.] 

§  95.  CoMPAsiaoN  OF  Adverbs. — (1)  Some  adverbs  aiimit  of 
inflectional  comparison  like  adjectives ;  as,  soon,  sooner,  soonest ;  oft  or 
often.,  oftemr,  oftenest.  (2)  Snch  adverbs,  however,  are  very  few  in 
number.  We  know  of  none  besides  som  and  qftm,  except  those  which 
are  ori^nally  adjectives,  and  come  under  the  class  of  adjectives  ad- 
verbially employed.  (3)  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  some 
adjecfivas  ate  used  adverbially,  though  the  positive  form  of  these 
adjectives  is  not  so  employed.     (4)  For  example,  better  and  6es(are 

6(5  in  nil  the  laiignagea  enumerated  abovQ  ;  and  iu  Jjow  many  more  wo  know 
not  The  aisertioa  o!  being  or  ea^iletue -ia  often  expressed  in  the  different 
tenaea  and  aven  iu  Hie  different  persona  and  nnmbera  by  words  entii'ely 
distinct.  The  reasoning  above  naed  applies,  if  possible,  with  gi'eater  foree 
to  this  verb  than  to  the  iri'eguiar  ndjoctivea.  The  foi-ms  employed  in  the 
most  ancient  languages  to  aspvess  ita  diffei'ent  tenses  were,  likely,  immovably 
fised  in  common  nse,  long  befo-e  any  regular  low  of  tenfe-fornintion  was  re- 
of^nised  :n  Oiose  limguagea. 

(28)  E.!p3f.t  what  13  siUd  of  another  class  ending  alsn  In  «wst,] 

S  9b.  (1)  Do  any  adverbs  Bdmlt  of  infleoUonilcoaiporison;  Give  esBmiilos.  (B)  Wlut 
io  mid  uf  t)io  number  of  snoh  oilveilis  f  (3)  Whit  is  ;M  cf  the  nSveibJal  iiso  of  Ui.i  ooin- 
panitivtsamlSMperlaavesof  aamsailjeeUvfsF    (4)  mnBttate by  esanipW 
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used  adverbially,  and  ivhen  so  used,  servo  as  tto  corapacative  anr 
superlative  of  the  adverb  well ;  but  good  is  never  used  adverbially 
by  those  who  speak  correctly.*  In  the  same  maimer,  worse  and 
worst  ai'e  employed  adverbially,  but  not  the  adjective  had.  Badhj 
or  ill  may  be  considered  tbe  positive  form  of  worse  and  worst,  when 
used  adverbialUj.  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  more  and 
most  and  less  aud  least  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  employed  to 
modify  adjectives,  The  positive  nvuch  sometimes  modifies  compa- 
ratives, as,  wMch  wiser,  Ac  Idttle  rarely  modifies  other  adjectives, 
(6)  Adverbs  of  manner  veiy  often  admit  of  comparison,  because 
the  quality  denoted  by  the  atljeetive  involved  in  the  meaning,  and 
generally  in  the  form  of  these  adverbs  has  different  degrees  of  inten- 
Bity.  Thus,  laiseli/  admits  of  comparison  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
adjective  ura'se  involved  in  it  admits  of  comparison.  (T)  Bat  these 
adverbs,  when  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  {except  the  adjec- 
tive itself^  as  in  tte  case  of  better  and  best,  is  usurped  as  an  adverb) 
have  a  form  too  unwieldy  to  admit  of  iuflectional  comparison.  (8) 
They  are,  therefore,  compared  by  using  the  moditying  words  more 
and  most;  as,  msely,  more  wtselj/,  most  wueltj  ;  justly,  more  justly, 
most  justly. 

(9)  In  the  analysis  of  such  adverbs,  we  may  as  well  take  the  two 
words  separately,  and  consider  more  and  most  as  adverbial  madiflea 
tions  of  other  adverbs. 

(10)  The  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  when  formed  by 
tlie  help  olmore  and  m«st  may  as  well  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in 

■"■  (5)  The  afSjeotiva  good  ia  often  tieed  {by  cnreleas  speatera  in  the  TJnited 
States  and  perhapa  in  aoma  other  places)  iuaf^d  of  the  adverb  welL  For 
example,  we  coaj  heai'  persons  who  have  received  an  imperfect  education 
3ay  .-  37w  hoy  tvriles  good,  the  Jire  bums  good,  I  did  that  good,  &a.  SutJi  ex- 
presaona  are  grossly  nijgi'ammatieal  and  vulgar,  and  when  chililren  catch 
them  from  nnedueatad  persona  uround  them,  it  requires  much  labor  and 
ivatehfulnesa  to  unlearn  tliem.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  improper  extSTt- 
lien  of  the  adjective  complementary  modification. 

(5)  Espf  It  llio  SLbstancB  otto*,  n^le. 

manner  Itfleotedf    (8)  How  are  tliej  compared  t    lllnstrato  by  essmples. 

(fl)  How  may  WB  proceed  In  Uie  analysis  of  ad  verba  acooinpanied  by  mors  and  mm*  f 
(ID)  Hinr  In  Uie  aaolyBis  of  tbe  comparstiyes  and  3Uperktivs9  of  adjectiics  male  by  more 
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analysis;  the  words  more  and  most  being  regarded  simply  lilte  othei 
adverbial  modifications  of  adjectives.  (U)  They  differ  in  no  respect 
"a  regards  grammatical  form  or  gi'amraaticol  function,  from  other  ad- 
Ferbia!  modifications.  There  ia  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  names 
comparatiae  and  superlative  degree,  except  when  these  degrees  are 
formed  by  inflection.  (12)  Ihenit  will  be  necessary,  when  the  compar- 
ative or  superlative  form  oeenrs,  to  say  that  the  adjective  is  an  a(\]ective 
m  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  or  that  it  is  an  adjective  witii 
the  lomparative  or  superlative  inflectional  moafication.  In  writing 
we  may  ezpiess  this  by  the  abbreviations,  Des.  A.  Gomp.  md  Dei.  A. 
Sup  — Descnptive  adjective  of  the  oompai-ative  degree,  and  descriptive 
adjective  of  the  superlative  degree. 

(.IZ)  We  may  notice,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  tUle.^p^latke 
adwrh  IS  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  determinative  tlie  ;  as,  T/m  loy 
writes  THE  BEST ;  Joltn  mUd  the  most  pbtoehtlt.  Some  seem  to  ti'eat 
the  determinative  hi  this  case  as  belon^ng  to  the  form  of  the  superla- 
tive, and  attempt  no  fui-fter  analysis.  We  think  it  belongs  to  the  nomi 
feenerally  the  noua  mmnm-)  impUed  ia  the  advert..  For  example,  the 
expressions  above  maybe  resolved  thus:  TTm  loy  ioHtei:  in.  the  heat 
manner;  John  acted  in  the  mostprudent  manner.  Here  it  is  obvious 
that  the  determinative  affecls  manner.  (14)  Sometimes,  e^eoiaUy  in 
eoHoguial  usage,  a  descriptive  a^'ective  as  well  as  a  determinative,  is 
used  in  connection  witii  a  snperiaUve  adverb,  and  this  too  must  be 
regarded  as  modifying  the  noun  implied  in  the  adverb;  as,  Th^  loy 
lehmed  tlie  heat  pomile  under  t7w  eireumstances  ;  eqnivalent  to.  The 
hoy  leha/oed  in  the  iest  mahhes  jiomJJe,  &c.  This  use  of  a  descriptive 
atUective  wifh  an  adverb  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  an  elegant  foi-m  of 
expression,  but  rather  one  to  be  avoided.  It  is  much  better  in  aach 
cases  to  employ  the  full  form  with  the  word  f^wnw/- expressed,  than  to 
resort  to  the  abbreviated  aiverbial  form. 

[(IB)  The  same  may  be  said  of  snch  expressions  as,  Thia  boy  he- 
W  the  heat  of  all.  The  analysis  of  this  form  of  expression  presents 
a  difflcnltj.  What  word  does  fbe  noun  and  preposition  modifieation 
OP  ALL  affect !  (For  all  is  here  evidently  an  adjective  employed  as  a 
Eoun,  or  implying  a  noun.)     What  does  it  modify?    Does  it  .affect  the 

mdmosh    (III  Assign  Uieressorafoi- pBcsuinsUi'a  contae.    02)  In  whiit  nmn«. do ita 
treat  flie  [nfl«jll»niil  forma  [n  unalysla ! 

(18)  What  la  saia  of  s  auperlaJlve  mlverb  accompanica  bj  Iha  dctormlnativo  ffle  t  Give 
BSSmpleandeiplanatlon.    (H)  Wdatlas^  in  refBronaito  the  uwornileacriptivosdjBo. 
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gabjoot  noun  boy,  auil  are  wo  consequently  to  supply  with  it  tlie  wort 
5oj/«  f  The  espressicin  will  then  b«  equivalent  to  Tim  lay  of  all  the 
ioffB  hehaseA  in.  ihe  ieet  -manner.  We  incline  to  adopt  tliis  aa  the  best 
mode  of  analyzing  this  class  of  expressions,  and  to  think  that  there  ia 
here  an  awkward  separation  of  the  eompleinent  of  all  from  the  word 
which  it  modifies,  or  that  of_  all  is  iutrodnced,  aa  it  were,  by  after 
thonght.  Otlier  modes  of  analysis  of  snoh  espressions  might  be  sug- 
geated,  such  as  conadering  of  all,  like  the  determinative  the,  and  the 
deaorJptiTe  adjectiye  ia  the  forms  aboye  considered,  as  modifying  the 
word  moMTier  implied  in  ftcsf ;  but  all  these  modes  seem  to  ns  to  pre- 
sent greater  difficulties,  and  to  inTolve  locger  and  moi-e  awkward 
suppressions,  "ffe  think  that  it  is  better  in  all  such  cases  to  forego  the 
use  of  the  adverb,  and  adopt  the  circuitous  mode  of  expression.] 

We  ^ve  no  exercises  for  the  present  on  the  above  modifications  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  becanse  an  accessory  propQaiHon  ia  necessary  to 
make  full  sense. 

§  96.  Having  considered  the  modification  of  adjectives  by  inflec- 
tion, we  proceed  to  consider  the  yarious  ways  in  which  they  are 
modified  by  separate  words.  (I)  "We  shall  not  need  to  spend 
much  time  on  this  subject,  since  all  the  modifieaiions  of  this  kind 
applied  to  adjectives  correspond  exactly  either  to  those  which  are 
applied  to  nouns,  or  to  tliose  which  are  applied  to  verbs,  and  these 
we  have  already  explained.  We  shall  give  notice  as  we  pass  along, 
when  any  of  these  modifications  are  applicable  to  adverbs. 

Modifications  or  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  coksistino  op 
BBPARATE  WoKDs. — (2)  1st.  Some  adjectives  admit  of  a  dative  mo- 
dification, like  verbs,  (S)  The  adjectives  most  frequently  so  modi- 
fied are  like,  near,  nearer,  nearest,  next.  We  subjoin  a  number  of 
examples  which  may  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  analysis. 

(4)  "  He  Cometh  forth  like  a/oiwi-."  "  Who  teacheth  like  Aim  ?" 
"He  shall  be  like  a  Iree,^'  &c  "Lest  I  become  like  (Aeni,"  &c. 
"The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,  he  shall  grow  like 
the  M(7af  in  Lebanon."     "There  was  none  like  thee  before  thee." 

f^rcncQ  to  the  modlBiutLoiia  oonslitliis  of  uparaii 

his  liina  bora  mcnljoned?  (S)  Eccmeral«  Uie  uljes 
requoDtl}'  raoiltBed  hj  a  ilatlia. 
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"  Tlie  men  near  Mieah's  house:'  "  Tiiej  knew  not  that  evil  was 
near  i/mm."  Tiia  moutli  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction."  John 
sat  near  hia  brother.     His  sbtar  aits  next  him. 

[{5)  All  these  atljectivea  instead  of  the  daUve  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed  by  a.  mwji  and  prepositim  modificatim,  the  preposition  to  or 
often  unto  beinB  interposed  between  them  and  the  oomiileting  nonn. 
(fi)  Hence  most  grammarians  in  the  analysis  of  the  above  examples 
would  supply  the  preposition  to  before  the  nouna  whioh  follow  like, 
near,  &o.,  and  say  that  these  nouns  are  in  the  accusatiye  or  objecUve 
case  after  to.  (7)  We  thinl  tliat  there  is  really  no  ellipsis  m  these  es- 
amples,  but  that  they  ezbibit  another  remnant  of  the  ancient  dative, 
not  yet  altogether  superseded  by  the  noun  and  preposition,  bnt  em' 
ployed  interchangeably  with  it.  (8)  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  a  da- 
tive in  English  (see  %  79,)  in  order  to  explain  satisfactorily  several 
foi-ms  of  expression  stiU  used  in  our  language.  We  may  therefore,  as 
well  recognise  the  dative  in  cases  lite  those  before  us,  and  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  where  we  have  a  manifest  remnant  of  the  old  dative  usage. 

(9)  Some  grammarians  have  ventured  to  call  near  a  preposition 
whenever  it  is  followed  by  a  nnnn  or  pi-ononn,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  preposition.  The  noun,  according  to  their  analysis,  is 
in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition  near.  This  mode  of  ana- 
lysis is  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  no  recent  grammarian  of  ac- 
knowledged high  standing,  we  beheie  1  as  ndopted  it.  To  snpply  tlie 
preposition  (o  is  far  preferable  to  thtq  thoi  ^li  wo  think  the  recognition 
of  a  dative  use  of  the  noun  in  such  exj  lessions  !•<  the  proper  course  to 
adopt.] 

ExEGciSE.— To  form  propositi  nst  uta  a  xanples  of  adjectivca 
modified  by  a  dative. 

(10)  2d.  Some  adjectives  are  modified  by  in  accusative  or  obfec- 
tive  of  price,  time,  measure  or  dimemioi  liLe  verbs.  (See  §  84.) 
We  subjoin  examples,  whicli  may  ser^e  like  those  in  the  last  para- 
graph, for  an  axercise  in  analysis. 


[(5)  By  whBt  kind  of  mofllBcalloD  are  Uiose  atUectivca  often  oc 
daU.e  1  (6)  How  So  grummatima  Benerally  esplnlD  Ibe  daUve  In  th( 
Uone?  (7)  Is  Ihera  really  an  elHpBla  or  enppres^on  oraprepoaltion 
(S)  Bejioat  the  remark  about  tha  Engllali  dati™  , 

(»)  What  have  some  grammarimis  oonsiilered  near  wb.-n  follow 
b  Bild  of  their  mode  orBnBly^  f] 
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[  (11)  Tlii3  Iionaa  is  worth,  foia-  thousand  pounds.  The  book  la 
ivoi'th  ten  uMllinga.  That  work  is  worth  all  the  labor  expeniled  upon 
it.  It  ie  worth  vMh  to  ooDfiider  a  sabject,  &c.  (teliile  is  here  a  houb 
iatheaocusative).  "William  departed  this  life,  aged  Giirty-fivB  yeairg. 
That  man  is  sixty  years  old.  This  table  \sjhe  feet  long  and  three  feei 
wide.  The  house  13  four  stories  high.  The  wall  is  eighteen  itiehet, 
thick,  ten  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  river,  in  thia 
place,  iaffteejtfeet  deep. 

(12)  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  adjective  old  and  the  a(\jectiveB  of 
dimenEion  take  the  accnsativo  of  time  and  measure  before  them.] 

ExaEcisE. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  conlidniag  es 
amplea  of  adjectives  modified  by  an  aceutatite  of  time,  measure,  &c. 

Note. — Those  who  elnsB  tho  word  ago  amoag  the  adverbs,  minst  assign 
it  a  place  wifh  tlioae  which  take  aa  aecusotive  of  (ime  before  tlicm.  For 
example,  Tkai  event  happened  iwEiir  teaks  ago.  We  eannot  admit  this 
explonatJon  of  the  modification  of  the  woiij  ago,  and  consequently,  must  de- 
cline olasMng  it  among  the  adverbs.  Ago  or  agone,  or  agon  (for  so  the  word 
WD3  often  spelled  in  our  old  aittliora — we  have  an  instance  in  1  Sam.  30  :  IS, 
"  Three  days  agone  I  fell  aict ;"  and  in  Ardibishop  Tillotson,  ae  quoted  by 
H.  Took^  "Thirty  yeara  agone")  was  onee  in  common  use  oa  the  perfect 
pw-ticiple  of  the  verb  go.  Bee  H.  loo'ke,  pp.  25^-25'!,  Mr,  E.  Taylor's  edi- 
tion,  1840.  Ws  select  a  few  of  the  esamples  adduced  by  Mr.  Tocke,  enough, 
we  think,  to  st>tUc  this  matter  beyond  the  rcnoli  of  all  caviL 

"Her  love  is  after  soone  ago." — Gowcr. 

"  The  remenant  was  all  aho."— Idem. 

"  For  after  that  he  was  ago."— Idem. 

"God  wotte,  worldelyjoye  ia  soone  aco,'' — Chaueer. 

"  Ago  waa  every  sorowe  and  every  fere."~Ideni. 

"  Of  any  thlnge  of  anehe  a  time  AOOSE.^Idem. 

"  May  sigh,  that  thei  ware  agone." — Gower. 

"  'WTioii  that  tlio  myaty  vapoure  was  Aaosu." — Chaucer. 

"Fori  loved  one,  ful  longe  aythe  aoose." — Idem. 

"Bnt  eothe  ia  said,  gone  sitheu  many  a  day." — Idem. 

It  is,  wo  lliink,  perfectly  manifest  from  theao  esamplos,  that  our  old 
onthoiB  used  ago  interehaugeably  with  gon^  as  the  participle  of  go.  Thin 
foot  affords  us  the  best  guidance  to  iha  true  annlysiH  of  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  which  ago  occurs.    In  ilie  proposition,  Re  lived  thirty  yearn  ago, 

[OD  Eopont  eomo  of  tbe  esrunploa,  ocdiu  all  the  prapo^douB  gireii  point  out  lie  »«(«■ 
nZ)  Repent  the  reoiai-k  In  refareouo  to  tlio  aOjeetivc  cZi  and  tlie  aifjoelives  of  dimenaion.; 
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we  might  oonsidei'  the  noun  yean  as  flie  neouaatiTS  of  time  to  the  vetb  lived, 
end  itself  modified  by  the  partlcipla  ago.  Or,  what  We  thinlc  battai-,  we 
may  Mnaider  yeart  es  subject  uonn  to  the  verb  are  suppreasad  aad  modified 
by  the  pactioiple  ago.  In  aeeordanoe  with  this  view  the  above  expi'esBiou 
may  be  completed  Uii!^  He  lived  thirly  years  abb  {since)  ago  or  gone.  That 
this  is  the  tvue  way  of  supplying  tie  ellipgia,  we  ai'e  the  more  eonfii-raed  in 
thinting  by  such  examples  as  the  last  two  given  above :  "  Ful  longe  eythe 
{— Mnee)  i^ne;"  "Gone  Mtten  (^sinee)  many  a  flay."  Mr.  TyrwWtt 
Mojion's  edition,  1843,  gives  this  line,  we  luiow  not  on  what  authority, 
"  Gona  sithen  ia  many  a  day."  ITiis  would  be  more  to  ora-  purpose,  if  we 
eould  confide  in.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt'a  readings.    But  we  oaQnoL 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  not  essentially  difiei'ent  from  the  last,  is  to 
treat  the  noun  of  time  as  In  the  ease  absolute  wiUi  the  participle  ago. 

(13)  3d.  Many  adjectives  are  modified  or  completed  by  infini- 
tives in  the  same  manner  as  verbs.  "We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for 
exercise  in.  analysis, 

IQi)  Your  fi-iend  is  very  ambitioTis  tf>  e^xel  his  neiglibors.  The 
youDg  man  is  desii-ous  to  learn.  He  is  anxions  to  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise. Tliat  action  is  worthy  lo  le  imitated.  This  boy  is  prone  to  do 
mischief.  That  boy  is  prompt  (f^^j/orm  his  duty.  Jolmisnowready 
to  go  home.* 

(IB)  Participles  or  adjectives  foi-med  from  verbs  which  tote  an 

*  The  following  examples  may  he  regarded  a&  somewliat  difl'erent  in  cliat  ■ 
octer.  He  is  loo  lo^  to  learu.  He  is  wise  enough  to  take  eare  of  himself. 
Snch  infinitives  assist,  together  with  tJie  adverbs  enough  and  too,  in  indi- 
cating the  degi'ee  of  intensity  whieh  the  adjective  is  made  to  express  in  these 
particular  cases.  They  serve  a  purpose  eimilar  to  that  served  by  accessory 
propositions  which  indicate  degrees  of  intenmty.    {See  gg  120-122.) 

Some  adverbs  fake  also  a  modifying  infinitive ;  as.  He  doei  not  hrtoa  now 
TO  ACT ;  J7e  does  not  understand  wnE.v  to  sb  mibst,  uHien  to  speak.  "  The  Son  or 
Man  hatli  not  vikere  to  lay  his  head."  When  we  resolve  the  adverbs,  these 
become  identical  with  the  infinitive  whieh  modifies  a  noun.  How  —  in  what 
manner;  wfteit  =  at  what  time,  and  where  =  at  what  place.  The  nouns 
wanner,  time,  plane,  ai'e  what  the  infinitives  above  really  modify.— 
Tliese  infinitives,  with  tJjcir  accompaniments,  may  be  considered  as  eou- 
Iweted  ftooessory  pwposiliona  (sec  §  142). 
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iufinitivo  modifioatioii  of  course  take  the  same  raodiflcation.  Such 
atljectives,  for  example,  as  acmiatomed,  Mbitwited,  inclined,  addicted, 
di^oeed,  &a,  come  wicbin  this  description.] 

EsKEOisB. — Form  a  number  of  propositions  contiuning  examples  ^ 
tliis  c«ttstruotion, 

(16)  4th.  Many  anljectires  are  modified  by  a  noun  with  a  pre- 
l>ouiion,  like  nouns  and  verbs.  (I?)  A  few  of  the  adverbs,  formed 
Iroin  adjectives  which  take  tliis  modification,  are  sometimes  completed 
in  the  same  way.  (18)  We  have  examples  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  Tlie  man  acted  conformably  to  your  orcbes  ;  John  acted 
consistently  with  his  chabactek.  When  we  resolve  the  adverbs 
conformably  and  consistently,  as  in  the  equivalent  propositions,  The 
man  acted  in  a  manner  conformable  to  your  orders,  John  acted 
IN  A  MANNER  CONSISTENT  idth  hzs  cIiarocteT,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  modified  by  a  nourt  and  preposition,  l>ecause  the  adjective  in- 
volved in  them  is  so  modified.. 

[(10)  Different  adjectives  take  after  tbem  different  prepositions 
with,  a  modifying  noan,  and  the  same  adjective  always  takes  the  same 
preposition,  or  the  same  set  of  prepositions  after  it.  Most  adjectives 
taking  after  them  a  preposition  are  confined  exclusively  to  a  single 
preposition ;  a  few  take  two  or  more,  but  generally  with  some  change 
of  meaning.  It  may  be  naeful  to  enmnerate  the  prepositions  whicli 
are  most  frequently  employed  in  modifying  adjectives. 

(20)  The  greatest  number  of  adjectives  susceptible  of  this  form  of 
modification  take  the  preposition  to  exclusively;  as,  adequate  to,  agree- 
able to,  oomement  ta,  &c. 

(31)  Many  adjectives  take  tiie  preposition  of  exclusively ;  as,  de- 
sirous of,  copohle  of,  full  of,  worthy  or  umviorihy  of,  cwrefal  of,  &c. 
Tiie  of  before  the  noun  is  sometimes  omitted  after  leoi-thy  and  unwor- 
thy.  Gwreful  aometimea  tal;e3  after  it  the  preposition  in,  but  with  a 
different  sense. 

(23)  Some  adjectives  talte  the  prepoMtion/or;  ns,  ji?( /or,  «se;^!/w, 
thankful  for,  &o. 

<10)  Mantion  the  foartt  form  of  modLficotion  opplied  to  adjocHroi  tlT)  Are  advorba 
eyermodifledln  tho  BimBwayr  (IS)  lildstiatebjeMmple,  andoxplalan-Ly  the  ndvarb 
[b  snaoeptlble  ol  Vi\\i  m<id^cation. 

[(19)  Espeat  tbe  snbstnnce  of  what  l3  add  Ic  refcrence  to  dlfforent  i«|]8cllve3  tnliinf  illf 
AiKut  prepo^tlons  after  tbem. 

<B0)  What  preposition  do  Hie  greatijat  number  of  tuljeetivas  iBko  aflcr  tlioni  t 

(21)  MaDliOQ  some  tiiat  take  nrterlheio^    (K)  Sme  Hint  late/u;-,-  some/-™.    ,n 
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Some  t&kofrmn;  as,  dUtantfrom.  T&awteJYom,  far  from,  &c. 

(23)  Some  take  the  prepoaiUoa  mth  ;  as,  T^Ute  mth,  lend  with,  &o. 

(3*)  Some  take  the  pi-epositioa  in  ;  as,  fruitful  in,  abundant  in, 
vicA  in,  poor  in,  &o.  ' 

(35)  Some  few  take  on  or  upon  ;  as,  intent  m  or  vpc^  dependent 
on  or  upon^ 

(2fl)  A  few  take  the  preposition  at;  as,  rapert  at,  or  expert  in. 

Some  few  adjoetivea  perJiapa  take  other  prepositions, 

(37)  Adjectives,  espeoMlj  those  dei-iYod  from  verbs,  are  sometimes 
laodified  (like  verbs)  hy  a  pvepoaitioa  alone  without  a  nonn  (See 
§81;  28.) 

(28)  We  have  already  had  oeoasion  to  notice  that  adjoetivea  are 
often  modified  by  adverbs,  and  sometimes  adverbs  by  otlier  adverba, 
{See  %  03.)  It  seems  uitneeeasary  hero  to  add  any  thing  more  on  this 
subject. 

(39)  "We  have  now  fiuielied  tlie  oourae  of  instrnction  which  we 
deem  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  simple  aaserUte  propositions!  We 
shall  follow  this  up  in  the  nest  chapter  by  a  brief  account  of  the  con- 
sf  ruction  of  Interrogative  and  Imperatice  propositions.] 

EsAMPLES  FOK  AjTAtYBis.— Tirtuous  ftctions  ai-e  agreeable  to  the  mil 
of  onr  Creator.  That  boy's  capacity  is  fully  equal  to  the  tosh  imposed 
upon  him.  This  unfortunate  man  is  bereft  ^  alt  hia  property.  That 
man  is  careful  qf  his  mmetj.  The  member  is  absent  from  his  phec. 
His  life  is  conformable  to  hia  principles.  That  man's  life  is  not  con- 
sistent mM  his  _p!-^mMns,  Men  are  generally  too  fond  of  pUamre. 
Fear  is  insepai-able  from  the  conscioumesi  of  guilt.  I  am  thankful 
/yi-your  kmd  admce.  That  physician  is  very  successful  in  his  prai- 
iiee.  All  men  do  not  live  oonforraably  to  their  reaohitiona.  Many 
net  inconsistently  leith  their  profemona.  To  live  a  virtuous  life  is  to 
lire  agj-eeahly  to  reason.    That  stranger  is  far/rom  his  own  country. 

EsEEOiSKs.— rorm  a  given  number  of  propositions  containing  ex- 
amples of  adjectives  accompamod  with  this  species  of  modifloation. 


>m.  tlist  trt9  «itf.    <W8om. 

that  tika  in 

.    |i»)a 

<m  In  wbii  way  me  aajeotWe!, 
(29)  Eapoat  remark  nlxint  ndjecl 
tffl)  WliBthiv6»onowflnlsiie< 

■  eBpe^llyr. 
1,  and  what  d 

irbaUsoc 
Lbyadv, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    IHTEEEOGATIVE   AND   IMPERATIVE   PROPOSITIONS, 

§  9V.  Intehkogativb  raoposiTions, — (1)  As  regarda  matter, 
the  interrogative  proposition  is  that  employed  in  asking  a  question. 
(2)  As  to  its  form,  the  interrogative  proposition  difl'ers  from  the  asser- 
tive proposition  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  noun  and 
the  verb,  and  not  always  even  in  this.  (3)  Some  mteiTogativo  pro- 
positions commence  with  an  interrogative  word  which  serves  to  mark 
their  charactfir.  (4)  When  the  interrogative  word  is  the  subject  of 
the  proportion,  or  a  modification  of  the  subject,  the  order  of  arrange- 
mettt  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  assertive  proposition.  That  is  to 
say,  the  sulgect  noua  precedes,  1he  verb  follows.  (5)  But  when  the 
interrogative  word  is  not  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  nor  a  modi- 
fication of  the  subject  ;*  or  when  an  interrogative  proposition  is 
formed  without  an  interrogative  word,  the  order  of  arrangement  is 
reversed,  and  the  verb  precedes  the  subject  noun.  (6)  It  will  here 
be  remembered  that  in  the  compound  tenses,  it  is  the  auxiliary  which 
is  the  verb — which  possesses  the  assertive  force — and  that  it  is  this 

*  We  have  no  word  in  our  lungnage  to  indicata  intewogation  esolusively. 
All  our  interi'ogative  words  perform  another  fnnction  in  the  proposition  be- 
eides  iodieating  Uiat  it  is  int«rrogatire.  In  other  lunguagea  there  are  woi'da 
which  perhaps  indicate  interrogation  exclusively.  The  latin  ne  entlUie  may 
be  given  as  an  example. 

S9T.  (1)  Wlmtfesddliitefereiiiwtothoiniittcrof  tha  iDterrogntlvo  propodHon?  «) 
In  wbat  does  Us  fona  iiSti  troai  tbe  fbrm  of  the  asaertivo  proposition  f  (3)  How  <a  Uie 
eiiaracterof  someioletTogative  proposiUons  markedt  (1)  What  Is  tho  order  of  nrnuiec- 
ment  in  (be  proportion,  when  tho  ialertogative  woM  Is  the  aiibjoot  noun,  or  complelos  tba 

noun,  orwhon  tTiora  Ts  no  interrf^Uvo  word  uaed  In  fJjrmingaD  interrngative  proposition  , 
(fl)  Eepcat  the  remark  about  tho  compound  lensea. 
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alone  whicli  hi  iuterrogative  propositions  comos  before  tJie  subjeel 

(1)  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  m  aU  interrogative  propositions 
which  require  the  subject  noun  to  be  placed  after  the  verb,  we  use 
the  tenses  formed  by  combining  the  verb  do  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  several  verbs  (i.  e.,  the  progressive  farms),  instead  of  using  the 
eimple  indefinite  and  simple  past  tenses  of  those  verbs.  (8)  The 
rerbs  to  be  and  to  have  are  exceptions,  since  they  have  no  tenses 
formed  by  the  yeib  rfo.  (See  §  60.)  (9)  In  our  older  authors,  and 
in  poetry,  the  simple  tenses  are  often  employed  in  interrogations 
when  the  order  of  subject  and  verb  is  mverted,  but  scarcely  ever  in 
prose  comijosifion  or  in  convereation,  as  the  lanjniage  is  now 
ased.  ^    ^ 

(10)  Wo  may  express  the  rale  at  present  followed  in  our  lan- 
fiiiagein  the  arrangement  of  interrogative  propositions  briefly,  thns: 
When  an  interrogative  proposition  has  an  intei-rogative  word  for  its 
sulgect  man,  or  accompanying  and  completing  its  subject,  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  as  the  asseitive  proposition  ;  but  when  it 
has  not  an  interrogative  word  for  sulked  noun,  or  complement  of 
Its  subject,  the  order  of  arrangement  is  inverted,  and  the  subject 
noun  placed  after  tiie  verb.  (11)  The  learner  mil  obseiTe  that  in 
the  written  language  all  interrogative  propositions  are  indicated  by 
the  mterrogative  mark  (?).  (12)  In  the  spoken  language,  all  intei- 
rogations— all  questions— which  do  not  commence  wiih  an  interro- 
gative word  are  distinguished,  by  good  speakera,  from  assertive  pro- 
positions, by  a  strongly  marked  rising  inflection  of  tlio  voice  at  their 

We  give  examples  of  He  different  forms  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
posifion,  and,  to  render  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  assertive 
proposition  more  clear,  when  this  distinction  is  effected  by  arrange- 
ment and  without  an  interrogative  word,  we  shai!  place  the  oss^tiw 
opposite  to  the  interrogative  form. 

m  E  ^^TL'^'°  ''  V'°  "'^"^^ '"  "^"^  "^  ^^  fr™=Hon  Df  ii,.crrog.tl™  proposition,  f 
J,r,piw^f  ™  T  .1"  "'^'^'^^  "  '^^  ™'"  'o  »« 'ffiii  to  have.  (0)  What  ia  eM  of  the 
procllcB  of  our  older  BUthora,  ana  cf  the  poclsf 

(10)  Kepeat  the  rule  for  tbe  HrraDsament  of  interroeitive  pmpositions.  (11)  How  are  in. 
J*™ga«vop™po,ItioM,  Jna=.tei  I.  tb.  writl„n  language !  (12,  H„„  „,\uo=a  rtich  do 
act  commence  mlh  an  iDteiTogalive  woril  aistlngalslied  in  spi^aklng! 
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(13)  1st.  Interrogative  propositions  LaTiug  tho  interrogative  word 
for  tlaeir  subject  noun,  or  to  complete  the  snbject.  Tlieso  do  not  diffei 
in  arrangement  from  assertive  propositions.  Tlie  iDt«rrogative  word 
ftlone  distingnishes  them.  Esotnples :  Who  is  at  tlie  door  f  Wlio  went 
to  the  post-offioe?  Who  has  read  that  poem?  Who  will  lend  me  a 
knife?  Which  hoy  is  the  heat  scholai-t  What  lies  ou  the  table? 
What  brolie  the  glass  1    What  has  happened  f  &o. 

,  (14)  2d.  Interrogative  propositions  in  which  the  interrogative 
word  is  not  the  snbject  noun,  bnt  completes  the  predicate.  Here  the 
order  of  the  snbject  noun  and  verb  are  inverted.  Examples ;  Whom 
do  yon  seef  What  have  yon  done?  Where  have  you  been?  Why 
do  yoa  complainf  When  did  he  arrive?  Whither  (ivli  era)  will  he 
go  ?    How  does  he  succeed  ?  &o. 

(16)  It  wilt  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  tlie  interrogative  word 
begins  the  proposition, 

(10)  Sd.  Interrogative  propositions  (or  questions)  formed  without 
an  interrogative  word,  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  assertivfl 
proposition. 

A>3e)-tive  Form,  Interrogative  Form. 

I  am  right.  Am  I  right? 

I  have  time.  Have  I  time  S 

We  were  right  Were  we  right? 

They  had  horses.  Had  they  horses  ? 

He  goes  to  town.  Does  he  go  to  town  ? 

He  went  to  town.  Did  he  go  to  town  ? 

You  gave  liim  money.  Did  you  give  him  money  ? 

I  have  seen.  Have  I  seen  f 

Ho  liad  arrived.  Had  he  arrived  ? 

They  will  come.  Will  they  come  ? 

(17)  Here  the  subject  noun  is  invariably  placed  after  the  verb; 
when  a  compound  tense  is  need,  after  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  is 
called. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  all  verbs,  except  to  be  and  to  hate, 
the  em^hatie  indefinite  and  past  tense  made  with  the  verb  lo  no,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  interrogative  form,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  noun 

(13)  GlveesamplesoftlieBistclflsaof  InterropiavepropoBttloii^  tIi.  ;  thOM  whfeli  hav« 
IE  InterroentivB  word  for  thelt  Bnbjeot  noun, 

(li)  Of  the  sscona  elflBB.    (15)  Wh*™  docB  the  intemjgBtlTO  wordsJmiya  stand! 

(16)  Give  QSOTiples  of  the  Uiitd  olssa,  contnaUng  the  osaerUve  with  Uio  lutorrpgatlvj 
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and  verb  are  invei'ted,  oi-  when  tlie  sulyect  ia  not  an  interrogativ-e  ivon], 
or  completed  by  an  intei-rogativ©  word. 

(18)  We  may  give  eorae  esamples  from  tbe  antiquated  and  poetical 
.anguage  of  the  simple  indefinite  and  past  tenses  employed  interroga- 
tively, when  the  order  of  arrangement  ia  inverted  :  "  Despisest  thou 
tie  riches  of  his  goodness  V  "  Knom  ye  what  I  have  done  to  yon  ?" 
"  Having  eyes,  «Be  j/anotf"  "  Through  breaking  the  law,  dishanorest 
thouGoAV  "Thinkestthon  this  right,  &c,!"  "Believest  thou  this!" 
"BeUevest  tlion  the  prophets?"  "But  what  meant  yov.  of  fugitives 
hei-ein ?"— Spencer's  State  of  Irehind.  "How  eommeth  it  then  to 
passe  ?■'— Idem.    "  What  hear  I  {"—Idem. 

We  subjoiu  some  esainples  from  the  poets  :— 
"  What /Mr  v>e  then'"— Milton. 

"  Wbat  now  mails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame  V — Thomson. 
"ITow  llame  vie  moat  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse?"— Co wper. 
'^yfbeiBjindapMlosophy  her  eagle  eye?"— Idem, 
"AndcSiWJoastill  the  phantom  through  the  fire?" 
"  And  toil  me  still  for  Bublnnary  pay  ?" — Young. 
"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  f 

Searmt  thou  the  gi-oana  that  piei'ce  hia  breast !"— Burns. 
"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  aoul  bo  dead?"— Scott. 
'^And«ow(  Jthatmj  blood  was  cold?"— Idem. 
The  reader  will  fiad  on  examination  that  !n  all  these  propoaitions, 
if  ^pressed  in  the  current  prose  of  tbe  present  day,  we  would  intro- 
duce the  tenses  formed  with  the  auxiliary  do  instead  of  the  simple 

There  is  a  rule  in  I'eference  to  the  answer  made  to  an  interrogative 
proposition,  which  we  may  give  in  this  place.  It  ia  an  important  rule, 
and  one  often  violated  by  uneducated  and  careless  pereous  in  conver- 
sation. 

(19)  Eou;.— The  pronoun  in  the  anawer  must  be  in  tbe  same  case 
witli  the  interrogative  word  in  the  question. 

'Esr^MSLES.— Who  ia  in  file  room  f  Am.  I— Tarn  in  the  room.  To 
such  questions  the  uneducated  often  answer  mo.  The  impropriety  of 
this  answer  is  manifest  when  we  supply  the  words  suppressed  and  es- 
bibit  tbe  complete  prapoaition  implied;  thus,  Ke  is  in  the  room.  Even 

'IS)  nepMt  a  nnmbar  cf  Ihc  anllqnalefl  nnd  poetical  esamplos  wUch  Jilfeiftom  tbe  pre- 
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the  least  educated  person  perceives  the  impropriety  of  this.  Whom  do 
theyhlome?  Am.  Sim— 2^13]/ Maine  Mm.  WkoaeTuzt -k  thU  f  Abb. 
John's  or  mine  —■  This  hat  is  Johii^s,  or  mine. 

§  98.  Remarks  on  the  Interbooative  Words.— (1)  The  in- 
terrogative words  used  as  subjects  of  interrogative  propositions  are 
who,  what,  wUck,  and  formerly  M'AeiAec=whicli  of  tlie  two.  (2) 
These  are  commonly  called  the  interrogative  pr<ynouns.  (3)  The 
word  v)lio  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this  appellation.  It  always 
perfoi-ms  aloue  the  function  of  a  noun.  It  cannot  take  a  noun  with 
it ;  we  cannot,  for  example,  say  who  -man  did  so  ?  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  alleged  that  a  noun  is  understood  with  it  or  implied  in  it. 
"Wiio  is  used  exclusively  to  repi-esent  persona,  and  not  the  lower 
animals  or  inanimate  tiinga. 

(4)  What  interrogative,  when  used  alone,  always  represents  a 
thing.  It  appears  in  Anglo-Saxon  gi'ammais  as  the  neuter  form  of  wAo, 
which  is  masculine  and  feminine.  In  tlie  language  as  now  used 
what  differs  from  who  in  this,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  adjective, 
and  thus  employed,  sometimes  accompanies  nouns  whicli  denote 
persons.  For  example,  "  What  man  is  there  of  you  ?"  Matt.  7  :  9. 
"^\Tiat  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man?"  1  Cor.  2  :  11. 
This  is  more  emphatic  than  to  say,  Wlio  ia  there  of  youf  and 
Who  inoweth  the  things  of  a  man  3 

(5)  Which  is  perhaps  to  bo  considered  an  adjective,  and,  when 
used  alone,  as  having  a  noun  implied,  like  any  other  adjective  em- 
ployed substantively.  (6)  Used  inten'ogatively,  this  word  may 
accompany  nouna  significant  either  of  persons  or  the  lower  animals 
and  things,  and  when  used  substantively,  may  represent  objects  of 
both  these  classes.  Thus  we  say,  which  hoy  did  that  ?  which  is  to 
blame  ?  speaking  of  persons — as  well  as,  which  road  leads  to  the 
village?  axiAwhich  is  the  best  bound ? speaking  ofboois.  (7)  Which 
has  been  irapi-operly  represented  as  the  neuter  of  who.     Instead  of 
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this  the  modeni  grammamna  have,  assigned  plausible  reasons  fot 
considering  it  a  compound  of  the  interrogative  root  wk  and  lie,  the 
Scoteh  whm  being  a  step  in  ila  progress  to  its  present  Engliah 
form.  (See  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.  p.  258,  2d  Ed.  and  Grimm 
Deutsche  Gram.  vol.  iii.  pp.  47,  48.) 

^  (8)  Whei/wr  appears,  also,  to  be  a  compound  of  teh  and  eider. 
rt  is  now  scarcely  in  use  as  an  iiiten-ogative.  Instead  of  it  we  use 
wAkk  of  the  two.  We  have  esamplej  of  the  ancient  nsage  in  the 
questions,  "  Whether  of  them  did  the  will  of  his  fatier  ? "  "  Whether 
is  greater,  the  gold  or  the  temple  ?" 

(9)  The  interrogative  wAo  may  be  employed  phirally  as  well 
as  singularly.  For  example,  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud?"  &c.  "  Who  are  happiest  among  men!"  This  word  lias 
idso  a  possessive  or  genitive  form,  whose,  and  another  form,  whom, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  i  dative,  but  now  is  employed  as  an 
iccusative  (10)  What  and  whuk  ha^e  no  possessive /oj m,  and 
are  indifferently  employed  -js  nominattues  or  atcusaUvta ,  that  r', 
as  subject  nouns  or  dijecUves,  ci  noun  with  picpMiUon,  modifi 
cations 

(in)  Some  of  the  oflier  interrOoatn  ei,  which  serve  onlj  as  modi 
fying  woi'ds  and  not  as  subject  noans,  and  are  therefore  called  adverbs, 
seem  to  have  been  originally  cases  or  derivativea  of  who.  At  least, 
they  generally  contain  what  may  be  considered  the  interrogative  sign 
(Q  our  language,  viz.:  the  consonantal  sound  wA.  {II)  TTfe-e  — in 
what  place  seoma  to  have  been  an  old  feminine  dative  with  a  noun  im- 
plied, why  —for  what  cause,  an  ablative,  whm  —  at  tehat  time,  an  ac- 
cusative. Whitlier  —  towards  what  place,  is  manifestly  a  derivative  or 
compound  from  the  same  root.  (13)  Sow  «^in  wltat  mmner,  is  sup- 
posed  to  come  from  the  same  som-ce,  the  w  of  the  wh  having  been 
suppressed,  possibly  because  tlie  combination  of  wh  with  the  vowel 
sound  represented  by  ow  was  unpleasant  to  pronounce  and  disagree- 
able to  the  car. 


(3)  BepeatUiB  remarks  In  rcfwcnce  to  icMAb-,-  and  gjre  esumples  uf  it  used  ImfUTnEs. 

(9)IswS<>eFerii8alpJnraUyf  AnawhateaseslMltf  <10]  Itcpeit  tie leciifffe m  » 
ersnee  lo  Maefonns  otahataad  tcMek 

(10)  WhatapsornooftholntaTogntlTewiiraa  not  liaed  as  lulject  nnnns  seem  lo  hsTO 
Mcnorl^alljf    (11)  Ml  what  b  sold  of  .«*/-;■?,  icSy,iM«i,  and  mWw.    (12)  Wliot  H 
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"We  BhaJl  Lave  more  to  eay  of  these  forms  elsewhere,  especially 
when  we  come  to  treat,  of  the  rfJitim  orconjuMUte^vono^DB,  aaH  in 
additional  remarks  on  the  determinaUties  and  {he  pronouns,  ^  156,159; 

ExEEOisB  I. — Form  a,  giyen  rmmber  of  interrogative  propo^Eone 
with  interrogative  words  for  tlieir  Eubjeet  nouns. 

EsBnoisE  II.— A  given  numher  commencing  with  an  inton-ogative 
pronoun  which  does  not  seiwe  as  Bubject  noun, 

EzGBOiSB  III. — A  given  number  commencing  with  an  interrogative 
adverb. 

Exercises  IV.,  V.,  &c.-^A  given  number  of  interi-ogative  propor- 
tions formed  without  interi'ogative  words. 

§  99.  0pImpbbaiivj!PropO8itioks. — (l)  As  regai'da  mafto',  the 
imperative  proposition  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  employed, 
in  expressing  commands,  requests,  entreaties,  &c.  (2)  As  regards 
fm-ni,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following  pecidiaritiea — 1st  The 
imperative  form,  or  mode  of  the  verb,  consisting  in  out  language  of 
tJie  root  without  inflection,  is  employed  in  this  class  of  propositions. 
2d.  The  subject  of  such  propositions  in.  the  prose  language  of  the 
present  day,  is  always  of  flie  second  pei^son  ;  that  is,  always  a  party 
or  parties  addressed.  3d.  The  subject  noun,  being  always  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  or  the  second  person  plural, 
and  capable  of  being  readily  supplied,  is  most  commonly  suppressed. 
4th.  When  the  pronoun  is  expressed,  it  is  placed  after  the  verb. 
(3)  The  suppression  in  the  one  case,  and  the  arrangement  after  the 
verb  in  the  other  case,  equally  serve  to  distinguish  the  imperative 
from  the  assertive  form.  (4)  "When  the  pronoun  is  placed  after  the 
verb  Uie  plural  imp&raiiDe  proposition  does  not  diifer  in  form  from 
the  plural  interrogative  proposition  in  the  indefinite  t«nse,  so  far  as  the 
words  and  arrangement  are  concerned.  Thus,  resist  you,  or  ye,  evil, 
may  form  either  a  question' or  a  command — an  interrogative  or  an 
imperative  proposition.  (5)  In  si>eaking,  the  tone  of  command  or 
entreaty  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  tone  or  inflection  of  inquiry. 
This  fact  prevents  all  mistake  of  the  one  form  for  the  other  in 
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spoken  discouvse.     The  mark  of  intewogatioa  serves  to  distinguish 
the  interrogative  form  iu  initten  discourae. 

(6)  Some  imperatiye  propositions,  having  a  subject  of  tlie  third 
person,  occur  in  our  oHer  wrltere  and  in  tlis  poets.  In  these  tlie  sub- 
ject nonn  ia  expressed,  and  generally  placed  after  tlie  verb.  For  es- 
(implea  of  these  antiquated  and  poetical  imperative  propositions  see  S 

ee,  p.  ]  12. 

We  subjoin  a  few  esamplos  of  imperative  propositions  for  an  eior- 
eise  in  analysis, 

m  "  Fret  not  tliyself  because  of  evil  men."  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  "Heartheinstruotionofthyfether."  "Forsakenot 
the  law  of  thy  mother."  "  Drink  watera  out  of  thine  own  cistera." 
"Bny  tlie  truth;  sell  it  not."  "GeE  wisdom,  get  understanding." 
Show  me  your  esei-oise.  Be  courteous  to  all.  "Eeveal  none  of  the 
secrels  of  thy  frfend.  Be  faitiifnl  to  his  interests.  Forsake  him  not 
m  danger.  Abhor  the  thought  cf  aequning  any  advantage  by  his 
prejudice." 

(8)  Examples  with  ins  PnoKonif  ESPEBssBn.— "Despise  not  thou 
the  chastening  of  the  Almighty."  "  Blessed  be  thou,"  &c.  "  Be  thou 
an  example,"  &c.  "Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  testmiony,"&c.  "Go 
ye  therefore,"  &o. 

ExBEOiEE.— Foi-m  a  given  number  of  imperative  propositions. 

(9)  We  may  here  remark  that  the  vomtive,  or  noun  of  address,  h 
very  often  used  in  connection  with  this  form  of  proposition.  For  exam- 
ples of  tlie  i>oeaUve  in  this  cocuection,  we  may  t^ike  the  foEowing  pro- 
positions :"  Go  to  the  ant,  th)u  sluggard;  consider  her  ways."  "  My 
son,  forget  not  my  law." 

"Daughter  of  Faith,  awake!  ai-ise!  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  cliaos  of  the  tomb."— Campbell. 
(10)  These  vooatives,  or  nouns,  employed  in  addressing  or  calling 
on  the  party  to  which  our  discourse  is  directed,  do  not  form  any  part  of 
a  proposition,  though  fbey  stand  alongside,  or  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  therefore  tiey  admit  of  no  gi-ammatical  analysis.  It  is 
the  mere  ntteranoe  of  a  name  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  party  whom 
we  addi-ess,  or  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  his  attention.    It  ia  often 


(6)BepE.itU 

(D  Qli-e  e-iiunplea  of  Impei-flli 


ImpetrLtJTCs  hnvfji; 
)  pnjpoBltlong  [q 


(Of  «i!e  n  leH-  emniplds  Imving  the  pronoun  oipressed. 

^  H«p«.t  what  fe  «d,l  of  tlo  n^e  of  lh=  vo»aa™  or  »»M  Bf  iMld^s;  a, 

(10)  Repeat  tha  luniarka  in  refr tenco  to  the  timotlon  which  vocatives  9 
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used,  OS  in  the  Quotation  from  Campbell,  in  solemn  und  ompliatic  invo- 
cation, (11)  Tlie  noun  or  pronoim  thna  employed  is  often  accom- 
panied, as  in  the  examples  alwye,  by  the  usaal  modifications  of  nouns, 
by  adjeotwea,  by  nou-ns  in  (position,  by  noun  and  pr^cdUon  modifi- 
cations. (12)  In  the  example  above,  "  Thon  sluggard,"  and  in  Bimilar 
oases,  it  may  be  doubted  -whether  sluggard  is  to  be  considered  a  noun 
apposed  to  tkou,  or  thou  ss  a  sort  of  det^rminatite  giving  greater  em- 
phatic force  to  sluggard. 

(13)  The  ijocaijw  18  also  often  naed  before  interrogative  propositions 
lo  arrest  the  attention  of  the  party  whom  we  mt-errogate.  For  esample : 

^'■Vaiwrnan!  ia  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire!" — Beattie. 
It  is  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose  before  assertive  propositions. 
For  example ;  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,"  &c. 

(14)  The  vocative,  having  no  grammatical  dependence  on  the  ac- 
companying pTOpositdon,  is  usually  ia  printed  books  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  discourse  by  commas.  (IS)  In  analysis  all  that  the  gram- 
marian has  to  do  with  these  -oocatiAies  is  to  assign  them  their  name, 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  pi-oposition,  and  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  happen  to  be  modified. 

We  Jiave  now  finished  what  we  have  to  e&y  on  the  oonstmctjon  and 
eiialyais  of  propoBiiiona,  whoso  eubjeot  noun  and  verb  are  only  modified  by 
angle  woi'da — not  by  other  propositions.  Jt  is  possible  that  the  learner 
may  meet  witli  forms  of  expreadoi^  in  rimple  propositions  wHch  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  not  enable  Mm  to  analyze  satisfactorily.  Such  axpreEMons, 
we  think,  will  rarely  oeeur  in  pura  and  digniflud  composition.  Ha  who  has 
made  himself  completely  master  of  the  system  of  amdysis  here  taugh^  will 
generally  he  able  to  discover  for  himself  n  method  of  eiplmning  any  con- 
sU'iiction  which  we  may  have  ovei-looked.  We  believe  that  by  the  help  of 
this  method  of  analysis  flie  leai'ner  may  explam,  in  a  rational  manner,  all 
the  constnioUons  accounted  for  in  the  syntax  of  other  gi-ammars  {except 
ihosa  involving  relative  pronouMX  and  a  nnmber  of  oonsfruetions  besides 
which  these  gi'ftmmoriana  do  not  satisfacforily  explain. 

Tha  student  of  grammav  should  hear  in  mind  that  tlio  first — the  most 
important — step  in  attempting  tha  analyas  of  difficult  constructions,  js  to 
supply  eon-eotly  all  words  omitted  by  ellipsiB,  and  complete  the  struetura 

(11)  TThst  is  Mill  of  (he  moatflcsttons  of  «liich  ta 
bj  Iho  fliampUs  ibote.    (IB)  WLU)  remarlt  is  mai; 
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of  the  propoaiaoQ.  The  wholo  difficulty  in  analysis  often  arieea  fram  ah- 
LreTiat«d  forma  of  expression.  In  such  eases,  wlien  tlie  conslruction  is  filled 
Mp,  the  difficulty  vaniahea. 

Ajiothcr  oloss  of  difiieultjes  may  be  traced  to  wiiat  we  have  celled  the 
hiwnsihle  extension  of  a  usage  iu  consti-uctjou.  This  often  giyes  rise  to 
idiomatic  espi-essiona  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  expkiued  without  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  Inngiiage,  Caaca  of  this  kind  do  not  corae  witLin 
Hie  scope  of  an  elementary  treatise  ou  grammai-.  It  is  well  to  advert  to  the 
most  important  and  tta  most  eun'ent  of  these  idiomatio  expressions;  but  as 
the  grammarian  cannot  rcaeh  them  by  laying  down  general  principles,  he 
ainst  diaouBS  ea,ch  separately,  and  since  they  are  numerous,  he  cannot  hope 
to  exphin  Item  all,  Mudi  here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  abbreviated  ex. 
presaions,  must  be  left  to  the  ingennity  of  the  learner,  Good  eense  and  a 
eireful  study  of  the  grammatical  contrivances  of  language,  will  enable  him 
to  surmount  moat  difSeultiea,  Continual  practice  jn  analjais  will  secure 
facility  and  readiness  in  supplying  ellipses  and  developing  abbreviated  ex- 
pressions, 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  by  this  species  of  exaroise  tlie  student  ia 
merely  leai'ning  words,  as  is  vulgai'ly  supposed;  he  is,  on  the  eonfi'ary, 
leax-ning  tiie  ait,  of  inteipreting  and  expi-easing  tiiought.  He  is  learning  to 
think  aeeurately,  whilst  he  is  learning  to  express  thought  aeoui-ately.  It  is 
not  with  tliat  pai't  of  giimmai'  which  i-elates  to  the  oonsbuctioii  of  language 
to  seiTfl  as  B  convenient  vehicle  of  Uiought,  as  with  the  learning  of  the  meie 
fonna  and  infleetiona  of  words.  This  latter  is  commonly  thought  a  very 
ban^en  and  unpi-ofitable  atudy ;  and  ao  it  is,  if  we  confine  ouv  grammaticol 
lesj^nJug  to  mere  forms  and  inflections.  But  the  consti^uotion  of  language,  to 
which  theae  forma  and  inflections  are  siibeervientj  is  one  of  tiie  noblest  arta 
of  which  we  ai-e  posaessed,  and,  if  the  work  of  man's  intelleeli  one  of  its 
gl-eotesf,  if  not  its  very  g.^eatest  achievement.  It  claims  the  highest  admi- 
ration aa  a  displny  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  highest  estimation  aa  the 
most  \-aluablc  of  all  oontrivancfs.  It  ia  woi-thy  of  the  moat  careful  atudy, 
as  co4nected  with  all  the  operations  of  thought— with  the  acquisition,  tiie 
retention,  and  tlie  communication  of  all  ths  varied  products  of  man's  intel- 
lectual cnci^ies, 

§  100.  In  closing  what  we  have  to  say  upon  modifications  eonsist- 
mg  of  single  words,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a  synoptical  table  of 
all  the  forms  of  modification,  which  we  have  separately  considered, 
classing  them  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  words  they  are  used  to  com- 

The  several  kinds  of  words  susceptible  of  modification  are;  let, 
nonns,  inclnding  pronouns  and  verbal  nouns;  3d,  verbs;  8d,  adjec- 
tives, inclttding  verbal  a^ectives  or  participles ;  and  4th,  advarhs.  In 
regard  to  verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives,  it  has  been  already 
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observed  that  they  are  sasoeptiblo  of  sonio  of  tlio  peoiilJai-  modifications 
botli  of  nouns  and  of  vei'lia.  To  avoid  nnnecessapy  repetition,  ive  form 
our  table  irrespective  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Terbals,  We  esolnde 
them,  from  our  consideration  in  the  nieaa  lime,  that  wa  may  not  bo 
compelled  to  repeat  (to  the  confusion  of  the  learnei')  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  com/plements  of  the  verbs  under  the  head  of  nouns ;  and  at 
the  close  the  student  may  be  reminded  that  theseverbal  words,  because 
of  their  serving  the  ^ncSfoftof  nouns  on  the  one  hand,  and  expressing 
a  common  m^atiing  with  predicates  on  the  otter,  talte  pai-t  at  least  of 
the  modiflcations  of  both  classes  of  words. 

In  the  following  table,  it  wiil  be  observed  that  we  pursue  a  different 
order  of  arrangement,  from  that  adopted  ia  the  preceding  pages.  "We 
now  present  tlie  several  modifications  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
determined  chiefly  by  the  eompamtive  frequency  of  their  recuiTence 
ia  discourse.  We  do  not  however  pledge  ourselves  to  any  very  scru- 
pulous examination  of  the  question  of  relative  importance  where  there 
might  be  a  doubt  which  of  two  modifications  has  the  preponderance, 
sincesuch  nice  discrimination  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  our  purposes. 
Our  only  aim  is  to  give  precedence  to  those  forms  of  modification 
whichrecursooilen,  and  are  so  indispensable  to  complete  certain  Mnds 
of  words,  that  they  claim  the  special  regard  of  the  learner. 

"We  prefix  a  number  to  each  modification  of  each  class,  which, 
together  with  tlie  letters.  If.,  V.,  A.,  and  Adm.  for  noun,  verb,  adjec- 
tive, and  adverb,  may  serve  to  denote  them  in  written  analyses,  or 
references  for  any  other  purpose.  We  also  annex  to  each  modification 
the  nnmber  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  explained. 

This  tabular  view,  it  will  be  observed,  is  intended  to  exhibit  those 
modifications  only  which  consist  of  sepwate  words,  and  not  those 
which  are  effected  by  means  of  a  change  of  the  foi'm  of  the  modified 
word,  such  OS  plural  forms,  case  forms,  (mse  forms,  and  coraparlsou 
d  by  infleetionf  &u. 


I.   JOKMS   or   MoDffilOiTlOS   0 


1.  Determinative  A 

2.  Descriptive  Adjective, 

3.  Genitive  Case, 

i.  Koua  and  Preposition, 

B.  Noun  in  Apposition, 

0.  Infinitive, 

7.  Noun  Adjectively  employed, 
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II.    FOEMS   OF   MoDIFlCATICra   OF   VEBDa. 

1.  Adjective  Uoniplementary  of  Wouter  Verbs    S  ( 

2.  Advei'b,  g  , 
8.  Objective  after  Act.  aiul  sometimes  Paas.V.  §  '. 

4,  Objective  Inflnitiye,  a  ' 

5.  Noun  and  Preposition,  g  f 
C.  Acouaative  of  Time,  &c.  g  f 

7.  Dative,  g  ^^ 

8.  Infinitive  of  Purpose,  s  1 

9.  Noun  Complementary  of  Act.  nud  Pass.  Verb,  §  1 

10.  Inflnitivo  Complementaiy  of  do,  g  1 

11.  Ifoun  Complementary  of  Neuter  Verbs,  g  7 
13.  Adj. Oomplementary  of  Act.  and  Piles.  Vei-b,§  8 
13.  Prepositiomvithont  N"oira,  g  g 


in.  To: 


F  MouHricATio:^  of  Adjectives 


1.  Adverb, 

3.  Nonn  and  pj'eposition, 

3.  laflnitive, 

4.  Dative, 

5.  Aoonsative  of  time,  value,  &o. 
n  ivithout  Woun, 


IV.  Poems  of  Modificatiom:  of  AovEiUiS. 

1.  Adverbial,  g  92. 

S.  Nonn  anil  Preposition,  g  cig, 

Eemabz.— We  might,  perhaps,  present  a  fifth  daas  of  modiflcafious 
affecting  tlie  asserUon  gmerally  both  snbjeet  ajid  predicate.  (See  % 
83.)  These  woald  consist  of  nonn  and  preposition  modifications,  ac- 
cusatives of  time,  and  circumstantial  adverbial  modifications.  Bnt  it 
ia  perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  this  iind,  since  it 
might,  after  all,  be  qnestioned  whether  it  is  not  eqnally  con-oct  in  ana- 
lysis, for  esample  of  such  a  pi-opositioa  SiS,  "In  the  be^nning  God 
created  theheaven,"  to  say  that  what  is  asserted  of  the  subject  "  Qod.-" 
\%  that  Tie  "  vreated,  the  heawn''  "  in  tlie  hegmnin^,"  as  it  is  to  say  tliat 
the  whole  assertion  is  modified  by  the  circ-aoistauoe  "Int7whmin. 
ning." 
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ScMMAiiY  Desoriptioh  OF  : 
HfoDiFicATious  isHiBiiBD  ABOVE. — It  Difty  be  Serviceable  to  the  learner 
to  present  a  Bummary  description  of  the  ohief  uses  of  tho  forms  of  mO' 
dification  ti'eated  in  detail  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  deaciibing  these 
uses,  we  must  express  tbeir  character  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
Cases  will,  no  donbt,  occur  in  whioh  onr  deacriptioa  will  not  apply  to 
every  particular  use  of  a  modification.  Sor  rainnte  information,  refer- 
ence mnst  be  had  to  the  format  explanation  of  each  modification  in 
the  section  indicated  in  the  table.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this 
summary  we  shall  mention  any  but  tlie  most  prominent  nse. 

I.  MoMEiOATioNs  OF  NouNS.— (1)  The  dsterndnatim  a^ectioe  eitier 
indicates  that  the  noun  is  employed  in  a  sense  determined  by  other 
moans,  or  serves  itself  to  determine  the  extent  in  which  the  noun  or 
name  is  employed.    (See  1 158.) 

(2)  The  deacriptioB  adjectwe  limits  a  nonn  or  name  bv  a  desciiption 
— by  expressing  some  quality  or  property  of  the  objuct  which  the 


(Z)  Th.^  gffaitice  cam  limits  a  noun  by  esprtssing  the  persm  or 
thing  to  which  it  (in  some  sense)  belongs. 

(4)  The  noun,  and  prepontion,  nw&\flcation  (attached  to  a  noun) 
most  generally  espressea  the  same  modification  as  tlie  genitive  case. 
Sometimes  it  indicates  other  relations  be^ddes  that  of  possession. 

(5)  The  noun  in  apposition  limits  the  principal  noun  to  an  object  to 
which  both  may  serve  in  common  as  names. 

(6)The  J»y?«.t(tMlimitsanonnbyexpressingsoine  purpose  to  which 
it  has  relation, 

(T)  A  noun  adjectiael^  employed,  as  the  name  indicates,  limits  the 
noun  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  descriptive  adjective, 

IT.  MoDiFTOATtoKS  OF  THE  Veeb. — (1)  The  adjeeUteeomplimienta/ry 
ofihe  nmiter  ■verb,  na  the  name  indicates,  completes  the  signification  of 
the  verb  by  adjoining  a  quality  or  property  pertaining  to  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  in  tlie  mode  asserted  by  the  verb.  The  same  may 
l>e  said  of  the  adjective  complementary  of  the  passive  verh. 

(3)  Tlie  adverb  limits  the  verb  by  a  desci'iption  of  the  manner  of 
the  action,  or  by  a  circumstance  of  place,  time,  &b,,  attendant  on  the 
action  which  it  espressea. 

(3)  The  objeefi^^e  limits  tho  action  of  the  verb  to  some  object  which 
it  directly  regards. 

(4)  The  objective  iiifinitive  limits  in  the  same  manner  the  aclJon  o! 
the  verb  to  some  other  action  which  it  directly  regards. 

(5)  The  no^m  and  preposition  irmdifleation  limits  the  action  of  the 
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verb,  usually,  by  giying  it  a  particular  direclion  in  refeyence  to  some 
porfion  or  object. 

(6)  Ac^isatiBea  of  tim^,  mlue,  measure,  &c.,  express  a  limitation  t« 
apreaiae  time,  valve,  &c 

(J)  The  dative  limits  or  laodifios  the  verb  by  expressing  the  person 
in  reference  to  whom  or  for  whom  the  action  is  performed,  or  what 
is  called  the  personal  object. 

(8)  The  infimtke  qf purpose  limits  by  expressing  Wm  purpose  or  de- 
BJgn  of  the  action  of  Hie  Terb. 

(9)  The  nown.  coTnplemmta^y  of  the  actke  andpasdne  ■oerb  limits  or 
completes  it  by  ezpresauig  what  the  pasaire  or  direct  object  (in  the  ac- 
tive foi-m  of  assertion)  is  made  or  becomes,  or  is  conceived  to  be  made 
or  become,  through  tlie  action  of  the  verb. 

(10)  The  infimtiiie  eomplementwry  of  the  acUte  andpasske  verb  ex- 
presses what  the  passive  or  direct  object  (in  the  active  form  of  asser- 
tion) is  made  to  do  thj'ongh  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(11)  The  notin  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb  expresses  what  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  is,  becomes,  &c.,  in  the  manner  expressed  by 
the  verb.* 

(12)  The  adjecthe  complemmtwry  of  active  and  passive  verbs  es- 
presses  a  quality  or  property  of  which  the  passive  object  becomes  pos- 
sessed in  the  manner  expressed  by  the  verb. 

(13)  The  preposition  (used  alone  without  a  noun)  gives  some  direc- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  verb,  generally  in  reference  to  place. 

ni.  MoDiPioATioHS  OF  THE  Adjeotives.— (I)  The  aduerb  limits  the 
meaning  of  tlie  ai^eetive  usually  by  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  quality  expressed, 

(3)  The  noun  and pr^osition  modification,  Da  ja  the  case  of  verbs, 
usually  gives  a  particular  direction  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
acy'eetive  in  reference  to  the  person  or  object  indicated  hy  the  nonn 
accompanying  the  preposition. 


*  This  might  also  stand  for  a  summary  dfsoi'iptioa  of  the  noun  com- 
plementoij  of  the  paaeiva  verb,  wbiob  we  have  included  with  the  noutt  com- 
plementary of  t/ie  active  verb.  \Va  hnve  done  fJie  same  with  the  a^ccUve 
eomplementary  of  the  passive  verb.  Tliese  modificotiona  of  the  paaaive  verb 
may  be  brought  within  flie  daaoripiion  of  the  modifleation  of  the  active  verb 
by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  passive  object  bwomca  the  stifffecl  of  the 
pnesive  form.  They  eoma  within  tha  description  of  the  modifl  cations  of  tha 
ueufjir  verb  by  aimply  trealang  IJie  passive  as  a  compound  form  of  the  verb, 
willioHt  any  further  aeeommodntion. 
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(3)  Tlie  injiniiive  limits  the  n^jectiyo  hy  expressing  some  action  to 
wliicli  it  has  reference. 

(4)  The  dative  limits  the  meaaiug  of  tlie  adjective  by  expressing 
tlie  person  or  object  to  which  in  the  particular  case  it  h^  refer- 

{6)Tii&acmtaatineoftiine,vahie,  &e., limits  s.  few a^'ectives,  which 
oipresa  time,  value,  dimension,  &c.,  by  indicating  the  jirodse  time, 
Tolue,  measure,  &0, 

(6)  The  preposition  (without  a  noun)  is  employed,  especially  with 
verbal  adjectiTes,  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  their  menaing,  aa  in 
the  case  of  verba, 

MoDiFioATioHB  OF  Adveebs. — (1)  Tlio  adverb  usually  modifies  sA- 
verbs,  as  it  modifies  odjeotives,  ty  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  qtiality  which  tliey  express  in  common  with  tlie  adjective  from 
which  they  we  formed. 

(3)  The  novm,  and  preposition  rnodifieatiorit  as  in  the  case  of  ad- 
jectives, gives  a  particular  direoiion  of  what  the  adverb  expresses  in 
reference  to  the  person  or  object  expressed  by  the  noun. 

That  the  learner  may  have  the  whole  apjiaratus  necessary  for  the 
analysis  of  propositions  (such  as  we  have  hitherto  considered,  involv- 
ing only  modifications  consisting  of  simple  words  without  accessory 
proportions),  presented  in  a  summary  and  connected  manner,  we  snb- 
join  the  following  rules  already  presented  in  tJie  preceding  pages. 

EuLBS  I.  AKD  n. — We  may  call  the  first  and  second,  Enles  of  Con- 
cord.   "We  shall  add  others,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  connection 


Etjlb  I. — The  verb  in  a  proposition  must  always  agree  in  nuinber 
and  pei-soa  with  the  subject  noun. 

EtTLB  II. — CoUecfive  nouns,  when  the  collection  of  individuals  which 
they  represent  is  regarded  simply  as  a  collective  unity — "  as  a  whole" 
— liave  verbs  of  the  singular  form;  but  when  i-eference  is  made  in 
tli6  assertion  to  plurality  in  the  subject  —  "when  the  collective  ex- 
presses many  as  individuals" — the  verb  is  genertdly  of  the  plural  form. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  Enle  I.  For  examples,  &c, 
see§56:(7«). 

EuiE. — In  the  noun  and  pr^osttion.  modification,  tlie  nonn  or 
pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  ease.     See  §  81  ;  82. 

"We  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  order  which  we  recommend 
to  ho  pursued  in  the  analysis  of  propositions. 

Oeder  oe  Analysis  of  Peopositioms. — 1.  Point  out  the  verh— the 
assertive  word — telling  of  n-hat  I;ind  it  is,  whether  neii*^  or  active. 
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and  if  active,  ivliother  of  tia  actwe  or  -passive  form ;  then  made,  tense 
fitmb^,  person. 

2.  Point  ont  tte  suSJMi  jmm  telling  of  what  iiinJ  it  is,  and  its 
fiumier,  gender,  person  ;  and  repeat  tlie  rnle  of  ooncord  batweeu 
verb  and  subject  noun.  These  form  tU  foundation  or  basis  of  the 
propoailJon, 

8.  We  turn  nest  to  the  moillflcationa ;  and  first  to  tliose  of  the 
eiib}ectncun,  if  it  has  any.  Des'ignate  eacli  by  name  in  the  order  of 
tlieir  connection  in  thought,  tolling  to  liow  mnch  of  the  subject  tiiey 
apply,  whether  to  the  bare  subject  nonn  alone,  or  to  the  snbject  noun 
aooompanied  by  more  intimate  modifications.  The  determinatives 
often  apply  to  the  subject  noun  as  already  modified  by  a  deeariptive 
aeljecHve,  a  genitm  cam,  a  noun  andprymitim  or  m  infinitim.  Care 
must  be  taken  throughout  to  distinguish  between  modifications  which 
apply  directly  to  thepHncipal  word  (which  in  this  case  is  the  subject 
noun)  either  alone  or  after  being  partially  modified,  and  those  which 
apply  directly  to  other  modifying  words,  and  only  indirectly  (through 
tlieir  influence  on  them)  to  the  principal  word, 

4.  Having  shown  how  the  subject  is  completed,  turn  lastly  to  the 
modifications  of  that  part  of  the  predicate  expressed  by  the  verb. 
These  are  to  bo  designated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  order  of  their 
connection  with  the  verb,  and  with  the  same  discrimination  between 
those  which  directly  modify  the  verb,  and  these  which  apply  to  ano- 
ther moditioatiott ;  and  those  which  apply  to  the  verb  alone,  and  those 
which  apply  to  it  as  ah-eady  affected  by  othei-  more  intimate  modifi- 
cations. The  learner  will  remember  that  the  adjective  complementary 
and  the  noun  complementary  both  of  verbs  neuter  and  active  (and 
passire  too,  if  we  consider  the  ausiliai7  and  pai'ticiple  together  as  a 
compound  form)  have  (when  they  occur)  the  preoedeoce,  on  account 
of  their  close  connection,  of  all  other  complements.  The  preposition 
used  alone  has  also  the  nearest  connection  with  the  verbs  which  ad- 
mit it.  Next  come  objective  modifications  (whether  common  names 
or  infinitives),  and  next  datives,  when  the  verb  lias  snch ;  nest  ad- 
verbs of  manner.  Nouns  with  prepositions  and  accusatives  of  time, 
&e,  come  last.  These  pve  little  trouble,  as  in  onr  language  they  are 
generally  arranged  when  they  come  after  tlie  verb,  in  the  order  of  their 
connection,  and  usually  apply  to  so  much  of  the  predicate  as  precedes 
them.  Sometimes,  aa  we  have  seen,  circumstantial  modifications  ai-e 
placed  m  the  be^ning  of  the  proposition  before  both  subject  noun 
and  verb.  Such  modifications  may  usually  be  treated  last,  as  most 
remote  in  ordfr  of  sense  from  the  verb,  and  generally  applying  to  aV. 
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the  predicate  (excUisive  of  themselves),  if  not  to  tlio  whole  pi'opoKi- 

All  tills  ivUl  be  heat  understood  by  attention  to  the  models  alreadj 
presented. 

There  is  not  maoh  to  be  E£ud  in  reierence  to  tl  e  pnnctuation  ol 
^□gle  propositions  having  only  one  snhject  noun  anil  one  veib  &moo 
the  great  purpose  of  pnnctuation  (or  interpnnction)  is  to  separate 
propoaitiona  from  one  onother  for  the  purpose  of  soounng  greater 
perapiculty,  a  point  is  seldom  employed  within  such  propositions,  'wid 
■what  point  shall  come  at  the  close  of  a  piopoiition  depends  on  its 
connection  ivith  the  rest  of  the  disnourse,  and  einnot  ■with  piopiiety 
ho  settled  at  this  stage  of  onr  inquiries. 

The  only  instance  in.  which  commas  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  a  simple  proposition  has  been  already  considered  (see  §93;  43),  viz.; 
thatiuwhiohanadverb,  or  a  noun  and  preposition  espreasinga  circum- 
stance, that  might  be  separated  from  the  proposition  without  destroying 
its  general  sense,  is  distinguished  by  interpunction.  The  circnmstan- 
tial  espression  tiiua  separated  from  the  proposition  by  punctuation  (•or 
rather  in  this  case  inferpuxction),  ia  to  ba  regarded  as  parentketie — as 
throie?i  into  the  proposition  to  express  aometliing  additional  to  that 
■which  is  absolutely  essentia]  to  the  commnnication  of  the  tlionght. 
Commas,  here  and  on  many  other  occasions,  servo  nearly  tho  same 
purpose  as  parenthetic  marks.    (See  Appendix  on  Punctuation.) 

The  pupil  can  now  be  eseroised  in  analysing  the  propositions  in  any 
piece  of  discourse,  omitting,  in  all  compound  and  connected  proposi- 
tions, the  coiijunotivs  and  connecting  words. 

Tlietei 
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or  OQMPOUHB   PEOPOSITIONg. 

§  101.  (I)  We  pn^  now  from  propositions  of  which  al!  the 
pai'ta  and  all  tlie  inodifieationa  consist  of  vjords,  not  of  proposilions 
—as  regards  matter,  conss,t  of  the  mmea  of  coneeplimg,  not  of 
asserlions-ta  those  which  involve  in  their  structure  a  proposUimt, 
either  as  subject  of  the  principal  proposition,  or  as  a  modification  of 
one  of  its  memhers. 

(2)  To  express  this  distinction  among  propositions  with  greater 
hrevity,  we  may  call  that  species  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
having  words  only  for  their  members  and  modifications,  simple 
pro]Mdtions,  and  those  which  we  ai'e  now  about  to  consider,  in- 
volving a  proposition  as  a  member  of  the  main  assertion,  or  one  or 
re  propositions  as  modifications  of  subject  or  predicate,  < 


NoTt— We  iise  Uie  term  compound  here  as  it  is  used  by  the  grammariima 
in  speakbg  ot  words.  A  eoinpaund  word  meaoa  a  woi'd  formed  of  two  or 
more  woi'ds  united  to  oonatJtate  a  angle  ^gn;  m  a  eompoimd  proposition, 
ce  we  use  tlie  e^re^on,  means  two  or  more  propositions  united  to  expiw 
a  single  assertion.  When  two  or  mora  pi-opositiona  which  expreaa  assertions 
independent  of  enel.  other  are  eonneeted  fogeHier,  we  do  not  consider  such 
connected  propositions  as  crmpound  propmlions.  We  may,  for  distinetion'a 
SJifee,  call  these  when  we  afterwards  come  to  eonaider  them  connecled  or 
ctnabined  proportions. 

By  using  (he  term  mmple,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  tJ.e  form:,  or 
mcdijkai^on  m  simple  proportions  are  more  simple  Ihsn  ttiose  in  compound 
propositions.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  fhat  the  use  of  single  words  to  modify 
iioun^  verbs,  Ac.  is  moi'e  ancient  than  the  use  of  propositions  for  the  same 
pmpose ;  nor  tliat  modification  by  means  of  propositions  is  an  extension  and 

S  101.  (1)  To  what  aubjBot  do  w«  next  pass  ? 
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refinement  of  gmmmHticttl  eoiisti-uetion.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  believe  thai 
eoniD,  at  leaat,  of  the  moJilicritioua  of  simple  proposiljoiis  niready  eonfiidered 
are  a  refinement  on  tlie  employmeut  of  propositioas  for  the  same  parpose. 
This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  ti'eat  of  oertMn  Mncis  of  nccesaopy  pro- 
positions, espeeinlly  of  the  adjective  aiMessory  propoaljon.  Again,  we  do 
not  conaidei-  that  these  two  elassea  of  propositions  ate  sepai'ated  by  any  very 
esact  line  of  demamation.  By  abbreviatjng  the  accessoiy  proposition,  a 
compound  proposition  oiUti  ussuntes  the  form  of  a  dmple  proportion,  so  that 
tlie  two  forms  pass  into  one  another  by  an  easy  tranution.  As  regards 
sense,  it  is  often  optional  with  the  writer  or  speal^er  to  employ  either  a  sim- 
ple proportion  with  modifications,  aneh  na  we  have  treated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  or  a  eompoimd  proportion  involving  an  acctssory  propoaikon  as  its 
anbjeot  or  as  a  raofliftcation.  The  xtsB  of  the  componnd  proposition  havmg 
an  ttcoosaory  for  modification,  may  sometimes  be  moie  consistent  with  sim- 
plicity of  eipres^on.  Uian  the  more  abbreyiated  and  often  nioie  aitiiicial 
mode  of  adopting  single-word  oomplements.  The  distinction  then  between 
iimple  and  compound  propoaitiona  regM'ds  chiefly  the  f<mns  of  roodifioation 
employed  in  each  respectively.  When  all  the  complements  consist  of  angle 
words  or  phrases,  we  call  tiie  preposition  simple;  when  some  of  tiie  oomple- 
menta  are  acceaaory  propositions,  we  call  tlie  whole  propesition  compound, 
aa  consisting  of  more  than  one  proposition  and  more  than  one  vetb,  though 
expresang  only  one  dii'eot  assertion  of  the  speaker. 

(3)  In  the  analysis  of  compound  propositions,  we  shall,  in  con- 
formity with  the  mode  of  expi'ession  employed  in  treating  of  the 
complements  in  simple  propositions,  call  the  proposition  which 
contains  tlio  direct  asseition  of  tlie  si>eaker,  the  prinei^l  pro- 
position, and  that  which  performs  a  subordinate  pai't  (constituting 
tlie  subject  of  the  principal,  or  a  complement  of  some  part  of 
it),  we  shall  call  the  accessoiy  or  suboi'dinate  proposition. 

(4)  Eemaez. — The  Icai-ner  will  please  beai-  in  mind  tliat,  when  we 
speak  of  n  prindpal  and  a  mbordhiate  or  aeceesory  prapasition,  we 
refer  to  the/orai  of  language— to  the  gi'ammatical  arrangement  of 
proposltiona — not  to  the  relative  hgieal  importance  of  the  matter 
which  they  express.  The  proposition  wliiob  grrnimatieally  eorisXAerBii, 
holds  tlie  rank  of  subordinate  or  accessory  (as  we  shall  generally 
hereafter  call  it),  may  be,  and  often  really  is,  the  most  important  part 
of  tlie  componnd  proposition    as  legarda  matter.    To  illustrate  by 
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examples:  They  my  our  foes  arre  coming.;  Tli^  sei-Bant  anMuwed  that 
the  Ttome  was  on  jire.  In  both  tliese  compound  propositions  the  first 
proportion  is  grarnmaUeally  considereil  the  prineipal  oontaining  the 
direct  assertion  of  the  speaker,  but  tte  latter  proposition  ia  botb  eases 
undoubtedly  contains  the  most  important  pai-t  of  the  matfcr,  and  ia 
therefore,  logically  considered,  the  most  important. 

§  102.  AooBsao»Y  Propositions.  — (1)  A  knowledge  of  tho 
several  kinds  of  accessory  propositions  and  of  their  functions  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  satis&ctory  analysis  of  compound  propositions. 
To  aid  the  learner  in  acquiring  this  impoi-tant  knowledge  is  the  task 
■which  we  now  propose. 

Note.— If  we  ehonld  porfoura  it  impei-feoUy,  we  might  plead  as  onr 
apnlogy  the  intrinaio  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  small  degree  of 
assistonee  which  we  can  derive  from  the  labors  of  our  pradeoessoi's,  eBpeolnlly 
from  those  who  have  written  on  English  grammar.  We  &q  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  porta  of  the  subject  before  ua  hiiTe  beau  euth'ely  neglected  by 
wrifciB  on  nmveraal  gi'ammar ;  but  so  litUo  has  been  done  by  our  more  phi- 
losophical grammai^ansfo  amplify  and  to  give  aystemotie  ariBngement  to  the 
dooti-ino  of  the  cooaection  of  propositions  iu  discourse,  so  little  t«  render  it 
Madily  intelli^ble  and  capable  of  being  used  in  popnlor  eiemenfory  educa- 
tion, (hat  Hia  nutliors  of  our  Englisli  school  grammai's,  left  without  authori- 
tative guidance,  liave  evaded  nil  regular  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  con- 
tented (hamoelves  wifcli  giving  inatj'Hclion,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a, 
few  particulars,  applies  ejtduaivaly  to  simple  proportions.  It  would  he 
much  easier  for  ua  to  follow  their  example,  it  we  could  do  so  in  consistency 
with  om-  plan  of  onalj^s.  But  if  we  were,  in  pursuing  our  method,  to 
negleot  altogetlier  the  oonaidoi'ation,  especially  of  accessory  pi-opositionfl  and 
their  functions  in  language,  the  deficiency  wohLI  Le  ao  conspicuous  as  to 
i^waieu  the  attention  of  eveu  the  least  obseiTant  imjuirer.  We  ore  in  ti'aat- 
ing  this  subject  much  more  indebted  to  the  German  tlian  to  our  own  gram- 
maiiaufs  as  rcgoi'ds  matier.    Our  method  is  essentiaUy  different  from  theirs. 

Olassii'icatios  or  Aocessort  PROPoairtOKs. — (2)  Some  of 
the  German  grammarians  have  arrange<l  accessory  propositions 
under  three  classes,  viz, ;  mbstanlive  accessory propo$iiwn,s,  adjective 
iwctssory  propositions,  md  adverbial  aceessory  propositions,  because 
tljey  perform  functions  in  discouree  resembling  one  or  other  of  these 
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threoclassos  of  words,  substantives,  adjectives,  or  adverbs.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  accessory  propositions,  ive  shall  find  it  convenient  to  follow 
Uie  order  of  this  ingenious  classification.  We  shall  have  abundant 
opportunity  as  we  proceed,  of  perceiving  that  it  is  a  ivell-founded 
and  natural  (not  a  mere  capricious)  classification. 

(3)  "ffe  may  hero  reniark  that  there  is  also  a  sti-ilting  resemblanc" 
between  the  functions  peribriacd  by  those  words  which  connect  ac- 
cessorywith  principal  propositions  and  the  prepositions  which  serve  as 
inUmnediary  words  between  a  cmipietii.g  and  a  prineipal  word.  In- 
deed several  of  the  prepositions  in  our  list,  §  81 :  7,  are  used  before 
accessory  proportions,  as  well  as  before  nouns,  and  with  exactiy  the 
Eame  significance,  and  to  perform  the  same  function ;  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  one  case  they  give  what  is  ospressed  "by  Hib  principal 
word  a  HAreBtion,  &o.,  in  reference  to  what  is  expressed  by  a  single 
word  (a  noviti),  in  the  other,  in  reference  to  what  ia  expressed  by  an 
accessory  proposition.  For  example,  in  the  assertiona,  James  arrived 
BBFOEE  me,  and  JoTnes  arritied  bbbokk  Iretamed,  the  word  ^fcre  has 
obviously  the  same  meanmg  and  performs  the  same  function,  only  in 
the  first  example  it  is  the  mf^^nediate  of  arrived  and  the  pronoun  me, 
in  the  last,  it  is  the  intermediate  of  arrived  and  the  accessory  proposi- 
tion /  returned. 

Of  Cosj0itchob9. — (i)  The  words  employed  to  connect  subordi- 
nate with  principal  pi'oposiiions,  and  also  those  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  eomiocting  co-ordinate  or  independent  propositions  (atter- 
waids  to  be  considered)  are  called,  irom  the  function  which  they 
perform,  conjunctions.  They  conjoin  or  connect  propositions.  (6) 
Of  tiie  words  employed  to  connect  propositions,  some  are  used 
exclusively  for  this  purpose;  some,  on  the  contrary,  like  before 
used  in  the  example  above,  are  employed  for  other  purposes,  and 
only  occasionally  as  conjunctions.  (8)  The  first  class,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  may  call  conjumtions,  the  latter,  conjunctive  words, 
or  ne  may  connect  the  term  conjunctive  with  the  original  class 
nirae  of  these  litter  words,  and  call  them  cmjuncHve  pronouns, 
conjunctive  advetbt,,  and  conjunctive  prepositions:   for  conjunctive 


(3   B^ieut  the  Eutnlnnceaf  tlie  nsouirk  about  the  words  need  in 

connecting 

■  HCOOtWtJ 

BlBle  tJio  tcfiMii  for  giving  thorn  tbla  nsuio.    (S)  Show  how  worda  i 

isoflfo.-tl.is 

piirpoBsol 

tocncoUon  diffot,    (0)  Mention  tL*  means  by  which  this  dllfetenc. 

3n,..ybom 

arkcd.    (7) 
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.oris  of  .11  th=.o  tind,  „cc„.  (7)  Ag„-„,  beside  ihi.,  ,h.„  i.  , 
diiierenco  m  fli«  fanofions  whiek  these  wonl.  perfoim  when  om- 
jiinotii-elj  need.  Some  se™  eidasi7ely  »  mjumti,,  purpose,  tl1.1t 
IS,  to  connect  prepositions  and  to  indicate  some  relation  siibsbtin. 
between  tli.m.  Often,  besid.  His  oonjnnoii^e  function,  perform" 
.1  the  same  time,  the  nsu.i  function  of  the  class  of  wonls  to  which 
tlioj  pwperij  belong,  generally  in  the  acccsor,  preposition,  some- 
times  both  m  the  nccessoij  and  principal  proposition.  Of  these 
facts  we  shall  Sad  abundant  eiamples  as  the  different  foims  of 
accessopj  prepositions  come  under  review.  What  we  have  now 
•aid  may  suffice  to  bring  the  Ookjukoto™— (s)  one  of  the  great 
clas««  into  which  grammarians  divide  word_direetlv  under  (lie 
■ludenf,  notice.  («)  Along  with  the  form  of  each  mum-,,  we 
shall  consider  th«  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  or  the  clas,  of 
th<se  word,  which  serve  to  conned  it  wMi  tlio  principal  proposition. 
(Sometimes  w«  shall  find  that  no  conjunctive  sign  is  needed.)  In 
the  same  way  we  sliall  present  fte  diderenl  classes  of  conjunclicns 
which  connect  co^rdimu  prcpcsitions,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  different  purposes  for  whicli  such  proposition,  ore  conneot«i. 
This  we  tliini  the  most  useful  mode  of  treating  tliis  class  of  words. 

§  103.  SocTANTtvE  AocEssoHY  PROPOSITIONS.— (l)  "We  now 
return  to  the  accessory  propositions,  and  direct  our  attention  Srst  to 
the  clas.  which  wo  baie  desirnatoj  as  miBlantive  accamy  fro- 
poMtm.,  because  the,  peifoim  some  of  the  pecuBar  fnnclions  of 
substantives. 

AocEssoay  Paoposiiioi,  isEn  as  Su»ji.ct.-(2)  Tie  purpose 
hi^t  m  importance  for  which  a  substantive  accessory  proposition  is 
employed,  is  one  to  which  we  have  already  a<lverted  in  lie  preceding 
pages  (see  %  20  :  6-7),  namely,  to  seiTe  asennjBOT  of  fte  principal 
proposition.  (3)  This  species  of  accesiory  proposition  is  very  generally 
preccdeil  by  the  determinative  word  timl.    (4)  That,  when  thus  em- 
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ployed,  IS  called  bj  gi'amumrians  a  conjunction,  thougli  iii  fn-t  it 
performs  precisely  tlie  same  function  as  when  they  call  it  a  demon 
sttative  pi-onoun  (determinative  adjective  according  to  our  no- 
menclature) ;  only  it  is  phiced  in  tiie  one  case  before  i  noun,  and 
in  the  other  (\Yhich  we  are  now  considering)  before  i  piopo^ition 
performing  for  the  time  the  function  usually  performed  by  a  noun. 
(5)  We  subjoin  examples  for  tlie  purpose  of  illustration  Thai 
the  govemwent  of  our  desires  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  true 
liberty,  is  a  trufk  ■neeer  to  he  forgotten  hy  the  citxens  of  free  stales. 
Here  if  we  put  the  question  (as  suggested  in  §  16  :  3)  what  "  ia  a 
truth  never  to  be  forgotten  3"  tlie  answer  will  exhibit  the  true 
subject  of  the  proposition ;  namely,  "The  government  of  our  desires 
isessentialto  theenjoymentoftrueliberty."  Second  example,  Thai 
industrious  habits  are  essential  to  success  in  life,  ought  to  ie  con- 
tinually inculcated  on  the  young.  "What  "ought  to  bo  continually 
inculcated  on  the  young  S"  Answer,  the  proposition,  the  judgment 
of  tbe  mind,  thetrwtli : — "  Industrious  habits  are  essential  to  success 
in  life."  This  truth,  for  the  sake  of  gi-eater  emphasis,  is  marked 
by  the  determinative  that.  Third  example.  That  Julius  Ccesar 
invad.ed  Britain,  is  a  well  known  historical  fact. 

[(6)  In  tlie  analysis  of  any  piece  of  discourse  consisting  (as  almost 
always  happens)  of  an  intermistui-e  of  simple,  compound,  and  com- 
bined propositions,  the  first  question  for  the  learner  to  settle  is,  how 
many  distinct  propositions  are  contained  in  the  portion  pi-oposed  at 
one  time  for  consideration.  (This  portion  should  always  contain  at 
least  one  complete  assertion.  Usually,  it  consists  of  what  is  called  a 
sentence.)  If  the  portion  pi-oposed  oonttuns  more  than  one  proposi- 
tion, the  nest  question  is,  are  the  prapositions  combined  co-ordinate,  or 
are  tfiey  compound  propositions  f  If  they  are  only  combined  propositions, 
they  ai-e  to  be  treated,  and  the  nature  of  their  conneotion  explained, 
according  to  the  instmotions  to  be  given  hei-oafter  for  the  analyds  of 
such  proportions.  (See  §  145: 35 ;  g  147 ;  12.)  If  the  sentence  con- 
tiuns  one  or  more  compouad  propositions,  the  nest  step  in  analysis  is 
to  point  out  the  vei-b,  or  assertive  word  in  tiie  principal  proposition, 
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and  then  the  subject,  as  in  ti-eating  a  simplo  proposition.  In  the  pre- 
sent inatimoethissubjeot  is  the  awesson/propoaition ;  and  in  tltjs  omq  we 
proceed  nest  to  the  separate  analysis  of  the  subject  proposition,  treat- 
ing the  woi-d  ttffli  as  a  determinative  appKed  to  the  whole  propositioa 
considered  as  a  single  compound  subject.  Or,  if  we  please,  we  may 
can  it  here  a  oopjunofive  determinative,  since  it  (aa  n. 


--3S  the  conjunetim  of  the  propositions,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
exercises  ita  usual  determmative  force.  Then  we  proceed  to  the  ana^ 
Ijaa  of  the  verb  and  other  part.^  of  tlie  predicate  of  the  principal  pro- 
position. ^ 
_  When  the  accessory  proposition  serves  as  a  modiflcation  of  the  sub- 
ject or  pi-edicate  of  the  prmcipal  proposition,  or  of  one  of  the 


plements  of  the  subject  or  predicate,  it  is  to  be  treated,  like  the  modi- 
fications already  described  in  the  order  which  it  occupies  in  the  sense, 
and  It  may  iteelf  either  be  analyzed  in  its  place,  or  its  ftmction  and  class 
only  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  analysis  postponed  tiU  the  principal  pro- 
position is  finished.  If,  lite  a  circumstantial  modification,  it  seems  to 
affect  rather  the  whole  i«M^ffii  proposilion,  than  anyone  of  its  mem- 
bers in  pai-ticnlai-,  it  may  be  considered  last,  after  the  analysis  of  the 
principal  propoMtion  is  completed.] 

(7)  Compound  propositions  of  this  kind  are  often  expressed  in  onr 
language  in  a  somewhat  different,  form.  For  example,  the  compound 
propositions  above  introduced  may  be  presented  in  the  ft  "      '      " 


It  M  a  t-mih  nem-  to  Uforgotten  6y  the  citkens  of  free  states,  that  the 
go^emmmt  ofow  desiTet,  &o.  It  ought  to  he  constantly  incukate^  on 
the  yomg,  that  indmtrioits  habits  are  essential  to  mieeess  m  l-^e.  It  is 
a  teell  hunon  historical  fact,  that  Julim  Gasaf  inmded  Britain.  In 
the  compound  propositions  thus  presented,  tlie  real  subjects  are  still, 
as  before,  the  accessory  propositions  commencing  witternAT.  (8)  The 
word  IT  serves  as  a  suUHtvte  mbject  to  the  principal  proposition,  till 
the  real  subject  is  developed  in  the  accessoiy  proposition.  (9)  Tliis 
contrivance  enables  na  to  aroange  the  predicate— the  important  part— 
of  tlie  prmcipal  proposition  first,  and  thus  give  emphasis  to  the  asaei-- 
tion  by  presenting  it  before  we  exhibit  the  subject  to  which  it  applies. 
(10)  This  arrangement  serves  to  draw  the  hearer's  attention  more 
powerfully  to  what  we  assert,  by  keeping  ban  in  suspense  as  to  the 
subject  to  which  it  applies.     (11)  The  latter  form  of  this  class  of  com- 

m  Whnt&otia  stilted  fn  Ho.  T?  lUnstrate  bj  osamples.  (S)  What  (b  snid  of  tbs  niiis- 
a<mpefftinn6dbyi([nthe  compoond  proposition  when  atiMssd  aa  in  tlieas  eihmr,]™* 
(9)  mmt  ™ ,™  mM<A  to  ofTect  by  tlii^  substitution  of  ii  fl>r  U«  ™l  subjoct  f  (10)  Wb. 
sffeet  1.J!  tbf>  .r,™joment  on  tho  b^erj  (11)  Whid,  to.™  of  tlie  compoimd  p™p«=lion 
l«  usually  pro&rced  by  iviiterat 
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pound  propositions— we  mean  the  form  cooimencuig  with,  *(  for  ««i- 
dtituU  mbjeet  of  the  principal  proposition— ia  generally  prefen-ed  bj 
writers,  and  occurs  muoli  moro  froqiientlj  than,  the  other  form  ia  ow 


HoTE.— The  word  ii  ia  oftea  employed  in  the  flam©  repreaentotive  111  onne« 
wbea  tlie  subject  of  the  moin  proportion  is  an  infinitive  eerring  as  n  con- 
traoled  aooesaory.  (See  §  142.)  We  subjoin  a  few  examplea  of  fiiia  eou- 
Blruoiion,  which,  like  the  preceding,  Tsry  often  ooeui's  in  our  langnage.  "It 
is  good  for  us  to  think,  tiiat  this  man  too  wkb  oui'  brother."  What  ia  good 
fornsi  Answer,  "To  think  that  thia  man  too  itas  our  brothei-,"  — That  we 
should  tWnk,  that  this  roan  too  was  our  binther,  is  good  for  ns.  "It  in  for 
you  to  deaid^  whether  this  fi'eedom  aliall  yet  suryiTe,  or  he  covered  with  a 
funeral  pall,"  Aa  "  To  decide,"  Ac.  "  is  fyr  you  "  — That  you  should  decide, 
is  for  you  —  is  your  part  or  proTinofl.  "  It  ia  not  neeessary  to  await  your 
determmation."  To  awwt  your  determination  is  not  neoessary™  fiat  we 
should  awiut  your  determination  ia  not  neeosaary.  In  all  anoh  eonstmctiona 
it  aerrea  to  represent  for  the  moment  the  iofinitiTe  with  its  flooompaniments, 
wliioli  is  the  real  subject 

"We  subjoin  the  following  examples  for  exercise  in  analysis. 

"  It  is  through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  ontwai'd  things." 
"It  was  an  especial  preoantiou  that  none  but  sweet-scentad  eyergreena 
and  flowers  sljonld  be  employed."  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
a  custom  so  truly  elegant  and  touching  Las  disappeared  fi-om  general 

(12)  In  tlie  analysis  of  compound  propositions  of  tliis  form,  the 
principal  proposition  may  be  first  analyzed,  and,  when  we  come  to 
mention  the  representatire  or  substitute  subject  rr,  we  mnst  tell  what 
purpose  it  serves,  and  refer  to  the  accessory  wMoh  it  represents,  (IS) 
Some  regard  th^acoe^ory  proposition  in  compounds  of  this  form  as  a 
proposition  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun  it.  But  this  method  does 
not  lead  to  an  esplanation  of  the  construction  so  Ml  and  dear ;  besides, 
it  ia  not,  as  we  think,  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  eitlier  a  proposition 
or  a  word  is  in  appt^tion  with  that  which  really  serves  aa  its  repre- 
sentative. Such  extension  of  the  tei-m  appoaitwn  is  not  to  be  de- 
feuied. 

(14)  It  is  only  as  subject- never  as  predicate — that  a  proposition 
can  become  fi  constituent  member  of  another  proposition.    (15)  We 


(14]  Isanaoeeaaorj'e'-cieiiili'.oyaa  a*  precHoatc  ofnproposiiioo;    (IS)  Assign  llieK* 
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6&i  the  J'eason  that  an  accessory  oaimot  serve  as  predicate  in  the  feat, 
that  it  cannot  represent  the  asseitive  word,  which  al  ways,  acooi-ding  to 
'^^'^^^^f<'l^>>^^ntia,  mdeed,  the  leading  part  of  every  predicate, 
(bee  §fe  13, 46.)  A  verb  alone,  not  any  other  word,  or  combination  of 
words,  can  perform  the  peculiar  funetioa  of  expressing  the  leadinK 
pait  of  the  predicate  assertively.  The  verb  of  the  accessory  proposi- 
tion,  havmg  its  own  subject,  cannot  serve  at  the  same  thne  as  verb  of 
lie  principal  proposition. 

(16)  PiwoTOAnoff.— In  fliis  construction,  the  priaoipal  and  acces- 
sory are  usually  separated  hy  a  comma. 

EzEEOisM  I.,  11.,  &0.-A  given  number  of  compound  propositions 
ot  tlie  first  of  the  above  described  forms.  A  given  number  of  the 
second  form. 

§  104.  (1)  We  next  come  to  treat  of  substantive  accessory  pro- 
positions employed  for  the  purpose  of  mo<lification  (2)  We  thus 
pass  igam  to  the  subject  ot  modification,  for  all  the  acces-sones 
^hiJi  we  h-^ve  now  to  .onsiJei^the  adjeetue  ind  oherbzal  is 
well  as  the  suhsiantne,  serve  to  modify  either  the  subject  cr 
predicate,  or  a  modification  of  the  subject  or  piedii^te  of  the 
pima/al  proposition  oi,  like  cncnmstantial  adi'erbs  and  urcuiit 
stantial  nouns  with  pippositiont  to  modify  the  whole  piincmt! 
proposition 

(8)  Tliese  rmaifying  looossniies  constitute  an  import  mtpiit  of  the 
stineture  of  hnguage  and  yet  .(ith  the  exceftion  of  what  regaids 
the  adjective  accessory,  they  have  received  very  little  attention,  so  fai- 
ns we  know,  from  onr  English  grammai-ians. 

(4)  In  treating  ma  part  of  onr  subject,  we  derive  great  advantage 
(and  the  student  will  paiiicipate  largely  with  us  in  this  advantage) 
from  the  method  pnrsued  in  tlie  ti-eatment  of  the  oompJementa  or  mo- 
diflcations  of  simple  propositions ;  for  the  complements  or  modifications 
which  consist  of  accessory  propositions  have  genwally  a  close  analogy 
to  those  which  consist  ot  separate  woi-ds. 

(5)  In  pissmg  under  review  tliese  modifying  accessory  pro- 
positions  we  shall  pui6ue  in  ordei'  suggested  by  the  classification  of 

(10)  Wliat  is  sm  o'ponctBna™  fn  seCenrKe  to  this  tli>a  of  oomponnd  praposiiro,^  » 
i  IW  (I)  Mention  the  sntjsot  to  he  nest  coiiBMeraL    (B)  Eepmt  the  remark  iii  i*f« 

•MB  lo  idl  the  IK ccEsorj  pKiposiaona  itl  (ch  romoln  tt>  be  iientsil 

(8)  What  are  the  D.oaaj1„g  ^^rles  B«ia  to  ««stll-,.(e,  ™d  how  l,ave  thev  b«n  re 

fordod  by  Engllsli  grnoimarlms  ?  ' 

(4)  -Smm  what  do  ™  derl  ve  Bilmnfigfl  in  treoHns  these  moillfylni  acocesoHes' 
(0)  mat  fs  »M  of  Ihe  »rfer  U.  be  i.n,s,.«l  in  tJW  tha  raorttfviL^Z,?^ . 
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jiecessoiies  alrt!"J"ly  given,  nod  tliis  will  correspond  nearly  witli  the 
order  observed  in  treating  tke  complements  of  simple  propositions. 

(Q)  1st  We  shall  Eotice  the  aceeasoiy  propositions  of  which  tlia 
functions  bear  an  analogy  to  the  functions  of  nouns  employed  in 
modification. 

2d.  Those  whicli  bear  an  anslogy  to  the  adjective  modifi- 
cations. 

3d.  Those  whicli  bear  an  analogy  to  adverbial  or  noun  with 
preposition  modiflcatioaa. 

4th.  And  lastly,  we  shall  consider  certwn  accessory  propositions 
which  perform  poeuliai'  functions  which  cannot  be  pei-fonaed  by 
Bina;le  words  or  phrases. 

(7)  This  order  of  arrangement,  and  constant  reference  to  the  com- 
pkinents  already  treated,  which  eaoh  accessory  most  resembles  in  func- 
tion, and  with  which  it  in  some  cases  interohanges  place,  will  much 
issUfc  the  learner  in  following  oni-  observations  on  modifying  CKeess<yfy 
propositions, 

SuBSTANTrVB  AOOESSOILY  PROPOSITIONS  EMPLOYED  VOU  THE 
PURPOSE   OF  MODIPICATIOK. 

I  105.  (1)  Here  we  shall  mention  fiist  the  substantive  accessory 
proposition  employed  in  apposttwti  with  a  noim  for  tlie  same 
purpose  as  the  noun  in  apposition  complement.  "VVe  have  already 
noticed  this  kind  of  modifying  accessory  in  treating  of  the  noun  m 
ipposition,  §  69,  and  have  given  an  example.  (2)  We  subjoin 
additional  examples.  "For  the  promise,  that  he  shmld  be  tJte  heir 
of  the  loorld,  was  not  to  Abraham."  "  And  they  made  proclamation 
throughout  Judah  and  Jernsalem  unto  all  the  children  of  the 
captivity,  tliat  they  should  gather  themselves  togelkm-  tmto  Jei-a- 
salem."  In  the  first  example,  the  accessory  proportion  "That  he 
should  be  the  hen-  of  the  world"  stands  in  apposition  with  the 
noun  "  promise,"  serving  to  esplain  or  expand  the  eoneeption  which 
it  expresses ;  and,  in  like  manner  in  the  second  example,  the  ao- 
cessoiy  "That  they  should  gather  themselves  together,"  &c.  stands 
in  apposition  with  the  noun  "proclamation." 

(6)  StntB  at  loDgth  the  order  tu  be  porsned. 

(7)  Wlint  ivlU  asdst  the  lewnet  In  fOLm\ing  am  obsetvitlona  on  tlicsc  acoessorius  ? 

S  105.  (11  Describe  tbo  nio.liftiiis  neccssory  fijst  oun^clerca  (2)  lUustrate  the  use  of 
(hia  Kosssotj-  tj-  e.'iaoiplcs. 
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(3)  ITouus,  which  imply  what  may  be  ospreased  moi-o  specially  in 
the  form  of  a  propoaition,  generally  admit  of  thu  proposition  in  appo- 
Bition  to  esplMn  or  expand  them.  (4)  Such  nouns  are,  apology,  lar- 
gain,  leU^,  conelmion,  commandment,  donlraat,  comietion,  demum, 
declaration,  deaign,  doetrine,  iT^unction,  jndgmeat,  opinion,  prec^t 
proclamaUon,  promise,  propmUon,  purpom,  reaolution,seti.Unee,  ^t/reai, 
truth,  &o.  Sor  esample,  The  opinion,  Ulitf,  emveiatim,  &o.,  that 
■niE  aout  13  iMMOGTAL,  Am  leen  almost  universally/  entertained.  The 
command,  preeept,  Sk.  of  GMat  addressed  to  his  immediate  disciples, 

THAT  THBY  SHOTTLD  tOYB  OHE    ABOTHEE,   tS  Mjlding  On  all  Ais  pTofeSSed 

followers.  This  form  of  modification,  we  think,  is  not  very  often  em- 
ployed. 

(S)  PuHOiuATiow,— This  acoeasoiy,  lite  the  noun  in  apposition,  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  compound  proposition  by  commas. 

BsBHcae  I.,  11,,  &c.^Form  componnd  propositions  similar  to  those 
now  given,  using  the  words  above  ennmerated  for  subject  nouns. 


Y  pBOPOSmOH  COMPLEMBKTART   OP  THB  VEIIB 

To  Be.— (1)  An  accessory  proposition  is  often  used  like  a  noun 
complementary  of  a  verb  In  this  way  it  is  used,  we  believe, 
exclusively  with  the  veib  to  be  (2)  Example,  "  Another  cause  is, 
thai  the  grave  is  more  tmmediaiely  in  ught  of  iJie  aurvivm-s."  Here, 
"That  tlie  grave  ia  mjre  immediately  in  sight  of  the  survivoiV' 
a  to  complete  the  vpib  is  Compare  with  the  example  the 
^ing  form  of  expression  Another  cause  is  ike  frequent  visitation 
of  the  grave  by  the  sut  vtvor^.  It  is  plain  that  the  function  peifomied 
in  the  example  by  tlie  accessory  proposition  is  tiie  same  as  that 
here  performed  by  the  noun  visitation,  and  its  accompanying  modi- 
fications. 

(3)  We  may  readily  form  pi-inoipal  propositions  having  the  nouns 
enumerated  in  tlie  preceding  section  for  their  subjects,  which  principal 
^Ji-opositions  will  take  accessories  of  this  descriplion  to  modify  the  verb 
IS.  We  subjoin  examples  which  may  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  analysis. 
"My  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,"  &c.   The  proclamation  is, 

(3)  Slalo  the  dosertpUon  gf  uouns  ivblcli  taSe  Bneb  modiftlugpi-onoslUoiia.  (Jl  Eniims- 
lie  some  of  tbese  noniis. 

SIOB.  m  Name  ttia  accessory  next  msntioncd,  and  M\  Avltli  wbk  vei-1  it  Is  u«i 
m  IHiistrsle by  ,m ««nplo,  ..a  ..cnllon  the  formof  espr.3sIon  with  whJlTtl.    MZt 

(31  Desciibe  Ojb  uicnIs  or  nii-raliia  DroTJoiltlon'!  tn  iiln!f"it~  n„,  .,^,  „»  .i,- 

V  •  •"■^■'  "■  'uiiuiug  iirujjosimins  to  iiinsimtd  tJie  naa  of  tliis  nccessorv 
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(Sat  thty  should  gather  thsmsehics  together.  Our  opinicn,  bel^f,  con- 
slimon,  jiidgntent,  &e.  is,  that  dafferentforws  ofgevemmienimit  differmt 
itagesqfewUieaticrt.  Sisgentenct,deeMif>n,  command,  threat,  injUTiction^ 
(60.  was,  that  the  mlpHt  should  he  pmmhed.  Yowr  eontract,  bargain, 
So.  tmw,  that  yov,  would  supply  lis  with  materials.  Our  intention^ 
dedgi^pmpoae^resolutionj&a.WjtJiatthevMThshiMhesoonaeeompliihed. 
2%e  pfee^t  of  CMst  is,  that  Ais/ollouierts/iould  love  one  another.  The 
trvthis,  that  different  forms  0/ polity  suit  nations  in  different  itages  qf 
eimliiation.  (4)  In  many  of  these  ezamples,  the  more  nsual  conatmction 
would,  no  donlifc,be  to  employ,  instead  of  aa  accessory  proposition,  the 
infinitive  verbal  nonn,  (6)  The  infinitive  with  its  aeoompaniments 
may  be  considered  in  such  oases  an  abbreviated  method  of  expressing 
an  aooessory  proposition.  (See  1 142.)  Thus,  Sis  sentimce,  deemon, 
.iesign,  command,  &a.  is  to  punish  the  mlprits.  Our  intmUon,  design, 
purpose,  &a.  is  to  finish  the  wori;.  The  precept  of  Ghrist  is  to  lone  one 
another. 

(6)  Eemabk.— These  compound  propositions  may  all,  withont  much 
change  of  sense,  be  converted  ioto  the  form  (considered  above  §  103) 
■which  Ijas  the  OMssw^/oj-fuiyceiofthe  principal  proposition.  Thus, 
It  is  my  sentence,  that  we  trovile  not  them  amoit^  the  Qentilea,  &e.  It 
is  our  opinion,  idi^,  &c.  that  differentforms  of  government,  <&a.  It  was 
his  sentence,  that  flte  eulpritshould  be  purmhed.  It  is  ew  intentum, 
design,  &o.  that  the  viorTc  sliould  befnislied  ^eedily.* 

(7)  PrscTiTATios. — ^This  aocessoiy  proposition  is  sepai-fited  by  a 
comma  from  the  principal. 


*  Those  who  consider  the  verb  io  be  as  performing  solely  the  tuno- 
tion  of  cujmltt — tJie  nsaei'fjve  function,  wifhont  expresang  any  port  of  the 
predicate — wonld  say,  in  consiatency  witii  their  views,  that  what  we  call 
the  complemenfflty  ncoessoiy  proposition,  is  the  predicate  of  the  compoond 
pTOposition.  For  ssaraple,  in  the  compound  proposition.  The  dediion  of  the 
besiegini/  general  WAS,  thai  the  ciHiens  mit$l  turrertder  at  disurelion;  if  was 
is  Mgardcd  Its  Muiply  and  solely  eoptila,  the  aeceasorj  Thai  the  eitkens  mint 
sun'ender  at  discretion  is  manifestly  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  assarted. 
But  we,  on  the  contrapj',  holding  liat  was  »(«//"  predieatea^esng  (in  a  post 
time),  consider  that  (he  complete  predieaie  here  is  Being  (in  a  past  time) 
thai  the  citizens  miist  stirrcndtr  at  discretion,  making  That  the  eilisens  mini 
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ExEHoisns,  I.,  IL,  &<!— Oonstruot  Mnipound  propositions  with 
complemeafary  accesaoriee ;  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  tJie  variations 
of  form  of  whicli  they  may  he  susceptible  without  material  change  of 
meamng-mfinitiTea  instead  of  accessory  propositions,  and  eomponud 
propositions  with  an  aecessory  for  subject.  The  consti-uction  of  o=sei-- 
tions  m  the  three  forms,  when  all  arc  accordant  with  propriety  of 
expression,  will  impi-ove  the  pnpil's  facilities  in  composition,  hy  makinK 
him  better  acquainted  with  thei-esonroes  which  aach  variations  of  con 
struction  afford  us,  for  the  pm^pose  of  selecting  appropriate  and 
liarmomous  expression. 

§   10?.     SUCSTANTIVB    ACCESSORY    PROPOSITION    USED    AS     Oc- 

jEOTiVB  Modification.  — (1)  Perhaps  the  most  common  use  of 
what  we  call  substantive  accessory  propositions  is  to  serve  as 
objective  modification,  or  complement  direct  of  active  verbs.  (2) 
The  aecessoiy  used  in  this  way  is  sometimea  precwled  hy  the  con- 
junctive dcT^rminative  that,  but  it  often  stands  without  any 
conjunctive  word. 

(3)  This  coDsti-uction  occurs  so  frequently  in  our  language  (and 
indeed  in  all  langoages),  that  we  might  multiply  eTiampIea  at  pleasure. 
(4)  But  as  the  use  of  this  kind  of  accessory  is  so  like  the  use  of  the 
objective  modification,,  and  so  easily  nnderetood,  a  few  examples  wiU 
he  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  (3)  ItoU  him  that  a  courier  had  ar- 
rived; or  I  told  Jiim  a  cmrier  had  arrived.  The  learner  will  observe 
that  "  Aim  "  is  here  the  dative  modification  (see  §  19),  and  "  A  courier 
had  m-rived;'  either  wiUi  or  witiioat  the  determinative  tUt,  is  tlia 
objective  modification.  Put  the  question,  wTiat  did  I  tell  T  The  an- 
swer gives  will  be  the  objective  modification—-"  A  courier  had  ai-riv- 
ed."  (See  §  78 :  5.)  Re  said  John  uwa  viige,  or  he  said  that  Jolm  was 
wise.     I  know  he  has  sent,  or  that  hehas  s&iit  it. 

(6)  Sometimes  instead  of  an  accessory  proposition  we  substitute 
the  infinitive  as  an  abbreviation.     (7)  This  infinitive  takes  before  it 

surrender  at  discretion  a  eomplement  of  being.    To  tliis  viow  we  make  our 
atifllyaia  conform.     (See  gg  13  and  46.) 
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t!jo  accusative  of  tha  noun  or  pronoun  whicli  U  the  subject  in 
tha  equivalent  accessory  proposition.  (8)  For  example,  inatead  of  J 
hnoiB  that  he  is  wise,  we  can  say  /  hnoin  Mm  to  be  leiae;  insteiMl  of 
/  ielieue  thai  he  is  learned,  we  may  say  I  ieUeee  him  to  he  Jearmed. 
(9)  A  amaJl  number  of  verbs  in  our  Inngnage  admifca  this  infinitive 
preceded  by  an  accusative  instead  of  an  objective  accessory.  Tliis  is  a 
&Torite  eonstruotioQ  in  Latin,  and  the  infinitives  with.  aocBsatives  be- 
tbre  them  of  tliat  language  can  most  generally  be  expressed  in  our 
language  only  by  accessory  propositions. 

(10)  Soiiietimes  the  accessory  in  this  kind  of  compound  proposi- 
tion is  interrogative  and  commences  with  an  inten-ogatlve  word.  Es- 
ample,  I  do  not  Jcnom  whether  it  is  t-^-ue.  Many  persons  say^  but  with 
leas  propriety,  I  do  not  'know  m  it  is  live.  Do  you  hims  whetlm'  it  ia 
true  f  (11)  In  this  example,  tlie  whole  oompounil  proposition  is  of  the 
interrogative  form.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  accessory  alone  is 
interrogative,  and  tiie  principal  proposition,  and,  therefore,  the  com- 
pound proposition  as  a  whole  is  assertive.  Ida  not  Jmov)  who  it  m. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean.  Oan  you  tell  what  he  means  ?  I  can- 
not tell  kJio  it  ia.  *  I  have  ascertained  where  he  is.  Save  they  as 
eertained  inhere  I  ami  John  hnows  wdlhow  many  there  are. 


*  Inatanees  of  the  false  oonalniotion  of  auoh  ooropoimd  inti 
|)ropo9ition8  occur  frequently,  even  among  learned  authoi*; 
trauslfltioiia  from  Latja  and  G-roak.  We  may  illnstrata  this  and  tbna  guard 
tlie  learner  egninat  auoh  miatalrefl  by  the  following  example  from  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testoment,  "But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am!"  Matt.  16; 
15;  Mark  8:29;  Luke  9:  20.  An  adherence  to  the  imivei'sally  acknow- 
ledged prinoiplea  of  eonatrnetion  demands  instend  of  this,  Bjit  who  say  ye 
that  Tarn?  Wlio  belongs  strictly  in  theconstniotioo  to  the  accessory  propo- 
aiWon,  and  should  be  the  nominative  after  the  verb,  the  same  caaa  ks  tlie 
subject  noun  j^  since  it  eervea  aa  a  noun  complementary  fo  the  verb.  In  the 
usual  language  of  the  graramariona  the  verb  to  be  has  the  fame  case  after  it 
which  goes  before  it.  This  rule  ia  violated  in  the  example  above,  in  all  tl:e 
three  gospels,  by  oni-  translators.  Tyndale  and  Oranmer  have  given  the  cor- 
rect grammatical  constrnetion  in  Luke,  but  the  flilse  English  ocouvs  in  tJieir 
transktions  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Tlie  vei«ona  of  Geneva  and  Eheiine,  like 
the  authorized,  employ  the  false  oonstmotion  in  all  the  gospels.  All  those 
learned  men  were  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  use  of  the  infinitive  and  accnaa- 
tiva  in  the  original  Greek,  not  adverting  to  the  fact  that  they  iiad,  very 

themf    (8)  lUnstratetyesamplea.    <!>)  Is  this  it  common  conatruolion  in  out  kngn^TO ! 
And  whnt  romarli  Is  moilo  In  r^crenco  to  tbe  Latiu  limgunga  f 

(10)  EopcBt  what  ia  said  of  iotom^u™  scocasorioa,  nnd  llinitraio  liy  exiimplea.    (1 1) 
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(19)  Vei'ials  are  of  coui-se  suseeptible  of  tliia  species  of  modifica- 
tion as  weU  as  thdr  kindred  verbs.  (See  gTS:  82-41.)  Examplps, 
Hearing  tTiat  you  had  obtained  mm  qf  that  imttei;  I  Jiavo  oaUed 
npon  you,  Knowing  that  he  is  a  good  mmi,  I  have  reoommenfleil  him 
to  you,  "  The  worid  would  then  have  tUe  means  of  Mowing  how 
many  t/ifj/  we  ;  ibIio  they  .we  ;  and  of  what  value  tlieir  opinions  may 
!«,"  &o.— Burke. 

(13)  PuwcTUATioH. — Tie  objective  accessory  is  not  nsuaTy  separa- 
ted by  interpunction ;  though  the  usage  in  tliis  matter  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, perfectly  consistent,  ivliea  the  word  (/njipi-eeedes  tlie  accessory. 
When  tliat  Ls  not  introduced,  the  comma,  we  tliink,  is  never  used. 

EsBECiSES  I.  II.  &c.— CoDstrnct  compound  profositiona  with  ob- 
jective accessory  modifications.  Construct  a  number  of  propositions 
in  two  forms,  first  with  aa  accessory  for  objective,  and  second  with 
an  infinitive  and  accusative  preceding  it.  The  following  among  other 
verbs  admit  this  latter  oohsti-uction  and  may  be  employed  in  construct- 
ing these  propositions  of  double  form.  Aeknamledge.^  admit,  Mieve, 
hnaw,  prow,  mppoae,  suspect,  thini^  warrant. 

§  108.  SuBSTAinrvE  Accessokt  Paopositios  expubssive  op 
pyRPOSE. — A  proposition  is  often  employed  to  mo(Ufy  a  verb  in  the 
same  way  as  we  employ  tlie  infinitive  of  purpose.  {See  §  77.)  {2) 
This  species  of  a<Messory  proposition  is  preceded  by  the  conjunctive 
THAT,  which  cannot  here  be  omitted,  as  in  flie  case  of  the  objective 
accessory  proposition.  (3)  We  can  express  the  connection  of  such 
Mcessories  witb  the  principal  proposition  more  emphatically  by 
using  the  words  m  order  that  before  them,  instead  of  the  simple 
that.    (4)  Examples,  I eat,TUAT I niatf  live ;  or,I eat,is  onnBRTHAT 

proporly.  in  a&:oYiimi)da)aon  to  tlie  English  idiom,  ndopted  tho  nccessory 
proposition  instead  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Greek  conati'notion.  In  traua- 
Inting  the  pnaaage  in  Matthew,  Widif  has  followed  cloaely  the  Greek  and  latjn 
idiom  ".irawnseien  jemetoba!"  Here  'Wwrn"  is  correctly  uaed,  as  tlie 
accusative  me  pcaoedes  to  ho;  but  in  translating  tho  aaine  worils  in  tlin 
other  gospels,  lie  fiilla  iiito  Ilia  same  mistake  with  the  other  translaku* 


lepeai  the  ratnnrka  in  tetbreneo  to  the  preealiiiK  asanjplo.     (IB)  "RsiieaS,  tho  rometk  a^boiit 

(13)  Whatlsaaldofpunctllatlon? 

5  108,  (1)  Whnl  aeosaorjis  nest  ODnsUeted  •    (2)  By  what  ivord  is  11  filivajj  iitwe.W  t 
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/  may  live.  TaniyiS  lahois,  that  he  may  obtain  bread  ;  or,  James 
labors,  in,  order  that  he  may  obtain  h-ead.  This  boy  studies  dili- 
gently,  that  he  may  become  learned  and  useful^^^in  order  that  he  may 
become  &c. 

(5)  The  injlnitive  of  purpose  is  often  employed  instead  of  tliis  species 
of  accessory  ;  thus,  Ee  laJioTS  to  obtain  bread.  Tills  is  a  less  formal 
and  less  empbatie  mode  of  espressing  the  tlionght.  (6)  The  infinitive 
of  purpose  may  he  considered  as  a  substitnte,  or  iin  abtreviated  form 
of  tlie  accessory  of  piu^pose.  (J)  We  innst  take  cai'o  not  to  cocfoand 
this  Bpeoiea  of  accessory  proposition  with  the  objeotive  accessory,  from 
which  ifcisentirelydistinct.  (8)  la  this  modification  the  determinative 
THAT  is  indispeusahle,  and  is  always  more  emphatic,  since  it  stands 
instead  of,  and  represents  in  oedee  that;  and  this  oiroamstenoe  may 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  objective  accessory. 

(9)  The  remwt  made  in  the  preceding  section  in  reference  to 
verbals,  applies  equidly  here. 

(10)  PnKcnrATiOH.— This  accessory  is  generally  separated  by  a 
comma,  btit  usage  in  this  case  is  not  perfectly  settled. 

§   100.  SUBSIABTIVB  ACCESSOBY  MoDIFIOATlOS  OF  A11JECTIVE8. 

— (1)  A  substantive  accessory,  or  rather  an  accessory  analogoiis  to 
the  noun  with  a  preposition,  is  frequently  used  to  modify  a  certain 
desciiption  of  adjectives.  For  example,  "I  am  not  worthy  that 
thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof." 

(3)  The  adjectives  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modification  are 
generally  such  as  express  a  condition  of  mental  feeling,  and  the 
aocessoi'y  preceded  by  that  conjunctive  iadicates  the  object  which  this 
condition  of  mind  regards.  (8)  We  may  enumerate  among  these  adjec- 
tives conmovs,  uncotiscioiis,  Tieedfvl,  heedless,  ignoraait,  mindful, 
unmindful,  though^l,  unthougK^l,  unlMnMng.  Esamples,  Thii 
man,  oossoioca  that  he  has  acted  ^urnnffvlly,  weoids  hUformm'  com- 
panions.  .  The  otiier,  uncansciom  ihat  he  has  done  wrong,  esMbitS  the 
aspect  efinnoecnee.  (5)  In  constructing  compound  propositions  of  this 
kind,  the  adjective  and  its  modifying  accessory  ai'o  very  often  first 

(SJ  What  mDdlflaation  Is  often  employed  luateadof  tbtsaecessarj'?  (6)  Kcpeat  tbe  m- 
omrk  about  the  inSnilive  of  pnrposa  (T)  Eepeat  Iha  csntlon.  {8)  How  niaj  It  bo  aiBtin- 
galshed  from  the  otjcoatsacKSSoiyf    (»)  What  Is  aalil  about  verbal! ?    (10)Puo(jtnatlcpn? 

S 109.  (1)  Describe  tlio  ncoesorj-  whidi  modifles  ailjMtLycsi. 

(3)  Dssetibe  tlie  a4jectivca  which  ore  euscaiifible  of  this  moiimcallon.    (3)  Ennoienrte 
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disposed  of  in  the  airangemeiit ;  then  foHows  the  principal  pi-oposition, 
tha  ai^ective  modiSed  hy  t]ie  accessory  serving  to  complete  its  subject 
noun,  (6)  Examples :  Miti^l  that  the  duration  of  l{fe  ia  uTKertain, 
this  good  man  studies  to  he  always  pr^ared  for  death.  Heedful  that 
dangers  mrroutuied  him,  heptii^ued  his  march  with  reiltmbled  cauU&n. 
Ignorant  that  we  were  hU  hestJHend^  M  treated  us  as  his  woist  foe*. 
(7)  This  Wnd  of  snhstaative  accessory  proposition  is,  as  we  have  alreadj- 
intimated,  analogous  to  the  noun  and  preposition  used  in  modifying 
adjectives.  (8)  In  fact^  when  the  adjectives  enumerated  Qt>ove  take 
mrd-modi^caMom  (as  opposed  to  accessoiy  propositiou-modifloations), 
it  is  8  noun  and  preposition  which  they  take.  For  example  emisciovs 
ofinaocenee,  mindful  offmors,  heedlees  of  danger,  &e. 

(9)  There  are  some  other  simjiar  a^ective?  whi-ti  take  after  them 
an  accessory  of  1  e  s  me  fo  m  fo  nd  cate  not  t!  e  object  vhich  the 
condition  of  m  nd  oxj  re's  d  bj  them  e^irds,  b  t  the  oc  asion  or 
cause  of  this  condton  of  m  1  (10)  Such  are  onj-ow  grateful, 
ungrattful,  thanJcful  as?4imed  &o  Thus,  Am  otm  lliat  h  s  friend 
should  not  fail  m  his  efforU  he  de  oted  mmh  of  hut  etol  ^  sei'vice. 
"  The  humblest  peasant  is  ftn\  oas  that  so  ne  1  ttle  resj  ect  ay  be  paid 
to  his  remains."  Orat^l,  or  thanhful  that  he  was  now  rescued  from 
danger,  7ie  resolved  to  recompense  his  deliterer.  (II)  With  most  of 
these  last  adjectives  lecajise  may  be  used  aa  the  conjunctive  word,  and 
tlie  aoeessorios  which  modify  them  come  perhaps  rather  witiin  the 
class  which  we  call  adverbial  accessories,  since  they  express  the  clr- 
cnmstance  of  eaifsaUty. 

(13)  PosOTiTATios.— This  aocessoi7,  together  with  the  adjective 
which  it  modifles,  is  separated  from  the  principal  proposition  by  inter- 
pMnctioi). 

EsBiioisES  I.,  IL,  &c.- — Construct  compound  propositions  containing 
adjectives  mo3ified  by  accessories  of  the  kind  described. 

We  need  add  nothing  here  to  what  ]ias  been  already  said  about  tJie 
order  In  whldi  the  pupil  should  proceed  in  the  analysis  of  compound 
propositi<|n3  embracing  modifying  accessories,  save  to  remind  him  that 
the  accessory  should  be  analyzed  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
principal  word  wjiioh  it  modifies. 
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§  110.  OfAdjeotive  Aocbssoky  Pkopositjons. — (1)  Wenext 
proceed  to  eousider  t!te  adjective  accessory  proposition.  (2)  TLia 
kiad  of  accessory  is  generally  connected  with  the  woid  which  it 
modifies  ty  what  are  commonly  called  the  relative,  but  by  some 
with  greater  pi'opriety,  tlie  conjunctive  pronouns.  (3)  These  words 
perform  some  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  uoun  in  the  aceessoty 
proposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  the  connection  or  core- 
junction  between  it  and  the  word  in  the  principal  proposition  whicli 
it  serves  to  complete.  (4)  The  name  relative  has  been  given  to 
these  pronouns  because  they  relate  or  have  reference  to  another 
word  which  they  represent.*  (5)  This  word  is  usually  called 
the  antecedent,  because  it  ffoes  he/ore.  (6)  This  antecedent  word 
which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  represents,  is  the  word  which  tlie 
adjective  accessory  proposition  modifies  or  completes.  Sometimes  a 
iM'oposiiion  is  repi'esented  by  a  conjunctive  pronoun,  or,  in  other 
words,  serves  as  antecedent.  "  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
which  exdted  no  small  degi'ee  of  jealousy,"  ifec 

(?)  The  words  chiefiy  employed  as  simple  conjunctive  pronouns 
ai-e  leJio,  which,  and  that.  (S)  WIio  has  case  forms  exaetiy  as  tlie 
interrogative  who ;  namely,  a  genitive  case  whose,  and  dative 
3  whom.     (9)  The  declension  of  this  woid  may  be 

Nominative,        Who. 
Genitive,  Whose. 


exhibited  as  follows : 


e  tlint  tliey  relate,  or  liave  reference  to  a  noun,  is 
not  peonliar  to  this  class  of  proiionua ;  but  is  equnily  clinracteriBlJo  of  otber 
prouoTOiB,  (speciolly  of  iliose  of  tlie  third  peiMn.  Tlie  name  relative  pro- 
novma  is  not  therefore  ao  appropriate,  so  well  adopted  to  distingiiiah  tliese 
words,  as  tlie  noma  eotijjijtetive  pronouns  given  to  tliem  by  some  of  file 
French  grammariana.  This  latter  name  fully  indicates  the  double  function 
of  this  class  of  woi'da,  viz. :  that  of  prononn,  or  Mpreaentative  of  a  noun,  and 
thnt  of  connection  or  conjunction. 

(lia  [1)  WhatWodorsccessotyisneitconaiacredf    <2)  What  name  is  ^ven  to  tbe 
worfs  whleli  eonneot  this  BMessorr  wfth  tbfl  word  wlilcli  it  modiEcsf    (8)  Doacribe  tlie 

ODune?    (5)WhatlatbewordwIiLohlliocoiiJnnctivepronounrapreaen[scflllea?    (0)  Wlial 
(a  sniil  a[  tbe  unteceflent  f    la  it  olways  n  noun  f 

l7)EnBineralBtlie  Bimplo  conjiinellye  pronouns,    (3)  Wliat  foiiiiB  li.is  icAc  7    (9)  Se 
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Dative,  Wliom. 

Acciisaiive,  Whom. 

(10)  These  foims  ate  used  to  represent  both  singular  and  phirat 
nouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  case  forms  of  the  interrcgative 
who.     (See  §  98.) 

(11)  fFAJcA  has  no  variation  for  either  case  or  number.  Whose 
is  sometimes  employed  as  its  genitive,  borrowed  from  tolio.  Or 
perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  distinction  between  -who  and  iohick 
is  not  maintained  in  the  genitive.  (12)  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say 
that  whose  is  the  genitive  of  wkkh  as  well  as  of  who.  It  is  man- 
ifestly formed  ii'om  who,  not  from  which.  (13)  That  is  also 
invariable,  performing  the  function  of  nominative,  dative,  and 
accusative,  and  having  no  genitive  form.  (14)  The  only  genitive 
foi-m  among  the  three  simple  conjunctive  pronouns  ia  whose,  and  die 
use  of  this  as  a  genitive  of  which— -that  is,  the  use  of  it  when  any 
other  tlian  a  ratjonal  being  or  person  is  referred  to,  seems  to  be 
rather  avoided  by  fastidious  writers.  (15)  We  have,  however',  the 
most  respectable  authority  for  using  it  in  referring  to  things  not 
personal,  that  is,  not  capable  of  taking  part  in  diacoui-se.  We  have 
a  well  known  example  in  the  commencement  of  tlie  Pai'adise  Lost, 

"  Of  man's  fii'st  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste,"  <fec. 
"Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  made  an  itnaffe   of  gold,  whose 
height  was  threescore  cubits,"  &c  Dan.  8 :  1. 

Leaving  wlme  out  of  the  account,  the  distinction  observed  in  tlie 
present  use  of  tliese  pronouns  may  be  described  aa  folloivs :  (tfl)  IT/w 
and  its  accusative  vihmn  ai-e  employed  as  conjunctive  pronouns  to  i-e- 
pi-esent  pei-sons — those  who  hemg  endowed  with  reagon  and  speech  can 
take  a  part  in  human  discourse-— individually  and  plurally  (but  not 
collectively)  considered.  (17)  They  are  also  employed  to  i-epresont  the 
names  of  animals  when  personified,  as  in  fables ;  and  sometimes  per- 

pcnt  tlie  doolenBlon  of  loJa,    (10)  Eepent  ivlint  Ib  said  ol  Iha  slogulnr  nad  plmol  use  of  Uia 

(II)  WIihE  !fl  euii  of  uA(oS  In  Tetecenco  tocasefbrmsf  (12)  Isltsorreet  to  cull  wluKt 
(liegenlMveof  wliichf  {13|  Hns  Hoi  case  forms !  (14)  Hepant  tlia  temarfe  nboat  loJota 
(16)  HavewBfliithorityPiruiJngwScwelQspeakliigortliliigsuatperaoDalt    Giro esamplM. 

(Id)  Wliatissaiaof  tlieemploynwutof  icaoandiolonif    (IT)  Di.  tlioy  ever  jepreseiit 
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sonified  things  and  abslraotions.  (18)  Which  is  imw  used  only  to 
represent  nonpersonah,  that  is,  irrational  animals  and  ttinga  inanimate, 

(19)  Itia  also  used  to  represent  collective  nonns  (though  signifying 
assemblages  ofperiom),  when  they  imply  unity.  The  ooUeotiva  body, 
considered  as  a  unit,  though  made  up  of  persons,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
person.  Esamples;  The pi.vxx'WBionJirat elevated Mmtopou>er has dnoe 
denmneedMm.  T!ie  Ji.Tisir,'^BiaB he  led  tovietoryiwasstrongh/  attaehea 
to  him.  (30)  Which  is  also  nsed  to  represent  nouns  signifying  persons, 
when  only  the  word,  or  name,  or  character  is  referred  to,  not  the 
person,  Examples :  You  call  him,  an  oppkbssoe  <^  the  poor  and  the 
weai,  wnion  is  the  worst  Tiome  you  could  give  him.  "  Tliat  was  the 
work  of  H^od,  which  is  but  another  name  for  cruelty." 

(31)  In  the  earlier  naage  of  our  language,  which  was  employed  to 
represent  persons  as  well  aa  nonpersonah.  (22)  Thus  it  is  employed  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  authorized  version,  and  in  the  versions  oi 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  and  in  those  published  at  Geneva  and  at 
Eheims.  OmfatJisr  which  tirtmheaveia.  (28)  Tlie  distinction  estab- 
lished in  the  present  usage  of  our  language  between  who  and  whicA 
contributes  to  perspicuity.  Who  and  whom  always  by  their  very  form 
indicate  that  the  reference  is  to  the  names  of  peraoM,  and  whieh  that 
the  reference  is  to  itonpersortals— to  animals  or  inanimate  tilings. 

(34)  That  is  used  to  represent  the  names  both  of  persons  and  things. 
It  may  be  considered  as  tlie  universal  relative  or  eon^unetice  pronoun, 
filling  the  place  of  botii  who  and  vihich.  (25)  But  as  tlie  nse  oiwlio  of 
which  gives  gi-eater  clearoeas  to  the  reference,  the  one  limiting  it  to 
BEj'So/M,  the  other  to  noiipcrsonah,  the  employment  of  these  words  is 
to  be  preferred,  except  wljere  their  frequent  recurrence,  or  some 
awkwardness  of  expression  oonneeted  with  their  use  renders  the 
employment  of  the  lees  definite  that  preferable.  {See  additional  obser- 
natiom  on  the  pronouns  who,  ■which,  tifav,  §  159,) 

[  The  gi-ammarians  have  ennmerated  certain  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  that  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  who  or  wMo/t.  We  give  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  said,  pai-tly  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Crombie 
and  Dr.  Bullions. 


(Srj  WbatiSBOiflof  tho  oso  of 
(Bi)  MenUon  tio  eiKnple.    (28)  Ta 

(311  WhBtls6rf,lofWn<r    (=5) 
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_  (26)  1st.  Th^t  ia  used  after  who  or  wliicJi  (eitliei'  oonjuuctive  or 
mterrogatiYe)  has  been  akeady  empJoyed  in  the  seateace  to  avoid  a 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  same  sound.  But  fliis  change  from  ioJia 
or  M  to  (A«(ouglit  not  to  be  admitted  in  a  sei^ies  of  accessory  pro- 
positions  modifying  the  same  nonn;  the  same  antecedent  ought  to  be 
always  represented  in  audi  a  series  by  tlie  same  pronoun  Thus  it 
n-ould  be  improper  to  say,  The  man  nuxt  fears  God,  and  who  low  hi, 
neighbor.  We  ought  to  employ  either  -who  in  both  cases,  or  that  in 
both  cases. 

2d.  That  is  usually  employed  to  represent  nouns  mtdifiod  bv 
a^ectivesin  the  superlative  degi-ce;  as,  "He  is  the  wmst  man  that 
ever  lived."  jilso  to  represent  noons  modified  by  the  words  same  <dl, 
^ery;  and  generally  to  represent  those  modified  by  the  detenuinative 
adjectives  any,  wu,  sonte. 

8d.  When  the  conjunctive  is  to  represent  two  antecedent  nouns, 
tUe  one  sigmfymg  ]>erson3  and  the  other  nonperaonals,  that  is  employed  ■ 
as  "  the  man  and  tlie  horse  that  passed  us,"  ' 

4tli.  rM(  is  sometimes  employed,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  wU 
St'Smidst.]  ^'°'"'  ^'"^'  '^  ^''^  ""''  '^'^  '^"*  ^'^  ^^^ 
§  111.  We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  adjective  ac- 
cessory proposition,  and  the  varioiis  functions,  besides  that  of 
con-Mcting,  which  the  conjunctive  wokIs  perform  in  it.  It  will  be 
more  convenient,  after  illustrating  the  use  of  these  chief  conjunctive 
pronouns,  to  consider  the  other  words  which  serve  purposes  some- 
what similar. 

(I)  Adjective  accessory  propositions  perform  functions  similar 
both  to  descriptive  and  determinative  adjectives.  (2)  That  is  to 
say,  in  other  woi'ds,  propositions  of  this  kmd  are  eniployed  either  to 
describe  the  object  expressed  by  the  noun  which  they  modify,  or  to 
render  the  object  more  determinale—or,  still  in  other  words,  either 
to  express  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  object,  or  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  speaker  chooses  to  limit  the  modified  name 
(See  %  m  11,  et  seq,) 

(3)  We  subjoin  esainplesof  botii  kinds  of  accessories  for  tlie  purpose 
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of  illustration.  TMmm.yino  13  always  idle  U  a,  lurdm  to  Ums6l/,am 
imless  to  th£  community.  The  accessory  proposition  "  laho  is  ahsaya  idle" 
is  hai'e  descriptivo  of  "  the  man."  The  loy  who  btahbs  FOEBMoai  u  tlie 
eon  ofour/riend.  Here  who  Uands/oremoat  is  an  accessory  employed  not 
to  describe,  but  to  determine.  It  espressos  no  attribute  belonging  to  the 
boy,  but  amply  indicates  to  the  hearer  what  boy  the  speaker  intends, 
[(4)  We  might  divide  d^eHptke  accessory  propositions  into  two 
classes,  one  including  those  which  describe  an  object  by  predicating 
oneofitsinherentiinalitaesjanothe!-,  those  which  describe  the  object  by 
predicating  of  it  a  particular  action.  (5)  The  first  chiss  corresponds 
with  the  descripfiiie  adjeoUve,  tlie  latter  with  the  participle  employed 
to  modify  nouns.  (6)  The  first  class  is  formed  by  the  employment  of 
the  verb  to  he  with  a  deacnptite  adjective,  the  seoond  by  the  use  of  the 
other  verbs,  or  of  the  verb  to  U  with  a  pai-ticiple.  (7)  The  man  who 
isiDLf^isaMrdeittoMmaelf,  is  an  example  of  the  first  class;  Thomam. 
who  cosstahtly  labobs  to  do  ooon  deserves  wtmersal  o^roiation, 
is  an  example  of  the  seoond.  (8)  Bnt  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in 
grammatical  analysis  to  attend  to  a  distinction  like  this,  which  has  re- 
ference to  the  subject  m/itter  rather  than  to  the /mm  of  the  accessory 
proposition.  (9)  We  notice  it  here  merely  to  show  the  close  analogy 
subsisting  between  this  whole  class  of  accessories  and  the  different 
kinds  of  adjective  niodiScations.*] 


»  That  the  ftmelioii  -which  this  kind  of  Hccessory  pevfoi'ios  is  tiie  soma 
with  tlint  which  tlie  adjective  performa,  may  bo  shown  more  directly  by 
seleoting  eases  in  whidi  an  aecesaoi^  pTOpoation  and  a  oorreapoDdiag  adjec- 
tive form  eqnivalenl,  01'  neai'ly  equivalent  modificationa.  For  example ;  Ths 
aisviard  wno  ja  FArrnroL  deserves  tommendaiiot,  and.  The  faithfui.  steward 
deserves  cmnmstidation  are  nearly  equivalent  expreSMons.  The  first  of  these 
modes  of  expreaaon  ia  more  foiTnal,  more  stiff,  and,  when  it  is  wished  to  call 
speiual  attention  to  the  dsscripUon,  more  emphatic.  This  epedes  of  modiflca- 
tion  (by  an  acoeaaoL7)  likely  had  place  in  langnogo  before  adjectives  were 
employed  otti'ibulJvely.  We  suspect  that  the  adjective  modification  is  a  refine- 
ment OQ  the  adjeu-the  aecessory  modification-^  mei-e  abbreviation  rt  the 
accessory,  always  implying  a  suppi-easad  predication.  In  the  preaont  usage 
of  laogunge,  when  we  liave  a  desoripfive  adjeotira  fo  express  an  attribute, 
we  generally  employ  it  attributively— without  the  formality  of  predieatiou ; 
*\oept  when  it  Is  neoeaaory  for  eome  reason  to  givo  peculiar  foi-ca  to  the 

[(4)  ime  H-hBt  classfs  might  aflji 
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"Wo  have  given  examples  of  aooesaorieawith  the  conjunetwe  who  for 
subject ;  we  now  mbjoin  esamples  of  the  use  of  ^hich  and  that  for  tha 
Eame  purpose.  (10)  "  That  landscape  v,MchJllU  iJie  trmiell^  mthrap. 
ture,  js  regardei  with  indifference  hy  him  ^ho  sees  it  every  day  from 
}us  wmdow."  "  The  sweetest  sounds  that  art  can  combine,  lose  much 
of  their  effect  tipon  an  ear  that  (which)  Is  perpetually  listening  to  me- 
lody "  The  most  costly  luxuries  that  can.  had  the  board  of  opulence 
are  but  bread  to  him mSa  makes  them  his  daily  menJ."  "The  brilliant 
lustres  thit  (better  v^hich)  illumbuiU  the  h^se  ofpubUe  mt^-tain-ment, 
ai-eno  more  toan  sober  daylight  fo  him  w7«.  passes  all  his  evenings 
there.  (11)  The  accessory  propositions  intended  for  illastration  we 
Imve  marked  by  the  use  of  italics. 

(19)  Eemsbk.— The  learner  may  observe  that  the  author  has  em- 
ployed that  on  two  occasions,  with  gi-eat  propriety,  to  represent  an 
antecedent  modified  by  a  superlative ;  "  The  sweefesi  sounds  tUt "  and 
The  mo^t  Mith,  luxuries  K&ii."  In  other  places  he  has  employed  (Mi 
whore  wmh  wes  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 

(18)  The  accessory  propositions,  ivhlch  we  have  marMl  above,  all 
serve  to  modify  the  subject  noun  of  the  principal  proposition  (U) 
But  aa  accessory  of  this  kind  may  be  used  to  modify  a  noon  -which  Is 
ifaolf  employed  in  a  subordinate  function,  as  a  complement  of  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition.  (15)  Of  this  we  have 
examples  in  the  passages  introduoad  above  as  examples.  The  acoesso- 
ncs,  "  Who  sees  it  every  day  from  his  window,"  "  That  is  perpetnallv 
listenmg  to  melody,"  "  Wbo  maies  them  his  daily  meal,"  and  "  Who 
passes  all  his  evenings  there,"  all  modify  noun  with  pri^iUon  oom- 
plemente ;  namely,  the  first,  third  and  fourth  Urn  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position, and  the  second  <m  ear  preceded  also  by  a  preposition.  (17)  In 
a  word,  the  adjective  aocessoiy  proposition,  like  the  adjective,  may  be 
employed  to  modify  a  noun,  in  whatever  function  that  noun  may  be 
employed,  whether  in  a  principal  or  in  an  accessory  proposiiion.  (18)  It 
modilisation,  and  then  we  can  employ  the  MOesaory.  Eiit  when  we  hava  to 
dcscnb«  a  person,  or  any  object  by  an  «.(w«,  we  i,re  gene.-ally  obliged  to 
liavo  reeonrse  to  an  adjective  aeoessoiy  proposition. 


"5  employed.    (18)  Eepent  the  BabatanM  of  the  MntJon. 
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is,  however,  eoutrai'y  to  the  principles  of  good  taste— tlestniotive  both 
of  perspicnity  and  harmony— to  employ  these  aoee^ories  too  lavishly 
in  the  modification  of  nouns  used  in  accessory  propositions  ;  especially 
in  accessory  propositions  connected  themselyes  to  their  principal  by 
a  conjunctive  pronoun. 

ExEEOiSEsI.,  II.,  &c. — Write  compound  propositions  of  the  above 

§  1-12.  Accessories  in  which  the  Conjunctive  Prosoun 
PERFORMS  A  MoDiPYiNG-  Function. — (1)  Hitherto  we  liave  called 
attention  only  to  tlie  eases  in  which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  serves 
OS  subject  noun  of  the  accessory  proposition,  (2)  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  conjunctive  pronouns  perform  not  only  tbe  function  c 
subject  noun,  but  also  most  of  the  other  functions  of  nouns  in  the 
accessory  adjective  proposition.  (3)  They  perform  the  sevei'al 
functions  of  olgeciive  fmdificatim,  of  genitive  or  possessive  modi- 
ficatim,  of  noun  mid  prepoailicm,  modification,  and  -sometimes, 
perhaps,  of  dative  modification. 

We  call  attention  first  to  examples  of  the  conjunctive  or  relative 
pronoun  (as  it  is  most  commonly  called)  employed  as  objective  modi- 
flcatioa  to  the  verb  in  the  accessory  proposition,  (4)  I  am,  much 
pleaded  with  the  gentUman  whom  ym  introduced.  The  hoolc  which  you 
lought  ia  mperior  to  mine.  Or,  The  look  that  you  lougU  is  mperi^r 
to  mine.  "They  follow  an  adventurer  whom,  they  fear,  and  obey  a 
power  lahicli  they  hate ;— we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love,"— (ma 
serve)  "  a  God  whom  we  adore." 

Ebmakk.— (5)  In  this  form  of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition, 
tie  objective  conjunctive  pi-onoun  is  often  suppressed,  especially  in  col- 
loquial discourse.  (This  suppression  is  more  common  in  our  language 
than  in  any  other  which  we  know.)  (6)  Thus  we  may  say,  The  look 
you  l(tttght  yesterday  ia  leauUfitl,  The  mm,  lee  mw  this  mdmijig,  in- 
stead of  T!te  look  WHICH  you  honght,  and  The  man  whom  m  saw,  &c. 
(7)  In  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  snch  accessory  propositions,  it  is 
proper  that  the  suppressed  conjnnclave  accnsative  shonld  be  pi-at  sup- 
plied.   (8)  The  suppression  of  a  conjunctive  pronoun,  when  it  serves 


Slia(l)TowlmtE«eof 
Doea  the  pronoun  perlljnn  o 
modarLngrunetioiiawliLoliU 

(4)  niusttate  UiB  ohjeotlv 

eismflea.  (T)  Wliat  i!  rocmJ 

tbB  coEjnnelivl 

1  prononn  hM  our  attsntion  been  oo 
In  aMCBBOijpropoalttonat    (3)  Eo 

nounbyes-mplea. 
(0)  lUnstrsto  Uie  fort  atalefl  In  tii 

nfineat    (S) 
nmerate  Uw 

eren,«kbj 
(S)  WM  l> 
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sny  otlier  function,  except  that  of  objective,  is,  we  believe,  very  rare, 
and  not  to  be  imitated.* 

(9)  The  suppression  of  tUe  objective  pronoan,  oi^ht  to  be  very 
cautiously  iised,  even  in  famiiiar  style.  This  suppression  is  still  more 
rarely  proper  in  elevated  style.  It  can  never,  ivith  propriety,  take 
place,  except  wlien  the  word  which  the  pronoun  represents — the  sn- 
tecedect — ooraes  immediately  before  the  aooessoi'y  proposition,  (10) 
If  modifying  woi-ds  follow  tlie  ffnfece&nJ  and  disconnect  itftom  tbe 
accessory  proposition,  the  conjunctive  pronoun  must  be  expressed. 
(11)  Thus,  we  could  not,  ivithout  gross  impropriety,  suppress  the  con- 
junctive lehom  in  a  compound  propositiou  XJse  the  following:  ThevAjf 
distinguished:  iy  hu  foppish  dress  and  eaaggeHng  maniiee  wnoM  we 
met  last  might  ia  Mr.  A.  Nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  perspicuily 
to  drop  vMeh  in  the  following  asseiiion  :  The  picturea  of  the  great 

masters  wAieh  we  saw  yesterday,  have  been  purebred  by  Mr.  B . 

Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  conjunctive  vilunn  in  the  two  following 
csainples :  "  Which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  ;  whom  we 
preach,"  &c.  "I  speak  here  of  suohasretdn  tiie  feelings  of  humanity; 
wAom  misfortunes  have  softened,"  &c.  See  below  §  117,  the  observa- 
tions respecting  the  oollocation  of  the  ai^ective  accessory  proposition. 
EsEEOiBEs  I.,  n.,  &c. — Form  compound  propositions  with  accesso- 
ries liaving  the  conjunctive  pronoun  aa  objective  raodifloation. 

(12)  Next,  we  give  ezamplea  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  employed 
as  genitive  case  modification  in  the  accessory  propositiou.  We  have 
six  examples  in  the  following  lines  :— 

"  Happy  and  worthiest  of  esteem  are  those 
Whtse  words  ai'e  bonds,  whose  oaths  are  oi-ncles, 
W7iOse  love  sincere,  wlioae  thoughts  iramacolate. 
Whose  tears  pore  messengers,  sent  from  the  heart. 
Whose  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth." 

•  Mr.  G.  Bi'owQ  has  adduced  the  following  esainpieB  of  the  oniiesion  of 
the  conjunctive  pTOuonii  na  subject  of  the  aoeessol'j:  "This  is  the  worst 
thing — could  happen." 

"In  tliis 'tis  God— directs,  in  llmt  'tis  man,"— Pope. 
The  place  of  the  pronoun  is  marked  by  a  dash  (— ).    Mr.  Brown  jnstly  re- 
mnrka  tlint "  tlie  oniisaion  of  the  relative  in  the  uorainntive  oai^,  ia  inekgnnt." 

Mid  o(  tliB  sappifsslon  of  cnnjiinotiv 

Lunetlve  pronoan  inuBt  be  esprosscil. 
(IS)  Give  ssflmplcE  of  tlio  a.iijHiiol 
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"A  religion  whose  origin,  is  divine."  'Tor  there  stood  Ijy  ine 
this  niglit  tlie  angel  of  God,  vihose  I  am,  and  ivhoin  I  serve," 
(!8)  Thera  is  in  this  Inst  example  a  peculiar  Buppreaaon  of  the  noon  oom- 
plementarjof  the  verb  am — the  word  to  which  wAfls*  serves  as  genitive 
modification.  The  word  s^J^arei  is  iw/pUed  in  whose,  and  to  be  m,p2ylied, 
whea  we  analyze  the  accessory  propoMlJon. 

EsEEOiSES  I.,  II,,  &c, — Give  a  number  of  compound  propositions 
with  accessories  in  which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  serves  as  genitive 
niodificatioa. 

(14)  The  conjunctive  prononu  ia  employed  with  a  preposition  as 
noun  mA.  preposition  modifioHtion,  sometimes  of  nouns  and  acljectives, 
and  very  often  of  verbs.  (15)  Examples;  Tlie  adventurers  os.  whom 
he  was  ehiqf,  wei-e  surprised.  Theparty  of  wmon  Tie  is  leader,  cannot 
suooeed.  In  these  examples  "q/'Mton"  modifies  the  noun"c/s«/"' 
and  "  of  lehieh"  the  noun  "  leader.'"  (16)  It  ia  nsual  to  employ  the 
pi-ononn  and  preposition,  not  the  genitive  case  modification,  when  the 
noun  modified  is  separated  from  the  pronoun  by  other  parts  of  the 
aec^sory  proposition.  Thus  the  nouns  c/w'^and  leadm'  above,  being 
nouns  torfyHeiaentary  of  tlie  verba  in  the  respective  accessory  proposi-' 
tions,  talie  their  place  naturally  after  the  verb,  and  so  are  separated 
from  the  pronoun  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  accessory. 
(IT)  But  when  the  ■"modified  noun  comes  immediately  after  the  con- 
junotive  prononn,  as,  S<i\  instance,  when  it  ia  anbjeot  noun  of  the  ac- 
cessory proposition,  the  genitive  whose  ia  used,  not  the  pronoun  and 
preposition,  especially  when  the  pronoun  represents  a  person.  Tills 
is  exemplified  above  under  the  conjunetive  pronoun  employed  as  geni- 
tive modifiention. 

ExEKOisE. — Similar  to  the  last. 

(18)  We  give  the  following  aa  examples  of  tlie  conjunctive  pro- 
noun and  preposition  employed  to  modify  an  adjective  in  the  accesso- 
ry proposition.  "  "Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  (?««." 
"  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.''''  "  That  which  is  luxury  to 
him  (a  whrm  it  is  new,  is  Done  to  those  to  wham  it  is  faraiUar.'' 

EsEEOiSE, — Furnish  propositions  of  this  form. 

(19)  Examp'es  of  conjunctive  pronouns  and  prepositions  modifying 


{181  E3P0» 

t  ths  r^^^k  io  rd^..=.  t.  U,«  l«t  e^mpK 

{14)  What 

ironoun  Willi  aprepoalUont 

po)  Gl™  esai 

aples  or  tlie  promnm  nad  preposIUop  mndifyin; 

;nno,ii..    116)  WLenis  it 

{lT)WbCTao 

J  Uie  pTonoun  nnd  preposition!    riiistnle  by 
1V6  emplor  tLe  genitive  loSoM  f 

Ihc  examples  given  above. 

(18)  Give  e 

jnmples  of  the  pnmonn  mid  preposlUon  ussd  lo  n 

^odll>-  ortlectivoi 

(IS)Gl(QC 

jnm^les  of  tlio  praionn  and  preposition  niodllj'iii 

IS  thoreib  of  lliB  accessory. 
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iho  vert  in  the  aocesaorj  proposition  ooenr  in  sucli  numboi's  that  it  is 
iUmost  SQporflnoas  to  present  any  in  tliia  place.  "  They /or  lolum  ive 
labor,'"  &0,  The  world  in  waioH  we  aojouns  is  not  oinr  homA  The 
Bdng  bi  whom  we  aeb  peoteoted,  m  whom  we  liyjj,  is  eternal. 

(20)  That  as  a  relative  is,  we  believe,  never  naed  witli  s  preposi- 
tion iefare  it;  perhaps,  heoanse  it  might  be  confounded  with  that, 
the  determinative  snbstaatively  employed  with  a  preposition  pi-eceding 
When  a  preposition  is  to  precede,  we  must  employ  whom  to  represeni 
persom  and  which  to  represent  nonpei-ionah.  When,  the  arrangement 
is  changed  BO  that  the  preposition  is  separated  from  ilie  pronoun,  we 
can  employ  that,  as,  "  He  is  the  man,  tluit  you  were  acquainted  with. 
That  alone  witliout  a  preposition  sometimes  serves  the  pni-pose  of  a 
aoua  and  preposition  complement,  in  other  words,  is  equivalent  to 
which  with  a  preposition;  thus,  Se  cannot  lehaoe  in  the  way  that 
you  Jiehave^Se  eawwt  lehave  in  th^  way  m  wracn  you  lehwce. 

ExEEOisBS. — A  ^ven  number  of  compound  propositions  to  be  con- 
structed having  accessories  in  which  the  verb  is  modified  by  the  con- 
junctive pronoun  and  a  preposition. 

(31)  Of  the  conjraictive  pronoun  employed  as  a  dative  modification, 
in  the  accessory  proposition  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  ex- 
amples. "We  can  readily  find  examples  in  which  the  pronoun  is,  we 
holieve,  really  a  dative,  as,  The  master  whom  you  serve;  the  lawt 
WHioH  Vie  obey.  But  the  pronoun  thos  used  is  now  recognised  as  an 
accusative  and  the  verbs  as  actJve  verbs ;  though  this  recognition  can- 
not well  be  reconciled  witli  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  verbs  in 
our  language,  (fifes  §79,  note  pp.  319,  220.)  We  have  an  example  in 
Mehiel  31:  2  of  the  interrc^ative  whom  used  sia  dative  modification 
of  thoa^ective  like:  ^^wTtom  art  thou  lihe  in  thy  gi'eatness!"  la  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  "  to  whom  art  thou  lilte 
in  thy  glory !"  &c.  Such  expressions  as  the  man  whom  im  refused  ad- 
mittanee,  ai'C  perhaps  unsanctioned  by  good  usage.  We  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  use  a  dative  except  immediately  after  the  verb,  and  the  con- 
junctive pronoun  cannot  occupy  tliat  place  in  an  accessory  propositioii, 
as  we  shal)  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  collocation  of  the  con- 
junctive word. 

§  113,  Of  Explicative,  oe  Eprrnono  Awbctivb  AcoBssoKr  Peopo- 
HHioKS. — (1)  The  ai^ective  accessory  propositions  presented  in  our 

(SO)  Eepent  tli8  substaneo  of  what  ta  asid  of  ttie  oohjodcUvb  (fto(  emplojca  na  noun  and 
TrepwitiDU  modlScaUoD. 

J 118,  (1)  E81.^iit  Ihe  liUiodaDtoiy  rso.=rk.    (2)  Illn.trale  it  by  an  exmp!*. 
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examples  so  far  serve  us  essentifll  roodiflcationa  of  the  ^iitecedeut 
noun.  They  allesprefis  sometliing  indispensably  neceasai'y  totheenun- 
oiatiott  of  the  thought  declared  in  the  main  assertion  of  the  compound 
prapoaition.  (2)  Thug, when  we  say  The  youth  who  studibs  diliobntlt 
deserves  prake,  the  accessory  proposition,  who  stvdies  diligently,  is  an 
esseliljftl  part  of  the  snhjeot  of  Uie  principal  proposition.  It  is  not 
ycuth,  hut  the  youth  described  in  tlie  accessory,  that  deserves  praise. 
(3)  But  au  accessory  proposition  is  sometimes  employed  as  nierelj 
eigjUeative  of  the  antecedent,  sioiilarly  to  on  a^eotive  employed  as  a 
mere  epithet  and  not  essential  to  the  assertion  in  which  it  is  used.  We 
may  first,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  because  wo  have  notaHnded 
to  this  matter  in  treating  of  the  dea^pUze  adjeotite  raodifieati&n,  give 
an  esarople  of  tlie  adjecfivo  employed  as  a  mere  epi(fte(.  (4)  Soerateg 
THE  WISE,  inBoo<m,fellavicli'mtotkepre}udieeee/hisfell(HB-eitigens; 
or,  7?<,e  WISE  and  good  Socrates  fell  a  mefim ;  or,  Wish  cjwf  (tooD 
Sooratcs  /ell,  &c.  Here  wise  and  good  are  not  essential  to  render  the 
subject  capable  of  baying  the  predicate  in  the  proposition  asserted  of 
it:  tliey  merely  serve  as  epithets.  (5)  In  fact,  an  a^^ective  thus  em- 
ployed serves  to  add  something  aa  an  appendage  to  a  thonght  beyond 
what  is  mainly  expressed  in  the  proposition.  Thns  mse  and  g€>od  serve 
inthe  esample  above  to  express,  in  an  abridged  form,  two  thoughts  in 
reference  to  tiie  subject  Socrates,  distinct  from  that  formally  asst^ed ; 
yet  these  tljonghts  are  so  thrown  in  as  to  modify  in  some  manner  the 
principal  assertion,  tliongh  not  essential  to  it.  They  may  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  putting  Socrates  to  death,  or  they  may  heighten  the  regret 
felt  that  suoh  a  character  should  have  perislied  as  be  did,  according  to 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  as  exhibited  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  disconrse.  (6)  Adjectives  thus  employed  to  indicate  something 
without  which  the  proposition  wonid  stand  gramraaticaJly  complete 
and  logically  true,  are  called  epithets,  that  is,  (attribntes)  superadded 
or  put  to,  because  they  express  something  beyond  what  is  absolntely 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  the  assertion.  (T)  All  these  epithets 
may  be  regarded  as  expr^sing  a  kind  of  parenthetio  thoughts — 
thoughts  introduced  within  a  constmction  intended  mainly  and 
forma'ly  to  express  another  and  distinct  thought.  (8)  So  of  what 
has  been  nnnied  the  esplicative  acceseoi-y  proportion;   (it  might  wiib 

(3)  lo  wlal  oUier  wBr  are  ndjectivo  oMessortea  aometioies  miplojea  t  (<)  Glvannei- 
ample  of  nn  odjsctlve  dbucI  as  an  epitbet  O)  What  pTuposo  does  sn  adjecdve  thiiK  em- 
ploy&iserve?  IllnMrnte  by  Uie  example  alreiuly  jif  en.  (8)  Teil  what  la  said  in  rcforenfo 
In  thp  name  given  to  artjscUvce  thua  UB8<I.  (7)  How  mnj  nil  Iheao  epilheln  bo  irgnrdWt ! 
;S)  Acply  -ntmt  liaa  bean  sM  to  tho  si-pHsatize  or  epitlietic  ncccasoiy.    (»)  WliM  wnld 
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grant  [jropi'iaty  be  called  tbe  epitlietie-  accessory ;)  it  is  thrown  pareo- 
thetically  witliia  another  proposition  in  the  form,  but  without  tbe 
foree,  of  ft  modifying  aooessory.  (9)  In  fact,  if  regarded  strictly  as  a 
completing  aooessory,  it  would  often,  change,  or  injure,  or  destroy  the 
eense  of  the  compound  proposition,  (10)  Let  as  illustrate  this  by  an 
esample,  "  Man,  that  is  him  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days."  Here  the 
accessory,  "  Tliat  is  born  of  a  woman,"  is  merely  explieatvce  or  epithetie. 
It  expresses  a  thought  of  the  subject  man,  hstying  connection  with  the 
general  ti'ftin  or  drift  of  the  discoarse,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  man's  frailty  and  ti'ansiency.  But  it  does  not  express  an 
essential  complement  of  the  word  man  as  eubject  of  the  proposition 
"  Man  is  of  few  days."  In  this  assertion  the  word  man  is  used  numo- 
difled  in  its  unlimited  sense,  as  including  all  manhind.  It  is  not  limited 
01-  restricted  by  the  words  "  That  is  bom  of  a  woman,"  as  by  a  tnie 
mod^fyinff  accessory  proposition  essential  to  the  sense  of  the  principal 
proposition.  To  limit  the  word  man  by  this  accessory  we  must  plaoo 
before  it  the  sign  which  in  our  language  indicates  limitation  or  deter- 
niiaativeness,  and  thus  we  change,  or,  rather,  we  destroy  the  sense. 
In  fact,  by  treating  this  as  an  essential  modifying  accessory,  we  obtain  & 
oompoand  pTOposition  which  implies  an  absurdity.  Both  The  man  that 
is  Jjom  of  a  vioman  is  qf/ew  days  ;  and  The  nwa  that  are  horn  of  vtemen 
are  offem  days,  are  absurd  assertions;  since  tliey  imply,  according  to 
the  laws  of  our  language,  that  only  some  men  are  so  bom,  and  only 
such  ai'eof  few  days.  This  is  manifestly  not  the  meaning  of  tbe  words 
as  they  stand  in  the  original  quotatioa  There  a  well-known  ti'nth  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  perfectly  accordant  with  the  established  laws  of 
Iraguage. 

(11)  We  may  here  remark  that  in  the  written  language  this  kind 
of  e^lieathe  ov  epithetic  proposition  is  distinguished  by  the  punctu- 
ation. The  ordiuary  modifying  accessory  proposition  connected 
with  the  antecedent  by  a  eon}unctive  pronoun,  being  essential  to 
complete  it,  is  not  sepai-ated  from  the  principal  proposition  by 
commas  in  the  generality  of  modern  printed  books,  whereas  the  es-. 
plicatjyo  accessory  proposition  is,  or,  might  to  le,  separated  by  commas 
from  the  principal  pi-oposition,  (See  Appendix  on  Punctuation,  §  160.) 

(12)  In  a  ease  like  the  example  above  given,  the  accessory  is  also 
indicated,   as  we  have  incidentally  noticed,  by  the  fa^t  that  no 

Kctssoty  sboulit  be  con^dcred  ti  s  templetlxg 

le  Gubstacce  of  the  Lllnslmtlon. 

)mplcUng  and  espllcntlFe  accesSMj'  sro  aiatln- 
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determmatue  !■;  placed  before  tlie  word  man,  ■which  onght  to  bo  dont 
if  loiu  HDiQ  limited  or  restricted  by  the  accessory  proposition.  A 
determinative  —  generally  either  a  or  the,  sometimes,  for  gi'eater 
emfiiasis,  that,  is  placed  before  all  nouns  which  admit  of  a  determi- 
native ra  accoidanoe  with  the  usage  of  language,  when  these  nouns 
are  atrictfy  limited  by  an  ai^eotive  accessory  propoaition.  This 
circumstance,  however,  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  essentially 
modifying  accessory  from  the  explicative  accessory.  When  a  common 
eoncrete  noun  (the  class  chiefly  susceptible  of  determinative  modifi- 
cation) is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative,  we  may  safely  consider  the 
aocessoiy  as  merely  esplicative  or  epithetic,  but  when  such  nouns  are 
preceded  by  a  determinative,  we  cannot  conolode  that  the  (wcesBory  is 
not  merely  esplicative,  because  the  nonn  may  be  rendered  determi- 
nate by  something  else,  though  not  by  the  accessory,  and  may  on  this 
account  be  accompanied  by  the  determinative  sign.  Thb  mode  of 
indication  would  also  fidl  us  whenever  the  word  to  which  the  accessory 
is  attached  happens  to  be  one  of  that  class  which  does  not  take  & 
determinative,  (because,  naturally  and  necessarily,  always  determi- 
nate,) for  example,  proper  names,  generally  in  oar  language  ahtract 
fiotiM,  ana  personal  pronoum.  (13)  The  nature  of  the  accessory  must 
therefore  be  determined  by  the  sense.  Ko  rule  for  doing  this,  founded 
on  the  form  of  language,  is  of  universal  application.  (14)  If  fixed  rules 
of  punctuation  were  adopted  and  consistently  followed,  these  two 
kinds  of  accessories  might  always  be  distingoished  in  written  language. 

We  subjoin  some  exanJples  of  the  ^eplieative  accediory  for  the 
purpose  of  clearer  illustration, 

(15)  "  Ify  lord  of  Hereford  here,  wAom  you  call  Mng, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king. 

"Whom  yoQ  call  feing,"  is  in  this  place  to  be  regarded  as  B.pa- 
rimiAefitfespiicaiite proposition.  The  sense  of  Iheprineipal  proposition 
is  not  dependent  on  it.  It  was  not  alone  "as  called  king"  by  his 
foUowei-s,  that  Hereford  was  a  traitor.  His  treason  was  not  limited 
to  this  circumstanoe,  nor  is  it  as  displayed  or  indicated  by  this 
circumstance  that  the  speaker  here  asserts  his  ti-eason.  He  rather 
assBi-ts  him  to  be  a  traitor  in  despite  of  this  oircnmat-inoe,  (10)  In 
the  following  compound  proposition,  "God,  who  wftetli  above,  and 
presides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds,  is  mindiW  of  man," 


fclndsof  aocissoriM.    (IS)  now  most  th=  nMnte  of  Cbe  swwsorjbe  det*rmiQ 

a.n    (11) 

Wlint  Is  6sid  of  n  mollis  of  dotorminlrsit  in  written  limgniige  1 

(15)  Kcpcut  llio  eampio  l.ei'e  given  nnd  tlie  rsmjirka  mado  upon  It.    (10)  IIlu 

lattate  tha 

iistiiiction  betwosn  coinplctbg  and  espllcativs  nccQssoriiB  ij  ^  wconil  exomi.la. 
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ilio  two  acijoctive  accessoiy  proposittona,  "  who  sltteth  above,  anil 
presides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds,"  may  bo  considered,  if 
we  pleoae,  as  merely  esplicaUve  or  epithetic  But  in  the  propoaition. 
written  03  Dr.  Ohalniera  has  in  fact  written  it,  "  Ihe  God  who 
sitfeth  above,"  &a.  these  aooessories  beoome  eoseatiil  paita  of  the 
complete  subject  of  the  prhiolpal  proposition  * 

(17)  It  must  be  admitted  that  thd  lines  of  demaroation  between  the 
completing  and  tlie  epithetic  aeeemory  (and  the  sarae,  ■«  u  belie\  e,  miy 
be  said  of  the  completing  and  epithetic  ac^eetiw)  are  not  uln  jjs  pi.r 
fectly  clear.    To  illustrate,  by  an  example ; — 

"  O  pity,  great  Father  of  Liglit!  (then  I  cried) 
Thy  creature,  who  fein  would  not  wander  from  Thee  I" 
It  niiglit,  pei'haps,  be  a  question  here  to  which  class  of  accessories  we 
aliouid  refer  tiie  proposition,  "  Who  ftun  would  not  wander  from 
Thee!"  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
epithetic  accessories.  The  same  romai't  may  be  made  of  the  accessories 
in  the  following  compound  proposition  :— 

"  'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 
That  leads,  to  J>ewUder;  and  dalles,  to  blind,"  ifco. 

(18)  Tho  distinction  which  we  have  been  considering  may  be  tliought 
logical  rather  than  grammatical,  since  in  both  kinds  of  accessory  the 
form  is  cxaotiy  the  same.  We  admit  that,  except  in  the  use  or  omission 
of  the  determinatives,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  word  snsceptible  of 
that  limitation  which  a  determinative  indicitei,  the  distinction  is  not 
exhibited  by  any  thing  ia  the  stmctnre  of  our  langnage.  Bat  the 
distinction  deterva  the  notice  of  the  grammanan  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant variation  of  meaning  sometimes  involved,  and  it  demand  his 
notice  in  strict  grammatical  analysis,  as  frequentiy  ^ving  occasion 
either  for  the  employment  or  the  suppre^ion  ot  determinatives.  A 
simihr  distinction  may  be  traced  in  other  accessories  besides  the  ad- 
It  may  be  prescribed  as  an  esercise  to  advanced  students  to  furnish 

*  Whether  Dr.  ChalmeiB'  mode  of  expreawon  here  is  theologieaUi/  rad 
pMlos-:i)Meally  correct  is  another  qneetion.  The  fonii  of  the  propoatiou 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  iimy  be  a  God  to  whom  these  MccsMijes 
cannot  be  attributed  ;  whereas  the  term  God,  in  ita  higliest  sense  and  Chris- 
tian acceptation,  applies  onij  tothe  Ojw  Gi'eat  Being  who  "sittetii  above,"  Ac 

(n)  Repeat  Uiaranatk  in  reBjrence  lo  the  Meos  of  demaKBlion  belwoen  thsse  two  kindl 
■r  accessories  anH  Illustrate  b;  eiamples. 

(13)  Eepent  tie  snbstiinM  of  tic  remark  in  tefureQco  to  tliis  cliBtlnefJon  of  accessories. 
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examples  of  eompouQd  propositions  containiog  nn  cpithetie  acceasory. 
This  exercise  may  prove  more  diffioult  than  some  heretofore  prescribed. 
Let  tlie  learner  select  examples  from  older  writers,  as  examples  of  the 
explicative  aoeeEsory  are  more  freqaent  in  tbeni.  The  relative  is  often 
used  by  them  to  introdaoe  even  a  nevr  sentence,  as  it  is  employed  in 
Latin.  Abandaaee  of  aceeasories  of  this  kind  may  be  foand  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebi'ewB.    See  oh.  7 ;  27 ;  8:6;  9 :  3,  3,  4, 6,  S,  &o. 

§  114.  WnAi  EMPio^BD  AS  A  Eblative  oe  CoKJUBonvE  PnoNOinr, 
—(1)  "Weat  (really  tlie  neater  form  of  who,  and  originally,  like  it,  in- 
terrogatine)  is  also  employed  as  a  conjunctive  prononn,  bat  with  this 
pocaliarity,  that  it  performs  the  functions  of  a  noun  both  in  the  acces- 
sory, and  in  the  principal  proportion,  or,  in  the  usual  language  ci 
grammarians,  inclades  hoik  tJie  relatim  and  the  antecedent.  (2)  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  detei-minative  that  employed  anhstenUvely  In 
tlie  principal  proposition,  and  tehieh  in  the  accessory.  (3)  In  anaJyws 
some  resolve  every  what  of  tliis  kind  into  the  words  tlutt  whieh  as  the 
first  step,  and  then  snhstitate  the  analysis  of  that  whieh  for  the  analysis 
of  v!7iat.  (4)  This  mocle  of  proceeding  ia,  at  least,  nnneoesaary.  It 
seems  to  ns  improper  as  well  as  unnecessary,  since  it  implies  that  ivhai 
is  a  substitute  for  these  two  words,  or  used  inaf«ad  of  them,  and  there- 
fore that  the  nse  of  it  is  secondary  and  later  in  ori^n.  Tills  substitu- 
tion is  not  proved,  perhaps  cannot  he  proved. 

We  submit  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tie  uaa 
of  wftot  Keeping  these  in  view,  the  learner  will  more  readily  com- 
prehend our  remarks  on.  tlie  form  of  accessory  in  which,  ichat  ia  em- 
ployed. 

(a)  "  What  tlie  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
la  pride,  the  never-Ming  vice  of  tbois," 

(i)  "  What  obeys  reason  is  free." 

(e)  "  What  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace." 

{d)  "  Whai  thou  biddest  unargued  I  obey." 

(e)  "  What  He  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile  unfolded  into 

(/)  "  What  you  call  wisdom  they  esteem  madness." 
(g)  "In  what  I  have  done  I  have  consulted  your  interest." 
(5)  In  examples  (a)  (6)  (c),  wftaf  serves  as  subject  of  both  principal 

i  114.  (3)  Slnto  llio  peculiar  mnnner  In  wbioh  M*a«  Is  emplcj'ed  »b  a  conJnnctlTS  pro- 
noun.   (2)  To  what  two  words  I»  It  equitalentf    (S)  MeiitLon  tha  niMle  In  which  8onJ« 

<e)  StBta  the  pnrposes  wlileh  what  Eon-es  In  Esampla  a,  In  Example  i,&<^ 
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and  accessory  proposition ;  m  (d)  (e)  (/),  as  objoetive  itiodiScation  of 
the  verbs  i  a  both  proportions  (or  rather,  perhaps,  in  (d)  as  objective  in 
the  noeessorj  and  dative  in  the  principal) ;  and  in  (?)  it  forma  witli  in  a 
noun  and  preposition  modification  of  the  principal  and  objective  mo- 
dification of  the  aceeatory  proposition. 

(9)  There  is  another  and,  we  think,  a  better — a  more  philosopbica], 
as  well  as  an  easier  way  of  treating  compound  propositions  of  this 
kind ;  namely,  to  consider  leltat  as  connected  with  the  aooessopy  alone, 
and  then  to  regard  tbe  accessory  including  what  as  a  ewbatantim  acces- 
sory proposition,  or,  if  yon  please,  an  adjeoUve  accesaoiy  proposition 
employed  mAatantisely  (in  a  manner  analogons  to  the  adjective  em- 
ployed substantively),  tbe  accessory  performing  some  function  of  a 
aonn  to  tbe  principal  proposition.  (7)  By  way  ot  illnstration,  let  ns 
give  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  above  examples.  In  esample  (u)  the 
accessory,  "  What  the  wealt  head  with  sti'ongeat  bia=  rnlc","  consti- 
tutes the  subject  of  "  i»  "  (the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition).  In 
the  same  manner,  "  What  obeys  reason,"  and  "  What  wounds  liis  vir- 
tue," are  subjects  in  the  oomponnd  propositions  in  which  they  occnr. 
In  example  (d)  "  What  thou  biddest,"  modified  by  "  unargued,"  is  the 
oly'ective  (we  think, more  properly,  the  ifesttoe) modification  to  "obey" 
(tbe  verb  of  the  principal  proposition).  In  (e)  "  What  he  admired 
and  loved,"  is  objective  modification  to  the  verb  "an^iiJeiJ;"  and  in 
</)  "  What  you  call  wisdom,"  b  objective  motlificatioa  to  "esteem." 
In  esample  (g)  "  In  what  I  have  done,"  is  noun  and  proposition  modi- 
fication to  "have  consulted  your  interest." 

(8)  If  the  reader  will  attentively  consider  these  and  similar  exam- 
ples, and  especially  the  last,  in  which  wAdi(  is  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
he  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  for  agreeing  with  us  that  this  last  is  the 
preferable  niethod  of  analysis.  It  is  manifest  that  the  preposition  in 
influences  the  whole  accessory  and  serves  as  intermediate  between  it 
and  "have  consulted  your  interest,"  and  that  the  whole  thonght  ex- 
pressed m  the  accessory  stands  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
principal  proposition  as  a  single  noun  coming  ailer  in  would  stand  in  a 
simple  proposition.  (9)  The  analysis  of  this  kind  of  compound  propo- 
sitions IS,  it  we  adopt  this  mode,  to  he  conducted  exactly  according  to 
the  rales  given  for  conducting  the  analysis  of  compound  propositions 
having  at^stantive  accessories.    (10)  If  the  accessory  is  subject  of  tlie 


(6)  Eepeot  what  is  laiil  of  flnoth 

er«.j-oft™.Hn, 

1  what  relatlre 

oooara.    (T)  muslrate  Uili  malo  of 

relnat  anuTyalB  of  the  n 

boTe  exampias, 

(S)  EepMt  tbs  Bubstanee  of  ivhi 

>f  tbisrau.lEofanjilyst 

8.    (9)  What  11 

Mia  of  Uia  oidsr  of  conaoeUug  the  i 

uislpls?    (10)  St 

iitBtJioonierWtoota 

sryaa. 
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priaoipal  pr  jpositioa,  analyao  it  "when  the  sulyact  oonies  in  regular  or- 
der to  be  considered ;  if  the  acoessoiy  is  objective  or  nonn  and  prepo- 
sition modification,  let  it  be  analyzed  in  ?.t3  proper  place  wlien  it  cornea 
under  consideration  aa  n  pwt  of  tlie  predicate  of  the  principal  proposi- 

§  115.  Compound  EsLATivEa  abd  tdb  AcoEaaoBiBa  fobmed  bi 
TiiEtB  Help. — (1]  The  following  componnds  of  teko,  which  and  iohat, 
are  fonned  b  j  adding  to  them  the  words  eoer  or  so,  or  both  no  and  eter, 
whoeeer,  whoso,  whosoever;  viMcheter,  whiehsoeser ;  mJuitmer,  whatso- 
^Ber.  (2)  When  siibstantvcely  employed,  these  words  perform  ftinetions 
Bimilar  to  ichat,  and  the  acc^sory  in  which  they  occur  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  in  analysis,  as  the  examples  which  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  last  section.  (3)  Whomier,  whcao  and  tnltcaoeoer,  like  the 
primitive  who,  are  always  employed  as  nouns ;  wMehever,  whicJisoeter, 
iBhatener  and  whaUoetffr,  are  frequently  nsed  aa  adjectives  accompanied 
by  the  noon  which  they  modify,  and  may  sometimes,  not  always,  like 
leMek  nsed  in  the  same  way,  be  treated  as  determinative  8<\jectires. 
(4)  We  Bnbjoin  some  esamples  of  the  manner  in  which  these  compound 
conjunctive  pronouns  arc  employed  in  accessory  propositions.  Who- 
ever  told  you  this  is  Tmstalcen  —  any  one  who  told  you  this  is  mistaken. 
Here  the  accesaoiy,  "Whoevkb  (oZtJ  you  this,"  maybe  regarded  as 
subject  of  the  verb  is,  or  that  of  which  hdng  mistakea  {the  predicate) 
is  asserted.  "  FStwf  removeth  stones  shall  bo  hm't  therewitli."  Wno- 
nvEB  i»  ahtayi  idle  is  useleet  and  Mntemptible.  "  WAoaoecer  commits- 
teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  In  all  these,  as  in  the  first  example, 
the  accessory  may  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  the  compoand  propo- 
sition. "Andgiveth  it  to  id Itotnsoever'S^  will."  Here  the  accessory, 
"  to  whomsoever  He  will,"  serves  as  noun  and  preposition  modification 
to  the  vei'b  "^veth"  in  the  principal  propositioni.  Whichever  <if  these 
Jmoijs  you  prefer  ig  at  yov,r  mtice.  Whichever  of  these  loah  you  pre- 
fer you  may  taJee.  "  Whichever  of  these  books  yon  prefer,"  is  subjeoV 
in  the  first,  and  objective  modification  of  the  verb  of  the  main  asser- 
tion in  the  second  example.  Whicliever  and  whichsoever  are  seldom 
used,  except  as  doterminativea  accompanying  a  noun  which  they  mo- 
dify. But  even  in  this  case  the  accessory  into  which  they  enter  may 
often  be  most  conveniently  considered  as  subitunUte.    Thus,  Which- 

I  IIS.  (1)  Enumumta  the  fompunnds  of  wlm,  vMdh,  sDd  1»7iitt,  telUDs  bflv  th«7  u« 
fiwm«L  (2)  Slate  what  Is  said  uT  those  ccmponnds  BnbstanUvely  employed,  imd  ef  the  ae- 
Cf  ssorics  lata  vliicb  they  enter,  (8)  Vhnt  Is  said  of  the  mannec  ia  whkh  these  procotma 
are  rMptcdvelj- employed?    ;4)  riHstrate  the  uao  nf  thooniopoondsof  lo/w  byosamplM 
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ever  ccnirsa  suits  you  will  suit  me.     Here  "  Whichmer  course  suits  joii," 
inay  te  considered  ths  subjuat  of  ^'"udll  suit  me,"    "Whatever  purifies 
fortifies  also  the  beai-t."    Here  ""WLatever  purifies"  {the  heai't)  is  sub- 
ject of  the  asaertion  "  fortifies  also  the  heart." 
"  Wlate'er  adores 
The  princely  dome,"  &a. 
"  Ilis  tuneful  breast  enjoys," 
lEOTe  "  whata'er  adoma,"  Sec.  is  objective  modification  to  the  verb  "  eit- 
joys,"    "  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sajest  to  me."    The  verb  "  do  " 
lias  for  objective  modification  the  accessoi^  "whatsoever  thou  sayeat 
to  me,"  as  may  be  perceived  by  asking  the  question,  what  viill  I  do? 
Ana.  "  Whatsoever  thon  sayest  to  me." 

(5)  All  these  compound  pronouns  may  be  regarded  as  having  an 
indefinite  antecedent. 

(6)  Of  these  componud  coiy'uactive  pronouns  vihomffr  and  wliatever 
are  in  fi'equent  use.  Whichever  is  less  used  at  present,  and  when  nsed 
generally  accompanies  its  nonn,  like  othei'  adjectives,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  other  forms,  wlioso,  lehosoecer,  whichsoever,  what- 
soeeer,  may  be  regarded  as  antiquated,  or,  at  least,  they  "are  chiefly 
found  in  poetry  or  legal  documents." — D'Orsey. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice  anotlier  use  of  some  of  these 
compound  pronouns  in  the  formation  of  a  different  description  of  ac- 
cessories. (See  §188:  26  etseq) 

(T)  Beibre  we  dbmiss  this  subject  it  mnst  bo  observed  that  we 
and  frequent  examples  of  who  employed  vnd^mtfly  (without  an  an- 
iecedent  expressed},  like  icfat  anl  the  componnl  relatives.  These 
examples  are  found  chiefly  m  poetiy  and  in  the  prose  of  our  older 
writers,  particularly  in  the  nnthoiized  vei-sion  of  the  Scriptures.  (8) 
Examples '. 

"Who  lives  to  nature  larely  can  be  poor; 
Who  lives  to  fxnty  never  cin  be  ri(,h  ' 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  ohasteneth."  "Whom  he  would  he 
slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  whom  he  wotild  he  set 
up,  and  waoM  he  would  he  put  dowa"  "  Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash."  In  these  examples  who  is  equivalent  to  he  who,  and  whom  to 
himiuTiom,.  "  Whom  tlie  goda  love  die  young." — Byron.  TRomishere 
■"  to  those  whom ;  but  the  form  of  expression  is  not  to  be  imitated. 


©Howina; 
(7)  Is  «?io  c 

:h  of  then 

lareinfrffljaonii 

junsberegordea! 

ise.  mid  which  sntlquntail. 

ale  bj-  nj 

^,.p!ai 
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It  is  shockingly  awkward,  if  not  absolutely  contrary  to  tlie  usage  of 
ow  language.  (9)  Such  expressions  aa,  "  I  know  "wno  wrote  that  let- 
ter," may  be  referred  to  the  same  dass  ;  who  being  here  =  Mm  wJto, 
porhaps  who  should  be  considered  in  such  expressions  as  the  iuteiTOga- 
live,  and  the  accessory  classed  as  an  interrogative  oijeetiDe  aceoso^-y 
propodtiim,  or  as  an  iiaeneibU  extension  of  this  form  of  accessory. 

(10)  It  is  not  neceaaary  to  treat  the  accessories  in  which  leko  is  thus 
CTjployed  as  we  treat  those  formed  with  what  and  the  compound  pro- 
no  um^,  though  it  is  obvious  that  they  might  readily  be  so  treated; 
namely  as  substantive  acceaaories,  (11)  The  reason  that  we  would 
not  treat  these  as  tlie  accessoiy  with  what  is  that  they  are  exception- 
al cases  of  the  use  of  lolio.  Tiiis  is  not  its  ordinary  fnnotiou  in  con- 
Btrnction,  The  antecedent  may  always  be  readily  supplied  either  in 
the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  which  case  who  performs  its  usual 
part.  But  not  so  with  what.  You  cannot  supply  an  antecedent  to 
it,  but  raust^  if  you  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  expression,  reject 
vihat  altogether  and  sul)stitute  tJtat  which  for  it,  and  then,  instead  of 
giving  an  account  of  what  in  the  analysis,  you  on)y  give  an  accoant 
of  an  equivalent  expression.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  com- 
pound pronouns. 

(13)  TVemay  remaik  here,  for  the  warning  of  tho  student,  that  it 
L9  not  Ducommon  to  End  writers  of  high  reputation  and  undoubted 
leainmg  commit  errori)  in  the  use  of  coiyunotive  pronouns.  Thus 
"Men  iiuoii  they  supposed  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  tiieir 
sihwces  ot  spoliation  "  What  is  the  subject  of  "  mrald  ie  rendered^^ 
&,Q ,  :n  this  ill-eonatructed  proposition  ?  It  is  not  «m»,  for  that  word 
has  its  function  m  connection  with  a  part  of  the  sentence  here  omit- 
ted. The  writer  did  not  mean  to  say  that  nun  wltom  ikey  (referring 
to  some  other  party)  supposed,  that  is  men  raodiSed  by  the  expression 
"wSow  they  supposed,"  "could  be  rendered,"  &o.,  hot  that  men 
should  bo  modified  by  all  that  we  have  qnot«d  of  the  sentence.  The 
sense  would  be  correctly  expressed  by  saying  men,  wao  tJtey  supposed 
could  "be,  &o.  "We  have  already  noticed  a  similar  error  in  an  expres- 
sion repeatedly  employed  by  several  translators  of  the  gospels.  {Sei 

Sior.  luitc.) 


p)  "What  otlier  kind  of  exprasilona  aiglit  ba  tcfcrrtiil  to  the  sniiia  cla 
aOier  rlass  nu^  they  perbniB  lie  more  ,iropcrljr  refetted  f 

(10)  I3  It  required  Hat  we  ahgula  li'eat  tbese  acMsaoriea  foraied  wlUi 
vetteit  those  fuimcd  nitb  w'mtr  (11)  SUle  Qie  renson  ns^^ed  for  tbi 
ewds  odmalysii 

(13)  Ecpoiit  llie  remark  objut  Uie  iniiiropL>i  use  of  relatives. 
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(13)  Tbe  learnei-  will  notice  that,  .though  the  conjunctive  pronoun 
generally  refera  to  a  noun  oa  ita  ftntoiedent — as  that  which  the  ac- 
oeSBory  proposition  modifies — it  sometimea  refers  to  a  proposition, 
or  rather  to  the  predicate  or  part  of  the  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
(li)  "When  this  is  the  case,  we  employ  the  cojyunctive  v^Jtich,  not  w}io, 
nor  that.  Hxample,  Se  tells  ike  truth,  vMdi  you  do  not.  Here  which 
refers  to  the  predicate  of  the  preceding  proposition,  namely,  telling 
the  irvM.  This  is  what  you  do  not.  The  accessory  may  here  be 
regarded  (is  employed  instead  of  the  co-ordinate  proposition,  akd  that 
is  what  you  do  not.  This  latter  is  the  nioro  natnral  and  the  pi-efer- 
able  form  of  expression.  The  other  may  be  considered  as  an  extension 
of  the  aiijective  accessory  beyond  its  original  purpose.  Me  ia  faithful, 
which  thzt  man  is  nat^  aiid  that  tnan,  is  not  to.  Here  t!ie  antece- 
dent is  the  adjective  faithful — pai't  of  the  predicate  of  the  precetling 
proposition, 

(15)  The  antecedent  is  sometimes  found  involved  in  an  adjective 
pronoun — in  other  words,  it  is  the  noun  which  tlie  adjeoaye  pronoun 
reprisenfs.  We  might  propose  as  examples,  Theib  motives  are  'un- 
hnmcn  ■vi  no  performed  this  act;  His  is  (7w  crown  wno  gains  the  victory. 
These  forms  of  expression  are  not  perhaps  con^stent  with  good  taste 
in  prose  composition;  but  they  are  sometimes  met  in  poetry;  for 
example : 

"  How  beanteous  are  thbie  feet. 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  hill !" 
"  The  prison  of  his  tyrfmny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay," 

"  To  know 
Of  tilings  above  bis  world,  and  of  tdeir  being 
Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far ;  whose  ra^iiant  forms, 
Divine  effulgence,  tchase  high  power,  so  far 
Exceeded  human,"  &o. 
ExBGOiSES  I.,  II.,  &0. — Form  compound  propositions  involving  the 
tise  of  the  compound  relatives  whoever,  lohateeer,  &o. 

§110.  PEonuAnUss  ob  toeWoed  Tnaiffi  is  tdb  Oommbscement  op 
pEOPOsiTioss.— "(1)  We  may  liere  notice  an  idiomatic  form  of  expression, 


thoiMn- 

■mnUve  pronouiH  Is  aniplrijsa  tbt  tlils  pnrjioao!    Illnstrala  by  txauiples.    How  i 

uceraary  be  Togudoa  ? 

05)  Eepoat  wbot  Is  enid  of  the  aiiteorfait  b^g  ftuna  In  an  a^iwtitii  pioaoua ;  a 

ndlllua. 

Mebyesampte 

i  110.  0)  State  wliot  is  =aiJ  of  an  idLomatlo  nje  of  tbe  word  TURaa    ti)  What 

connM- 
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common  in  our  laagnage,  in  whiol)  tlie  word  inECE  is  employed  in  a 
peculiar  maaner  to  introduce  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  before  the 
subject  ia  annonncod.  This  happens  chiefly  when  the  verb  to  ie  is 
einplojed  to  express  the  whole  predicate.  * 

(2j  Oar  reason  for  noticing  this  particular  form  of  propositions  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  subject  nonn  of  such  propositions  ia  very  often, 
though  not  always,  modifiecl  by  an  adjectiye  aoceasory  proposition. 
The  form  commencing  with  the  word  tiibkb  is  well  suited  to  have  this 
kind  of  modifioadon  attached  to  it,  and  we  thus  avoid  the  awkward- 
ness of  first  announcing  a  subject  with  a  long  modification,  and  then 
following  it  up  by  Biioh  a  disproportioned  predicate  (we  mean  as  to 
weight  of  sound)  as  tlie  naked  verb  To  Be.  (3)  The  following  exam- 
ples will  illustrate  our  meaning;  Tubee  are  many  men  who  ssem  to 
he  tlie  mere  slaves  of  thew  appetites  and  pamons.  Theeb  are  soma 
men  who  appea/r  whollyunjit  tolte  thoir  ovm  maatm-a.  These  assertions 
are  eqoivalent  to  many  men  wTio  seem  to  5e  the  mere  slaves  of  their  ap- 
petites andpassions  aee  ;  some  meit  who  appear  leliolly  wnfit  to  5c  fhevr 
own  masters  aee.  (4)  The  verb  are  need  in  this  last  way  appears  so 
unsupported  and  awkward,  so  ill  matched  witli  the  many-worded  sub- 
ject with  which  it  is  connected,  tliat  it  offends  our  sense  of  proportion 
and  harmony.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  the  reason  of  adoptmg  the 
construction  commencing  with  theeb,  (5)  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther this  use  of  THERE  13  to  be  considered  as  only  an  insensiile  extmi- 
sion  of  its  common  adverbial  use  from  cases  in  which  the  objects 
whose  mstence  is  predicated  ai'e  within  the  view  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  hoaTOr'a  attention  directed  to  them,  to  cases  in  which  the  objects 
are  not  literally  tubkb!,  but  indicated  with  something  of  the  deter- 
minateaess  of  objects  to  which  we  point  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  or 
head.  (6)  But  whatever  may  be  the  histoiy  of  this  form  of  con- 
Btmction,  or  at  whatever  period  it  may  have  been  inti'odaoed  in  oor 
language,  there  now  performs  in  such  cases  a  function  similar  to  that 
of  the  representative  words  called  pronouns — a  function  very  similar 
to  that  which  it  porfonns  when  wo  einploj'  it  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Bnbjeot  reserved  to  be  ftiliy  presented  aftei  the  piedicate  has  first 


*  The  general  use  of  this  mode  of  axpiession,  when  the  verb  lo  lie  ic>!h- 
ml  modification  expresses  tha  prediaite,  coneeala  the  fact  tliot  tliis  verb 
a  often  forms  the  iviiole  predicate  of  piopositious.  (See  §46.    Note,  p.  82.) 


:lon  bB9  ibis  with  the  atUi^uUvc  accessary;  (3)  Illustrate  Ibis  liKm 
(4)  Wbit  Is  remnrhed  of  tho  equivalent  proposiUoas  without  the; 
■dopttng tills cnnstmctlenr    (5)  WhatlSEaldofQieoii^aftMscu 
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beea  expressed.  (See  1 103.)  (7)  The  iliffereEoe  between,  the  ase  of 
it  and  tW«  is  that  it  is  the  substitate  for  a  subject  expressed 
aftenvarda  in  the  form  of  &  substantive  acoesacu'y  proposition,  th^-e 
merely  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  ns  to  throw  the  snbject  after  tho 
verb,  which  subject  may  or  may  not  be  modified,  by  an  adjective  ac- 
cessory. (S)  Botb  words  enable  ua  to  change  the  order  and  bring  &e 
most  ponderous  part  of  the  compound  proposition  last,  and  thus  ob- 
tain a  stronger  and  more  harmonious  arrangement. 

(9)  Tliis  word  there,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  often  employed 
in  the  same  manner  when  no  accessory  is  to  be  introduced  to  modify 
the  siilgeot  noun,  but  when,  for  some  reason  it  is  desirable  to  throw  the 
subject  afl«r  the  verb ;  aa,  Thehb  loere  many  ladies  at  tlie  aesemhhj. 
(1 0)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  there  is  often  em- 
ployed in  inten'ogative  propositions;  andparticnlarly  that  when  60  em- 
ployed, it  is  placed,  like  the  subject  noun  in  oUier  interrogative  ex- 
pressions, after  the  verb.  This  looks  like  serving  as  a  substitute  {for 
the  moment)  or  representative  of  the  snbjeot  noun.  (11)  For  exam- 
ple :  Is  THBBE  tmot/ier  hwnan  being  that  wovM  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  Is  TuEEE  any  person  there  f  The  use  of  such  expressions  as  this 
last  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  tlie  admission  that  there  employed 
in  the  manner  we  ai'e  now  desoilbing  was  originally  simply  the  ad- 
verb of  place.  In  this  case,  we  ahonld  have  expected  it  to  esclnde 
the  ase  of  the  second  thm-e  to  denote  pkce.  (12)  We  are  at  a  loss  for 
a  name  by  which  to  distinguisli  this  use  of  tlie  word  there.  It  ought 
to  be  distinguished  In  analysis.  "We  may  venture  to  adopt  (for  the 
sake  of  distinction)  the  name  there  suhjecfine  for  this  peculiar  employ- 
ment of  there  in  oomiection  with  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  without 
intending  to  give  sanction  to  any  particular  explanation  of  this  idionri. 
There  was  perhaps  ori^nally  used  only  to  modify  a  predicate,  but  io 
tills  idiom  its  ftmction  is  transfeiTed  to  the  subject,  and  rather  with 
the  purpose  of  eflfeeting  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  than  of 
iho  sense.  This  much  must  be  admitted,  even  though  it  should  be 
contended  that  it  still,  as  to  form,  modifies  the  predicate — that  is  to 
say,  the  verb  to  be. 

EsBBCrSES. — Form  compound  propositions  esemplifying  the  usage 
of  there  is,  there  are,  there  luas,  &c. 

Is  eald  ofths  fnnctlon  which  »e™  Ihiis  nsed  now  perfcrms  In  tlie  InngungM  f  (7)  What  1b 
sM  of  the  difference  butivcan  iiieee  used  In  this  manner  and  n  saiatitiai?!6  f  (S)  What 
Is  common  to  both  wordst 

(0)  la  THERE  thn^  used  onl;/  when  the  sit^eot  la  eomjdated  hy  tta  a<l,1cctlvc  eicccssotj  ? 
;10)  Eepeat  the  remark  ahont  ttira  in  InteirogitiYO  propoeltiona  !  (11)  Fninlah  asampled, 
andrepcstt^iaobservatlon  which  Iblkira  them.  (12)  What  laedd  ofanaine  to  dlsUngoirt 
ihls  nso  of  the -n-ord  ntEBi  t 
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Note. — We  miiy  notita  tiint  the'  word  there  ia  sometjuiea  employed  in 
the  same  raauiiei;  with  other  vei'bs,  b«aidca  tho  verb  to  be.  For  example: 
"But  if  all  prophesy,  and  ■toEKEtame  in,"  &e,  "If  rnEBK  eonu  into  joiic 
oeaembly  a  man  wilJi  a  gold  ring,"  Ac.  "Tueee  eliall  uo  man  see  me  and 
livs."  "  There  remainetb  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God."  "  There 
rcmameth  no  more  sacHfice  for  aiua."      "Titkre  vtent  wltli  him  a  bniid  ol 

"Breathes  thehe  the  man  with  eoul  eo  dead?" 
It  muat  not  be  foi^tton  in  Uib  connection  that  'rumte,  now  reeognieed 
09  an  adverb  of  jJaee,  is  originally  a  determinative  woi'd,  and  tliat  there  ia 
but  a  step  Irom  the  determinfltivo  to  the  pronominal  or  represantalive  fune- 
tion,  aa  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  oonjunetive  pronouns 
in  onr  own  and  in  other  languages.  {See  addilimtal  obsenialionson  the  pro- 
noam  aM  tehieh,  that,  %  159.)  To  explun  the  manner  in  which  tk^rs  eame 
to  he  used  to  indicate  place  ia  perfectly  easy.  Thew  b  simply,  when  it  ia 
so  used,  a  aappresaoa  of  the  word  plcme.  Titers,  being  tlie  daiive  of  thai, 
and  place  being  implied,  means  m  that  place.  But  the  fkct  tliaC  {Acre  is  a 
dative  case  seeras  to  stand  in  Uie  way  of  exphuning  the  particular  us^;e 
whioli  we  are  oonsidei'ing  in  any  other  manner  than  aa  an  esteoaion  of  the 
adverbial  use.  Thia  mhjective  use  of  there,  has  not,  bo  fer  as  we  know,  been 
salaBfoctorily  expired  either  by  grammarians  or  philologists.  We  recom- 
mend the  histoi7  of  the  introducljon  of  this  idiom  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  access  to  Hie  fragments  of  the  old  language  which  approach  ia 
age  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  We  find  some  examples  of  this  idiom  in  Wiclif, 
snoh  as  "And  there  ben  many  that  enlren  bi  it"  Ent  he  uses  it  mueli 
leas  than  the  later  ti'Onslatars ;  indeed,  he  seems  generally  to  aYoid  it,  and  to 
adopt  another  form  of  espraasion.  Some  of  the  examples  found  in  his  trana- 
Intion  are  different  from  those  in  modem  use,  and  might  pediapa  help  to 
nccovint  for  thia  idiomatic  nae.  Thus,  "  And  there  weren  in  Jemsalem,"  Ac 
"  In  Jerusalem  "  may  here  be  regai'ded  aa  an  expansion  of  there  in  apposition 
with  it,  both  being  in  the  same  ease  =  And  in  that  place,  namely,  in  Jerusalem. 
were,  Ac.  May  wa  not  here  have  an  example  of  Hie  way  in  whidi  tho 
transition  waa  made  from  the  common  adverbial  use  to  that  which  we  ace 
considering  J 

We  thinfc,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  sabjeoiivo  use  of  tltere  has  most 
likely  originated  from  an  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  or  aa  insensible  ex- 
teasi/m  of  the  adverbial  use — perhaps  pai'Uy  from  both.  The  Fi'cnch  i7-j-a 
is  not  precisely  analogous  to  our  exprefdon,  since  the  il — the  pronominal 
word — is  retained ;  the  verb  too  is  different  in  meaning,  and  beside^  is  al- 
ways singular  like  the  uniperaanal  verbs.  And  yet  it  may  have  sugg^ted 
Ihe  aae  of  our  form  there  is,  lliere  are,  at  a  time  when  our  language  received 
many  other  modifications  from  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
Vford  thern,  as  thus  employed,  seems  to  retain  the  determinative  force  origi- 
nally belonging  to  it,  as  a  case  of  (/iQ( — whilst  the  indication  of  place — implied 
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in  iiS  purely  adverbial  iiae  is  almost  lost^  or  at  least  greatly  obaoared.  like 
i/ial,  it  indicates  something  aloof  fi'om  tlie  speaker  pointed  out  to  tlie  notice 
of  the  hearer,  but,  now  at  least,  no  longai-  hy  a  reference  to  mere  locaJity, 

§  117.  We  come  next  to  treat  of  the  arrangement  of  this  kind 
of  modification ;  and,  separately,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  ad- 
jective accessory  proposition  in  reference  to  the  compound  proposition, 
and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  accessory 
proposition. 

1st.    ABHANGEMESr     0¥     THE    ADJECTIVE     ACCESSORY    IN    THB 

CoMPoiTND  Phopositios. — (1)  The  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
introduction  of  the  adjective  accessory  is  immediately  after  the  word 
which  it  modifies.  (2)  In  this  case  we  suspend  the  progress  of  the 
maiu  assertion  till  the  modification  expressed  by  tlie  accessory  is 
applied.  Thus  in  the  example,  The  man  who  acts  vibtuodslv 
deserves  the  approbation  of  kh  fellow-men,  at  man,  the  antecedent — 
the  word  to  be  modified — we  suspend  the  progress  of  the  main 
assertion,  till  the  modification  who  acts  virtuoudy  is  introduced. 

(3)  This  orderis  perfectly  natural,  since  the  accessory  proposition, 
like  an  adjective  in  similar  ciTCumBfances,  constitutes  part  of  the 
complete  subject^  and  is  therefore  closely  attached  to  the  subject 
noun.  It  is  not  asserted  in  the  example  that  what  is  cspreased  by 
the  subject  noun  nia!i,that  is,  any  or  every  man,  or  man  merely  as 
man,  deserves  approhatkn,  but  man  described  by  the  following 
accessory — namely,  T/te  man  who  acts  virluoudy. 

(4)  In  the  Englbh  iangn^e,  however,  we  do  not  adhere  rigoronsij 
— not  so  rigorously,  for  example,  as  in  rreneh— to  the  practice  of 
introducing  the  accessory  in  immediate  connection  with  the  antecedent, 
or  modified  nonn.  (5)  We  often  allow  other  modifications  which 
customarily  follow  the  noun,  as,  for  example,  the  nonn  and  preposition, 
to  take  precedence  of  the  accessory  and  separate  it  from  the  antecedent ; 
flias,  7^1?  paintings  of  the  old  masters  wMeh  we  saw  yesterday.  Here 
the  noun  and  preposition  qf  Oie  old  maatere  comes  between  the  ante- 
cedent paintings  and  the  accessory  mliich  we  awai  yesterd/ty,     (6)  The 

%  IIT.  (1)  Whlcb  la  the  most  i^pnpriate  ptice  tai  tb«  luttodneHon  of  tba  nilJeotlTB  u- 
MSSaryJ  (S)  Desetlbe  what  Is  done  to  Inlroduee  tlie  nrieseory  Illnstrate  byraoniplM, 
;S)  WbatleEnldoftliB  order  of  uritmgeiiwntdeBcribcd' 

(i)  Do  i™  always  ailliete  to  tills  order  In  Ens^sh?  (B)  What  l>ind  of  mocHfloatlon  li 
Hnnettinos  allowed  to  take  prei^odeDte  of  (bo  ailjeetlve  a^u«oiy?  Illoxtnto  liynneiaia- 
pla,    (S)  IVliat  liolpa  soniotiines  to  boooto  perspleiiity  to  rompoiinrt  propositions  thus  a> 
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dktinetion  between  who  and  wLich  observed  in  the  modern  language 
secures  perspicuity  to  espreasions  like  tUe  preceding,  wlien  tlia 
antecedent  and  noan  witli  preposition,  like  paintings  and  masters,  nr6 
the  names  the  one  of  persons  and  the  other  of  things.  Tims  we  know 
above  that  taJdch  is  intended  to  i-epi-esent  paintings,  not  masters.  (7) 
But  if  in  a  compound  sentence  thus  ai-ranged  two  nouns  preceding 
are  both  thenamesofpersonsor  both  the  names  of  things,  the  pronoun 
shauld  always  represent  only  the  last  noun,  otherwise  we  cannot,  liy 
the/o™i  of  the  expression,  detoi-mine  which  is  intended  to  be  roodifled 
by  the  aeoesaory.  The  sense  indeed  often  determines  this  completely, 
and  constructions  are  sometimes  formed  in  which  there  is  no  obscurity 
though  neither  the  collocation  nor  the  pronoun  used  determines  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author.  (8)  Bnt  compound  propositions  of  this  kmd  should  ba 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Even  when  the  sense  determines  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  or  speaker,  tlie  interposition  of  words,  especially 
of  noons,  between  the  antecedent  and  the  accessory  proportion,  is 
generally  awkward  and  betrays  want  of  skill  in  arrangement.  (9)  We 
may  observe,  that  in  writing  our  language  we  are  not  as  partJcnlar  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  adjective  accessoiies  as  is  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  seonring  a  perfectly  transparent  and  elegant  stylo. 

2d.  Aruangement  of  the  Conjuhctive  Pronoijh  in  the 
Accessory  Prop o sine K, — (10)  The  general  rule  for  the  collocation 
of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  accessoiy  proposition  is  perfectly 
dear  and  easy,  and  the  reason  in  which  itoriginates  obvioiia.  (11) 
Since  the  pronoun  in  this  ease  is  not  only  representative,  but  con^ 
iunetive,  serving  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  accessory  with  a 
word  in  the  principaJ  proposition,  it  is  naturally  placed  between  the 
things  which  it  serves  to  conjoin  ;  namely,  the  modified  word  and 
the  modifying  accessory :  hence  it  obtains  the  fiist  place  in  the 
seceasory.  (12)  There  is  one  very  common  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  when  the  conjunctive  pronoun  with  a  preposition  serves  the 
function  of  noun  and  preposition,  modification.     In  all  such  foi'ma 

psngoa  f    Illnatrnle  by  an 

preceding  uonna  espreaa  porgons  or  1 

pound  propo^tlona  where  tba  aense 

mlneB  Uie  retetsncs  ot  the  acrasaoty.    (9)  Kepest  gbacrration  In  tefcrencs  to  nggligonoa  ts 

inaiig«nent 

(10)  Whit  is  ssid  in  rafijronQo  to  Oiu  geoMai  rn'e  Eir  tlis  collocntlon  of  tlio  conjuncUre 
pronoiuif    (ll)8te(«ilieraleglvliiBliietcBaonoflt.    (12) Dssotlbe M excepUon ; and llln* 
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ol  modilication  the  preposition  almost  univej-saljy  takes  tlie  pre- 
aedenee  in  our  language,  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  does  not  yield 
it  even  to  the  conjunctive  word.  Example,  Tlie  man  to  ■wuom  lie 
wrote'did  not  receive  his  letter.  Here  the  preposition  to  retains  its 
usual  place  before  the  pronoun,  and  so  comes  between  the  con- 
junctive word  and  the  anteee<lent. 

(13)  In  some  instances,  other  words  beside  the  preposition  preoetie 
the  conjunctive  prononn  in  the  adjective  accessory  proposition.  (14) 
Tliese  esoeptions,  which  it  might  to  well  to  avoid  aa  ranch  as  possible, 
occur  chiefly,  if  not  esciusively,  when  lohieli,  with  the  preposition  ^is 
the  modification  of  a  noun  in  the  accessory  proposition,  Poi-  example : 
TkepfopositiBii,  THE  THurn  of  whioh  we  haw  been  considering^  w  im- 
porta/nt.  "  A  multitude  of  evils  beset  ns,  for  the  source  of  wMch  wo 
must  look  to  another  quarter."  (15)  This  mode  of  expresaon  seems  to 
be  used  to  avoid  the  employment  of  M/iosein  reference  to  tilings,  or,  in 
otlierwords,  as  the  genitive  of  wAicA.  (16)  If  we  employ  Ml7^lM«  in  the 
above  propositions  instead  <•/  which,  the  conjunctive  resumes  its  natural 
place  first,  or  next  to  the  preposition  in  the  accessor}'.  Thus,  The 
proposiMon  mhose  truth  wc  hate  leeti,  considering,  &c.  "  A  mnltitude  of 
evils  beset  us,  for"  whose  "source  we  we  must  look,"  &;o.  (17)  "We  think 
that  both  these  forms  of  expression  are  inelegant,  and  not  to  be 
imitated,  except  when  the  attempt  to  avoid  them  would  occasion  am- 
biguity or  obscurity,  or  greatly  enfeeble  tlie  expression. 

Observation. — Wlien  tlie  conjunctive  pronoun  happens  to  be  tlie  subject 
noun  of  the  neoessory  propoatioo,  or  when  the  genitive  whose  is  employed 
to  modify  the  subject  noun,  the  awnngemant  occoaiona  no  difficulty  in  analy- 
sis, because  it  correapoDda  with  tbo  usual  order  of  the  members  of  proposi- 
tions— the  subject  first,  the  fwdieat*  last  But  when  the  conjunctive  pro- 
noun serves  na  a  modification  of  the  pi'edicate,  the  construction  sometimes 
ocOD^ons  ponaidernbie  difficulty  to  the  young  grammarian  in  his  first  at- 
tempts nt  analysis,  because  Hie  ordei-  of  arrangement  is  completely  inverted, 
tha  piiinoun  which  forma  pnvt  of  tlia  predicate  taking  precedence  of  the 
sabject  "When  fi'om  this  causa  any  difSeolty  oociu's  in  Rpprohending  the 
relation  which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  holds  to  die  proposition,  tlie  student 
may  ba  taught  to  replace,  for  a  moment,  the  tonjunctive  prononn  by  its  an- 
taeedenl,  or  by  a  personal  prononn,  or  by  the  determimitiyfl  this  or  that  sub- 
stantively used,  and  then  tJie  modificaHon  will  fall  natui'»!!y  into  ita  usual 

(13)  Dootlienvordssomotlinestakeprecfdeiioaof  HiBpronouneoiiianotiro  t  (14)  He- 
Mriiia  tbeao  ffitcoptiona,  nndKlve  oxunijilos.  (15)  For  wSnt  puipoaa  la  HiJa  farm  of  (apicssicu 
eioployed?  (X()  What  biippcns  wlian  siJioiB  Is  Bubstitalca  for  of  Kkioh?  Esampia 
CIJ)  EepESt  tJiB  rcmnrti. 
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positiou.  By  a,  momontaiy  substitutiou  of  tliia  kind,  -we  may  ccadDy  oatcL 
the  relation  of  tlie  eonjnnolJva  pronoun  to  tlie  rest  of  the  proportion,  Tiiui 
the  acaessory  iu  the  compound  pvopoaition.  The  man  mhoni  we  mvi  thh 
mornitiff,  wlU,  by  the  subalJtudon  nbove  deaoribetl,  heoonie  we  aim  /litit  Ihh 
marnijiff  ;  or  «w  tow  the  laan  tins  morning.  Here  the  relaUon  of  him  and 
iiiait  to  the  verb  toio  la  inanitast;  (ind  the  relntjon  of  ichom  in  the  rsgnlatly 
constnicted  aeoessory  muat  be  the  same. 

§  118.  Wo  may  here  subjoin  a  few  directions  in  regard  to  tlie 
use  of  the  relative  or  conjunctive  pronouns,  and  condense  tlieai  into 
&e  form  of  a  rule.  This  rule  is  the  same  in  substauee  as  that 
commonly  given  in  oiir  English  grammai's. 

(1)  The  conjnnctive  pronouns,  as  we  have  had  occasioitto  observe, 
have  no  plural  form ;  they  do  nut  indicate  whether  that  which  they 
represent  is  singnlar  or  plui-al ;  nor  do  they  indicate  person.*  (2)  Eat 
when  a  oonjonctive  pronoun  serves  as  the  suiject  noun  in  an  accessory 
proposition,  it  must  be  regarded  aa  of  tlie  same  person  and  number  as 
the  antecedent  or  antecedents  which  it  represents,  because  the  verb  to 
wbicli  it  is  subject  is  of  that  number  and  person.  Thus  wo  aay,  /icSij 
HEAD,  tliott  who  BEABBST,  lie  wTio  BBADs,  We  who  HEAD,  &c. — the  Verb  to 
which  wAo  is  subject  invariably  agreeing  in  number  and  pei-son  with 
the  antecedent.  Hence  the  convenience  of  the  following  condensed 
formula  for  the  guidance  of  the  learner,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 

(3)  EuLE  III. — The  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun  is  of  the 
same  number  and  person  with  the  antecedent,  and  a  verb  to  which 
it  is  subject  must  also  be  of  the  number  and  person  of  the  ante- 
cedent, 

(4)  Ons.  1.  The  learner  will  also  reinember  that  the  rule  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  give  in  relation  to  subjects  of  different  peraonH 
connected  by  copulative  conjunctions,  and  embraced  in  the  same 
'issertion  made  by  a  verb  standing  in  a  relation   common  to  these 

*  The  only  rule  to  be  obeei-ved  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  words 
thansdms  in  eonatrncljon  is  that  who  is  now  used  esolnsively  to  represent 
persons,  or  beings  personified,  lehkli  to  represent  astimaU  and  inanimato 
IbingM.  Olid  that  to  represent  either  persons,  or  mtapernmali.  This  we  have 
fhowu  at  lenglh  above. 

SHS.  (1)  What  csniMk  IB  here  fi 
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Biiljjects,  applies  to  the  case  ia  wLieh  anteeedenta  of  different  persons 
liave  a  common  representative  conjunctive  pi'ortoan,  ivMch  forms  tbe 
subject  of  an  accessory  proposition.  If  a  conjunctive  pi'onoun  repre- 
sents an  antecedent  of  tlie  first  person  togetlier  with  an  antecedent  of 
tlie  second  person  or  of  the  third  pei-son,  the  conjanotive  pronoun  is  to 
be  considered  as  of  the  first  poi-son  plural,  and  of  course  the  verb  to 
which  it  may  be  subject  in  the  accessory  must  be  of  the  same  person 
and  number;  agmn,  if  thecoignnctive  represents  an  antecedent  of  tha 
second  person  together  with  an  antecedent  of  tie  third,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  second  person,  and  the  verb  accordingly  will  be  of  the 
second  pei-son  plural.  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  such  cases  all  that  is 
indicated  in  oar  language  is  that  when  two  or  more  singular  antecedents 
are  represented  by  a  single  conjunctive  pronoun,  the  verb  to  which 
such  conjunctive  pronoun  serves  as  subject  must  be  of  the  plural 
form.  As  tliere  isao  dislinetion  of  persons  plural  mai'kedhy  theform 
of  our  verbs,  the  person  is  not  indicated,    (See  g  52.) 

(6)  Ofie.  II.  It  sometimes  liappens  that  the  same  individual  is  re- 
presented by  words  of  different  pei-sons  in  tlie  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  same  proposition.  Thus,  lam  a  friend;  you  are  an  aetor  ;  we  are 
men.  The  subjects  of  tlie  first  and  last  propositions  are  of  the  flret 
l)erson,  the  complementary  nonns  of  Wie  third  person ;  the  subject  of 
tlio  second  proposition  is  of  the  second  person,  tlie  coinplementavy 
noun  of  the  third  person,  tiongh  the  subject  and  complementary 
nouns  in  the  tliree  propositions  represent  the  same  pai-ty  in  each 
respectively.  Now  such  a  proposition  may  be  followed  by  a  conjunctive 
pronoun  and  accessory,  the  one  referring  to,  the  other  describing  the 
individual  represented  by  the  subject  noun  and  noun  complementary  of 
the  principal  proposition.  Thns,  lam  aj^iend  viTto  tbll  yen  this,  or, 
lamafHeadwhosBRt&Jir  your m^for tunes.  The  question  has  ai'isen, 
with  which  antecedent,  representing  the  same  individual,  should  the 
conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  verb  in  the  accessory  proposition  agree 
in  person;  for  instance  in  the  example  before  us,  with  I  or  v/ith  Jriend? 
To  answer  this  we  have  only  to  consider  whether  the  acoessoi-y  pro- 
position is  intended  to  modify  tlie  subject  noun  or  the  complementary 
noun  in  the  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition.  If  it  is  designed  by 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  modify  the  subject,  as  for  example  tlie  subject  in 
the  proposition,  I  am  a  friend  ibIio  tell  yen  thu,  the  verb  must  be,  as 
here,  in  tJie  first  person ;  and  a  Iwtter  m'rangement  in  such  cases  will 
be,  in  conformity  witli  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  to  place  the 
accessory  immediately  after  the  subject,  arid  suspend  the  progress  of 

15)  liopent  the  snbstanee  of  Observatloii  IL 
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the  niain  assortion  till  onv  subject  is  completed ;  tlins,  /  mAo  tell  ymt 
this  am  a  friend.  If,  on  the  contrai-j,  the  (icoeasory  is  designed  to 
modifj  tlie  noun  in.  the  predicate,  the  verb  in  the  aoceesory  must  agre? 
with  that  nonuiu  person,  and  the  proper  arrangement  is  that  exhibited 
above ;  lam  a  friend  leho  fbeis  Jbr  your  mi»faTtunes^-I  caa  eueh  a 
FEiEND  as  feels,  &o.  the  accessory  descriijingjWeno!.  In  the  fonn,  Jmn 
a  friend  who  feel  for  your  mi(forttines,  or,  more  properly  arranged,  1 
ielu>  feel  for  your  miifortunes  ami.  a  friend,  it  is  /  the  subject  that  ia 
described  by  the  accessory,  avA  not  friend.  The  person/described  by 
the  accessory  is  asserted  to  be  &  friend,  not  the  person  I  asserted  to 
be  the  kind  of  friend  described  by  tlie  accessory. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  the  coDJnnctive  pi-ououns,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  certain  coniponnd  words  formed  of  a  conjunctive  pro- 
noun combined  with  a  preposition.  Compounds  of  this  kind  were 
much  used  by  onr  old  autliors — by  the  translators,  for  example,  of  the 
Bible— instead  of  the  simpJe  pronoun  and  preposition.  Such  words 
ai'C,  'okereai,  whereby,  wTier^oTe,  wherein-,  mherecf,  inhereto,  «>hereunt/>, 
teheretHth,  &o.  There  are  some  other  similar  compounds,  which,  like 
Home  of  these,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  other  classes  of  ac- 
cessories, such  as  ishercaSoui  to  those  of  place,  whereas  to  cansals,  and 
wherewithal  to  the  interrogative  pronouns.  The  word  where  ia  all 
these  compoimds  ia  tlie  datite  or  ablative  of  what—Ah^  case  employed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  prepositions  attached.  As  these  words  do 
not  often  occur  in  the  modem  language,  it  will  be  best,  when  we  meet 
them,  to  reaolve  them  into  their  component  parts  and  treat  them  as 
nouns  with  a  pi-eposition,  or  rather  as  adjectives  substantively  employed 
with  a  preposition,  the  noun  being  implied.  The  noun  ought  in  each 
instance  to  besii^Kciby  the  learner  in  analysis.  Thns,  iehereliy  ^  ip 
what  or  5y  which,  referring  to  something  easily  discovered,  and  supplied, 
aa  being  tlie  antecedent  to  wliich  what  or  wlivih  refers.  This  is  a  deci- 
dedly more  useful  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  analysis  than  to  call 
Buch  words  adverbs,  as  they  are  usually  called  in  dictionaries  and  gram- 

Peomisohous  ExAMPLEiS  OF  Adjbcttvk  Accbssoet  Pbopositiobs. — 
Ve  subjoin  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing  adjective 
accessories,  for  the  pnipose  of  exercising  the  learaer  in  analysis. 

"  The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  oonntry  also  perpetuate 
tlje  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  wo  ciyoyed  them ;  who  was  tho 
companion  of  our  most  retired  walks,  and  (who)  gave  animation  to 
every  lonely  Scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every  charm  of  na- 
ture; we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  wkieh  he  once  delighted  to 
awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  tlie  grove  whicJi  he  once  frequented,"  ifcc. 
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"Satisfy  yourselves  with  wiliat  iarafionalnndattainable,"  "Tho  tioie 
which  tley  suffer  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  bitter  re- 
poBtanco  seeks  afterwai'ds  in  vain  to  recall.  What  was  omitted  to  be 
doue  at  its  proper  moment,  arises  to  be  the  torment  of  some  fntuFe 
season."  "  But  lie  wSo  is  orderly  in  tbe  distribution  of  his  time  takes 
t]ie  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils."  "Miserable  ia 
the  man  icho  has  no  resources  within  himself  mAo  cannot  enjoy  his  own 
company,  v>ho  depends  for  happiness  upon  the  nest  amusement,  or  the 
news  of  the  day."  ''  The  I^f  qnivers  on  the  branch  viliieh  snppoi-ts 
it.  Abreathof  wind  teai-s  it  fi-omits  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream 
of  water  joSioS  passes  underneath.  Ia  a  moment  of  time,  the  life 
which  wo  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems  with,  ia  extinguished." 
"  The  enjoyments  to  vihtek  he  looks  up  are  not  superior  to  his  own. 
There  are  those  wAose  appetites  are  conrted  hy  more  coatiy  provision 
than,  his;  loAose senses  are  escitedbymorestimulating  entertainments, 
and  soothed  by  smoother  accommodations ;  whose  days  are  spent  in 
more  expensive  amusements,  and  whoeo  nights  ore  passed  upon  seller 
pillows :  but  ho  mSo  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  sifa  down  to  no 
sweeter  feast  than  he ;  he  whose  deliglit  ia  daily  stirred  by  more  pun- 
gent excitements,  is  no  more  animated  by  thetn  than  he  is  by  bis 
cheaper  and  soberer  pastime ;  and  he  whose  love  of  ease  is  ]nlled  ia  a 
downier  lap,  wSose  situation  is  covered  in  every  part  of  it  with  enshion, 
and  lined  all  over  with  pillow,  enjoys  not  a  more  delicious  recum- 
bence," &o.  "Those  persons  who  know  not  how  to  distingnish  be- 
tween liberality  and  lusniy,  are  nnder  a  great  error.  Abundance  of 
men  know  how  to  squander  that  do  not  know  how  to  give.''  "They 
who  are  ignorant  of  what  happened  before  their  birth,  will  rerofdn 
childi-en  all  their  lives."  "He  loAo  ima^nea  he  can  do  without  the 
vioxli!'  (iiibstantine  ueceasory  objective),  "deceives  himself  much ;  howJio 
fancies  the  world  can  do  without  him,  is  under  a  fer  greater  delusion." 
"  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down  and  witliout  walls."  "  The  veil  that  covers  from  our  eight  the 
events  of  succeeding  years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 
"  He  that  tmsts  his  own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own  folly."  "  He  that 
rejoices  at  tho  prosperity  of  another  man,  is  a  pai-taker  thereof,"  (We 
mark  tlie  suppression  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples  by  a  dashjtims — )  "  It  ia  tlie  spot — I  came  to  seek," 
"The  throne  —  we  honor  is  the  people's  choice;  the  laws— we  reve- 
rence are  otir  brave  fatbera'  legacy ;  the  f^th  ~  we  follow  teaches  us 
to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,"  Ac.  Whoever  shows  a 
man  his  mistakes  in  a  kind  manner  is  his  friend.  "  Wlmtever 'u,\i 
riglit."    Tlioy  saw  vihaUvoi-  could  be  seen.    "At  once  came  forth 
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whatmec  creeps."    "  WMafmffP  hatJi  Christ  for  his  friend  will  be  Bnru 
of  counsal ;  iclioever  is  his  own  iHend  will  bo  suro  to  obey  it." 
"  He  is  tie  freeman  who^n  the  b'Ulh  makes  free." 
"  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose." 
Show  the  intentional  ambiguity  in  this  line,  and  express  the  two  senaea 
which  it  boars  in  suoli  a  way  that  the  one  oannot  be  confonnded  with 
the  other. 

"  Who  never  fiiats,  no  banquets  e'er  enjoys ; 
Who  never  toils  or  wntohes,  never  sleeps." 
"  And  fools  wSo  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 
"  Let  me  take  a  horae  viho  is  to  bear  me."    "  Like  motintain  cat,  wlm 
guards  her  young."    "A  score  of  vagabond  dogs,  wSo  served  his  pur- 
pose."   "  "Wine  is  like  a  strong  serpent,  who  will  creep  anperceivedlj 
into  j'our  empty  head."    {Observe  the  penoniftcaUen  in  the  four  pro- 
ceding  esamples.) 

"  Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  dented, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride! 
For,  as  in  bodies,  tins  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind." 
"  tTnst  a3  absurd  to  monrn  the  tasks  or  pains, 

—  The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains." 
"Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such." 
"That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  'which  ws  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 
Whieh  stdl  so  near  ns,  yet  beyond  ns  lies." 

"  Couldst  thon  divine 
To  wliat  would  one  day  dwindle  that  ibMcIi  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal!" 
What  is  here  interrogative,  and  the  componnd  proposition,  To  mhat 
would  one  day  dwindle  that  inhich,  &o.,  is  an  inteiTOgative  substantive 
accessory,  forming  the  objective  modification  of  the  verb  divine, 
"I  hear  a  voice  —  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  —  yon  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  iw  ly 
Observe,  Initist  not  stay,  issnbstaot  ve  acce'.  orj  objective  n  odifica- 
Hon  to  tlie  verb  says. 

§119.  Of  Advegbial  AccE=tsoBT  Pbopoiitio\'!  i\  ob\eial.— We 
now  come  to  treat  of  advcrlnal  weeeaoTy  pioponlions     {l)  In  enter- 
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iiig  on  tills  subject,  tlie  learner  ■will  do  well  to  revert  to  -what  wa  Lave 
said  of  adverbs  (g  92),  namely  that  they  ai'e  an  abbreviated  method  of 
expreissing  the  same  Itind  of  complement  vfhioh  is  more  foi'maliy  ex- 
pressed by  a  modified  noun  and  preposition.  Otherwise,  when  a  sin- 
gle word  expresses  what  is  expressed,  by  a  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
lication,  we  call  that  word  an  adiDerb.  (3)  Now  ive  here  call  all  those 
iiccessoriea  which  esptesa  modifications  similar  either  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  adverbs  or  by  that  of  which  on  adverb  is  an  abbreviation 
(a  noun  completed  by  a  descriptive  adjective  and  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position) adverbial  aceesmrim,  since  in  them,  as  in  the  adverb,  the 
1 1  reposition  is  ^eraera^  snppressed.  (3)  It  is^not  always  suppressed ; 
for  some  accessoiy  propositions  are  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
their  principal  proposition  by  the  intervention  of  a  proposition 
esaofly  as  a  single  noun  is  connected  by  ft  preposition  with  the 
modified  word.  We  might  havo  arranged  these  among  the  substan- 
tive accessories,  and  formed  of  them  a  class  of  substantwe  aecessories 
connected  mith  their  priiteipals  ly  a  pr^pcdUon.  (4)  The  learner  will 
then  remember  that  we  do  not  separate  into  distinct  classes  the  ac- 
cessories which  retain  the  form  of  noun  and  preposition,  and  the  ad- 
teriial  which  do  not  retain  this  ftinn ;  but  consider  them  promis- 
cnonsly,  since,  like  the  noun  and  pr^odtion  madifieation  and  the  ad- 
verb they  differ  rather  in  mere  foi-m  than  in  the  pnrpose  for  which 
they  are  employed.  We  shall,  however,  carefully  notice  the  cases,  as 
they  pass  in  review,  in  which  a  preposition  serves  to  connect  aceesso- 
cies  of  this  class. 

(5)  Obs. — We  shall  treat  these  adverbial  accessories  with  more  brev- 
ity (considering  their  number),  than  the  preceding  class ;  not  because  n 
knowledge  of  them  is  unimportant,  but  because  what  has  been  already 
said,  especially  in  reference  to  tlie  adjective  accessories  connected  by 
the  conjunctive  pronouns,  prepares  the  learner  to  understand  ua 
without  entering  bo  minutely  info  detfuis,  which  must  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  mere  repetition,  with  slight  change,  of  matter 
which  has  been  introduced  in  treating  the  classes  of  accessories  already 
considered.  A  hint  or  a  reference  to  the  preceding  pages  will,  ws 
hope,  be  sufBcient  to  bring  before  the  student's  mind  facts  and  illustra- 
tions wliich  it  would  consume  much  time  to  repeat  again  at  full  length. 


9.  (1)  To  what  Is  the  learner  reijuested  to  rercrt  in  entering  oa  tlio  con^florfltlon  ol 
■    f    (SjMenlJoiiffliatocccsaorieswelncludointhecJassofBaverbieliio. 
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(0)  "We  are  not  certaia  tliat  we  may  nut  Ije  found  to  liavo  omitted 
important  elasses  of  the  advei'bial  accessories;  but  ivo  trust  that,  by 
the  help  of  the  illustrations  about  to  be  given,  the  oaaes,  which  may 
not  come  clearly  withm  our  classiiicjitions,  will  present  no  insaperablo 
obstacle  to  the  student.  Let  him  tiy  tis  own  skill  in  sspfaining  any 
forms  of  constmotion  which  wo  may  have  overlooked,  and  in  devising 
formulis  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recognised  and  siibjectod  to  a 
rational  analysis. 

(7)  There  is  another  thing  of  which  it  may  be  well  at  this  step  oi 
our  progress  to  cantion  the  learner.  It  has  reference  to  our  use  of  the 
terms  prineipal  and  OiSeesiory  applied  to  propositions.  When  wo 
speak  of  a  pHwipal  and  of  an  accessory  proposition,  the  student  will 
please  notice  that  we  use  tlieae  terms  rdaHwli/,  not  aisoluteh/.  By  a 
principal  propoHiion  ws  insMi  one  which,  is  principal  relatively  ia  a 
particular  accessory  by  whioh,  at  least  as  regards  grammalioal  form,  it 
is  modified.  But  this  prineipa,l,  in  relation  to  the  aecessoi'y  in  ques- 
tion, may  itself,  perolianee,  be  only  an  aeeessory  to  some  other  proposi- 
tion, which  it  modifies.  In  otlier  words,  we  do  not  restrict  the  ap- 
pellation pH-ncipal  proposition  to  the  main  proposition  in  a  whole  sen- 
tence or  compouiid  proposition,  bnt  of  two  proportions  to  that  one  which 
is  modified  or  completed  in  some  way  by  the  other.  As  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  a  common  undei-standiug  with  our  readers 
in  reference  to  this  mattei',  we  illustrate  our  meaning  by  examples. 
And,  since  what  we  have  now  noticed  applies  to  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  compound  propositions  with  sub- 
stantive and  atyective,  as  well  aa  adverbial  accessories,  wo  shall  choose 
an  example  in  which  the  accessories  are  of  the  form  already  familiar 
to  the  learner.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  all  are  happy,  who  have  at- 
tfuned  to  those  sivnimits  of  distinction,  towards  vildch  your  wishes  as- 
^aro  f "  Here  tiie  main  proposition  "  Do  you  iraagvne  "  is  modified  by 
the  Eubetantive  aooawory  "  that  all  a/re  luvppy  ;"  and  this  in  its  tnrn  is 
principal  to  the  accessoi'y  "loAo  ha/re  attained  to  tlioee  sum^nila,'"  &c., 
which  completes  the  word  all.  Again,  the  accessory  proposition  "  who 
haee  attained  to  ihose summits  af  digUncUon"  is  principal  in  reference 
to  tlie  accessory  "  towards  tsMch  your  wishes  aspire,"  wliicli  completes 
the  words  "  summits  of  distinction."  Here  wo  see  that  a  proposition 
may  serve  as  accessoiy  to  an  accessory  of  an  accessory  of  another 
proposition ;  or  to  view  the  facts  in  another  point  of  view,  a  woi'd  in 
a  principal  proposition  may  be  modified  by  a  compound  proposition. 
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The  verb  "  imagine  "  ia  the  main  propOBilJon  above  is  modified  by  th« 
wJioIo  doubly  compounded  proposition  which  foilows  to  the  end  of  the 
example;  ^' all  "in  the  first  accessory,  is  modified  in  like  manner  by  tha 
whole  componnd  proposition  ■which  sncceeds  it.  Ve  subjoin  acotlier 
example  which  the  Icwnei"  may  examine,  and  apply  for  the  purpose  o. 
illnstratjon.  "  Philosophers  teaoh  us,  tliat  the  mind  creates  the  beauty 
which  it  admires  in  natare." 

CtASsiFiOiTios  OF  Advehbiai  Aooessories. — (8)  "We  shall  cJaesifj 
the  adverbial  accessory  propositions  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  classified  the  adverbs.  It  wil!  conduce  to  the  ease  of  the 
learner  to  adopt  this  classification  already  familiar  to  him,  end  to  pur- 
sue, as  fai"  as  convenient,  the  same  order  in  explaining  adverbial  aeces- 
sories  which  we  have  employed  in  explaining  adverbial  rM3,iJlca~ 

(9)  We  divide  these  accessories  agi'eeably  to  this  method  into  two 
classes ; 

I.  Adverbial  accessories  which  modify  adjectives. 

II.  Adverbial  accessories  which  modify  verbs,  or  sometimes  per- 
haps tiie  daMvei  prineipai  propoaitvm. 

Tor  an  acconnt  of  the  distinction  lietween  those  which,  like  tlie 
adverbial  propositions  of  manner,  obviously  modify  verbs,  and  those 
which  may,  perhaps  witii  greater  propriety,  be  considered  as  modi- 
fying the  whole  principal  assertion,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
jiave  stud  on  this  snbjeot  in  reference  to  noun  and  preposition  and  ad- 
verbial modifications.  (See  ^83.) 

§  120.  1.  Adveehial  Acoessories  which  modifv  Adjec- 
tives.—(1)  The  adverbial  accessories  which  modify  adjectives,  like 
the  adverbs  which  modify  adjectives,  usually  express  degrees  of 
intensity.     They  do  this  generally  by  the  introductJou  of  a  com- 

(2)  We  e.vpress  an  equal  degree  of  intensity  comparatively  by  a 
form  of  accessory  connected  witJt  the  principal  proposition  by  tie 
word  AS.  We  nse  as  both  before  the  adjective  to  be  modified  and 
after  it  to  connect  the  accessory. 

(3)  The  as  before  the  adjective  (whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 


(S)  lUcpenC  the  tamaTk  ii 

ujeeamneB. 

<B)  Mention  the  classes  < 

nio  wlilcli  wo  aivMs  ndvetbial  aM6B3ori(9. 

SIM.  (1)  What isaaldf 

md,llty»d]ecay«t 

{»)  BeBeribo  tlie  mBt,n«, 

■  in  wlifcJi  we  6Si.res!  eqiiallty  of  bitonslty. 

<«)  Wbat  Is  said  M 
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the  woi'd  whotLer  pronominal  or  determiaatwe)  13  now  advm'liall% 
nsed  to  help  in  modifyiDg  the  adjective;  the  second  as  in fty  bo  consi- 
dered a  conjunctive  adverb,  fance  it  pei'forma  the  function  of  con- 
junction in  joining  the  two  propositions,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
function  of  adverb  in  the  accessory.  (4)  Some  call  the  word  «*  a 
conjunctive  proaonn.  (5)  "We  admit  that  it  perforuia  nearly  the  same 
fiinction  as  a  conjunctjve  pronoun,  hnt  so  do  many  other  adverbs  (or 
■woi'ds  nniversally  acknowledged  to  be  adverbs),  aa  we  shall  see  pi-e- 
aendy.  We  need  not  dispute  about  names,  where  no  gross  error  lurha 
nnder  them.  We  Buhjoia  an  example  of  this  eonstrnction,  (6)  That 
man  is  as  wise  as  you,  mre  —  That  man  is  as  wise  as  yau  are  irise.  Some 
call  this  the  comparison  of  equalit/y.  (1)  Generally  both  the  verb  and 
theadjectivc  are  omitted  in  the  accessory  proposition ;  bat  in  such  cases 
the  verb,  at  least  (if  not  both  verb  and  adjective),  is  clearly  implied, 
and  should  always  bo  supplied  in  a  formal  analysis.  On  this  account 
we  do  not  oiass  this  form  of  expression  with  the  aiibreBiationi  used 
for  accessory  propositions.  (See  §140:8,4.)  These  aremerelycases  of 
obvious  ellipMS  or  suppression. 

(e)  In  tho  example  wliicli  we  have  presentee!,  the  equal  intensity 
of  the  same  (adjective)  quality  in  two  different  subjects  is  expressed, 
but  the  same  form  of  accessory  is  also  employed  to  express  the  same 
degi'co  of  intensity  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  subject.  For 
example,  That  man  is  A8  ffood  as  he  is  great. 

(9)  Theseadverbialaccessories  may  readily  be  resolved  into  adjective 
accessories.  By  doiag  this  we  may  more  clearly  comprehend  their 
Btrnotnre  and  their  use.  Tlius,  That  Titan  is  wise  in  the  same  degree  in 
toiieh  you  are  wise,  or  amply,  wise  in  Hie  degree  that  you  are  mise. 
And  that  man  is  (/aod  in  the  (sarm)  degree  in  which  he  is  great. 
(10)  Here  we  may  discover  that  the  first  as  is  an  abbreviation,  like  all 
other  adverbs,  for  a  noun  and  preposition  modification,  and  the  latter 
as,  in  like  manner,  an  abbreviation  for  a  conjunctive  pronoun  and  pre- 
position. 

(II)  In  analysis  the  learner  may  call  the  proposition  commencing 


Che  doublB  wt  of  the  -worf  AB  In  tbla  kind  of  modification  1    <4)  What  ha™  soma 

crileaoi 

when  employed  to  conaect  na  scceseotj  t    (6)  Whuf  remsrk  U  nuule  in  iGfcron 

ome  glTOT  to  aiB  nora  ?    (6)  Eopaat  tlio  esample.    (I)  What  genemlly  liBppoi.i 

■orlHoTtblaklndF 

(3)  Mention  onotlier  pnrpoao  (br  wblch  this  form  of  MCCsaorj  is  employefl. 

(8)  Mondon  another  IBrm  into  whidi  this  kind  rf  accosaoiy  may  ha  rcaolTuil. 

OlBsUato 

by  eianiplei    0^)  What  may  be  dlacovere^  after  this  molutlon  is  effeLited  f 

(11)  Tdl  the  name  given  to  dislingi.lsb  Ibeae  nccossories,  iind  ascribe  Ihe 

roetUoi  ol 

tieadng  them  in  analysis. 
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with  tho  second  as  Theadverhialacecaaoryexpietaimqfejuil  intensity, 
teUing  the  adjective  wHch  it  luodities  Tlien  as  may  lie  treated  as 
an  adverb  in  both  the  j>rwictj)a?  and  the  acf-etsory  propcnitiiwi  (/r) 

Before  we  dismiBS  this  anlgect  we  may  remaik  that  adverba  as 
might  be  ezpeoted,  are  susceptible  of  modificatioa  from  the  sa  i  e 
kind  of  accessories  attached  to  the  prmoipal  p  orosition  in  ubioh  tl  e 
adverb  ooeurs,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  Thus,  TAitman  li 
Ion  m  diligently  as  hu  neighbor  This  man  acts  m  wisely  as  lis 
father  aeteA.  (6) 

(13)  PDifOrtrATioif. — This  accessory  la  nrt  naually  sepaiated  bj 
interpnnollon ;  thongh  in  this,  aa  m  other  cases  usage  is  pertiapB  iic  t 
tltogetlieT  settled. 

ExEEOiSBsI.,  II.,  &c.-—]rorm  compound  propositions  witlimwcaswiM 
eipressing  eqnality  of  intensity  for  the  pnrpose  of  limiting  an  adjective 
in  thfiprimdpal  proposition. 

Note. — (a)  Tliis  Knd  of  aoeessoiy  may  be  regai'ded  as  cxprestping  tha 
identity  of  Hie  dagi'ee  of  inteoaitj,  either  of  the  eaain  qaalitj  !□  diireiiiiit 
subjects,  or  of  two  distinct  quuUties  in  tlie  same  enbjec^  in  tlie  same  wny  a.i 
some  iHiceasories  of  time,  place,  maniaer,  expresB  identity  of  time,  place,  mart  • 
ner.  As,  for  example,  Se  eaine  wden  /  name  ;  He  mos  arriving  innLK  iih 
father  loae  departing ;  You  think  as  /  think,  "Hie  only  difference  la  that 
the  connecting  words  when,  akile,  aa,  are  not  twine  used  aa  in  the  former 
ease,  though  tliey  really  perform  n  function  in  the  principal  as  well  as  in 
the  accessory  prapo^tion.  Tliia  is  seen  when  we  complete  these  com- 
pound pi-oposifions ;  thus,  Se  cams  tr  the  timi  when  I  came,  or  He  came  at 
TOE  TIME  AT  wmcii  /  came.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  when  performs  tlie 
function  both  of  a  complement  in  the  pnndpal  and  in  the  accessory;  be- 
cause in  the  case  under  consideration  the  adverbial  word  as  is  repeated  in 
both  propodtJons,  and  becanse  this  does  not  happen  in  other  cases  the  con- 
struction is  regarded  aa  singular,  and  as  occasioning  (bfficulty  in  the  anaiyeia 
of  snch  compound  propositions.  But,  in  ti'nth,  the  construodon  before  us  la 
more  ^mple,  lees  artifical,  less  elUptical  than  the  acoeasoriee  of  ^me,  place, 
and  manner  inti'oduoed  above.  There  is  in  the  one  case  a  suppreeaion  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  other.  The  suppression  takes  plaee  perhaps  for  two 
reasons,  namely,  that  such  words  as  when  (if  not  interrogaKve)  and  uihite  have 
always  a  conjunctJve  force,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  in  a  principal  projio- 
sition ;  and  that  if  used  in  such  principal  proportions  aa  they  aucceed,  they 
would  naturally  come  last,  and  coming  last  in  the  principal  and  firat  in  tli? 
aoaessory  a  disagreeable  repetitJon  of  the  same  word  wonld  occur.  Neither 
reason  applies  t«  ax.  It  is  not  olivays  used  conjunctively,  but  often  as  a 
tumple  adverb;  and  its  natural  place  ia  not  last  in  a  principal  proposition 

(12)  Functnnlton? 
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followed  hy  an  Borossoiy  espresaon  of  equal  iuteiisity,  but  befoie  Hio  adjep 
live  wMch  it  modifieB,  Kiul  it  come  after  the  adjeotiTe  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  auppreeaed,  as  other  words  are  ia  similar  drenmafancca ;  or  aa 
happens  with  tsa  itself  when  used  to  expreaa  manner,  ae  in  the  example,  You 
ikink  M  I  think  ^yoti  Ihhih  in  tuk  manner  m  wiuon  /  iAinS. 

Note. — (i)  Some  oeoeaaoriea  of  tliis  Mud  have  been  gi'adually,  by  insen 
mills  sxt^iision,  diverted  from  Uieir  orfgiual  purpose;  as,  for  example,  tht 
phrase  os  vjeli  as.  In  the  eomponnd  propoMlaon,  T/iii  naisidan  dv.gs  aa  Kill 
ai  lie  plays;  "as  he  plays"  ia  manifealJy  an  ordinaiy  example  of  the  ad- 
terbial  accessor;/  of  equal  iatensilg  applied  to  the  adverb  tcell,  and  the  asser- 
tion ia  equivalent  to  Jle  singn  in  a  manner  equally  good  vnih  the  mannAT  in 
uhteh  lu  plays.  But  when  we  soy  This  musk'an  ainffs  as  tcell  as  plays,  the 
meaning  is  altogether  ditfei'ent,  tliough  the  difference  in  form  oonsisla  merely 
in  the  BuppresMon  of  tha  subject  pronoun  lis  before  playa  This  lai*  propo- 
sition  only  expreases  that  the  muaioian,  besides  bfflng  able  to  play  (whieh 
both  pnrfiea  to  the  diaeonrne  are  supposed  fo  know  already),  can  also  aing. 
It  ia  equivalent  to  eaying  Yim  hnoK  t/uU  the  musician  plays,  in  addition  iv 
tJdi  I  inform  you  thai  he  also  linga.  The  two  propoadons  thna  atand  to 
each  other  neai'iy  in  the  I'elaUon  of  co-ordinale  propositions.  As  tcell  a> 
plays  may  be  considered  mther  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding  aasertion, 
than  OS  a  modification  of  it.  Itstanda  in  no  cloaer  relation  to  the  other  than 
co-oidinate  propoaitions  oflen  stand  to  one  another.  If  it  is  («  be  i-egarded 
as  an  aceeesory,  and  aa  modifying  any  thing  in  the  preceding  proposition,  it 
cannot  be  Kell,  nor  even  sings  well  (for  the  manner  of  singing  is  not  in  this 
case  indiotttfid),  but  it  is  eimply  tha  verb  sings  which  it  affeete.  At  all  evente, 
the  words  aa  mdl  as  plays  have  here  a  veiy  different  affect  from  the  woi-da 
as  well  as  he  plays  in  tha  first  example,  and  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
ordinary  adverbial  acceasory  of  equal  iutenaty. 

§  121.    ACCESEORV  OF  GREATER  OR  LES8BR  IBTENSm". (1)   The 

adjectives  of  the  compamtive  degree,  whether  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority (Uiat  is,  adjectives  modified  by  the  termination  er,  or  the 
adverbs  more  or  less,  and  thus  indicating  greater  or  lesser  intensity), 
are  generally  completed  or  limited  by  an  adverbial  accessory 
proposition  connected  witli  the  principal  proposition  by  the  con- 
'  unction  (San.  {2)'Sica,i:a-p\es:  SeistaUerthimkisbrotlitiris.  Hewaa 
morepmdent  Uian  the  precedinff  swerdffti  was.  That  boy  is  less  stit- 
dious  than  his  cousin  is.  (3)  Here  the  adjective  b  never  repealed  in  die 
accessory  proposition.  The  verb  too,  as  in  the  comparison  of  equality, 

SlSl.  (1>  WliatfiinnofflJ,iMtiv8atsmoiimedoiTOBtilot9a  \,y  Oie  acs^sory  tit  greata- 

"    "■        "   ■  ■        ■"■  "    Hon  Uie  iinrt!  usunll J  sui'ijwsscj 
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is  generally  suppressed,  and  the  compound  proposition  reads  thus, 
I£e  is  talkr  than  his  h-otker.  That  hoy  is  less  studious  Hum  his 
cousin.  But  in  all  cases  botL  tte  verb  and  the  adjective  are  impUed 
in  the  accessory. 

(4)  In  the  examples  given,  there  is  a  comparison  between  two 
distinct  subjects  in  reference  to  the  degree,  in  whiek  tiiey  possess  the 
same  quality.  We  use  a  similar  foim  to  express  the  compaiison  of 
the  degrees  in  which  two  different  qualities  are  possessed  by  the 
same  subject.  (5)  Thus,  He  is  braver  than  he  is  wise,  or,  suppressing 
llie  verb  of  the  accessory,  Jle  is  braver  than  wise.  As  this  accesaoiy 
helps  to  express  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  intensity,  we  caJI  it  the 
accessory  of  greater  or  lesser  intendty  ;  or  of  the  comparaUve  degree. 

(6)  The  learner  will  remark  that  this  form  of  accessory,  like  the 
one  last  considered,  is  employed  to  complete  the  raodiflcaWon  of  com- 
parative adveria  as  well  as  comparative  adjecii'cea.  For  eiample,  3e 
acta  taore  isiiely  ihan  his  brother.  For  the  reasons  that  adiierha  of 
maniiCT- are  susceptible  of  thisand  other  modifications  in  common  with 
adjectives,  see  §  94  * 

ExEBCisB.— Form  examples  of  this  construction. 

(7)  Kelated  to  tliis  in  regai'd  to  tlie  purpose  which  it  serves, 

*  Than  (in  oJd  English  lliaTine,  in  later  English  often  Ihen,  in  Anglo- 
Sfison  ihonjtf,  or  tMnm^  Ac)  is  undoubtedly  tie  aconaatiyo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dctorminative  or  arljele,  used  also  in  Chat  Jangnnge  as  a  eoiyunciiM  pronoun. 
The  appropriation  of  guam  in  Latin  to  connect  the  aceessory  of  the  eompa- 
rntive  degree  seems  precisely  anoli^ns  to  whi^  has  happened  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  both  langHagea  there  is  likely  the  suppression  of  a  prepo^tion 
before,  perlinps  of  a  noun  after,  qtnm  and  Ikaii ;  or  there  is  a  peculiar  em- 
ployment of  the  oeousatiTe  equivalent  to  the  suppresaon  of  a  pveposilion, 
as  in  the  aeousaljvea  of  lijM,  valtie,  Ao.  We  suspect  that  ofer  (oyer)  was  the 
pi'epoaitjon  suppressed  in  the  Anglo^axon,  since  ttiis  preposition  Euceecded 
by  an  BocusalJve  ia  found  after  the  comparative  degree.  For  esample,  gif 
thonns  strengra  ofer  hine  cymlh^Jl  then  (one)  stronger  oeer  him  come. 
If  we  supply  the  suppressions  in  one  of  the  above  examples  according  to 
this  conjecture,  it  will  nm  thus,  ke  is  taller  ovek  Tn*.T  {degret)  his  brother  it 
l>tU. 
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tiioug'h  dissimilar  in  form,  is  the  accessory  employed  in.  expressing 
similarly/  increasing  intensities,  or  that  the  intensity  of  one  quality 
ia  as  the  intensity  of  anotier,  or,  again,  that  t3ie  intensities  of  the  two 
qualities  vary  in  opposite  dii'eetiona,  the  one  increieing  as  the  othet 
decreases.  (8)  We  commence  with  esamples :  The  biguhii  t/iat 
man's  elevation  ie,  the  gueateb  lelll  he  his  fall.  (9)  In  this  kind 
of  conatruotion  the  verb  is  very  generally  suppressed  both  in  the 
principal  and  in  the  accessory  proposition.  Thus,  the  higher  the 
elevation,  the  greater  the  fall  ;  the  more,  the  merrier  ;  the  fewer,  the 
better  cheer.  In  speating  of  property  employed  for  good  purposes, 
we  say.  The  more,  the  better='The  more  a  man  has,  the  letter  it  is 
for  himself  and  tlwse  around  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  employed 
for  bad  purposes,  we  say.  The  less,  the  better.  Of  some  tilings  we 
say.  The  warmer,  the  better ;  of  others,  the  colder,  the  better;  the 
less  warm,  the  better;  the  less  cold,  the  better. 

(10)  In  this  construction  there  occurs  a  very  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  the,  which  olalma  a  moment's  notice.  (11)  The  learner  will  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed,  that  in  this  construction  the  accessory  stands 
first,  and  the  principal  proposition  last.  (13)  It  will  help  to  render 
this  fact  manifest,  and  to  further  our  purpose  of  esplwning  the  use  of 
&ie  in  both  propositions,  to  substitute  a  construction  equivalent  in 
sense  to  that  presented  in  the  above  examples.  Thus,  The  fall  is 
greater  in  that  (or  in  the)  dbgiibb,  is  whioh  (dboeeb)  the  elenation  is 
higher.  This  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  construction  in  theesaia* 
pie ;  or  ratlier  is  the  some  construction  expanded,  and  having  the  sup- 
pi-essed  words  supplied.  (13)  Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  in  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  ia  employed  in  its  usual  determinative  function,  but 
adverbiallj/,  both  a  noun  and  preposition  being  implied,  as  in  adverbs, 
or  adjectives  adverbially  used;  and  that  in  the  accessory  it  performs 
the  function,  as  it  formerly  did  in  the  Anglo-Sason,  of  a  conjunctive 
prononn  used  in  the  same  maunei-,  preposition  and  noun  being  sup- 
pressed. In  other  words,  the  in  the  principal  proposition  -•  in  the  (or 
thai)  degree;  and  in  the  accessory— ira  -whioh  (degree).  We  ^ve 
anotlier  example  for  illustration ;  Tub  in/?re  intelUgent,  toe  more  W>e- 


byanesample,    (9)  m^ 

.t  BupprsBBlon  geneiolly  oc 

bj  sereial  osBinpIia. 

(lOj'WhatpoeulIaritrt 

(11)  Whlcli  standB  flrat,  Uie  aceesstny 

samples  aboyet    <12)  Wh 

at  reasons  ore  as^gnod  for  f  resenang  a 

BubsUtato  for  the  above  oc 

>iistractiou  t    MflQllon  tlio 

snbsUtute,  and  ll]tutnit«  the  use  of  M« 
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1-al,   Spealtin^  of  men.  ^  Men  are  more  l&cral  is  ina  ijeoeeb  (or  in 
\he proportioii)  is  wnicH  they  are  more  intelligeat* 

(14)  Since  tlu's  accessory  has  some  connection  with  the  science  of 
quantity,  ive  venture  to  borrow  a  name  from  the  mathematieiana, 
Wg  call  it  The  accessory  used  in  expressing  intensities  equally  varying 
directly  or  i-ndirectly ;    or,  more  briefly,  Accessory  of  equally 

VARYIKO  ISTEKSITIES. 

EsBcoisB. — Fumieha  number  of  examples  of  this  construction. 

(is)  There  is  another  form  of  accessory  applied  to  adjectives 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity  designed  to  be 
expressed  in  a  particular  case.  This  accessory  describes  the  intensity 
by  an  example  of  the  eflect  produced  by  it.  Thus,  The  weather  is 
so  COLD,  that  the  water  freezes  m  tlie  ponds;  The  weather  has 
become  bo  warm,  that  the  snow  on  the  mountains  hegina  to  dissolve. 
Here  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  heat  in  the 
otber,  is  indicated  by  the  eflect  produced.  One  man  is  so  rich, 
that  it  gives  him  trouble  to  expend  his  wealth.  Airolher  is  so  poor, 
that  }te  can  scarcely  get  bread  to  eat. 

(10)  In  this  construction,  the  tuljeolive  iafirsfcmodiaedinthe^M)!- 
cipal  proposition  by  the  adverb  so,  and  as  thus  modified  is  further  com- 
pleted by  the  accessory  proposition  introduced  by  the  conjunctive 
determinatiYe  that.  (17)  The  same  construction  is  employed  in  modi- 
fying the  determinative  even  oa  well  as  descriptive  adjectives  preceded 
by  so.    Thus,  That  man's  character  is  sacA,  that  nobody  can  confide  in 


*  This  onstriiotioD  may  ba  eompared  with  tiie  Latin  constniotion  in 
which  quo  and  eo  or  hoc  eerva  Uie  same  purpose  r3  the  serves  m  the  ciiBe  be- 
fore ns.  For  example,  Quo  d^cilius,  koc  yraecZnnuj  ^  The  more  difficult, 
the  more  glorious.  So  miitor  est  arciis,  guo  alliar  est  sol  —  Tlie  higher  tha 
BVin  is,  the  less  is  the  rainbow.  Sbrainesgaopltirahabent,  eo  ainpliora  eu- 
piiait  ^  T!ie  more  men  have,  t/ic  mora  they  dosu'e.  The  here  perfolTna  tlie 
funotioOB  both  of  eo  and  gao,  m  it  very  frequently  does  in  Anglo-Sflxon. 
In  this  conatriiction  we  have  a  I'emai-kable  relic  of  the  oonjunetive  use  of 
(he,  perhaps  tho  only  remnant  of  this  use  in  the  language.  (See  §g  168,  ISO). 


(14)  WhstiSBBiaoflUlr 

(15)  Describe  another  fi 

ottnWe  by  examples. 

(IS)  Dwwiba  tba  maniii 

(IT)  r.epcntivhiitlSjjiM 

or  lire  modiflcntloii  of  s:K/i  snd  ill 
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hiffl,  Suali  liero  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  so  had — so  suspieious,  or  Uie 
like;  in  otlier  words,  auch—'W,  witli  an  adjeotivo.  Hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  suck  shonltl  Ije  motlified  by  tbe  same  form  of  accessory 
that  an  acljeetiyo  preceded  by  so  iakm  to  oompiefe  it. 

(18)  Tliis  kind  of  accessory  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  Tin 
a3cerMal  accessory  intliBating  the  degree  qf  intensity  hy  etaimple  or  ly 
effect.    More  briefly,  Tlie  accessory  indicating  intmiaity  hy  effect. 

(19)  We  may  remai'lt  here,  that  when,  instead  of  a  complete  acces- 
sory of  this  kind,  we  adopt  the  inflnitive  form  of  contracted  accessory 
(see  g  142 ;  9, 10)  we  employ  as,  not  that,  to  connect  this  contracted 
aceesaory  with  tlisprincipal  proposition.  Esamplea :  This  weather  is 
eo  WASH  AS  TO  nissoLTE  the  snow  on,  tTie  movntaim.  Seia  so  wise  as 
not  to  confide  in  men,  whom  he  does  not  haow.  Seis  so  poor  as  to  leg — 
so  mean  as  to  steal.  That  man's  character  is  siroii  as  to  dbstboy  all 
confidence  in  his  promises. 

EsBKoisBs  I.,  II.,  &c. — Furnish  examples  of  these  forms  of  con- 
BtFQCtion. 

(20)  We  nest  notice  a  form  of  accessory  which  espre^es  an  indefinite 
ai  'Unbounded 'degree  of  intensity.  (21)  The  conjnnctive  odTcrbused 
to  intixidnce  this  ia  howeter.  (22)  Ve  give  as  an  example,  Howeyeh 
^werfid  tlmt  man  may  he,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  (hat  enterprise. 
—  Though  that  man  may  have  any  or  every  degree  of  power,  he  is  not 
likely  to  snoceed,  &c.  (33)  This  accessory  is  esaoUy  similar  to  the  con- 
cessive accessory  to  be  considered  below  (see  §  138 :  2T,  and  note),  only 
that  the  force  of  the  adverb  however  here  falls  upon  the  ad^ectiiDe. 

Ebm ARK. — (24)  The  ndjeetive  and  the  adverb  Tiowever  are  sometimes 
used  alone  in  accessories  of  this  kind,  the  rest  of  the  proposition  being 
implied;  as,  "H"o  examples,  howeter  avful,  sinkinto  the  heart  ""—Wo 
examples,  however  awful  they  may  be,  4o. 

§  122.  (l)  We  may  here  notice  another  form  of  compound  propo- 
sition, wb'.eh  may  he  regarded  as  standing;  related  both  to  tbe  class 
we  have  been  considering  and  to  the  class  to  which  we  are  presently 
to  direct  our  attention.     (2)  We  shall  first  present  examples,  and 

(18)  Wlist  nama  Is  ^ven  to  tills  farm  of  acoessorj-  ? 

(in)  Eei«at  llie  substance  of  Uia  reoiark,  anfl  illBfitrHlc  bj  exaniples. 

(30)  What  form  of  accoaaory  (s  rest  noticed  ?  |21)  What  conjunctiro"  wotii  is  Mcc 
pl(ij«a(ointmdiic6  kf  (aS)  lUiiatraletba  usoof  this  aceeaeory  by  an  esample.  (2Q)  To 
*!iat  other  aceesaory  ia  this  esaetly  almilnt ! 

(24)  Itopeat  tlie  sabstaDce  of  the  leinark. 

P23.  (1)  Whiitis  said  ofth;  compound  propodttonalxiattoboMfkoa?    (2!  Oiree» 
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then  proceed  to  examine  tliem.  As  Arisiides  was  conspicuous 
ammiff  the  Athenians  for  integrity,  so  Themistocles  was  conspictious 
for  political  sagacity  and  adroit  management.  As  John  is  loved  for 
?iis  benevolence,  so  Peter  is  despised  on  account  of  his  unfeeling  self- 
ishness.     As  his  elevation  loas  great,  so  his  fall  is  humiliating. 

(3)  These  propositions  somewhat  resemble  the  compound  pi'o- 
j.oaitjons  which  express  the  comparison,  of  equality.  (4)  In  some 
cases  of  this  construcfion  it  may  not  be  clear,  at  first  sight,  whioli  is 
the  aeccssoiy  piiDposition,  or  whethei-  the  two  propositions  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate,  the  writei'  designing  to  express  two 
distinct  assei'Uons,  and  to  add  to  fte  effect  of  both  by  placing  them 
toother.  (5)  Upon  changing  slightly  the  construction,  we  shall, 
in  most  eases,  readily  discover  which  is,  at  least  in  form,  the  ac- 
cessory, and  which  the  principal  proposition.  (6)  For  ijlustration 
let  us  take  the  second  example  above,  As  John  is  loved  for  Ms 
henevolence,  so  Peter  is  despised  on  ascoant  of  his  selfishness.  This 
is  equivalent  to,  Peter  is  despised  on  account  of  his  selfishness  is 
^o  CHEAT  DBORBB  OS  John  is  loved,  &b,  (1)  It  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
l  o-jition  which  comes  last  in  the  original  example  and  first  in  the 
substituted  construction,  "  Peter  is  despised,  Ac  is  the  principal  pro- 
position (8)  We  can  even  omtt  the  adverb  so  in  the  principal 
proposition,  and  by  placing  it  first  express  the  same  meaning,  though 
peihaps  not  so  forcibly ;  thus,  Peter  is  despised  for  his  selfishness, 
as  John  is  loved  for  his  benevolence.  (9)  It  is  really  so  (==in  so  great 
degree)  in  the  principal  proposition  whioli  is  modified  by  the 
accessoiy,  "When  not  expressed,  so  ot'iia^qana^entinsuch  01  so  great 
degree  is  implied,  and  modified  by  the  accessory.  (10)  Theacceasoiy 
is  connected  by  the  conjuuetive  adverb  as.  This  word  as  may  also 
seiTO  to  indicate  to  the  learner  which  is  really  the  accessory  pro- 

(11)  TJiisconatructiondiffersintwo  things  from  that  into  which  tlis 

(5)  WhstothHdoasorcoinpoiinapropoBEtlonsaotliosercseinWet  (4)  Toll  what  it  maj 
be  sometimes  dlffioult  to  determlao  In  conEtfuctlons  of  tbis  Kind.  (5)  Sfscrlbe  3  mode  of 
diwjyering  which  is  tho  prindpal  and  wBleh  tlie  accessoiy  pitpprBition.  (8)  lUnslmta  bj 
snesample.  (T)  Which  in  tho  esomple  is  evKlontly  tliB  prlncIpBl  propmlUoa  t  (S)  TVbM 
is  SHid  of  OiB  suppnsaiiai  of  the  woid  so  t  (9)  Which  la  tho  word  really  modlflcd  by  tlis 
araaasotjf  (10)  By  ivhnt  word  la  the  aPMsacry  In  Uiis  coDStracfion  connccleri  t  And  whit 
may  the  connecting  nordaerva  toindlcslo  to  ths  learner  f 
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accessory  qf  equal  intensity  enters.  It  does  not  espress  etrictly  eqttal 
iutensity,  but  rather  rnmlaHty  of  intensity,  and  even  that  in  a  loose 
way.  And,  in.  tho  second  place,  this  kind  of  accessory  does  not  affect 
escIaaiYely  (as  the  one  referred  to  does)  tlie  adjectiye  in  the  principal 
proposition,  bat  the  ivliole  predicate.  ((13)  Of  this  predicate,  it 
generally  happens,  that  the  adjeotiveia  the  most  prominent  part^  and 
therefore  the  adjectiTe  appears  as  if  it  were  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
accessory.)  (13)  Thus,  when  I  say,  using  the  accessory  of  equal 
intensity.  Tour  'brother  is  as  cold  as  yov.  are,  I  indioafo  simply  the 
equal  intensity  of  the  quality  cold  in  the  case  of  your  brother  and  you. 
But  when  I  say,  As  John  is  loved  for  his  ienetoleiice^  to  Peter,  &c.  I  in- 
dicate some  sort  of  equality  in  a  loose  manner,  or  rather  of  similarity, 
between  Peter's  ieirig  despised/ar  Ma  selfishness  and  Joha's  ieing  hved 
/or  Ms  benet'olenee. 

(14)  This  accessory  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
manner  of  Peter's  being  despised  rather  tlian  the  degree  of  Intensity  of 
the  despite.  If  so,  it  approaches  in  character  (if  it  belongs  not  entirely) 
to  tlie  class  of  accessories  which  we  arc  nest  about  to  consider,  and 
thns  afibrds  a  natural  transition  from  the  one  class  to  the  other. 

(16)  We  may  designate  this  by  the  name  of  Tlie  Accessory  in- 
dieating  Similar  Intensity — more  briefly,  Tlie  Accessory  of  Similar 
Intensity.  It  stands,  as  we  have  jnst  intimated,  between  two  classes 
of  accessories — those  which  modify  adjectives  and  those  which 
modify  verbs,  but  has  stronger  claims  to  be  arranged  with  the  latter 
class. 

EsEiioieE. — Furnish  examples  of  this  construction. 

§  123.  (1)  We  next  proceed  to  consider  those  adverbial  ac- 
cessory proposition^  which  manifestly  modify  the  verhs  or  predicates 
of  the  principal  propositions,  or  sometimes  the  whole  principal 

(2)  Here  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  that  class  of 
accessories  in  which  the  manner  of  the  action  predicated  by  the  verb 
is  expressed. 


gory  of  eqnnl  InteD^ty.    (12)  MeDtlnn  the  remark  slwiit  the  iuIjectLve 
this  acotssw)'.    03)  Illustrate  bj-esmnples. 

(U)  Mention  tbe  rcmatlt  abont  the  oIbss  to  whljh  thia  accessory  I 

1 123.  (1)  DesQtlhe  «io  kind  of  amessoriea  nest  to  ba  eonsidored. 
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Tliase  are  exactly  analogous  to  tlie  adverbs  of  manner  already 
considered.     {See  §  92.) 

(3)  There  are  different  forais  of  this  species  of  adverbial  accessory. 
One  form  describes  the  manner  of  the  action  predicated  in  lie 
priadpal  proposition  \fj  mmparison — by  reference  to  another  action 
of  the  same  subject,  or  to  the  eamo  or  sometimes  to  a  different 
actioa  of  another  subject.  This  accessoiy  follows  the  prJDdpal  pro- 
position, and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  as.  (4) 
For  example,  That  man  died  as  he  lived.  He  aets  in  this  affair  A3 
lie  }tas  acted  on  other  occasions.  William  thinks  as  I  think.  That 
man  grows  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  as  his  neighbor  sirt&s  into 
infamy.  Here  the  man's  manner  of  living  is  emploj'ed  to  indicate 
his  manner  of  dying.  His  manner  of  acting  on  other  occasions  to 
indicate  his  manner  of  acting  in  Ikis  affair,  &c. 

(5)  We  can  invert  the  order  of  these  propositions,  and  place 
the  accessory  first;  bat  then  we  must  supply  the  wotd  so  before  the 
principal  proposition.  Thus,  As  that  man  lived,  so  he  died  ;  As  X 
t^ink,  so  William  thinks. 

(6)  la  this  form,  of  compound  propositions  the  word  as,  lito  mkat 
in  adjective  accessories,  performs  the  function  of  an  adverb  both  in  tha 
prinaipal  and  accessory  proposition,  at  tlie  same  time  serving  to  in- 
dicate their  connection.  (T)  As  regards  the  thought,  the  real  bond 
of  connection  ia  sameness  or  identity  of  manner.  (8)  That  (w  performs 
the  double  fonction  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it,  ia  obvious  when 
■we  invert  the  compound  proposition  and  are  obliged  to  call  in  the 
services  of  so. 

(9)  We  may  caJl  tJiia  The  Adverbial  Accessory  denoting  Manner  by 
Cfflwpafison;  or,  more  briefly,  TheAccessory  of  Manner  by  Comparison. 

(10)  In  such  espreswoDs  as.  Be  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
■we  have  perhaps  an  elliptical  constructionist  acted  to  the  raeetiny  as 


BodowofirstDotlee!    <3)  DesCTlbe  one  of  Hie  difFwent  forms 

,    (4)  IILiiEtnitGbr«jaimp1ee, 

(&)  "WliatlsfiBjflofiaTerCiii^tEieordarortJiasAproposIQoiiB?    lUnsh^tfl  by  exAmples. 

(6)  Wlist  te  suld  of  (ha  ftaoUons  of  <m  in  such  compound  propoBltions  t    (7)  ■Wliat 

UM  of  Uie  bondotconooctioo  in  Oauqht!    (3)  HowlsiSahown  tliut  asperforma  «ia  dooi 

foDCtion  ntftlbuted  t»  It  f 

(9)  How  may  we  nsme  this  MMSsorj-  f 

<iO)  IVlifltlaairfdofinelllpKcalconslrnetiou?    Eamplo  fiir  Illustration. 
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a  chairman!^ a  meetiny  acts    Some  call  as  chaiiinan,  &c.  lu  suoli  con 
atructiona,  a  -noun  tn  appoittion ,  but  improperly,  as  we  think. 

We  may  here  notice  that  there  is  ao  extension  of  this  kind  of 
cocstructioa  to  espress  sameness  of  time.  This  wiE  bo  considered 
when  we  oome  U>  treat  adTerbial  accessories  of  time. 

(11)  Ebmaee. — Tins  form  of  accessory,  like  most  of  the  adverbial 
accessories,  may  be  replaoefl,  n-hen  the  construction  is  fully  expanded 
iiy  an  adjective  accessory.  In  order  to  this  we  mnat  supply 
in  the  principal  proposition  that  for  which  as  may  be  regarded  as  a 
substitate,  namely,  the  noun  and  preposition  modification  in  the 
tnimner,  or  in  the  same  nwmier,  and  tlien  add  an  adjective  acoesaory, 
Tbns,  That  man  died  is  tub  same  mahmeb  in  whioh  7w  lined,  &c.* 

(12)  Another  form  of  this  species  of  accessory  descril>esthemanner 
of  the  action  (lite  the  similar  accessory  whioh  is  applied  to  adjectives) 
byitaeffect.  Thas,  This  man  imU  so,  (hat  allMs  friends  are  proud  ijf 
him.  Here  we  nso  so  in  the  principal  proposition,  and  t/tat  conjunctive 
to  connect  the  accessory.  (18)  Tliis  form,  when  espauded,  becomes 
identical  with  one  of  the  forms  of  the  accessories  which  modify 
adjectives.  Sa  expanded«-i»  mch  manner.  Then  Uie  above  example 
rmia  thus,  This  man  acts  msuoaiiiATSstM,t!uit  all  his  Jriends  are  proud 


*■  Sometimaa  an  accessory  denoting  mannei"  by  eoinpnriaon  19  apparently 
coQnected  by  two  oonjunetiva  words,  as  and  if.  For  esaniple,  ITial  boy  acts 
autf  he  were  insana  Me  otoaiied  iS  w  he  zeere  in  great  pain.  In  eoiietnie- 
tlons  of  this  kind  Uiera  is  a  auppres«on  of  a  proportion  between  as  and  if. 
When  we  supply  this  auppression,  the  whole  oonatmotion  is  clew.     Thus, 

moaned  as  na  WOUto  UOas  if  he  were  m  ffreal  pain.  The  aeoeasofy  jiropoai- 
tion  here  oomiBcted  by  as,  when  tiiua  fully  developed,  ia  itself  a  compound 
proposition  of  the  hypothetical  form  (see  §  IS*!),  and  the  connection  between 
the  principal  prapoaition  and  this  compound  aeeeasory  is  esaofly  the  BamB 
wliioh  we  have  been  deaeribing.  In  such  eases,  as  may  be  conadered  as  re- 
presenting the  aceesaory  proposition  whioh  is  itself  modified  by  the  hypo- 
thotieal  acoeaeory  eommenrang  with  tiie  condiiiojtal  conjunction  if. 

Instead  of  as  if,  as  tkaagh  is  aometimea  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  aame  force.  Esamplea,  "He  made  as  though  he  would  have 
gone  further."  "  It  whs  a*  llunigk  it  budded.''  "  I  will  shoot  three  arrows 
on  the  ade  Uiereof,  as  iliough  I  ehot  at  a  mark."  Thi?  form  of  e\presMon 
may  perhapa  he  regarded  as  nntiijuatod. 

{11)  Bepeat  tlie  substance  of  the  remntk,  and  illnstraCe  by  esampleA 
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efhim.  Or,  Tim  man  acts  is  a  mahbbb  suon,  that  all  Ms  friends  art 
proud  of  hi-m.  Here,  t?iaf  all  Ms  friends  are  proud  of  him  h  obviously 
an  adrerbial  accessory  modifying  the  determinaiha  snou. 

(14)  We  may  distinguish  tiib  form  by  calling  it  tlie  accessory 
denoting  the  manner  of  action  by  its  effect  or  consequence ;  or  more 
briefly,  The  Accessory  describing  an  Action  hy  its  Effect. 

(15)  Ebmaek. — When  we  employ  the  infinitive  abbreviation  for  an 
accessory  proposition  of  tliis  kind,  we  use  (as  in  the  accessoiy  of  like 
Ibrm  whicli  modifies  adjectives)  as  instead  of  that  for  conjunetive 
word ;  thus,  TMs  man  iehcmed  'so,  as  to  gain  the  applaitse,  or,  so  as  to 
he  apphmdid  hy  all  his  friends. 

ExEEOisB, — Furnish  examples  of  these  constmctions. 

§  124.  Adverbial  Accesbohies  bmploved  to  inmoate  tkk 
CiKCiTMSTANCE  OP  Place. 

(l)  This  class  of  accesaocies  is  usually  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  by  the  adverbs  of  place,  where,  whence,  whither,  and 
thiMr  compounds  formed  with  ever  and  so,  wlierever,  wlieresoever, 
whmcesoever,  wldtkersoever,  (2)  When  so  employed  we  call  these 
words  cotijttfMiive  adverbs.  (3)  They  are  ail  of  the  family  of  the 
crmjunclive  (originally  interrogative)  pronouns  who  and  what.  (4) 
Used  to  introduce  accessoiy  propositions,  they  are  all  equivalent  to 
a  conjimctive  prononn  and  thenounj)toeprecede<l  by  a  preposition. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  tbe  other  adverbs.  (SJLiteio&ii,  they 
generally,  fbougli  not  always,  peiform  the  function  of  adverb,  or  of 
noun  and  preposition  modification  both  for  the  pineipal  and  the 
accessory  proposition,  besides  serving  to  indicate  tbe  relation  between 
the  two  propositions.  The  conjunctive  adverb  marks  as  the 
accessory  tliat  proposition  to  which  it  is  attached  and  which  it  in- 
troduces. 

We  next  proceed  to  class  the  accessory  propositions  oi place,  and 
to  show  briefly  the  purposes  which  they  serve  in  discouree. 


(14)  Br  wBat  name  miiy  we  dlatingBiall  tlda  i!0C9B5oiy  f 
(la)  liipaat  tlia  aubstonoa  of  lio  remntk,  and  UluslraU  by  en  eiample. 
i  lei  (1)  By  Hhnt  words  sob  adverbial  MesBsoriea  rfplace  connected  witli  the  prtncipnl 
propo^tionT    (2)  TVLat  do  woeiJl  tbaao  worfla  when  Bonaed!    (3)  vnist  la  aal.l  of  flis 
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(0)  1st.  We  give  as  a  firat  class  of  the  adverbial  accessories  of 
place,  those  whieli  sei've  to  detemiinetlie  place  m  which  ov  at  which 
what  is  predicated  in  the  principal  proposition  exists;  in  other 
words,  its  local  position ;  or,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression,  tlie  where- 
abouts  of  the  mMn  assertion.  (7)  We  may  call  this  The  Adverbial 
Accessoi-y  of  Locality. 

(8)  The  conjunctive  word  employed  to  connect  those  accessories 
is  WHERE,  when  a  definite  place  is  indicated,  WHEHEVEn  and  WHEftE- 
soBVEB  when  wltatever  place  is  deatgnafed.  (9)  Example,  /  live 
wUBBB  your  friend  lives.  Here  whei-e  your  friend  lives  determines 
the  place  where  Ilive^=Ilive  in  the  place  is  which  your  friend 
lives.  (10)  It  is  obvious  from  inspecting  the  expanded  form  of  the 
consti'uclion  here  presented,  that  where  represents  and  performs 
the  functions  of  the  noun  and  preposition  complement  in  the  place 
in  the  principal,  and  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  and  preposition  in 
,  wAi'cA  in  the  accessory  proposition.  (11)  When  the  consti'uction  is 
tbus  expanded,  the  accessory  becomes  an  adjective  accessory  propo- 
silion,  modifying  the  word  j^face  in  the  piindpal  proposition,  (12) 
Where  here  performs  functions  predsely  similar  h>  those  performed 
by  WHAT  (of  which  it  is  in  fact  mei'ely  the  dative  form)  ;  namely, 
those  of  a  complement  both  in  the  principal  and  in  the  accessory, 
besides  serving  to  indicate  the  connection  and  relation  of  the  two 
propositions. 

(13)  We  ^ve  examples  of  the  less  definite  form  of  this  class  of 
accessories.  Iwill  lodge  wheeevbr  ray  friend  determines  to  lodge. 
Se  will  abide  whbhesoeyee  you  may  choose  to  command.  Hers  the 
particular  place  h  not  absolute^/ specified,  hnt  it  is,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  determined  so  far  as  the  description  in  the  accessory  can  limit  it. 
(14)  The  place  described  in  the  accessory  in  the  first  case  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed,  and  known  fa  the  speaker  ;  but  the  place  described  in  the 
indefinite  accessory  is  supposed  to  be  yet  unsettled,  or,  at  least,  yet 
unknown  to  the  speaker.  Tlie  accessory  determines  it  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability. 

(6)  DBscribBthofirstolnasofMOCBBotlesofiiliici).    (7)  W 

an  eKimple.  (lO)  Slionf  wliJb  fanctloDS  wbbbi  patfotms  in  snob  e 
iioea  this  accnaaotj  becaniB  when  die  constructlDii  Is  espsnded  f 
fttnoUons  performod  by  "WKEflt  flompared  P 

<18)  FumitJi  esamples  of  the  Indefinite  form  of  tbfs  etaes  of  at 
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EiiaAHE.— (IB)  In  all  classes  of  these  ad  verliial  aooesaories  of  place, 
ttose  whioli  are  to  follow,  as  well  as  that  wLicii  we  have  considered— 
IBKBTITT  OF  FLiOG,  is  the  Teal  houd  of  oonneetion  (in  tfi^ught)  between 
the  principal  and  the  accessory  proposition.  It  is  this  identity/  which 
adapts  the  accessory  to  modify  or  complete  the  principal  in.  reference 
to  tho  oironmstance  of  localily—locBX  position— or  of  dii-ection  towards, 
or  direction  from  R  place. 

{]0)  Sometitaes  inhere  IB  empioyed  in  an  accessory  proposition  to 
represent  a  noun  of  place  espressed  in  the  principal  proposition.  (17) 
In  sach  coses  wJtere  performs  precisely  the  function  of  the  prononn 
coi^nnctive  and  preposition  in  wMdi;  and  the  accessory  might  witli 
propriety  be  classed  with  the  ac^ective  accessory,  since  it  simply  serves 
to  modify  or  determine  the  noan  of  place  in  tho  principal  proposition. 
Examplo ;  Se  lii>e»  in  the  same  place  wnEsa  his  irothei-  li'i>e»"Se  lives 
in.  the  place  is  wnion  Jiia  brother  lives.  Here  v)7iere  his  "brother  livet 
may  he  considered,  and  may  be  treated  if  we  please,  as  an  adjective 
acoessory  proposition.  (38)  That  these  two  kinds  of  accessories — the 
adjeeiive  and  the  adierJnal — are  someUmes  (or  perhaps  wa  should  say 
Tsry  generally)  resolvable  into  one  another,  or  Wended  together,  is  not 
Hurprising,  when  we  remember  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  ije- 
tween  the  functions  of  adverbs  and  ndjeetives,~all  adverbs  involving, 
as  pai't  of  their  function,  tliefiinatim,  and  often,  as  pail  of  their  form, 
ihefurm  of  on  adjective. 

(19)  When  the  principal  proposiHon  is  placed  after  tie  accessory, 
which  often  happens,  the  adverb  there  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
principal  proposition  to  represent  the  place  determined  by  the  acces- 
sory.   "Tha',  vihere  I  am,  fhere  je  may  be  also." 

The  other  accessories  of  place  do  not  express  local  position,  but 
local  direction,  either  towards,  or  from  a  place.     We  include  in  our 

(20)  2d  clasa  those  which  describe  the  place  towards  which 
tbe  action  predicated  in  the  principal  proportion  ia  directed.  (21) 
The  conjunctive  adverb  distinctly  appropriated  to  connect  this  class 
of  accessories,  when  a  definite  known  place  is  to  be  indicated,  is 


Bald  of  tbo  eSeai  of  the  ace 

«,i», 

mllioes 

T.mpl03. 

(14)  State  the  dlSMei 

,» 

between  the 

two  tonna  ot  ococssorj-. 

(15)liepciittlwsuteto( 

(10)  Howi3H^«^=!ome 

ployed  i 

Tiffi?    (mWhatftino 

i  Aim  V!hirt 

ttnunsoA  perform  r    Ami  )i(nT  loigli 

icssorjb 

eU'sated!    (13)  Wlii 

saH  lu  le- 

(WSBMtothBthettliattliea 

Ills  of  aci 

{19>  What  won!  la  liitrodHcoil  la  1 

tlieprlncti>al  iin>pi>alUoii,  when  It  (Ullon-s  Uj 

(20)  Deacrlbe  tho  sccoml 

1  class  of 

ttccBsaoi 

iosofpl. 

nim.    (!l)  By  ivliat  eo 

l!)H 

aeUve  worf 
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(23)  We  Lave  said  in.  speaking  of  where  and  whither  in 
their  oiiginal  function  of  interrogativea  (see  g  92,  note  p.  291),  tlial 
where  has  usurped  the  function  of  whither  in  addition  to  its  own 
peculiar  function.  The  same  remark  applies  to  where  conjunctively 
used.  It  is  now  almost  universally  employed  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  form  of  accessory,  and  whither,  which  our  forefathers  ero- 
ployed  exclusively  to  express  lo  or  towards  a  place,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

(23)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  compound  word  wMlher- 
soeoer,  which  was  formerly  used  to  express  direction  towards 
whatever  place ;  as,  "  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goeat." 
We  would  now  say,  wiiEaEVER  iftow  goest.  Wheresoever  is  also 
rarely  used  in  the  current  language  of  the  preseat  times. 

(24)  3d.  We  introduce,  as  a  third  class  of  the  accessories  o£ 
place,  those  which  describe  the  place  from  which  the  action  predi- 
cated in  the  principal  pioposition  is  directed,  (25)  These  accessories, 
like  those  just  considered,  i-efer  sometimes  to  a  determinate  known 
place,  sometimes  to  one  determined  only  by  tiie  accessory,  but 
othenvise  nnhmited 

(26) The  conjunct^  e  word  employed  for  the  first  purpose  (when  a 
fixed  locality  is  to  be  designated)  is  whence.  Example :  "  This 
deliveranee  comes  woence  evert/  blessing  flows"  Here  the  accessory, 
whence  every  Messing  flows,  detei-mines  the  place  from  which  tlie  de- 
liverance comes. 

(27)  The  remarks  which  we  made  (see%92,  note  p.  391)  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  the  preposition  yhrni  before  whenee  interrogatwe 
apply  also  to  whence  used  aa  a  eonjiinctiee  od^erT/.  From  is  very  geua  ■ 
rally  employed  superfluously  before  the  conjunctive  whence,  (28)  The 
same  objections  apply  to  the  use  of  the  preposition  before  this  word 
in  both  oases.  (29)  In  the  authorized  verrion  of  the  Bible,  there  are 
abundant  examples  of  wSence  conjunctive  preceded  hy  from,  and  a 
considerable  nmiibcr  in  which  tlio  more  con-eet  construction,  without 
a  preposition,  is  employed. 

w*re  tlisse  accaaaorios  otlginally  prcccrteii!  (52)  Wliat  ta  saii  of  anotbcr  word  hBTllls 
DBntped  the  place  of  fcA^f.^rP 

(23)  To  wlmt  othor  woi-a  does  Uio  esmo  teinatlt  i^piy  1 

'.34)  Deawito  a  third  dasa  of  acoesrarira  of  plsio.    (36)  Wliit  division  ot  this  daas  f 

(30)  Wbnt  coT^uncUve  word  is  employed  wltli  the  flrat  dlvidon  ?    Esamplu. 

(21)  Wbattoaaidof  romirkswhich  opplj  toiMenos/  (!S)  Wtat  ia  said  of  objeeUrau 
to  (he  osprca^on/com  wSfjicd  f    (29)  Where  im^oiainplas  of  this  uaigs  batbniidi 
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(yO)  To  indicate  any  place  yov,  plertae  from  which  w«  ■would 
now  employ  the  words  from  whatever  2>ic^e.  K'iample  :  Me  will 
come  from  whatevek  place  his  friend  comes.  Whencever  and 
lay  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  Tliey  may  be  found 
more  ancient  authore,  and,  perhaps,  somelimes  employed  in 
of  this  doseriiition. 
(31)  We  hare  already  aaid  that  inhere  is  used  as  equiyalent  to  in 
vjhiehto  represent  an  antecedent  nmnt.  Whence  equivalent  to  from 
vihieh  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Examples;  "  Look  to  the 
rock  whence  je  are  hewn."    "  1  will  return  to  my  house  whence  I 

(33)  The  accessory  propositions  eomraencing  with  wliere  and  whi- 
ther are  often  placed  before  tlie  principal  proposition.  In  the  older 
authors,  we  think,  the  accessory  is  most  frequently  placed  first.  Ex- 
amples :  "  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  "  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst 
not  follow  me  now."  "  Whither  thon.  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge." "  Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die." 

Eeuaee. — The  ohservatioDs  made  in  reference  to  accessories  com- 
mencing with  wAaJ  coty'unctive  {"ee  §114:  6,  atseq.)  apply  to  many  of 
the  accessories  of  place  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  (88)  When 
these  accessories  come  after  certain  transitive  verhs,  which  take  an  ac- 
cessory proposition  for  their  objective  modification,  they  might  he 
ti'eated  as  euhstantwe  accessories  serving  as  ohjectivea  of  these  verbs, 
and  analyzed  in  the  mamier  recommended  in  treating  the  accessories 
connected  by  wAtif.  (84)  We  present  examples :  /  hnow  vikere  you 
Tiome  been.  "Let  n;  man  know  where  ye  be."  "  Whithsr  I  go  ye 
know."  "  We  know  not  whither  tliou  goest."  In  all  tliese  compound 
propositions  the  accessory  may  he  regarded  as  a  atibstcmtive  aecesaory 
serving  as  oJgeetine  mad^atioTt  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposi- 
tion. (35)  If  we  choose  to  supply  the  ellipsis  it  becomes  an  adjective 
accessory  modification  of  the  noun  plaee — the  implied  objective  mo- 
dification of  the  verb  in  the  pi-incipal  proposition.  (36)  As  this  mode 
of  analysis  will  not  suit  when  the  verb  in  the,  principal  proposition  is 


(80)  How  do  we  doBcrlba  sn  indefitUi  plsce/j-om  vihlch  I    Esaarple. 

(81)  TVbatlsealdofwAeHce— /nHBM/iicAf    Kismplea 

(32)  K^peet  Oie  Tematk  about  tbe  acuesoi'Iea  commeudng  nlth  toAei-i  snd  it 
BiBinplaa. 

(33)  How  mlglit  llio  aeoessorle!  of  place 
IheylMtowifanii^MW  Torbsf  (84)  Qivo  i 
Wbat  otbei  fiitu  do  these  BBSuue  wlifn  f  ]jc 
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neuUr  or  intransitive  (as  it  is  inmost  of  the  esainples  given  aboie), 
it  will  be  more  coiivonient  to  treat  all  these  a^scessoi'ws  oy^^aoa  asaii- 
ftmiial,  though  it  may  be  good  to  know  the  other  forms  into  Mliich 
Bome  of  them  may  be  readily  resolved. 

(37)  PuscruATios. — As  may  be  seen  from,  some  of  the  esaiiiples 
introduced,  above,  in  which  we  have  followed  the  ori^nal  punotnntlon, 
accessories  of  locality  are  eoinetiinos  separated  by  inteJTunction  from 
tlie  principal  proposition,  and  sometimes  not.  The  accessory,  when  it 
])recedes  the  principal  proposition,  is  perhaps  generally  followed  by  a 
comma;  as,  "Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  When  the  a«ccaaory 
follows  the  principal  proposition,  we  believe  the  comma  is  seldom  io- 
sei'leil.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  punctuation  is  not  settled  od 
fixed  and  consistent  principles.  If  we  would  maintain  consistency, 
we  ought  either  to  insert  ft  comma  alwi/y»  between  the  principal  and 
the  accessory,  or  we  should  never  insert  it.  See  Appeiidu  on  Fvne- 
tuation. 

EsEBOiSEa  I.,  II.,  III.,  iSiO, — JTorm  compoimd  propositions  witii  ae- 
oessories  expressing  the  place  wliere,  the  place  inMther,  the  place 
tnlietiee;  also  with  the  conjunctive  worda  wJwreioer,  whithersoener,  &c. 

§  126,  Advejieial  Accbssory  Puopositioks  Indioatinr  the 
CiscuMSTABCE  OF  Time. — (I)  We  next  proceed  to  consider  that 
class  of  compound  propositions  in  which  the  cireumatance  of  time 
is  the  real  bond  of  connection  between  the  principal  and  its  acces- 
sory. 

(2)  Some  of  the  accessories  employed  in  this  class  of  proposi- 
tions have  a  close  analogy  with  those  in  which  the  cireunistajiee  of 
place  is  the  bond  of  connection.  We  proceed  to  clarify  the  acces- 
sories used  to  expi-ess  the  circumstance  of  time. 

1st,  (3)  We  shall  consider  first  those  accessories  which  limit  or 
modify  the  principal  proposition,  by  the  predication  of  some  occur- 
rence falling  within  the  same  point  of  time  with  the  matter  of  the 
principal  assertion.  (4)  Examples  :  I  will  go  with  ym.  to  the  exhi- 
bition'vniw^  I  shall  have  finished  my  work.  "Thou  shalt  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,"  &c     "  They  linger  about  it 

(37)  state  Uio  substonoa  of  Ihe  tetnarka  in  rtference  lo  tlio  punctuation  ot  tlila  iesrrip- 
lion  of  couipoimd  propoEiligua. 

S12S.  (1)  WhatclnssofproposlUonsiano.vtobecDnaidorcJt 
(S)  To  what  oilier  bIobs  ato  tbeae  analogous  ? 
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on  the  Sabbatli,  when  tlio  niiiid  is  disengaged  from  woikily  cares." 
(5)  Tho  conjunctive  adverb  when  ia  used  to  introduce  hhcIj  accesso- 
ries. (6)  It  indicates  coinddence  of  tJme — the  point  in  which  the 
prindpal  and  accessoiy  agree,  Tliia  point  of  time,  assumed  aa 
fixed  in  the  accessory,  serves  to  determine  the  lime  of  what  is  as- 
sei'ted  in  the  principal  proposition.  Thus,  in  the  examples,  when  1 
shall  have  finished  my  work,  determines  the  time  when  /  will  go  to 
the  exhibition  ;  and  "  v)hen  thou  sittest  in  the  house,"  determines  a 
time  when  the  Israehtes  were  to  talk  of  those  things  which  God  had 
commanded  throng'Ii  Moses.  (*?)  "We  may  call  this  the  Aocbssort 
OF  CoiNCinsNT  Time. 

(8)  When,  like  inhere,  is  of  the  family  of  who,  neuter  'wliat.  It 
seems  to  us  to  he  merely  an  inflection  of  icft".  The  Anglo-Sason 
accusative  of  hwm  (w7io)  is  Awone  or  hccuene ;  and,  hioaene  is  em- 
ployed adverhially,  like  -when  in  modern  Englisli.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  originally  an  aeetisative  of  time,  t)ie  word  tijm  heing 
suppressed,  hut  at  first  dearly  implied*— I'rt  or  atwliat  (time).  In 
modern  nse  it  has  come  by  insensible  aetensi/m,  to  he  considered  as 
directly  ^presdng  time.  (9)  When,  like  where,  nsually  performs  an 
adTerbial  function  loth  in  the  principal  and  in  the  accessory  proposi- 
tions,  besides  serving  as  a  conjunctire  woi-d  to  indicate  their  con- 
nection and  relation.  Becauw  it  perforins  this  last  fnuotion,  we,  call 
it  a  conjwnotive  adverb,  as  we  have,  for  the  same  reason,  named 
where,  whither,  &o.,  coirjuiictiiie  adverbs.  (10)  When  is  therefore  equi- 
valent to  the  woi-ds  in  or  at  the  tirne  in  or  at  which  (time),  as  may  be 
foundby  expanding  the  above  compound  propositions;  thus,  I  mil  go 
with  you  at  the  time,  at  which  (time)  I  shall  ham  finished  my  laorh, 
"Thoushalttalkof  them"  a(  or  in  tAe  time  in.  wAicA"  thou  sittest,"&c. 

(11)  As  in  assertions  modified  by  an  accessory  of  plate,  the  place  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  the  principal  proposition  (see  §  134 :  16,18),  so 
in  the  compound  propositions  under  consideration,  thowoi'd  of  timeia 
often  in  the  principal  proposition,  and  when  retained  as  the  conjunctive 
word  and  adverbial  modification  of  the  accessory.  Example  ; ;  This 
event  happened  at  atimbwAot-  inen  least  expected  it.  Wheniahov^  equi- 

(sinjoncave  WMd  Is  emplojai  f  (8)  DoMTlbe  ito  fbnoUon  In  such  coses,  anfl  illnjtrate  by  f%- 
vnptea.    U)  Wliat  name  may  ba  givm  fo  Hii$  accessory? 

(S)  Eopeat  what  i3  sAd  at  the  deriTOlton  of  whew.  (&)  Describe  Ub  fonctions  ivliloh  11 
ptrfwins;  anatelltlienmnogivenloitiiioniiaequeneeof  theseftinoUons.  (10)  Towhatl! 
n  sstii  to  be  eqiilvnlcnt!    Illiistnito  By  essmpJe. 

(Ill  Wliat  Is  snia  abont  n  word  of  Wme  being  totroaBBed?    Dlnstrale  by  e^pnipli. 
2-3 
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valerjt  to  in  whkJt,  and  when  thus  espanded,  tie  accessory  coincides 
witli  the  a^eotive  accessory,* 

(12)  This  Mnd  of  accessory  also  often  takes  precedence,  in  oi'dei'  of 
arrtmgenient,  of  the  principal  proposition,  so  that  liere,  ea  ia  the  case  of 
theacoessoriesof  place,  thespeakeroi"  writer  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
most  striking  or  tlie  most  harmonious  ajraiigemeiit,  as  his  own  taste  may 
direct.  Example ;  "  WJisn  the  morning  oalla  again  to  toil,  bepn  anew 
thy  jonrneyaod  thy  life."  Here,  too,  when  the  principal  proposition 
comes  after  the  accessory,  the  word  then,  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
principal  to  represent  the  time  determined  by  the  accessory.  Thus, 
"TFAeftmyfnther  and  my  mother  foi-aakeme,  thea  the  Lobd  will  take 
me  up." 

(13)  In  this  form  of  compoaud  proposition,  tliat  takes  place  which 
occurs  sometimes  in  other  forms  of  compound  propositions ;  namely, 
the  thought  which  logically  is  the  principal,  is  expressed  under  the 
accessory  form,  and  that  which  is  logically  subordinate  usurps  the  form 
of  principal  proposition.  This  is  a  matter  which  properly  lies  within 
the  sphere  of  the  logician  and  the  rhetorician,  rather  tliaa  within,  the 
provmce  of  the  gi-amniarian,  whose  business  is  with  the/wrm  not  the 
matter  of  discourse.  Whatever  has  the/orm  of  on  accessory,  is  to  be 
considered  an  accessory  with  the  grammarian,  without  weighing  nicely 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  thought  which  it  espresses,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  a  writer  or  speaker  may  on  occasion  choose  to  em- 
ploy it,  (14)  Still,  it  may  prevent  misoonoeption  to  advert  to  this  fact 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  accessories,  and  to  present  examples,  "  He 
was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper,  when  the  landlord  of  a  lit- 
tle ion  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlor,"  &o.  —When  "  he  was  one 
evening,"  &c.,  for  "  the  landlord, "  &o.,  is  lo^oally  the  principal  pro- 
position,  and  the    first  proposition   serves    only   to   determine  the 


*  As  we  use  viJierever  to  introduee  an  aecesaoiy  indicnting  an  uusettied 
place — whatever  place — so  we  employ  ahemver,  when  we  iDtend  to  axpresa 
eoinddenoe  witii  whalfver  tiiiw ;  as,  Wheseveb  you  choose  to  vialk  in  Ike 
park  I  mil  aaxrmpany  po«.  The  eoinradent  lime  in  snoh  cases  ia  contingent 
or  unsetfled  as  regards  the  speaker,  except  so  lar  forth  aa  the  nceesBorj  pro- 
poflifiou  limits  iL  WhensoeBsr  was  sometimes  used  for  the  siune  purpose  by 
our  old  authors.  Simple  vihen  ia  now  often  emjiloyed  in  expressing  coinoi 
dence  with  vihalever  (iwie, 

(IS)  TVhat  Ib  said  In  referonce  to  Uio  amngemont  of  ttis  form  or  componnrt  propon!. 
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time  of  the  landlord'a  eoniing  into  th,e  parlor.  "  I  was  hearing  tliii 
aoconnt,"  'coDtinued  the  corporal,'  "mAs™  tlie  youth  ciime  into  the 
kitchen,"  &c.  —  When  "  I  was  hearing  this  account,"  &c. 

(15)  Before  leaving  this  partioulftr  form  of  acoeasory,  we  mnst  ob- 
serve that  it  has  hy  insensible  extension  (as  we  suppose)  come  to  te 
used  when  there  is  eitlier  none  or  only  a  very  slight  reference  to  time. 

For  example:  "When  wo  contemplate  the  close  of  life, who  can 

avoid  being  touched  with  sensations  at  once  awftti  and  tender!"  —  flie 
aasertion,  nobody  can  aToid  heing  touched,  &o.  W«  can  express  near- 
ly the  Bflme  sense  hy  snhstitnting  for  wAeit  the  coiyucctiya  word  if, 
wliicli  has  no  reference  whatever  to  time ;  tiius,  if  we  contemplate  tlie 
close  of  life,  &c,  or  we  might  ezpresa  the  same  sentiment,  perhaps 
somewhat  awkwardly,  by  saying  simply^  contemplating  the  dose  of 
life,  &c.  The  meaning  obviously  is,  that  what  is  asserted  in  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  ia  a  consequence  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  accessory. 
The  consequeaoe,  or  result  of  coiif«mplatiug  the  close  of  life  is,  that 
wo  cannot  avoid,  &o.  (16)  This  kind  of  aoceaaory  might,  perhaps, 
with  propriety  be  olassed-mith  the  aecessories  of  oansality  which  we  are 
soon  to  consider.  Still  it  haa  evideiitly  arisen  from  an  insensible  esten- 
BioQ  of  the  accessory  expressive  of  coincident  time,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indicating  the  connection  of  a  cause  and  its  effect  by  declaring 
their  co-existence  in  time.  (17)  In  such  examples  as,  Wfien.  the  ma 
rises,  dm'ineu  i^omisSfs,  we  may  possibly  discover  the  origin  of  this 
insensible  extmaion.  The  riaog  of  the  snn,  which  is  eoinaident  in 
time  with  the  vanishing  of  darkness,  ia  also  the  ccnaae  of  ila  vanishing. 
So  in  other  oases  the  cause  of  m^  ej&ct  is  coiuddent  in  point  of  time 
w  ith  the  appearance  of  the  effect,  and,perhaps  from  this  pii'oiimstance 
the  lelation  of  coincidence  of  tiaie  is  Tised  to  indicate  the  relation  of 
causality,  which  ia  found  to  accompany  it. 

(18)  We  sometimes  employ  the  conjunctive  word  as  when  we  in- 
tend to  express  a  still  closer  coincidence  or  limitation  to  a  point  of 
time.  Tor  example,  John,  arrited  as  Sis  "bToiher  departed.  (19)  Some- 
tiiai-B  vf6  employ  the  word  jvst  With  &s  to  express  mOro  markedly  li- 
niitatioii  to  the  same  point  of  time,  as  Jbhn  wrimed  jtist  as  Ms  hrother 
departed.    (20)  That  this  form  expresses  closer  limitation  to  the  same 

(\&>  lttip«ixt  ih&  eubstAn^  ot  vib&t  Is  said  abont  th€  ^t^lemion  ot  iM^  form  of  Aooeeeoiy 
to  otliei  pnrposeE,  and  lIlustrRle  by  an  example.  (10)  WbstflirUiarlssaid  ofUiocIsfslBiio- 
liaii  of  tlie  atK^Mor;  tlius  nseH !  (IT)  ReiieBtthssDbstnni^orthee!:p1aniitio]ie[venDfUie 
ptobiible  origin  of  this  ententtoti. 

(19)  What  other  word  la  sometlmfs  emplojeil  to  Mnineut  ilii5  WoA  of  accossorj-  ?  Olve 
example,  (10)  Whfit  worafsoildea  to  esptessmoreclosacoinciiiEncc  ?  (2(1)  lllustmte  tiij 
ftctthat  ns  espressos  closer  coincldenco  than  it/ieii. 
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moment  tiinn  tliB  form  with  the  conjunctive  wheii-will  iippenr,  if  ire 
sntstitute  token  for  as  ia  the  above  example.  Thus  John  an'ived  when 
his  brt>t!ier  departed,  might  meaa  that  John  arrived  ahout  the  time  of 
hia  brother's  departure — perhaps  a  little  after,  perhaps  a  little  before ; 
but  the  form  ivitli  as  expresses  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  amval 
and  departm-e,  and  that  vrithjiist  as  the  same  thing  still  more  empha- 
tioally. 

(21)  Another  form  of  aoceasory,  related  to  this  as  expressing  coin- 
cidence of  time,  is  that  nsed  to  indicate  that  an  event  succeeded  im- 
mediately on  the  completion  of  another.  The  conjunctive  words 
caod  for  this  purpose  are,  assdOJt  as;  Urns,  He  came  to  see  ate,  as  soos 
A3  Re  arrived.  This  is  more  properly  classed  with  the  accessory  expres- 
sive of  equal  intBmity  employed  with  adrerha  as  well  as  adjectives. 
Thus,  wo  say,  as  quiokly  aa,  as  ra^idh/  o*,  as  suddenly  as,  &c.,  (see 
§120.) 

(33)  The  aecessory  of  coincident  time  is  often  separated  from 
the  principal  by  a  comma,  but  the  punctuation  ia  nnaettled. 

EsBBOisB, — Furnish  examples  of  compound  pi-opositions  having 
flcoessoriea  expressing  the  limitation  of  coincident  time. 


§  126.  2i3.  (1)  We  give,  as  a  second  class  of  accessories  of  time, 
those  which  limit  or  modify  the  principal  proposition,  by  predicating 
somethiBg  falling  jwi(/w»  thesamepmotf  of  time — a  period  regarded 
as  having  duralion  in  opposition  to  a  point  or  moment  of  time,  (2) 
We  may  call  this  t!ie  accessory  of  coincident  duration.  (3)  The  con- 
junctive words  employed  for  this  purpose  are  viMle  and  ivhilsl. 
(4)  While  -wta  originally  a  noun  and  meant  much  the  same  as 
the  word  tinie ;  but  never  being  employed  as  subject  noun  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  it  has  come  to  he  classed  with  the 
advei'bs.  This  word  is  really,  however,  die  case  of  a  noim,  and  is 
still  often  employed  to  espr^s  the  accusative  of  time ;  as.  We 
remained  a  while  with  them^  or^  We  remained  a  lokg  whij-k  viith 
them.  Here  the  determinative  and  descriptive  adjectives  applied  to 
this  word  indicate  plainly  to  what  class  it  belongs.  The  genitive  of 
this  word  whiles  was  formerly  used  as  we  now  use  while,  and  whilst 
to  express  duration  of  time. 

(31)  W!at  fa  snll  ot  anoCier  form  of  occessorr  y?«d  for  nmrly  tlio  same  purpose  ?    {2i) 

FtlQCtuStlOE  « 

I  jac.  (1)  Describe  the  secona  olasa  ot  aMesoiies  of  time.  (2)  By  what  name  mar  wo 
««Uthemt    (8)  WliatconjuQctiven-orasaMemploredintblacaae!    (4)  Gitethetabstanw 
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(5)  Whilst  (oi-  wliilest  as  it  is  often  found  written  in  old  anlhore) 
appears  to  be  a  coiTuption  of  tlie  old  genitive  wUlea.  Whiles  \a  stiL 
fonnd  in  the  language  down  till  tte  seventeenth  cenfmy.  It  ia  now 
obsolete,  and  even  whilst  is  seldom  used  in  modem  writings, 

(6)  We  snbjoin  examples  of  oompoand  propositions  involving  this 
Bpeeiesofaccessoiy.  "Seek  ye  the  Loto  wMU  He  may  be  fotiad." 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  qniokly  xohilos  tliou  art  in  the  way  with 
him."  "  TFS-iie  his  hnrablo  grave  is  prepaiing,  ******  it  is  good  for 
us  to  thbk  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother." 

"  Whiht  all  the  stars  that  romid  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets,  in  tlieir  tura, 
OonSi-m  the  tiding  as  they  roD,"  &«. 

(7)  In  ancient  times  the  ([efermi native  the  was  occasionally  pre- 
fixed to  whilst. 

"  Tlie  whilst  in  ocean  Pl](Ebus  5ips  his  wain." 

(8)  While,  like  what,  performs  a  fraiction  both  for  the  principal 
and  the  accessory  in  a  componnd  proposition,  (8)  A  word  of  time, 
which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  principal  proposition  of  the  pre- 
ceding class,  and  referred  to  by  wh^n,  is  rai-ely,  if  ever,  introduced  in  this 
class  of  compound  propOMfions.  (10)  The  reason  of  this  difference  per- 
haps is  that  leTien  is  ori^naljy  only  an  adjective  having  tJie  word  time 
implied,  hai  while  (itself  n  substantive)  originally  meant  time.  "Were 
we  to  say,  aa  in  the  case  of  ibAbm,  ai  or  Mi  the  time,  while,  there  would 
be  an  awkward  repetition  of  a  word  of  eijuivalent  meaning.  And  let 
us  i-emember  that  to  our  forefathers  this,  awkwardness  would  have 
appeared  much  greater  than  to  us,  since  the  original  meaning  of  lohilo 
was  more  fiimiliar  to  them. 

(11)  During  tJte  time  is  an  equivalent  expression  for  v>Mle.  Ex- 
ample; Se  iea»  writing  tiTjema  tAb  timb  Ma  trotlief  mo*  reading. 
JhiHng  the  time,  we  consider  here  an  instance  of  the  case  abeoluU—a 
form  of  contracted,  accessory  to  come  undev  our  notice  below.  In  the 
example  we  have  really  thi-ee  pi-opositions.  He  wm  writing  wMle 
the  time  dured  (lusted)  that  Ms  lroth&:  was  reading. 

(12)  The  word  wIdU  may  also  he  expanded  into  the  phrase,  an-1 

(B)  E«peat  what  ia  a^d  atiehilat  and  M^fos. 

(6)  Furnish  examples  oCeomponnd  proposlUous  liailng  this  kfnd  of  accesEoiiea. 

(I)  Describe  an-anotentusi^  In  tB^  of  M»«8l 

(.S)  What  (tactions  does  whila  peJ-ibrm  =  (9)  Is  a  word  of  flios  okA  along  wLlli  It  u 
wfthio/in.F    (10)  Eip-aintlioi™sonfornotIisiiisa«ordof(foiMwlthw7Mfe. 

(II)  Menllon  an  equlmlent  expression  Ibr  iol«e,  and  give  m  eiiiiLi[ite,  ajid  eiplaln  Ibe 
fontomctlon. 

(12)  TThat  olljer  phniEe  mny  be  BubBtitulfcl  tbr  (oMfe  ? 
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at  ihe  some  time.  Thus,  "He  can  Jive  to  God  and  bis  own  sow^  atwi 
at  the  lams  time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  tlie  present  world." 
Here  a  co-ordinate  proposition  serves  the  purpose  of  an  accessory. 
(See  §  146 :  6,  et  seq.) 

(13)  We  believe  that  this  form  of  aecweorj.iB  sometimes  extended 
to  espreeSjIiUe  tte  preceding  plaes,  the  relation  of  coweaiify  /  hut  after 
what  we  have  said  alreajiy  of  snoh  imendile  intension,  this  need  not 
perplex  the  learner. 

(14)  The  punctuation  here  again  is  unsettled, 

E3a;EcrsE3  I.,  II.,  &o. — Fm-nish  examples  of  this  kind  of  compound 
propositions. 

I  127.  3d.  (1)  We  may  rank  as  a  third  clasaof  the  accessories 
of  time  those  which  determine  the  time  of  the  action  or  event  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  principal  proposition  by  reference  to  something  which 
mceeeded  it,  or,  in  other  words,  by  some  action  or  event  which  that 
asserted  in  the  principal  proposition  preceded.  (2)  This  kind  of 
accessory  is  united  to  the  principal  proposition  by  the  preposiljon 
BEFORE.  (3)  Some  call  before,  when  thus  employed,  an  adverb ; 
bnt  it  is  used  in  this  case  with  exactly  the  same  force,  as  when  the 
granunaiians  agree  in  calling  it  a  preposition,  (4)  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  foUowed  by  a  noun,  in  the  other 
by  a  proposition,  which  (vthen  considered  apart  from  the  preposition) 
is  substantively  used.  (5)  Hence  this,  and  some  of  the  accessories 
of  time  which  follow,  might  witli  propriety  be  treated  as  substantive 
accessor^/  propositmis  with  a  preposition,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  namt  and  preposition  modification.  (6)  We  shall  call  before, 
and  other  prepositions  below,  when  they  precede  an  accessory,  ^e- 
podtions  conjimcliveiy  employed.  , 

(7)  We  propose  the  following  as  examples  of  compound  proposi- 
tions involving  this  species  of  aoceesoi^.  TJie;/  set  out  on  their  journey 
BETOKB  ^  awn  rose.  Ini'U»tflmal),mywor'kTiEeos&  I  -.'-an  go,  "Doth 
our  law  jrtdge  any  man  btfore  it  hear  him !"  Sometimes  the  aeces- 
eory,  as  in  many  othw  forms  of  compound  propositions,  precedes  the 

(18)  Eqwat  the  twnotk  alioot  the  oxf  eneion  of  this  fomi  ot  accessory. 

O-i)  WliatisBBldofpunotBatiDiit 

;  Vil.  (I)  DtaorLbe  a  IMcd  class  of  acccsBoiles  of  tlioe.  (2)  What  word  ia  employed  to 
DOCDecttliesc!  (8)  Whnt  ia  said  of  cailii^  6^>«  In  sncb  CB9e9  ati  odrerb !  (4)  Wliatig 
tliedlltSi-enr6betwcen6?fti-flt]inaemployeaandJ^iiri)j>™j)(Wi«osf  (5)  IIoiv  migbt  tills 
ioceBSOrjlHiitealeil*    (6)  Wliat  siuU  we  coll  befoez  tlina  used  ? 
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principal;  as,  •'■Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  aetraj',"  (8)  These 
compound  proportions  are  equiyalent  to,  They  set  out  mi  tkdr  journey 
Iff  ore  THE  TIME  m  ■wmon  the  mnvose.  "Befwe  the  time  is  wmon  I  isaa 
afflicted  I  went  astray,'"  &o.  Here  ire  find  the  originul  accessory  re- 
scJyecl  into  the  noun  time,  modified  by  an  adjective  accessory  propo- 
sition, and  preceded  by  the  preposition  i^ore.  (9)  The  words,  £0re 
tJic  sail  rose  are  thus  grammatically  considei'od  a  contracted  form  for 
a  preposition  aud  a  nonn  modified  by  an  atljectiye  (ia  this  case  an 
fldjeotive  aoeessory) ;  and  tliis  is  precisely  what  most  ad/eeria  are  equiva- 
lent to,  (See  §  93 ;  7.)  Hence  we  have  classed  this  and  other  forms 
similarly  i-esolvable  as  adverbial  accessories. 

(10)  TheconoecUoaof  tliese  forms  of  construction,  witli  tlie  «iran 
and  prqwsitionmodijkation,  or,  laVher,  the  fact  that  the  word  Iqforeia 
in  sach  conatmotiona  really  a  preposition,  may  be  illustrated  by  intro- 
ducing a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  first  example,  without  afiectjng 
the  sense ;  thus.  The;/  set  out  on  their  journey  befoeb  the  eisutg  of  the 
sun.  Here  we  express  the  same  tiling  by  a  noun  and  pi'cposition  modi- 
fication, which  is  expressed  above  by  aa  accessory  proposition.  Now 
we  ask  what  is  the  difference  between  the  use  of  the  word  i^ore  here 
and  ia  the  example  first  given !  Does  it  belong  to  a  distinct  class  of 
words  in  the  one  nso  from  that  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  other ! 

(11)  We  may  call  the  accessory  now  considered,  TheatUerMalaeces- 
sory,  indicating  the  preeedenee  in  time  <if  the  fact  asecrted  in  the  prinai' 
pal  proposition.  More  briefly,  Tnn  AccessoeyofPekcedbhoeisTime. 

(12)  This  accessory  is  not  generally  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  principal. 

EsEKCiSE. — Furnish  compound  propositions  of  this  form, 
§  128.  4th.  (1)  There  is  a  foui'th  class  of  these  accessories  of 
time  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  class,  but  indicating 
aubsequenceor  posteriority  in  point  of  time.  (2)  In  these  accessories 
the  prepositions  after  and  since  serve  conjunctively.  (3)  Esamples : 
Jolm  arrived  after  Ma  hrolJier  departed.  John  arrived  sikoe  his 
brother  departed.  Both  aceessoties  express  the  subsequence  of  the 
fact  asserted  in  the  principal  proposition.     (4)  When  we  use  afier 

(T)  Ftodnca  tbe  exumples.  (3)  muEtrate  the  ujjmner  of  resolving  tbeee  compoiuiil  pn. 
positions  inlQ  onBiponrnls  of  another  form.    (9)  Whnt  is  abon-n  by  tliia  resolntlon  • 

(10)  riuatj-ale  Uioftct  thai  the  woitI  ifjbra  perfbrma  lie  soine  function  beft  re  aooe* 

(11) 'GiTe  s  same  to  this  scoiasory.    (13)  PDDCtuDCton? 

§128.  (1)  ■Whntla  said  ofUiotbDrto  class  of  seceaaoliea  of  Mmef  (2)  WhetconJiinoUv* 
woMa  Hie  used  to  connoct  them  ?  (3)  Fnrnish  ei^uoples.  (4)  Slate  (ho  dlstlnotion  drnwB 
lyeiweon  the  Accensory  eonnected  by  q/^r,  And  tbe  ace^^aory  couDected  by  ftnee  ? 
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we  indicate  subsequence  to  another  event  wear  in  point  of  time  (sub- 
sequence to  a  pvoximate  event)  pvedicated  by  the  accessory.  When, 
onthecontrary,  we  use  si«ec,  we  have  reference  to  the  portion  of  time 
wliieh  has  elapsed  from  the  erent  predicated  by  the  accessory ;  and 
we  assert  tliat  at  any  point  in  this  period,  near  to  or  distant  from 
tJie  time  indicated  by  the  accessoiy,  the  principal  event  may  have 
happen  sd. 

(D)  Sometimes  the  accessory  with  since  seems  to  iadioate  a  refer- 
ence, not  to  a  point  in  the  period  elapsed  as  above,  but  to  tlie  whole 
oontinnoas  period  from  the  moment  of  the  event  indicated  by  the 
accessory  till  that  of  making  the  prinoipal  assertion.  (This  seeming 
reference  to  the  whole  intervenbg  time  depends,  perhaps,  rather  on 
the  nature  of  the  prinoipal  proposition  than  on  the  form  of  the  acces- 
sory.) Thus,  Jolm  has  ieen,  stuxessfal  setob  he  commenced  businesa/or 
himself.     That  mam,  has  heen  faithful  since  he  has  ieen  in  my  aei'vwe. 

(6)  Sinee  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  apparent- 
ly equivalent  to  the  word  ayo  ;  thns,  /(  is  five  yem-s  «inob  /  urn  tiiat 
man.  This  is  nearly,  bnt  not  precisely  equivalent  to,  /  sats  that  man 
.Jive  years  ago.  In  the  form  ^ven  in  the  example,  we  dwell  on  the 
conaderation  of  tlie  length  of  time  passed  from  the  period  at  which 
we  saw  the  man.  In  the  other  this  is  not  brought  under  consideration. 
The  example  first  given  is  equivalent  to,  Fke  whole  years  have  passed 
from  the  time  in,  tehieh  leqw  that  mam. 

(7)  jd/iw  is  sometimes  followed  by  i^f ;  as,"  After  iAai  I  have 
spoken,  mock  on."  This  form  of  expression  is  now  antiquated.  The 
words  the  lime  are  perhaps  here  suppressed  between  after  and  Ihat. 

(8)  Punctuation. — The  same  as  in  the  preceding  constiiiction. 
In  neither  completely  settled.  In  both,  when  tiie  accessory  precedes, 
a  comma  is  usually  inserted. 

Exercise. — Jnrnish  compound  propositions  constructed  according 
to  the  model  presented  in  the  examples. 

§  129.  5th.  (I)  Thej^e  is  a  fifth  form  of  these  accessories  of 
time  which  limits  tlie  principal  assertion  by  expressing  an  anticipated 


(S)lVhutflirtlierl!a.lrtof 

■UieuseofsiBM? 

(8)-WbaetsBitlGrf«iMei 

ised  neacl;  tn  the  sense  < 

(J)  By  wliBt  worn  is  .(««(■ 

(S)  Funetnatlonf 

Sli».(l)  Describe  a  Mil 

cl-M^fiiccessoii^M-i 
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event  to  which  it  has  refei'ence  and  in  which  it  terminates.  (2)  The 
words  iised  to  connect  and  indicate  this  spedea  of  accessory  are 
the  prepositions  till  and  until.  When  thus  used,  we  may  call 
them  pr^tmHons  .conjunctively  embayed. 

(3)  Examples ;  You  will  remain  Itere  till,  ot  ubtil  /  return.  Se 
mutt  not  dspart  tilt,  the  eovHer  arrives.  "Alt  tiie  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wdt,  till  my  change  come."  "Go  thou  thy  way 
till  tile  end  be."  "The  people  will  not  ent  until  he  eome."  (4) 
Here  the  anticipated  event  (expressed  in  the  accessory)  which  the 
principal  assertion  regards,  and  in  whiclk  it  terminates,  is  futui'eatthe 
time  of  epeaking,  heoatise  the  main  assertion  itself  has  I'efereace  to  the 
fnture.  (6)  But  when  the  roaia  asseition  has  reference  to  tlie  past, 
the  ftnUeipated  event  expressed  in  tlie  accessory,  thongh  fnture  at  the 
time  to  which  tlie  assertion  refei's,  may  be  past  when  the  assertion  is 
uttered.  Example :  "  I  was  wandermg  in  a  heautiflil  and  romantio 
country,  till  cnriosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness,"  &o.  (6)  We 
may  call  this  The  aecessory  limiting  by  an  eeent  in  antic^ation  ;  or,  for 
tlie  sake  of  brevity,  The  Acoesbory  op  Aktioipation. 

(7)  PmroTOATiofT. — Wlien  the  aecessory  is  strictly  limiting,  a  comma 
is  not  inserted;  when,  asin  the  last  esample  and  the  tliird  above,  it  does 
Tiot  limit  striotly,  a  comma  is  used. 

(8)  We  need  not  repeat  the  oijservotious  made  in  refei'once  to  the 
accessory  indicating  precedence  of  time.  The  observations  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  those  accessories  which  are  connected  with  the 
principal  assertion  by  means  of  prepositions. 

ExEEOisE. — Eurnish  examples  of  this  form  of  compound  proposi- 

Eemahks. — (9)  Before  passing  from  tiie  consideration  of  the  ad- 
verbial accessories  of  time,  we  may  notice  that  co-existence  and  im- 
mediate snbseqnence  in  point  of  time  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
co-ordinate  constmction  of  propositions.    Example  : 

"  Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Erailie." — Ohauo. 
Thia  is  equivalent  to  Emily  rvie,  when  the  sun  rme,  or  as  the  sun  rose, 
or  immediately  after  the  son  rose.    But  more  of  this  hereafter  when 
we  come  to  ti-eat  of  co-ordinate  constraction.  (See  §  li6.) 

mawbfltiaBaiaof  IhesBwordar  (3)  Give  EsamplM.  {4>  Ecpeot  tbe  remark  in  teffronw 
tit  these  eranipfos.  (6)  Whnt  Is  s^a  of  tlw  case  when  the  main  ntsertlon  refers  to  Ihe  post  I 
Illusttata  hy  an  example,  (fl)  Wliat  may  wo  call  this  class  of  accessories !  (I)  Punctui- 
tioiit 

(S)  What  Qbaorvfltione  apply  to  ililB  class  of  acMssories,  md  others  preceded  hj  prepo- 
sillnnar 

-'  ■rhat  is  edd  of  anothot  waj'  of  oiprtsslnB  colocidoneo  of  time. 
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(10)  "We  may  also  notice  here,  whnt  we  shall  have  O' 
tice  at  more  length  presently,  tliat  accessories  of  time  a 
apparently  introduced  by  two  sepai'ate  oonjnnctive  woi-ds.    "We  have 
an  example  ia  the  following  lines  of  Milton ; 

"■As  vilien,  Alcides  from  (Echalia  crowned 
With  conquest,  felt  tlie  envenomed  robe,"  &a. 

(11)  The  two  oopjunctive  words  «*'  and  whmi,  hffl'e  perform  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  fanotions,  that  is  they  connect,  not  fio  same,  but 
different  pairs  of  propositions.  As  indicates  a  comparison  with  the 
preceding  faois,  and  connects  a  compound  accessory  of  manner,  of 
which  the  principal  proposition  being  clearly  implied  is  suppressed, 
ajid  only  the  accessory  part  of  tlib  compound  acceBsory  proposition 
of  manner  is  espressed.  If  we  snpply  the  wcffds  it  happened  or  some 
rimilar  proposition  after  as,  we  shall  see  clearly  the  natnre  of  the 
construction  and  the  distinct  fanotions  of  the  coBJunotive  words; 
thus,  AS  it  happened,  or,  as  happened,  wees  Aleideg,  &o. 

,  §  130.  .{1)  We  nest  proceed  to  consider  a  numerous  class  of 
accessoiy  propositions  which  have  l>een  called  by  some  of  the 
German  grammarians  accessories  of  causality.  (2)  The  leading  ac- 
cessories of  this  general,  class  assign  a  cause  or  reason  for  the 
assertion  in  the  principal  proposition ;  and  hence  fJie  name  given  to 
them.  Some  of  the  accessories  thus  classed  come  properly  within 
this  designation,  others  we  think  it  better  to  arrange  under  more 
distinctive  names.* 

*  This  eluas  of  accessoiieB,  and  all  tie  eluaees  generally  whicli  follow, 
affect  the  whole  propoaition  to  which  tiiey  we  attaehad,  not  tlie  ankjeet  or 
predicate  sepapatelj,  or  any  single  word  in  them.  In  this  they  ore  dbtinct 
fi'om  the  preceding  olassea,  which  usually  modify  some  word  either  exprefsad 
or  implied  in  the  principal  proposition.  We  ahall  6Qd  too  that  their  gi'sm- 
matieal  connection  with  the  principal  propoBition  is,  at  Jenat  in  some  eosas, 
inueli  mora  loose.  Some  of  lliem  as  we  shall  presently  sea,  thoogh,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  the  name  of  aecaaflovj  propositions,  are  seareely  to  be  oonadered 
as  dtjimidaU,  subordinate,  or  moMfying  propoaitions.  They  are,  indeed,  sub; 
joined  to  other  proportions,  and  may  on  Uiis  account  be  ealled  afiOMsones, 
buttliey  aspressan  independent  thought.  They  mny  be  con^derej  pechaps  as 
forming  an  intermadiata  okas  between  subordiaiito  and  co-ordinate,  or  modi- 
fying ttud  completely  independent  propositions. 

(10)  Wbal  other  wnmtk  la  miKle  abont  aooMaorleB  of  Umet    lUostinte  hyessmpla 
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1st.  (3)  We  shall  consider  firat  those  which  are  more  strictly 
aceessoriea  of  causality,  which  express  literally  a  cav.se  for  what  is 
asserted  in  the  principal  proposition.  (4)  These  we  shall  distinguish 
.ly  tie  name  of  causal  adverbial  accessories,  or  adveebial 
ACCESSORIES  or  cAcsALiTT.  (5)  The  conjunctive  word  most 
generally  employed  in  introducing  these  and  expressing  tJieir  pe- 
culiar relation  to  the  principal  proposition  is  because, 

(6)  We  proceed  to  iliustrat«  the  form  and  use  of  this  accessory  hy 
examples.  /  caimot  go  icith  ^om,  because  /  home  not  time.  The  ac- 
cessory I  have  not  time  is  here  evideiitly  introduced  for  the  pm-pose  of 
expressing  the  cause  for  which  Icannot  go  vrith  you.  (7)  This  kind 
of  accessory  is  oftea  arranged  by  onr  more  ancient  authors  before  the 
principal  proposition  which  it  completea.  Esaraples:  "Because  thou 
hast  doMe  this,  thoii  art  cursed,"  &c.  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also.';  It  is  most  usual  in  modem  English  to  place  the  accessory  after 
the  pviaoipal  in  such,  compound  propositions. 

(8)  The  word  iecause  may  be  regarded  as  a  noun  and  preposition 
(—  6^  emm)  modifying  the  verb  in  the  pi-ineipal  proposition.  (9)  When 
iemme  is  thus  regarded,  the  accessory  which  follows  it  is  properly 
speaking  an  opposition  complemeTit  to  the  noun  eav^e.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  by  reference  to  the  flrat  esample;  thus, /cannot  ^ubt  (a  01' 
tile)  OArsB  expressed  in  the  aecesaory ;  namely,  /  iMve  not  timei^  I 
cannot  go,  I  Jtmie  not  time  is  the  eauae.  (10)  That  is  sometimes 
(though  rarely,  we  think,  by  correct  speakers  or  writers)  introduced 
after  because ;  thns,  I  cannot  go,  SEOAtrsE  thai  I  haw  not  time. 
(11)  When  thb  rather  clnmsy  form  of  espression  occurs,  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  determinative  placed  before  the  accessory  used  substan- 
tively in  apposition  with  cav^e. 

(IS)  For  "because  we  can  snbstitnte/or  the  or  this  reason  that;  thus, 
J uannot  go  with  you,  fob  this  hbabos,  tbxt  I  have  not  time.-  Here 
the  accessory  preceded  by  the  determinative  is  to  be  regarded  as  an . 
apposition  modification  fo  the  noun  reason. 

(IS)  Other  woi'ds  bewdes  tecavse  are  sometimes  used  to  introduce 

(3)  DeBcriboaesiiMlTisioafirattobocon^aeied.  (4)  BrniitnnmBdowedlatingulsh 
Ihem?    (0>  Wliat  Is  the  crMiJuaeHi-eHord  most  freqnentlj  employed! 

(C)  Oive.GxampUa.    (:r) '^bat beoidif Drrangeineiitr    Bumplo. 

(S)  What  Is  said  of  tlie  word  iscaucB  f  (0)  'What  does  UiB  sccessbr;  become,  wliea  !is- 
nauMlflthnB  rogarded!  Ilhislratc  (10)  What wwd  Is  sometimes  Introduced  iner  ii. 
(Wine  I    (11}  Hon  la  t&at,  vhen  tbna  Introilaced,  to  be  n^arded? 

(la)  IThit  pbtaae  can  bo  entelUntBd  fbr  leeante  I 

(18)"Wliatotl«!riTOriIa,biside3  5foaKSf,areu5e(I  ioliiilieafaOTWofflyf    IHuslrila 
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a  caitsal  nccessory.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  siiwv,  seeing  that, 
as,  wkereas.  "We  might  Bnbstifcttte  any  of  these  conjimotiTe  espres- 
aioBS  Ibi'  heewttse  in  the  above  esnmples  without  much  change  of  the 
sense,  though  some  of  them  would  ^ve  on  oatiqnated  appearance  to 
the/orm  of  the  language.  Thng,  I  cannot  go,  sisce  /  have  not  time, 
leannot  go,  SBEiNa  or  seeing  that  Ihave  not  time.* 

(14)  Tliese  conjunctive  words  differ  frora'Bwa-use  in  this,  that  they 
Inlimato  that  the  cause  assigned  in.  the  accessory  is  manifest — apparent 
to  the  pai-ty  addressed.  (15)  Thus,  I  cannot  go,  smoB  or  seeing  that 
Ihave  not  time,  is  equivalent  to  I  cannot  go,  the  reason  is  ^parent  to 
yourself,  viz.;  I  have  not  time,  or  I  cannot  go,  you  see  I  hone  not  time. 
Using  as  we  say,  /  eaimat  go,  as  I  hate  not  time.  (IG)  Tliis  may  he 
regarded  as  a  leas  formal,  less  forcible  way  of  alleglDg  a  cause  for  not 
going,  (17)  With  the  conjunctive  whereas,  we  say  whereas  /  have 
not  time,  I  cannot  go.  When  this  word  is  ttsed,  the  accessory  comes 
flrst.  But  whereas  is  now  seldom  employed  except  in  contracts  and 
formal  papers.  .  . 

(18)  PrBciuATioir. — Here  a  comma  Is  inserted  between  prindpa] 
and  accessory. 

EssEoisBs. — Tumish  examples  of  this  construction. 

§  131.  2J.  (1)  There  is  a  species  of  accessory  very  similar  to 
the  last,  sometimes  interchanging  place  with  it,  in  which  tJie  pre- 
position FOK  serves  cliiefly  as  tlie  conjunctive  word.  (2)  Tlie 
proper  use  of  tJiis  species  of  jiccessoiy  seems  to  bo  to  express  a 
reason — an  argument  to  enforce  the  assertion  in  the  principal  pro- 
position ;  in  other  woids,  to  express  a  logical  cause,  (8)  We  do 
not  ttinlt  that /or  conjuMtive  (that  is  employed  before  an  accessory) 
is  entirely  restricted  to  cases  in  wliich  the  cause  is  of  a  logical  nature, 


*  Sinc^  in  tWa  aanae  and  seoing  may  Ije  regarded  as  different  fori 
the  same  word.  It  is  not  bo  oertidn.  that  since,  which  we  have  had  oc 
to  notice  in  ti'cating  of  accessories  of  time,  and  which  means  fcom  a  d 
time  otiviard  or  dovm  is  exactly  the  same  word,  though  freeing  now  in 
(See  Diveraiona  of  Purley  on  these  words.    B.  Taylor's  Ed.  p.  144,) 


(14)  How  do  these  conJniictii'B  words  differ  from  ^eeaws  t  (,15)  IHuatrate  bj  es 
pfl)  How  may  tills  modecf  ejrptrssiOB  1»  regarfledt  (IT)  Wbattseoidof  Uie  m 
<nstd  ichereaa  f    (IS)  What  Is  the  nsage  as  to  pnnctuatlDii  1 

g  131.  (1)  Describe  anothot  Rirm  of  secossory  slmHar  to  the  preooding,  aiiit  tell  ( 

to  Ub  restriction  to  this  use  ! 
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or  what  is  properly  called  a  reason. ,  Oiif  older  autlioi's,  we  tliini, 
sometimes  use  it  wliere  modern  usage  would  demand  because.* 

(4)  Upon  the  wliole,  we  thint  fiat  fob  conjunctive  is  now  seldom 
employed  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  assigning  a  reason. 
We  select  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of  iUiistration.  (5)  We 
can  find  the  most  ahundaut  examples  of  this  use  of  /or  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  translation. 
{C)  In  the  translation,  we  find  conjunctive  for  used  only,  as  fiir  as  we 
recollect,  to  introdnce  an  argmnent — a  reason  for  some  preceding  as- 
sertion, or  statement  of  doctrine  embracing  perhaps  numerons  pi-opo- 
^tions.  (!)  It  is  often  nsed  in  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence 
to  indicate  the  connection  between  it  and  the  preceding  discourse. 
(8)  "In  all  these  things  wo  are  more  than  oonqnerora,  through  him 
that  loved  ns.  For  I  am  persoaded  that  neither  deatJ],  nor  life,  &c., 
shall  be  able  to  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  God."  Here  fob  inti-o- 
ducea  the  apostle's  reason,  or  argument  to  con'oborate  the  assertion, 
"In  all  these  things  tee  are  more  than  coTiquerors."  (9)  We  extract 
another  short  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  in  which  thei-o 
ai-e  five  examples  of  this  species  of  accessory,  "i^or  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteonsness ;  and  with  tlie  mouth  confession  is 
made  nnto  salvation.  Ihr  the  scriptnre  saith,  Wliosoever  helieveth  on 
him  shall  not  bo  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  (10)  The  first  for  indicates  the  pni-pose  of  the  first 
proposition  quoted;  namely,  tliat  of  an  aooessory  to  corroborate  the 
Bentiinenta  uttered  in  the  preceding  verees.    The  purpose  served  by 


>9  employed  as  a  aimple  preposition  (that  is,  beforo  a 
wngle  noun  as  opposed  to  an  acceaeoiy  pi-oposilion),  in  assigning  a  phyacal 
causa,  though  this  is  orly  one  pm'pose  for  which  it  is  employed,  and  perlmps 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  most  nirely  employed.  Thns,  He  acts  so  fob 
fear  ;  He  cannot  do  so  Fon  skaine,  Km  pride,  dta  It  is  now  more  coinmon  to 
use  another  form  of  expression  in  such  coses ;  thu^  He  acta  so  bboadse  of  fear, 
THBOUGn/ear,  or,  On  occosml  of  fear,  according  to  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  vord  fear  may  ho  modified. 


{4>  Eapeat  the  opinion  given  in  reference  io  the  dbo  of  for 
aty  ve  fiad  atumdntit  essmples  of  tliis  use  of  fob  to  conu^ct  an 
Bid  of  tlieuseof  roRintbe  autliorlzodttensktion?  (T)  I'orwii 
cAeneniplDre!!?  (S)  Addnee  esumples  Ibr  illn^ratton.  (9)  Pios 
|)«sf^  from  Eomans  iu  wbieli  for  oecnrs  fita  times.    (10)  Shosv 
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for  ill  other  pfirts  of  tbo  extract  can  be  discovered  without  reference 
to  any  tiling  beyond  what  it  ooEtaios.  (11)  ^^For,for  this  cause  pay 
ye  tribute  also."  Here  the  firet/Dj"  is  eoT^unctvoe,  the  second  aprepo- 
gition.  When  the  passage  is  arranged  in  a  different  oi'der,  the  eon- 
strnotion  ia  perfectly  cleai-.  For  yo  pay  tribute  for  this  canse. 
(12)  Tlioiigli  tbe  word  ea/use  occurs  in  this  accessory,  the  proposition, 
as  a  wliole  expresses  a  reason,  not  a  causa  as  diatingai^ed  from  a 

(13)  ITor  is  often  followed  by  oUier  conjunetine  words.  When  this 
occurs,  the  student  will  talte  notice  that  the  two  eoti^unctwe  words  in- 
troduce (except  they  form  a  compound  conjunction)  two  distinct  ao- 
cesBOries.  (14)  We  often  find  /w  followed  hj  if,  sometimes  by  wlieii. 
Examples,  '■'■For,  !/■  Abraham  werejiistifiedby  works,  he  hath  where- 
of to  glory,"  Let  ns  change  the  arrangement,  and  it  will  become 
manifest  that  tlie  two  conjunctive  words  belong  io,  and  introduce  dis- 
tinct propositions.  Thus,  Ton  Mraham  hath  whereof  to  glory,  w  M 
were  (^aa)  ktetified  By  vtorlm.  '■^  For,  when,  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 
je  were  /ree  from  righteonsneas,"  —  For  ye  were  J¥ee  fiom  righteous- 
nm,  WHEH  y«  were  the  servants  of  sin.  (15)  "We  find  sometimes  three 
conjunctive  words  together,  each  introducing  a  distinct  accessory. 
Esample :  "  For,  if,  when  we  wei'e  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  ranch  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  bo 
saved  by  his  life."  Hereyitr  introduces  the  whole  compound  accessory, 
having  connection  especially  with  the  main  or  leading  proposition  in  tills 
compound  accessory,  "  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life."  jO'introduces  the  proposition  "we  werereconoiledby  the 
death  of  Ms  Sbn  " — an  acciesaory  to  the  mdn  proposition  jnst  men-^ 
tioned;  and  wJiim  iatroduces  the  pitipdsition  before  which  it  imme- 
diately stands,  "  we  were  enemies,"  which  is  aa  accessory  to  "  if  we 
were  reconciled  to  God,"  &o..  So  that  this  last  ia  the  acoesaory  of  a 
compound  accessory  of  a  mdn  eomponnd  accessory.  If  we  arrange 
tiie  passage  in  the  following  order,,  the  student  will  readily  see  the 
fnnctiona  which  the  severtd  conjunctive  words  perform.  Fob,  leing 
reconciled  to  God,  we  shall  much  more  lie.  smed  By  the  life  of  his  Son, 
IP  we  were  reeoneiled  By  Aw  death,  when  we  were  enemies.    (16)  The 

eoiOns^Te  fobs,  vis,,  the  pTopcaJtloiia  nblcb  Uiey  connect.  [II)  Qlve  an  eirample  if[th 
tira  eonsecuUve  TOM.    EtpMnit    (12)  Repeat  the  ramarkibonb  tie  word  cause. 

(IS)  Wbat  ta  said  of  coses  In  Tvhidi  rem  is  toUowod  bj  other  eonjonctlona  t    (14)  By  what 

eiiJlaln  the  donncctlon.  (IC)  Writa  out  the  eiample  oommencins  with  throe  conjunctions, 
ami  cxplnlu  the  connect icn  af  the  iiMMgc.  (16)  Eejieat  tJis  subetonoe  of  the  remarks  wMcli 
fcllew 
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reader  wil!  observe  Low  vastly  inferior  this  airangement  is  to  that  of 
the  translators  in  energy,  and  evea  ia  perapicmity.  Tlsis  may  teach 
us  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  translators  (Wielif  is  the  loader,  fol- 
lowed by  Tyndale,  Oranmer,  &o.),  and  the  importance  and  difflcolty  of 
the  art  of  arraoging  language,  so  as  to  express  our  thoughts  with 
deamesa  and  with  force.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  three  ootijunotlve  words  are  huddled  together  in  this  con- 
struQlioa.  Still  this  huddling  together  of  conjunctive  words,  though 
liere  employed  for  good  pni'pose,  is  not  to  be  imitatod,  without  the 
most  urgent  reasons.*  ,  '.    . 

(17)  Wo  may  call  this  species  of  accessory,  Tns  Aebumeniativb 
AooEssojtT.  'By.argv.mentatweia  this  ease  we  mean  that  which  assigns 
a  reasmi  or  argwnent, 

(18)  PnHoroATioH. — Sncii  acoessoHes  arc  usually  separated  from 
their  principal  by  a  comma,  if  not,  as  in  many  of  the  above  exampleg, 
by  a  greater  point, 

Wo  may  notice  some  compounds  of /«?■,  which  arc  nsed,  especially 
in  older  writers,  to  servo  nearly  similar  purposes  with /or  conjunctive. 
(19)  We  may  enumerate  foraatmtjh  as^  for  that,  Jiirtnhff,  among  these. 
(SO)  The  accessory  wliich  originally  followed  forasmuch  as,  was,  no 
.doubt,  a  sort  of  AcoesaoiT  of  the  Comparison  of  Equ^dity,  indicating 
that  the  principal  assertion  bad  an  equal  estent  with  the  asseriJonin 
the  accessory.  But  this  foiTO  of  expression  has  now  come  intensihly 
to  indicate  a  reosoji,  perhaps  sometimes  a  came,  in  the  same  way 
aa  the  accessory  with  siHM  or  teeing  that  has  come  to  do  the  sarne 
thing.  This  accessory,  with  forasmneh  as,  has  the  same  form  with 
the  AcceBsory  of  Eqv.al  Intensity  (much  being  the  adjective  compared), 
onij  that /or  is  introduced  before  the  as  which  precedes  the  adjoc- 
tive.t 

*  It  would  form  a  useful  gi'ttmrnatical  exerdse  to  seleot  a  number  ot  pna- 
ai^ea  similar  fo  those  above,  and  then  ascertain  which  pvoposifion  each  con- 
junctive word  serves  to  inti'oduoo.  Abundant  examples  can  be  found  in  the 
aarae  twasmy  fiom  which  we  have  aaleot«d  tits  above  apedmens. 

t  If  wa  admit  tJmt  laueh  k  here  mbslanUvely  employed  (that  is,  lias  a 
noun  implied,  which  it  ceilaicly  has),  the  form  esacUy  coimades  witli  the 
foUowing,  in  whiohthe  accessory  is  evidently,  of  the  class  to  which  wc  have 

(IS)  Enni.rkonpnnctniUon. 

(IJ)  Bmimeiste  some  compoonds  of  for  used  by  old  wtltera  toi  Blmiht  pnriioaoi.  (20] 
Bepsat  tie  sntislBnoe  ot  n-liiit  1b  smlil  ctoiit  tha  ncMBsory  which  tollow!  fcrasaaKh  uk. 
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Esamples:  '■'■  Fora&nuch  as  I  linoiv  ILat  tliou  hast  been  of  many 
yeara  a  judge  unto  ttis  nation,  I  do  the  more  oheerMly  answer  for 
myself,"  ■—  Since,  or  seeing  ikat  I  know,  &e.  The  accessory,  "  !Fora3- 
mnoh  aa  I  know,"  &c.,  expresses  the  apoatle'a  reason  for  more  cheerfully 
answering  for  himself;  or,  if  you  please,  the  caiisethat  he  more  cheer- 
fully answered  for  himself,  but  a  logical,  not  a  physical  ewuse.  '■  Be 
ye  steadfast,  unraovable,  always  ahoanding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
formmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord," 
•—  SiTice'  ye  Jcnmo,  &c.,  in  the  Greek  simply  loKming  tliat.  Here  the 
accessory  follows  the  principal  proposition ;  in  the  former  osample  it 
preceded  it, 

(Si)  "ffe  also  meet  with  Ferasmuch  then,  aa  •=  ther^ore  ainee,  or 
therefore  if.  For  esample,  "  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offepiing 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  nnio  gold," 
&c.  >—  Thbrefoek  sisob  v>e  are  the  offspring,  &e.  Both  tlien  in  the 
esaraple  and  therefore  in  our  substitute  belong  to,  and  connect  the 
second  propoaition,  or  rather  the  whole  compound  proposition,  "  we 
onght  not,"  &c.,  with  the  preceding  disoonrse,  "Foi'asmnclt  as  we 
are  the  oSspring  of  God  "  is  the  aocKsory  in  this  compound  propo- 
sition. 

(23)  Those  accessories  which  commence  with /orosnuwA  as,  are 
represented  in  some  of  the  other  versions  by  accessories  comniencdng 
with  ieeause,  since,  and  in  Wiolif  (Luke  xix.  0),  \>j/orthat. 

(2Z)  JnaamucJt  as  is  also  employed  nearly  in  tlie  same  way,  but  re- 
taining more  similarity  to  tlie  accessory  of  Equal  Intensity.  (See  Es. 
Heb.  vii.  20.) 

(24)  In  Wicllf's  translation,  as  above  noticed,  we  have  /or  that 
^  since  or  lecauae,  and  in  James  iv.  15,  our  translators  have  employed 
for  that  as  eqnivalent  to  therefore.  "  For  that  ye  onght  to  say,"  &c, 
—  Tn:EHEP0EE  ye  ought  to  say.  The  word  Hierefore  in  fact  is  for  that 
inverted  ;  since  there  is  simply  the  dative  feminine  corresponding  to 
that,  now  used  as  of  all  genders.    The  dative  there  is  nsed  because 

given  the  name  of  nCGCssot-ies  of  equal  intensity.  It  is  outrageous  rou  as 
EiOH  A  MAN  AS  yoa  ars  to  oppress  the  poor;  or,  for  a  man  as  ricli,  ifec  We 
b«lieve  this  is  English,  thingh  io  would  be  more  proper  before  the  odjectire 
than  as ,'  at  alt  erentf ,  the  example  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustralion. 

(SI)  Rfpeat  In  BntielEmQe  vthatis  saia  of /m-ffiwiiicS  t&en  as.    lUustralo  bj  e:(amplei. 
(82)  Eo[«nt  tho  rcmsrl!  about  acceBaortes  irllb/oroainuoft  as. 
(23)  Eomnik  In  rsference  lo  iBasmae*  as  t 

(St)  Eeppat  the  remarks  in  reforenoo  to  j^riSnt,  ami  (/loy^jfiw,  anil  Riiowttc  rehdoB 
brtwMn  Ihoao  eipressioiiE. 
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ill  the  Anglii-SaxoQ,  the  preposition  Jor  tates  a  dativi 

witk  it.    Therefore,  moro  properly  -written  tlierefor  '-for  there  —  nio- 

S,era  for  that. 

(25)  In  tMt  is  used  to  oooneot  accessories  of  Bimilar  import.  Ez- 
riinples :  "  Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  foces  of  all  thy  seryaiitB  *  *  * 
in  that  thou  lovest  thine  enemies,"  &c.  —  Because  thvw  lovest  thine 
eiiemieg,  &o.  "  And  was  heard  m  tJtat  he  feared."  This  is  intended, 
we  presume,  to  mean  because  he  feared,  (Mai'^Dol  reading '■  Tor  his 
pietie-j"  Wiclit;  "and  was  herd  for  liis  reverence;"  Tyndalo,  "  waa 
also  hearde  because  of  his  godliness.") 

(2G)  Ihr  that  and  in  that  may  he  considered  obsolete  as  coi^cac- 
tions.  The  accessories  in  which  they  occur  may  be  treated  as  substan- 
tive accessories  preceded  by  tMt  determinative,  liaviag  the  preposi- 
tionsy'oj'  and  in  prefixed  with  the  same  foree  as  when  they  ore  pre- 
fixed to  nouns.  (27)  Tliis  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a  thorough  an- 
alysis of  this  sort  of  accessories,  and  it  is  best  and  perhaps  easiest 
to  come  to  this  at  once,  especially  in  cases  ivhich  arc  rare  of 
occurrence  or  not  to  be  found  except  in  ancient  aatiiora.  Accessories 
ivhich  arc  of  frequent  recurrence  ■«  e  may  class,  and  bring  under  a  for- 
mula and  a  denomination,  to  which  we  may  refer  ivithout  tbe  trouble 
of  having  recourse  in  every  case  to  complete  analysis. 

Example. — Jnmisli  exanyiles  of  compound  propositions  with  ar- 
gumentative accessories. 

§  ]g2.  Tliere  is  a  kind  of  accessories  wliich  it  may  be  useful  to 
consider  in  connection  ivitli  tlie  causal  and  argumentative  accessories, 
because  by  contrast  they  may  servo  to  illustrate  each,  otlier.  (1) 
Instead  of  expressing  a  cause  or  a  reason,  the  class  we  are  about  fo 
consider  express  an  ejicl  or  a  consequence.  (2)  Liie  the  causal, 
they  are  of  two  species.  (3)  One  species  exbibifs  the  efecls  which 
proceed  from  physical  causes,  the  otlier  the  conehcsitms  or  inferences 
deduced  from  arguments  or  reasonings.  (4)  The  woi-d  therefore  is 
much  used  in  introducing  both  fiese  species  of  accessories.  (5) 
We  may  call  the  firet  The  Accessory  of  Effect,  the  second  The  Acces- 
sory of  Inference. 


(SS)  matlsBnldofUiensfloffeiaoi/    lUnstrate by essmple. 

Oicy  conneob  IB  trealed  «ben  they  ooonr !    (27)  Eepeit  tho  remnrH. 

;  IfS.  (I)  Describe,  gensrslly,  .inotlier  elnss  of  acMssoilai.    (2)  How  mm; 

(0)  By  Willi  Min«  may  ivo  oall  them ! 
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(G)  We  submit  esaiajilea  of  tlio  aooeasory  of  effect,  'fliia  farm 
is  car^lly  cultivated,  tbshseome  it  is  productive.  The  soil  in  this 
place  is  good,ther^ore  the  treea  grow  Im-ge.  (7)  Tlie  flrat  proposition 
in  Loth  eiamplea  expresses  a  physical  eaiue  to  ivhich  tliat  espressed 
io  the  snbjoined  propositions  (which  for  the  time  we  oaJI  acoesaoriea) 
is  ascribed.  Cause— the  soil  is  good ;  ij^ecJ — the  trees  gi-ow  large.  "I 
belieyed,  iher^ore  have  I  spolten."  Here  again  is  a  physical  though 
immaterial  cause — a  cause  aiding  through  the  medium  ottliehuman  mind. 

(8)  We  can  in  all  auoh  cases  emploj.tliecftcisal  form  of  accessory 
to  express  nearly  the  samo  meaning,  by  malting  what  we  have  here 
regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  aixesmry  the  principal  in  a  new 
compound  proposition,  and  giving  the  priwApal,  or  what  we  have 
been  above  regarding  as  principal,  the  form  and  acoompaniment  of 
an  accessory  of  cause,  Thup,  This  farm  is  proAuotive,  •s 
car^lly  cultivated.  The  trees  grow  large  in  tlmplaee, 
soil  is  good,    I  have  spcSsn,  bbcausb  Tielieved. 

(9)  Again,  we  have  many  examples  in  which  tlic  one  proposition 
assumes  the  form  of  the  accessory  of  cause,  and  the  other  the  form  oi 
what  we  have  been  calling  the  accessory  of  effect.  (10)  Thus,  '^Be- 
cause sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  esecuted  speedily,  ther^ore 
the  lieart  of  tlie  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  The 
question  here  presents  itself,  which  of  these  propositions  shall  we 
consider  accessory !  Eotli  have  accessory  forms,  or,  at  least,  the  form 
which  a  proposition  assumes  when,  it  is  to  be  connected  with  another. 
We  think  that  the  proposition  which  espresses  the  effect  is  to  bo  con- 
sidered the  principal  one.  It  is  so  logically,  and  grammar  and  logic 
should  he  exhibited  as  accordant,  whea  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  without 
straining  the  construction  of  language  or  the  laws  of  thought. 

(11)  It  seems  to  follow  from  what  we  have  now  said,  that  what 
we  call  the  accessory  of  effect  is  not  properly  a  siAordinate  or  mei'ely 
■modifi/ing  proposiUon ;  but  either,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  prin- 
cipal proposition,  or  a  second  independent  propositiop  referring  back 
by  the  medium  of  the  word  therefore  to  the  preceding  proposition  as 
expressing  something  whicii  stands  to  what  it  expresses  in  the  relation 
oi  cause  to  effect.    The  relation  in  which  the  two  propositions,  in  such 


(a)  Glvo  ffitumpka. 

(TJKepeottlia 

sabeUm 

(B)  ■Whiitfcrniof*, 

subEtin 

Hon,  aiidlllnatroteliy< 

(fl)  Demilbe  anotlii 

irlbrmin'n'Moli 

BUeh  < 

Write  Uio  esample,  oei 

a  iioiaing  this,  0 

IMsltlon  shell  ne  In  sni 

!h  cases  considei 

■aslhai 

(Il)KepeMtlieaut 

etuocoofivhiiti: 

9  Slid  In 
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compound  propositions  as  we  have  given  above  as  exainpleg,  stand,  may 
be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  tte  relalJon  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, and  of  co-ordinate  proportions  united  in  the  maimer  wbicb  we 
shall  consider  presently.  That  their  i-elation  is  very  neai'ly  the  same  as 
that  of  co-ordinate  propositions,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fact,  that  we 
can  unite  them  by  the  eopnlotive  and,  without  injury  to  their  I'elation  to 
ono  another  or  any  change  of  the  sense  which  they  convey.  Thus, 
r/iis/aiin  is  carnally  eultiiiatei^  and  tliertfore  UisproducMve.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  accessory  of  inference,  which  we 
are  about  to  consider. 

(12)  "We  have  more  formal  methods  of  introducing  an  accessory  of 
effect  — mich  as,  for  fids  cause,  or,  for  that  cause,  iecoM8eofthis,onthis 
aaeount.  (18)  We  would  ti-eat  propositions  commencing  in  this  way  as 
independent,  save  that  by  these  forms  of  expression  they  refer  bacl:  to 
a  cause  involved  in  the  preceding  discourse.  (14)  TAerefore,  when 
employed  in  what  we  call  the  accessory  of  effect,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abbreviated  method  of  expressing  for  this  or  that  cause.  There, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  equivalent  to  (AuJin  the 
dative  case,  and  joined  with  for  (jm  the  inverted  order  common  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  langnage)  forms  ther^ore—for  that  or  this,  and 
when  it  precedes  the  accessory  of  effect— /nr  Uiis  or  that  cause,  the 
word  coMse  being  implied. 

(15)  PusoTnATiOH. — A  comma  is  always  inserted  between  the  pro- 
positions in  thb  hind  of  oonstraotion. 

EsBBCiSB, — Produce  esamples  of  the  form  of  consti'uction  de- 
scribed. 

§  133.  Accessory  op  Inpbrenoe. — (1)  The  conjunctive  adverb 
therefoi'e  is  also  employed  to  connect  tho  accessory  of  inference, 
which  is  a  proposition  expressing  a  conclusion  or  inference  drawn 
from  an  ai'gument  eontmned  in  the  preceding  proposition,  or,  as 
often  happens,  in  a  larger  portion  of  the  preceding  discourse, 

(2)  Examples :  This  farm  is  productive,  THEEEroEB  it  is  carefully 
cnlttcafed.  That  is,  for  the  reason  that  tho  farm  is  productive  leon- 
elude,  or  infer  that  it  is  eai-efuUy  cultivated.  T!ie  trees  in  this  place 
a/re  large,  'rnEREFOEB  the  soil  must  ie  good.   Tliafc  is,  from  tho  fact  that 


02)  Motion 

propiBlHoi.!  cor 

ilE)  Piinttuiitlw 

513S.  (l)Dii 

(2)  Illii5t«M 
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the  trees  are  largo,  stated  in  the  firet  proposition,  I  conclude  tlmt  the 
soil  must  be  good. 

(3)  Thia  aooes3ory  mnst  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tliat  which 
espi-esses  a  physioal  effecb.  Tie  nieauiuga  espressei!  bj  these  two 
aeceagories,  though  appai-ently  so  like  ia  form,  are  altogether  dissimilar. 
It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert  aboTe  that  the  goodness  of  tha 
soil  is  the  effect  of  the  largeness  of  the  trees,  or  that  the  careful  culti* 
nation  is  the  effect  of  the  productiveness  of  the  farm.  It  may  perlmps 
be  regarded  as  a  defect  in  onr  language  that  the  same  word  iHEnEBonB 
js  employed  for  these  two  purposes  so  dissimilar,  and,  in  many  cases,  so 
apparently  inconsistent.  "We  must  guard  t^ainst  being  misled  by  this 
double  use  of  therefore.  Ve  might  distinguish  these  uses  by  naming 
tAerf/ore  employed  for  the  firet  purpose  ih^e/oreeamal,  tliat  is,  there- 
fore introducing  an  effect  and  referring  back  to  its  cause,  and  naming 
therefore  employed  for  the  second  purpose,  as  it  has  been  named  by 
tlie  logicians  already,  therefore  illative,  that  is,  therefore  introducing 
an  inference  or  conohuion  of  the  understanding  ft'om  a  preceding 
argument.  (4)  The  lem'nsr  will  perhaps  understand  the  matter  better, 
if  we.tdl  hitn  plainly  that  the  difference  of  meaning  ai'ises  from  the 
different  words  implied  ivith  the  determinatiro  part  of  therefore  in  the 
two  coses.  These  words  we  have  already  seen  are  cause  and  reason. 
In  the  first  use  thei-efore  is  equivalent  to  for  this  or  tliat  oattsb,  as  wo 
have  shown  above;  in  the  second  it  is  eqnivalent  to  for  (7m  or  that 

EBASOif. 

(5)  We  liave  already  taken  ocenaion  to  say  that  the  remarks  in  re- 
ference to  the  relation  between  the  accessory  of  effect  and  tlie  principal 
proposition,  apply  to  the  relation  of  the  accessory  of  inference  to  the 
principal  proposition.  Tlie  accessory  of  inference,  like  ilie  accessory 
of  effect,  is  not  pi-operly  an  accessory  in  the  sense  which  implies  swS- 
ordination,  or  subservience  to  the  mere  emnpletion  of  a  principal 
proposition.  Here,  too,  we  can  introdnce  the  copulaUee  coajvaietien 
before  the  accessory — indicating  co-ordination  or  ind^endenee  to  a 
certain  extent.  Thus,  The  trees  in  this  place  are  large,  akd  therefore 
the  soil  must  he  good, 

(6)  Thia  kind  of  connection  of  the  inference  with  the  argument  is 
often  more  formally  indicated  by  such  expressions  as  from  Ihit  I  infer, 


ose  not  concerauit  n!Ui  logloil  distinctions, 
i)  Eepeat  Bnbatanco  of  remark  os  to  tlie  true 
ij  Mention  movf  fliimil  methods  of  fnJiofltl 
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or  conclude  that,  for  this  reason  linfer  that,  hence  I eondxide  ihat;&a. 
Here  we  see  tbat  ther^&re,  like  many  other  eonjunctwe  words,  serres 
the  purpose  of  a  disUnct  proposition  to  assert  the  relation  between  two 
other  propositions. 

(7)  Tfien  and  now,  both  originally  adverbs  of  time,  are  frequently 
employed  between  propositions  with  a  slightly  iUatke  or  infermtial 
force,  sometiines  with  a  merely  eotitimiatke  force.  In  other  words, 
they  are  sometimes  employed  to  introduce  less  formally — less  empha- 
tically, a  proposition  which  eipresses  an  inference  or  conclusion,  and 
sometimes  one  wbleli  is  only  a  oontinoation  of  the  same  train  of  thought 
—a  continoation  of  the  same  argnment.  (8)  We  illustrate  by  esamples; 
"  "We  th^n  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 
This  is  obyionsly  an  iaference  drawn  from  the  preceding  reasoning, 
and  we  might  Bubstitnte  therefore  for  then  withont  any  other  effect, 
save  living  stronger  indication  of  inference.  "  Tell  me  Jwui  what 
thou  hast  done."  "  JTow,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was  no  small 
stir  among  the  soldiers,"  i&c.  "  Now  that  which  ilecayeth  and 
waseth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  In  these  esamples  now  is 
slightly  illative.  Sometimes  the  translators  of  the  Bible  employ  both 
thtyn,  and  wow  together;  as,  "ifowthen,  it  is  no  more  I  tbat  do  it,"&o. 
(9)  So  expressive  of  manner  often  precedes  both  then  and  now  con- 
^unetively  employed.  In  the  same  way  it  sometimes,  bnt  periiaps  more 
rarely,  precedes  heeause  and  since.  So  in  soch  oases  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  adverh  of  inanner^^in,  sueA  tnanner,  referring  to  a  mwnner  already 
expressed — a  manner  common,  to  the  proposition  or  some  part  of  the 
disooarse  which  precedes  and  the  proposition  whicii  follows. 

(10)  The  employment  of  both  tlien.  and  now  for  the  purpose  do- 
scribed  above,  has,  no  donhf,  arisen  from  an  iflBensilJefarfensMn  of  their 
proper  adverbial  nse.  A  transition  has  been  (naturally  enough) 
made  fi-om  using  then  to  indicate  a  definite,  distinct  (me  to  indicate  a 
deflQite,diatinctj«rteiure  of  circumstances;  from  using  wm  to  icdicat« 
a  present  time  to  indicate  a  present  juneture  of  cii-oumstances,  de- 
scribed in  tlie  preceding  discourse.  (II)  Then  is  a  formation  from  the 
or  tJiat,  an  accusative  most  likely,  and  atiU  means  that  witli  the  word 
time  implied=«»(  or  in  that  time.  ITow  the  transition  from  in  that 
time  to  in  thateme  or  m  that  juncture  of  ciratfmstanc.es,  is  both  natnr.il 
and  easy.    The  same  has  happened  to  vihen,  perhaps  (as  we  hnix' 

(T)  SInte  the  subslanco  of  wliat  la  mid  of  tho  coi 
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already  observed)  originnlly  like  ilien,  an  {Micusative  of  (ime,  tlie  wora 
time  being  in  botJi  onsas  ktipUed.  (12)  "We  illustrate  this  by  examples, 
ia  some  of  which  wo  may  find  tLeM  words  in  the  state  of  transition 
from,  the  expression  of  time  to  the  espressioa  of  a.  case  or  conjuncture 
of  circumBtaneos.  "  Tlien  shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  tnhen  I  have  respeot 
unto  all  thy  commandmenta,"  Tliea-^A/ilten  might  here  he  taken  in 
tlieir  original  sense^a*  tliat  Ume~-m  which  tme,  and  give  aome  sort 
rf  approiimftlion  to  the  sense ;  hut  it  is  evident  that  they  rather 
indicate  the  same  ease,  the  same  conjuncture  ofcircumstaneea,  than  the 
fame  tme.  "  If  our  youngest  brother  be  with  ns,  then  will  we  go 
down."  "  Tor  now  should  I  have  lain  stiH  and  been  quiet^  I  should 
have  slept  r  then  had  I  been  at  rest  with  kings  and  connaeUors  of  the 
earth,"  ''  He  seeth  wickedness  also ;  will  he  ncit  then  consider?"  In 
these  examples,  if  we  substitnt*  the  words  in  that  case  for  then,  we 
shall  express  the  sense  intended.  (13)  In  the  same  manner  we  might 
illustrate  tho  use  of  noM^m  this  ease  by  examples.  "We  shall  content 
onrselvea  with  one  as  a  sample.  "There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation," Ac-s' There  is  Ihei'efore  m  this  case —  in  the  ctn^tmcture 
described  in  tlie  pi-eceding  discourse,  no  condemnation,  &c.  * 

(li)  We  shall  presently  notice  that  then  ia  employed  in  the 
principal  proposition  of  hypotheticals  in  the  same  way — us  equivalent 

(15)  Pdkotuatios. — A  comma  is  inserted  between  the  principal  and 


Exercise. — Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing 
Accessories  of  Inference, 

*  It  is  woilhy  of  remark  that  in  troQalnlJDg  the  pnasage  parUally  quoted 
iibova  (Rom.  viiL  I),  Wiolif,  the  Ehdms,  and  the  authorized  veiaon,  em- 
ploy tow;  Tpidale,  Ciunmer,  and  Iha  Geneva  version,  i?ieii;  all  evidently 
intending  to  express  tiie  same  sense.  This  shows  that  there  is  Uttle  difTerence 
between  thm  and  iumb  in  tliis  use.  It  proves  also  that  they  have,  when  thus  em- 
ployed, been  diverted  from  their  more  common  aoeeptaljon ;  for,  wiiei-e  time  is 
distinottyimplied,  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  an  interchange  between  these 
words,  without  a  marked  ehaoge  of  the  eense.  They  refer  to  opposed  points 
of  lime,     "  T/ien  I  was  happy,  but  nom  I  am  miserable." 


wbstliBslclofUioorlgiDoftbe'wordiAdn.    0^  Ulustmte  the 
lud  when  from  thetr  original  to  this  seconiilarj  vse.    Wilte  ou 

(JS)  mHatrnte  Ilia  iSaUt-e  taa  Dfimw  by  on  csmiplo. 

(«)  Kepeat  lie  ^3IIIu■k  atjoal  S'ie;i  uswl  In  Jiypnilictlcala- 

(16)  rnnctnotiou! 
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§  134.  (1)  Tlie  next  kind  of  accessory  wbieh  we  shall  consider 
is  that  which  expresses  the  purpose  of  what  is  asserted  in  thoprin- 
cipal  proposUim.  (2)  This  we  may  call  The  AcoBssonr  of 
Purpose.  (3)  This  accessory  is  generally  introduced  by  that 
conjunctive.  (4)  Example :  I  have  come  that  I  maj/  aasist  you^^) 
ham  come  to  assist  you,  or,  /  have  come  to  your  assistance. 

(5)  This  accessory  inay  pei'haps  fairly  be  regai-ded  as  a  subsUntivo 
accessory  in  the  dative  cose.  This  appears  plainly  enough  when,  as  in 
the  esainplo  above,  we  can  substitate  a  noun  for  the  propoMiion,  I 
Itave  come  to  your  amata/tiee.  Here  to  your  amslance^&  dative,  since 
the  preposition  to  expresses  the  dative  relation.  (G)  This  accessory  is 
very  often  contracted  into  the  coiTesponding  infinitive  or  verbal  noun, 
and  then  becomes  what  we  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  comple- 
ments in  simple  propositions,  called  the  infinitive  ^purpose.* 

(7)  That  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  to  introdnce  several  kinds  of 
accessory  propositions.  We  may  easily  ascertain  whether  the  accessory 
is  an  accessory  of  pnrpose  by  trymg  to  snbstitnte  in  order  that  for 
simpla  that.  If  we  can  do  so  witliout  injmy  to  the  sense,  we  have  the 
accessory  of  purpose. 

(8)  PnuoTUATioH. — A  comma  generally  sopai-ates  the  principal  and 
accessory  propositions. 

Exercise. — Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  oontaining 
nn  accessory  of  purpose. 

§  135.  There  is  another  form  of  proposition  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  class  of  accessories  of  purpose,  (1)  The  purpose 
in  the  form  to  which  we  refer  is  neffative,  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  preventive.  (2)  This  accessory  is  introduced  and  con- 
nected witli  the  principal  proposition  ty  the  conjunctive  word  lest, 

*  Those  ncqviainted  with  Anglo-Sasonvfill  observe  that  allthcso  forma  of 
espvesaon  commence  with  prepositions  which,  in  tliat  Innguoge,  take  nfter 
thera  a  dative.  Tliis  jnatifioa  the  Hssorlion  that  thia  species  of  accessory  may 
be  considered  as  a  subfltuntiva  accessoiy  in  the  dfitive  relation. 


8  m(l)  Describe 
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whitili  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  not.  (3)  "Wo  may  call  ttis,  fo) 
distinction's  sake,  the  aecessory  qfpurjpose  preventive, 

(4)  Example:  /  make  my  vidt  short,  tBar  I  man  interfere  mtk 
your  oceupatioas  ^  /  maJse  my  visit  thort,  that  /  may  sol  iaterfei'e, 
or  IS  OHDBE  THAT  /  Way  NOT  interfere,  &o.  (S)  TVe  sonietimea 
Binploy  the  hypothetical  form  of  tlie  verb  instead  of  the  aonditwnal  iii 
this  kiod  of  accessories;  tliua,  Imakemy  vUit  short,  lest /sbohld  Jii- 
terfere,  &o.  The  conditienal  form  is  proper,  when  we  know  tlmt  the 
party  addressedhas  definite  business  on  hand,  which,  we  do  not  wish  to 
inteiTupt ;  tbe  hypotltetical  when  we  know  nothing  definite,  but  wish  to 
intinmie  bur  deare  not  to  iuterl'ere  with  occupations  which  the  party 
addi'CBsed  may  possibly  have  on  hand.  (6)  This  form  of  aocesaory  is 
very  common  in  oui"  language.  Esamplea:  "Love  not  sleep,  is9i  thou 
oome  to  poverty."  "Make  no  friendship  with  on  angry  man,  and  with 
a  flu-ioua  man  tjiou  shalt  not  go ;  lest  tliou  learn  his  ways,"  &o.  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  noi'  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ; 
lest  I  ba  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  tw 
poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

(7)  PurJottTATioN.— Separate  by  a  point. 

ExBKCiSG. — Furnish  examples  involving  the  accessory  of  purpose 
preventive. 

I  136.  EscBPTivE  AccessoBV  Proposition. — (1)  "We  may 
next  mention  what  we  shall  call  the  exceptive  accessory,  which  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  exceptive  eonjunctioa  unless,  (2) 
Example:  I  cannot  succeed,  unless  my  friends  assist  me. 

(3)  We  snpply  an  example  from  Hooter,  "  Seeing  then  no  man  can 
plead  eloquently  unless  he  be  able  first  to  apeak ;  it  followeth,  tJiat 
ability  of  speech  is  in  this  case  a  thing  moat  necessary  ."—Hooker,  B. 
I.  eh.  li.  This  affords  a  good  example  for  practice  in  analysis.  The 
whole  compound  proposition  expresses  a  conclusion  or  inference  in- 
traduced  by  the  illative  or  continnative  conjunctive  word  then,  which 
neither  claims  precedence,  nswonid  be  natural,  nor  is  united  to  its  own 
proposition,  "it  fojjowetli,"  which  is  tlie  leading  one  of  the  whole 

lie  verb  Is  BometJmflB  «mp1oyud  fnetead  ci 
and wlicn  the  other!  (6)  Whatta  aUdof 
'ocurs  Jn  languor  ?    Give  more  examples. 
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passage.  If  fherefoTe  tfld  been  nsetl,  ,ifc  wonld  have  claimed  tlie  first 
place,  but  the  slightly  illative  &en  is  often  tlins  tlirnst  out  of  its 
regular  place  into  a  secondary  portion.  Seeing  introduces  "  Ho  man 
can  plead  eloqaeatly ;"  unleaa  introduces  the  proposition  before  which 
it  stands,  "  he  be  able,"  &o.  And  the  last  proposition,  "  That  ability 
of  speech  is  in  this  case,"  &o.  is  a  substantlre  aocossory  and  the  real 
subject  of  the  leading  preposition,  the  verb  "/oUoweih  "  tafeiug  U  sisa 
represeniaUve  and  ieitqtarary  subject  till  the  real  one  is  developed. 

(4)  The  accessory  of  this  kind  often  precedes  tlie  j^'iiKdpal. 
"  Unless  the  Lobb  had  been  iny  help,  my  soul  liad  almost  dwelt  in 
silence." 

(5)  Sxcepi,  and  eaxepi  that,  and  sometimes  mw  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  (6)  These  are  all  imperatives,  and  the  proposition 
following  them  is  really  a  sabstantivo  accessory  nsed  as  objective  com- 
plement to  these  imperatives.  Home  Tooke  maintains  that  vnUss  ia 
also  fin  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  onles'in,  ivhicli  means  to 
vnlea^e  or  iinloose. 

■    (T)  Pdsottiatioit.— Separate  by  a  comma. 

ExBBOisB. — Furnish  compound  propositions  iniolving  esamples  of 
the  eseeptive  accessory. 

§  IS7. — (1)  Those  accessories  which  follow  may  perhaps  he  re- 
garded as  a  fourth  class  having  no  analogy  with  flie  modifications 
of  simple  propositions. 

CoKDiTiONAL  AND  Hypothetical  Propositions.  —  (2)  We 
come  now  to  consider  a  very  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
compound  propositions — we  mean  iviporlant  in  a  grammatical  point 
of  view — namely,  conditional  proposUums.* 

(3)  These  and  hypothetical  propositions  {which  it  will  be  con- 
venient k>  consider  in  connection  with  them)  differ  from  other  forms 

*  Tlie  leai'ner  will  plensa  study  ciuefuUy,  in  connection  with  what 
we  soy  upon  eonditiontil  and  hypothelJcal  pmposidons,  the  remurka  on  Uie 
use  of  Iho  auxiliaries  will,  sliall,  may,  cati,  nnd  their  post  forms  jeauld, 
Aould,  Ac,  and  oji  the  p«at  tense  employed  kypotkefically.    {8ee  %  68.) 

(nf)  Bepeat  Temnrk,  anA  grvo  eismple. 

(B)  Enumctata  other  words  used  to  iutroilnoe  tbia  kinil  q!  aMCssorj-.    (5)  Eepwi  whit 
bSDid  In  lefeceniie  (o  these  words. 
aiPunclBstlonJ 

(2)  What  Is  sflid  of  the  claa  nrat  cnnBidored,  and  what  Is  tJio  nam?  given  lo  thsni  f 
IB)  In  what  do  MndlUonal  and  hjpoUietlcal  proposiUona  differ  from  other  forms  of  com- 
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of  Mmpouiid  propositions  in  this  respect,  that  they  convey  no 
absolute  asaei'tion.  (4)  In  tlio  conditional  proposition  the  assertion 
depends  upon  tlie  condition  (hence  the  name  eonditional)  expressed 
in  the  accessory.  If  this  condition  is  granted  the  assertion  holds, 
but  if  not  it  is  void.  (5)  In  the  hypothetical  proposition  the 
assertion,  is  based  upon  a  mere  hypothesis  (hence  the  name 
kypoOieticaVj,  upon  a  supposed  case,  which  (it  is  generally  implied 
by  the  nature  of  the  expression)  hss  no  real  existence,  bat  on  the 
Buppositiou  that  this  case  had  existed  in  the  past,  the  assertion  (now 
admitted  void)  would  have  been  valid.  Hence  the  past  tense  is 
employed,  as  we  shall  see,  both  in  the  principal  and  in  the 
accessory  of  the  hypothetical  compound  proposition.     {See  %  63.) 

(6)  The  word  employed  both  in  the  conditional  and  in  the  hypo- 
thetical proposition  to  connect  the  accessory  ia  generally  if.  This 
word  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  iiapevative  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  gifan,  to  give,  (7)  The  form  gif  for  if  is  found  in  oldei'  writers, 
and  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  last  centuiy. 

"  6ifl  could  fancy  auglit's  sao  sweet  or  fair" 

"  Gif  I  cou'd  find  blae-borries  ripe  for  thee" — Eainsay. 

(8)  In  the  conditional  the  verb  of  the  pnncipil  proposition  la 
either  of  the  futwe  fojm  or  of  tlie  conditional  form  made  iMth  the 
help  of  the  auvdnnea  can  and  may.  (9)  "When  Haa  future  form  is 
employed,  the  fiit'irily  of  the  event  expressed  m  tlie  pnnoipal 
proposition  is  a'lserted,  subject  to  the  conditioit  or  contingency 
expressed  in  the  acceosoiy  When  the  conditional  form  with  cati 
or  may  i^  employed,  only  the  j^oijier  or  liberty  to  do  the  action — in 
other  words,  only  the  possibility  of  the  event — expressed  in  the 
prindpal  proposition  is  asserted,  subject,  as  before,  to  the  condition 
or  contingency  e\piessed  m  the  accessory. 

(10)  Examples :  "  /  ihitll  go,  if  cinMrnstanem  cancel  me.    He  will 

pound  pinposltloiisC  (4)  On  wLut  does  the  asaerllon  la  condltionaU  depend  ?  <5)  Desaibt 
Bit  hypotlieUoa!  propo^tiaa. 

rt)  Wliat  word  is  enipJoj-ed  toonnnact  coadlUomI  rmd  hjpoihollcal  acceasorJest  (7) 
Emtiiplea  ot  giftoiif, 

(S)  Wilt  is  add  of  tho  Ibrai  of  [be  -verb  In  the  jlriueipn!  of  conditionals  f  (B)  TVIiatil 
(aaerlodwhentliB/«*«ret™sota  employed  In  tha  principal  proposition  t  Wist  when  11« 
eonfliUoui^  with  co» or  moy is cmiiloje^ ?    (lOi  IHustratQ Ijy  esninplcs.    {11)  Wiiat  U  saia 
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go.  Iff  you  are  mlUng  to  go  viUA  Aim,  Icon  go,  VB  my  friends  permit 
me.  I  majf  go,  if  the  weather  shall  prove  fa/noi-able.  (11)  Here  we 
have  flrraaged  the  principal  propositions  first ;  but  tlie  accessory  in  all 
tbese  esamples  may  be  avraDged  first  witiiout  any  impropriety  as  re- 
gards order,  or  any  change  of  sense.  In  all  eases  we  are  at  liberty  in 
using  conditional  propositions  to  place  that  first  to  which  we  wisli  to 
Booure  the  greatest  emphasis,  or  to  accommodate  the  arrangement  to 
onr  notions  of  harmony.  Tlie  same  reniai-k  applies  equally  to  hypo- 
thetical proportions. 

(13)  There  are  other  words  besides  i/" sometimes  employed  to  con- 
nect conditional  accessories.  Sncli  are,  provided  or  providing  that, 
pappose  that  or  supposing  that,  m  ease  that,  put  case  that,  set  ease  Hiat, 
&c.  Examples  of  all  tiiese  may  be  found  in  our  oldur  writers,  but  they 
are  now  seldom  lised,  with  the  exception  of  jM'!it)ii?B?oryroBM?in^(Aai, 
and  m  ease  that.  (13)  We  give  examples  of  the  propositions  connected 
by  provided  that,  proeidiTtg  tliat,  and  in  case  thai.  I  will  remMn  peo- 
viDED  THAT  you  remain  with  me.  (14)  Here  we  may  regard  the  ac- 
cessory proposition  as  a  substantire  accessory  preceded,  as  usual,  by 
that  determinative,  and  as  forming  with  the  participle,  provided,  the 
oonstrnction  called  a  svistantive  vtith  a  pa/rticiple  in  tJie  case  absolute. 
(See  §  143 :  13,  et  seq.)  (15)  PKOTioraa  that  /  have  yov/r  assistanee. 
I  will  attempt  the  Tiudness.  Here  /  Jiaae  your  assistance  may  also  te 
regarded  as  a  substantive  accessory  preceded  by  that,  and  forming  the 
oSjecfii^  modification  of  the  participle  providing;  the  whole  being  a 
participial  constiTiction  used  instead  of  tiie  compound  accessory  pro- 
position, 1/ you,  ot  somebody  prornde,  oi,  if  it  lie  proiytded  that  I  ha/se 
ymr  assistance.  In  case — or,  jh  case  that — you  cannot  go,  I  will  not 
go,  —  1b  you  cannot  go,  J  will  iwt  go. 

(16)  An  imperatiDe  pTOposition  is  sometimes  employed  with  the 
same  force  as  a  conditional  accessory.  Examples  ;  Be  good,  and  you 
shall  le  happy.  Me  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest,  and  you  cannot 
fail  of  success.  These  are  manifestiy  eqniyalent  to,  Ir  you.  are  good, 
you  shall  he  happy,  Jf  you  willhe industrious, frugal,  wndlionest,  you 
cannot  fail  of  suceesa.  In  some  cases,  by  n«ng  the  imperative  proposi- 
tion, we  render  the  expression  more  animated. 


(12)  Mention  otlier  mirils  eraploypd  tu  connect  eonditlonals ;  aai  repeat  the  remarit  Id 
referonoa  to  ih^r  Ma  (18)  Give  eiamples  (if  the  use  of  snob  of  tbeae  connecting  words  na 
iconrln  modern  writers.  (14)  How  m»y  suob  i 
Jie  exsinplo.  "prm^ding  Si-itt,"  &,e.,  and  explufo 
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(IT)  It  will  1)B  obsei'vcd  that  in  such  consti'uotiona  the  Imperative 
proposition  and  t)ie  principal  proposition  are  simply  united  as  co-ordA- 
nate  propositiouB  by  tlie  copulative  and.  The  real  relation  of  the  pro- 
pOBitions  liere,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  left  to  be  discovered  frfim 
the  matter,  I'atlier  than  the  form  of  the  expression.    (See  §  146.) 

EsBKOisB. — Furnish  examples  of  conditional  propositions. 

'Wenestgu'eexampleBof  Ayjwffteffcfl^jiTOpiMifwns,  (18)  Thesedif- 
ferin  form  from  conditional  propositions  only  in  one  circumstance,  that 
either  the  hypothetical  or  a  poit  teme  is  employed  in  them.  Indeed, 
botli  as  to  form  and  purpose,  tlie  hypothetical  may  be  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  conditional  propositions ;  namely,  that  class  of  condi- 
tionals in  which  the  condition  is  not  eontingeat  or  douj^tful,  but 
imagined  to  osist  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  asserting  hypo- 
thetieally  what  we  would  assert  aimhitBly,  on  tlie  anpposition  that 
this  condition  really  existed.  (!«)  Hypothetical  propositions  are  gene- 
rally, like  conditional  propositions,  consti-uctwi  with  ir  preceding  and 
inti'odnoing  the  hypothetical  accessory.  (20)  Examples:  I  vjould  go,iv 
I  could;  implying  that  I  cannot  now  go,  hut  that  it  is  snpposable  that  I 
had  the  power  at  a  past  time,  and  if  so,  tliat  I  had  the  will  to  go.  Ee 
could  inrite  more  frequently  w  he  Jiad  the  inelination  to  write;  imply- 
ing that  he  has  not  the  inclination,  bnt  that  it  is  eupposable  that  he 
possessed  it.  Iv  Ihad  the  hooJe  I  would  giee  it  to  your  friend.  More 
examples  may  be  found  in  tiie  remai'ks  on  the  Conditional  and  Hypo- 
thetical Forms  of  the  verb.     (See  §  63.) 

(21)  Hypothetical  accessories  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  the 
other  words  or  phrases  which  introduce  conditional  accessories.  Thus, 
I  icould  certainly  go,  peotuied  that  or  ix  case  that,  &c,,  I  could 
leave  my  Jmsiness. 

(23)  In  hypothetical  accessories,  the  conjunctive  word  is  often 
omitted,  especially  when  in  the  arrangement  the  accessory  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  prmcipal  proposition.  Thus,  Had  I  the  Sooi,  /  would 
give  it  to  you,  -^  If  I  had  the  hooh,  I  would  gine  if  to  you.  (See  g 
68.) 

(23)  In  the  hypothetical  accessory  the  eonjunciire  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  ie  is  employed,  and  not,  as  in  other  verbs,  the  indicative 

(II)  Repeat  the  obaen-itJon  aliout  these  constinetioDS  with  Impflralires. 
(IS)  ExpkiD  tbe  difibrcnce  between  liypolbolJCBt  and  condLlions]  propo^doDS.     (19) 
What  coniecUve  wnid  Is  abloU}' cmplD/ed  In  hfpnthotlailsf    (!0)  lUDStrata  Itf  cxninples. 

(21)  WhatiseBldoflntrodnclDgbyiHilbeUeiilabyoUierinirdsDnApbnisest    EismplesT 

(22)  Eepsit  wbat  taanldoftiioomlffiioQoftbooD'/junc';^  werij.    Give  e:uu:ipl4^. 

(23)  Wbatftiriiioftbeverb(o5efs6mplojeilinhj-iwtlwtiaras?    Eiample,    (it)  Wbei 
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past  Example :  I  toouU  do  that  for  ymi,  if  I  leere  aih,  or,  were  i 
.able.  (24)  When-wesuppresa  »/jitis  best  to  place  the  accessory  first. 
Were  I  able,  I  would  do  thai  for  you. 

(25)  Conditional  and  hypothetical  propositions  are  used  in  the 
InterrogaUve  (firm;  as,  WillhenotamatmB^v/'kBcan?  Wouldlnot 
aamt  you,  if  I  could? 

(26)  Then  illative  {indieaUng  a  consequence  or  inference),  is  some- 
times employed  to  introduce  the  principal  proposition  in  conditionals 
and  hypothteiciils.  In  this  case  the  principal  proposition  cornea  after  the 
accessory.  Examples:  If  I  can  help  ym,  vasal  mil.  IfleovMlieVp 
you,  THBB  I  would.  "If  I  knew,  (ften.  would  not  I  toll!"  37iffli.nsed 
in  this  manner  appears  rather  stiff,  and  is,  we  believe,  seldom  intro- 
duced in  the  modem  ivritten  language. 

(ST)  It  has  been  noticed  already,  in  the  remai'ks  on  the  hypotheti- 
cal form  of  the  verbs,  that  the  negative  hypotlietical  accessory,  esaotly 
the  reverse  of  ali  other  negative  projMDsitions,  implies  that  the  sup- 
posed condition  actually  esisfes.  This  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  fact  already  known,  that  the  accessory  of  the  affirmatke 
form  impliea  the  present  Wft-acisfejiOi)  of  what  it  expresses.  The  nega- 
tive being  the  counterpart  in  forra  of  the  affirmative  aooessory,  should 
also  be  its  counterpart  in  sense.  Examples ;  If  that  man  could  ■scrx 
pay  Ida  debts,  he  icould  not  he  so  Mame-worthy.  This  implies  that  the 
man  is  ftctoally  able  to  pay  liis  debts,  and  therefore  worthy  of  gi'eator 
blame.  Ir  he  were  not  a  uorlhy  man,  we  would  not  defend  lika  so 
zealously.    This  implies  that  we  take  him  for  a  worthy  man. 

(28)  We  must  observe  here  that  the  hypothetical  form  of  com- 
pound propositioniasometimesused,  when  wedonot  intend  to  express 
o.f  egoi  conthmon;  in  othei'  words,  when  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
nd  n  expressed  in  the  accessory  no  longer  exists.  Such  cases  may, 
p  hap  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  use  of  this  form  to  express 
n  ass  n  in  a  softened  manner  under  tJie  cloak  of  a  hypothesis. 
Esamp      If  your  friend  would  come  to  me  to-morrow,  I  eould,  or  miffM, 

wot  Id  rplain  to  Mm  the  d^eulty  mhieh  perplexes  him.  This  ia  a 
promise  less  absolute  than  when  I  say,  ^  your  friend  will  come,  I  oiN, 
or  M&T,  or  wiu.,  &o.  Ia  the  latter  case  my  ability,  power,  will  to  es- 
plaitt  the  difficulty  is  absolutely  asserted,  but  in  the  former  case  it  is 

I  InleirogaUvi;  fbtui.    Olva  esamplos. 


(27)  EepeatlnBnbstonceivl 

Irate  He  Btntement  bj-  exainpli 

{53)  Kepeat  Hie  BnbBtanee  o 
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only  asserted  as  dapendeat,  at  least,  on  your  friend's  ivill  to  come, 
and  pevliaps  on  otiier  oaanaltiea. 

(39)  PuNOTUATiotT. — In  conditionals  and  hypotheticals  a  oommn 
separates  the  principal  and  accessory. 

ExBBOiSE. — Fiirnisli  esamples  of  bypotheticol  propoaitioas. 
§  138.  (1)  In  the  conditional  and  Lypotlielical  proposition  the 
acceasory  might  be  representee]  as  expreasing  a  conceasion  aaked  by 
the  speaker,  on  ■which  concession  the  validity  of  the  main  assertion 
depends,  (2)  There  is  another  kind  of  compound  propoaition,  in 
which  the  accessory  also  expresses  a  concession,  but  a  concession 
ffranted  or  admitted  by  tlie  speaker,  and,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  assertion  is  made,  and  made  absolutely,  not  condilionally.  (3) 
This  kuid  of  accessory  has  been  called  by  some  of  the  Germans  the 
concessive  accessory  ;  and  tliis  name  wo  adopt  for  want  of  a  better, 
though  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  appropriateness.* 

(4)  In  this  class  of  propositjona,  the  accessory  is  moat  generally 
introduced  in  tlie  English  of  the  present  day  by  the  words  though 
.and  ALTHOUGH,  sometimes  in  ancient  writera  and  in  imitations  of  the 
antiquated  atyle  by  albbit  (6)  The  forte  ol  the  conjunctive  tkowyh 
is  often  supported  by  the  mtroduction  of  the  adverb  tet  in  tbe 
principal  proposition ,  perhaps  sometimes  by  still  Yet  is  only 
introduced  when  the  printipal  piopoaition  follows  the  accessory. 
The  yel  thus  introduced  may  be  regaided  as  equivalent  to  after  all, 
notwithstanding  the  oJ^eetion 

(6)  We  present  examples  both  with  and  without  yet.  "  Tliough 
thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread."    "  TAouffA  hand  join  in 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  tlii^  name  snfScieutty  diaUugniaLcs  this  accessory 
from  the  conditianal  accefaory.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  STmctly  expresaea 
tha  puipose  of  the  ae«fiasory.  The  name  appliea,  perhaps,  better  to  the 
cmnpomid  proportion  taken  aa  a  whole,  which  oipraasea  an  aassi'tion,  onS, 
eoQueeted  with  it,  a  concession  of  something  apparently  ndveree  to  it,  but 
lield  not  to  invalidate  it. 

(29)  Piinotnation  f 
g  139.  0)  Eomatfc  alwot  tha  «ond 
jinotlior  kind  of  componna  ptoposltLon. 

(4)  ■What  words  ore  moat  gsncrallj'  employed  to  Introdnco  the  a 
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Iiand,  the  wicked  sliall  not  be  nnpnnished."  '■^Though  ho  alayine,  yet 
wi!!  I  trust  in  liim,"  "  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hathi  he  respect 
unto  the  lowly."  That  is  to  say,  admitting — conceding — tlwit  the 
Lord  is  high,  and  that  this  admitted  foot  might  appear  an  ohjeotion  to 
his  acting  in  the  manner  to  be  asserted,  still,  setting  this  aside,  this 
notwithstanding,  it  is  asserted,  that  "  Se  liath  rsspeet  unto  the  lowly." 
It  may  here  bo  observed  that  our  translators  generally  employ  the 
conjunotire  form  of  the  verb  To  Be  after  though,  even  when  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  in  the  last  example,  is  expressed  by  the  pi'opoEition.  (7) 
The  verbs  in  the  other  examples,  and  in  that  whioli  we  are  about  to 
gire,  may  be  regarded  as  contracted  future  conditional,  or  liypotheti- 
cal  forms.    (See  §  56,  p.  111.) 

"  Yet,  tJu>iiglt  destraetion  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Eise,  fellow-men  I  your  country  yet  remains." 
The  first  yet  is  here  to  suit  the  versifieation,  separated  from  its 
proposition.    Its  proper  place  is  before  the  verb  "  lise." 

(8)  We  give  examples  of  Although,  the  first  two  as  found  in 
Eiohardson's  Dioliooary. 

"All  thoooh  a  nian  be  wise  liym  solve, 

Yet  is  the  wisdom  more  of  twelve." — Gower. 
"In  which  ALTEotron  good  fortune  me  befall, 
Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  test ifyde."-— Spencer. 
"  ALTnooon  all  should  bo  offendeil,  yet  will  not  I." 
(0)  "We  ^ve  the  following  as  examples  of  the  now  antiquafad 
ALBEIT : 

"  Who  are  you,  tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  T  do  know  yonr  tongue." 
"  One  whose  subdued  eyes, 
Albeit  nnused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Di-op  tears,"  &c.— Shat. 
"  Albeit  botwixt  them  roared  the  ocean  grim. 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  bight  to  play  his  part." — Scott. 
This  example  from  Scott  is  an  imitation  of  the  antiquated  style. 
(10)  It  will  bo  seen  from  these  examples  that  altTtough  and  albeit  are 
employed  exactly  like  though,  and  for  the  same  purpose.    The  com- 
position of  these  two  words  is  obvious.    AU-though  ;  AU-le-it. 


Lit  iilthnaaH  s^i  ollieit 
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1,11)  Tiio  woi'dH  NuxwiTHSiAHpiHa  ouA  BBVEBTnELEsa  fire  naed  in  a 
prmaipal  proposition  to  sot  aside  an  objection,  wiiicli  might  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  part  of  a  discourse.  They  may  be  I'egarded  aa 
equivalent  to  titough  tAia  is  so,  ytt.  (12)  The  use  of  noimtlistanding 
may  be  thus  espJaiaed :  Tlie  pi-eoeding  proposition,  or  a  portion  of  tlie 
preceding  disconrae  is  taken  with  the  participle  withstaiiding  and  the 
nognljve,  in  the  manner  of  tlie  eaae  dbaolufe.  ^  This  (what  precede) 
not  standing  agairist,  tlie  assertion  iohich  follows  holds  true.  (18) 
NeneTfheleas,  ■when  resolved  into  tlie  words  which  constitute  it,  es- 
plains  itself,  2fever  (Afl  less  on  oBcotmt  of  what  precedes,  the  assertion 
still  holds  ti'ue.  (14)  Examples:  " Sotwithstanding  I  have  a  few 
things  ag^nat  tliee."  That  ia  the  character  pven  in  the  context,  not 
mitlistaTiding — not  opposing — iiotj'ornii'iig  a  wlid  thongh  apparent  ob- 
jection. (15)  The  word  notwithstanding  refers  tlins  to  an  objection 
arising  from  the  oonoessions  in  the  preceding  disoonrse,  which  objec- 
tion it  sei'ves  to  set  addo.* 

Examples  of  tbe  nee  of  nevertheless.  (IS)  Ife  acted  impmdently 
on  that  ocamon;  kbvbetheless  he  is  not  a/ool^^nener  the  less,  or 
not  the  less  (anciently  nat/ieless)  on  this  aeeount,  he  is  not  a  fool. 
"  Wisdom  is  better  than,  strength  ;  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom 
is  despised." 

•  The  determiniiUveB  thu  or  thai  (referi'iDg  to  the  apparent  objection 
oontMned  in  the  preceding  diseoursc),  may  be  regarded  as  implied  after  «o(- 
wilhttandisiff.  That  is  often  in  feet  BKpresaed  after  it;  and  aometimea  even 
the  objection  in  the  preceding  passage  is  summed  np,  in  a  woi'd  or  phrase, 
and  placed  aloogdde  the  poi'ticiple  noimlhsiatidinff.  Ve  quote  the  two 
foilowing  apposite  esamplea  from  Dr.  Webster's  Diotionary,  together  with  a 
pai't  of  his  iUustratJOD.  "  'lb  is  e.  rainy  day,  but  notwilhstanding  that,  the 
tcoopa  must  be  reviawod ;'  that  is,  tbe  iwoy  day  not  opposing  or  prevent 
ing.  That,  iu  this  CBBO,  is  a  substitute  for  the  whole  fii'at  dause  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  to  Uiat  clause  what  a  I'elaiive  is  to  an  antecedent  nonn,  and 
vihieh  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  it ;  not-MlhsCamUng  lehUh,  tliat  is,  tbe 
raiay  day. 

" '  Christ  enjoined  on  his  followers  not  to  publish  the  onrea  he  wrought ; 
but  notidthstanding  his  iitjimctiont,  tliey  proclaimed  them.'  Here,  notidth- 
ttaitdirtff  his  injiaictiam,  ia  the  ease  independent  or  a1:isolute ;  the  injunctions 
of  Christ  not  opposing  or  preventing.  Tliia  word  answei's  precisely  to  the 
lAtin  non,  obitanle,"  &e. 

(11)  Repeat  n'lsot  la  NLid  f>f  nDjicf^i^an^'n^  and  AMdr^Aefesa.  (12)  E^iiplnlii  l^e  us«  {f 
•otiLttistandinj.  (13)  Eepsnt  Uio  temiu-k  about  lutcetthdess.  (i4)  IlIusdotB  bj  exiua 
■fisa.    (15)  To  whst  docs  tiio  wonl  notwICufaofling  rofcr ! 

(IG)  Ii:iiatTiitc  the  nee  al  mtfrtkeless  hj  esninplfs. 
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(17)  The  word  hotoieU  is  amployetl  ia  older  writers  for  miicli  the 
same  parposo.  We  have  an  example  in  the  book  of  Eutli.  "  I  am 
thy  near  kinsman ;  hovibeU  there  is  ft  kinsman  nearer  than  I."  Tiiia 
13  nearly  equivalent  to  notmithatanding,  ov  neeertheless  "  Uiere  is  a 
Einsman  nearer  than  I." 

(18)  Still  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a  similar  purpose.     Example  : 
"  SUll,  as  yon  rise,  the  state,  esalted  too, 

rinds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you." — Waller. 
EsEnoiSK. — Furnish  examples  of  concessive  propositions. 

(19)  There  is  a  kind  of  conoessiTe  proposition,  in  which  an  objec- 
tion, proposed  in  the  form  of  an  altemfttive  is  set  aside.  The  accesso- 
ry in  this  kind  of  proposition  is  introduced  by  the  word  whether  — 
wMsh  of  two,  and  the  altematiie  by  ot:  (20)  "We  give  examples : 
WnBTHEB  you  gt>^  or  do  not  go^  I  ahalt  certainly  go.  Or,  witli  the 
principal  proposition  first  in  order,  I  shall  eertmnly  go,  whether  you 
go  or  do  not  go  ;  (more  commonly  expressed  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
Whether  you  go,  or  not,  I  shall  certainty  go.)  Here  it  is  implied,  that 
there  is  something  adverse,  something  opposed  to  my  going  either  in 
your  gainy,  or  not  going  (most  generally  in  the  last  alternative, 
but  this  would  be  manifest  in  an  actual  convereation  from  tho  connec- 
tion of  the  discourse),  and  this  something  is  set  aside  by  this  form  of 
expression  as  unavailing  in  reference  to  what  is  asserted  in  the  main 
proposition.  Tonr  going  or  not  going  cannot  avail  to  prevent  my 
going.  In  other  words,  after  conceding  tlie  altei'uative  that  yon  go, 
or  do  not  go,  the  assertion  stands,  that  I  go.  "  Every  man  who  had 
to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  wliether  he  had  any  internal  vocation 
to  write  plays  or  not." 

(21)  This  form  of  compound  proposition  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
ditional proposition  with  an  alternative  accessory;  ^you  go,  or  i/ 
you  do  not  go,  still  I  shall  go.  Or  (what  is  the  same  tiling)  it  is  equi- 
valent to  two  conditionol  propositions  having  the  same  main  assoi-tion, 
I  shall  go,  if  you  go;  and  I  shall  go,  if  you  do  not  go.  (23)  It  may 
admit  a  doubt  whether  this  form  should  be  classed  under  the  concessive 
or  tlie  conditional.  Ae  it  contains  an  absolute  assertion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conceded  objection,  we  hare  classed  it  with  concessive  propo- 

(IT)  Whstlaaaidof  th9  0inployioentoffti™5s«F    IllnBtroto  b/  esampiea. 
(13)  Give  in  example  oteliU  omp!oj-od  Bir  a  slmilnr  pnrpose. 

(19)  DeBerlbennothcrspocloa of coiiceEBlve proposition;  aiid  tell  tijB  uorJ bjr  wliicli  llii 
intralocoa.    (20)  IllnaCrale  bj-  emmples, 

eoggeslocl  about  clajslfjfng  ft  ? 
29 
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BitJona.    (33)  We  venture  to  call  it  7'Ae  Concesshe  Compound  Propo- 
dtiim  with  Alternative  Accessory . 

(34)  Pekothatioh  of  CojfOESsiTEs.— A  comma  between  tlie  princi- 
pal and  tbe  accessory. 

EsBGCisES. — Famish  esauijiles  of  this  form  of  oomponntl  proposi 
tion. 

(35)  There  is  still  anotlier  form  of  concessive  proposition,  in  which 
the  objection  conceded  and  set  aside  is  of  an  indefinite,  nnlimited,  all 
compi-ehensiTe  description.  (36)  We  may  call  this  The  Ooneessvue  with 
jTideJmite  Accessary.  (37)  These  eoiwessives  haye  for  their  coi^unctive 
words  the  compound  conjunotive  pronoun  vihoener  serving  as  the  suS- 
jeci  of  the  accessory,  or  the  conjunctive  leTtateiier,  serving  ob  su^ect, 
or  as  objective  modi^catu/n  of  the  predicate,  or  the  adverb  havierier, 
performing  ita  adverbial  function,  besides  that  of  conjunctive  word.* 
(38)  Examples:  Whobtbe  may  oppose  that  man,  he  will  mceeed,  or 
that  mim  will  succeed,  vmoEVEB  may  oppose  Aim.  •—  Though  any  or  all 
men  shoulA  oppose  Iwm,  that  man  vMl  suceeed.  WniiEVEE  dbataoles 
lie  in  his  wwj,  he  readilf  surmounts  —  Though  oistaeles  qfany  or  all 
deseriptions  lie  in  his  vmy,  or  though  he  meeti  any  or  all  d&ai-ipUons  of 
obataoles,  he  readily  surmo^^fi  them.  Sbweeer  he  is  Mffied,  he  almays 
permtg  m  lohat  he  undertakes  —  Though  he  i»  iaffled  in  any,  or  all 
ioays,  he  aheays persists,  &c.  (29)  Puhctijation  the  same  as  in  the  last 


*  It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  however  ia  often  used  in  siioli  a  manner  aa  to 
represent  itself  alone  ti  sort  of  coneesaive  proposition,  It  is  then  equivalent 
to  Aowewei"  this  may  be,  refeiTing  to  the  preceding  discoHwe  for  the  matter 
ooncaded.  We  give  an  esample,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  satisfaefory,  we 
oi'B  obliged  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  preceding  sent«n«e.  .  "I  served  three 
campaigns  with  him  in  Flandei-a.  and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely, 
as  I  had  not  the  honor  of  any  aoqiuiinlanoe  witli  him,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  mo.  You  will  (all  him,  however,  tliat  the  person  his  good  nature  has  Isid 
under  obligations  to  him,  is  one  Le  Fevre,"  ix.  "Yoti  will  tell  Jiim,  uow- 
BV£n"  this  may  be,  (that  ie,  conceding  the  lilreiibood  that  lie  knows  nothing 
of  me,  OP,  in  other  woi'ds,  aettiug  aside  the  objeotioa  that  he  may  tnow  no- 
ting of  me),  "  that  the  pereon,"  <£o.    (See  %  121 :  20-24.) 

(a8>  What  nnme  ia  giTen  to  It  ? 

(25)  DoBcrlbe  anoUicr  ftrm  of  oonoeasive  proposition,^  <26)  By  what  rimis  niny  wc  Mil 
Uilsformf  (37)  By  wlmt  con] iiimllte  words  Is  tho  omtfjory  in  tlwse  iiiliodnted  t  (23) 
Hlostrntobye.fimplea. 

(M)  rnnctualion ! 
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ExEiiorsB.-— Furnish  esamples  of  .this  kind  of  concessive  pioposi- 

§  139.  (1)  Tliere  is  a  fonn  of  accessory,  which  we  may  call  Tha 
Accessori/  of  Beference,  commendng  with  the  conjunctive  what  pre- 
ceded by  the  words  as  to,  or  as  for,  to  indicate  its  connection  and 
show  its  relation  to  the  principal  proposition. 

(3)  Kxamples ;  As  to  what  ioe  have  been,  talking/  ^,  my  opinion  is 
already  Jixed.  As  KiE  WEiT  that  'man  says,  Ihave  no  confdenee  in 
it.  More  tersely,  Ili/om  no  eonjidenee  in  what  that  man  sa^s.  (3)  In 
these  examples  as  is  equivalent  to  the  words  in  reference,  and  is  mani- 
festly an  aSmerhial  modification  of  the  principal  proposition.  (4)  We 
shall  see  the  natnre  of  the  constrnotion.  more  dearly  by  suhstitutiag 
for  toJtat  the  equivalent  words  that  vsMeh.  (5)  In  referent  to  that 
WHICH  yon  say,  my  opinum  is  fixeA,  or  my  opinion  w  J&eeA  in  r^ereace 
to  that  wliich  yow  say.  What  you  say,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suistoj- 
tim  accessory  with  to  forming  a  noun  and  preposition  modification  of 
the  adverb  as,  or  what  is  impUed  in  it,  namely,  the  conception  es- 
preased  by  the  word  reference,  (G)  As,  we  may  here  observe,  Ja  some- 
times modified  in  the  same  mannei-  by  a  nonn  as  well  as  by  eubsfan- 

(7)  Though  this  form  of  cocstraction  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
being  rednced  by  analysts  under  Ibe  class  ot  substantive,  or  ultimately 
of  elective  accessories,  sUU  it  is  convenient  to  treat  it  is  a  separate 
form,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  exulammg  the  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  analysis. 

(8)  PmiOTHATioK. — Comma  between  the  pim&ipil  and  accessory. 
We  may  liave  omitted  aomo  forms  of  ftccessory  propositions    and  aevevnl 

compomid  eonEtrnotious  may  poaaibly  ba  found,  of  which  uo  description  is 
given  in  tliB  preceding  observations.  But  aficr  etn^jing  oavefnUj-  what  wa 
have  set  forth  in  tiie  above  pages,  the  learner  will,  we  hope,  ba  able  himself 
to  devise  means  of  analydng  any  ordinary  conBtrnction  of  this  kind,  which 
wa  may  hiive  overlooted. 

Those  who  ore  best  qnalificd  to  form  on  opinion  of  tlie  subject  now 

.  (2)  Illnstrote  the  use  ot  tlile  ly  exam, 
wort  OS  In  these  bibdipIbs.  (4)  By  what 
1  of  tlie  eojisUnolIon  moto  dosrlyf     (6) 
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treated,  and  wlio  know  how  little  assistance  we  have  been  able  to  draw 
from  Uie  worlis  of  our  pi'edeoessora,  will  ha  moat  tcndj  to  cieuae  any  omii- 
BioQ  whidi  may  be  discovered.  We  hope  tliat  nothing  impoi'taut  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  etruetura  of  our  langnage  has  been  altogether  oyei'looked, 

§  140.  Contracted  AooEssoaiBs.  Gbnetial  Kbmarks, — One 
subject  still  remains  to  be  treated  in  order  to  complete  our  account 
of  the  construGtioii  of  compound  propositions ;  (1)  namely,  certfun 
forma  of  expression,  wbich,  though  devoid  of  the  grand  character- 
istic of  propositions,  since  they  have  in  them  no  assertive  word,  yet 
perform  functions  equivalent  to  those  of  aeeesaoriqs.  (2)  These  we 
m3,y  ca\\  contracted  accessory  pf02>osili<ms.  (3)  We  do  not  include  in 
this  class  those  propositions  in  which  some  important  part,  though 
suppressed  is  plainly  iiiplied.  (4)  Such  cases  come  under  the 
head  of  Ellipsis,  and  tlie  firet  thing  to  be  done,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  aftempting  to  analyze  such  elliptical  propositions,  is  to 
supply  thpsuj].ressel  part,  or  parts,  and  then  proceed  ia  in  treating 
complete  pro^xjait  ons  (5)  But  what  we  here  intend  to  treat  under 
the  name  of  co  itracted  or  frans/ormed  accecsones,  differ  from  all 
propositions  in  1  aying  the  word  which  serves  as  predicate  in  the 
substant  m  or  al}  ctne  not  in  the  assertive  form. 

(a)  These  forms  of  expression  are  constructed  hy  the  help  of  the 
verbal  nouns  and  the  verbal  adjectives.  (7)  Some  of  them  serve 
the  purposes  of  substantive,  some  of  adjective,  and  some  of  adv&i-Hal 
accessories.  (8)  Consequently  we  might  treat  them  in  the  same 
order,  in  whidi  we  have  treated  the  accessories ;  but  it  will  be  more 
conducive  both  to  brevity  and  to  perspicuity  to  consider  together 
the  chief  contracted  accessories  formed  by  the  help  of  each  of  the 
verbal  nouns  and  the  verbal  adjectives  or  participles, 

NoTK, — It  is  not  our  intention  hare  to  introduco  nil  the  modifying  fonnE 
of  expression  which  might  legitimately  be  eonsiderod  contracted  accessory 
ptopoaitions.  A  lai'ge  proportion  of  those  which  we  have  treated  as  oom- 
plemenla  of  tlie  subjects  and  predicates  of  simple  propositions  may,  aa  wa 
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}iHvo  bad  freqneut  ^icamon  to  liint,  be  Tegurded  as  abbveykUous  of  Tthat 
was  perhaps  firet  expreaaed  by  an  aeoeaBory  propoaition,  and  of  wiat  can 
Etill  be  expressed  Id  tbe  some  manner.  Perhaps  all  the  niodificaiJona  of 
iioans  and  adjeotiveB,  and  monj  of  tlie  modifications  of  verbs  are  atbi'eviH- 
^ons  of  what  can  be  (though  leas  conveniently)  expressed  by  predication, 
and  what  was  once  ao  expressed.  Even  the  deaoripliva  adjective  modifica. 
Hon  may  perhaps  be  r^arded  as  oiTginally  a  eontrscfed  accessory,  or  an  ab- 
bi'oviatfld  way  of  expressing  a  modifjing  predication.  "We  have  already 
Baid  that  iva  FQspect  that  the  modifieatJon  by  a  propoafion  is  of  older  date 
tlian  that  by  a  descriptive  adjective,  and  that  every  d^scriptivB  adjective 
modification  may  be  regarded  as  implying  a  snppresaed  jirediention,  (See 
g  88,  nod!  p.  266.)  We  think,  for  example,  that  Tlie  river  ■afdeh  is  swift  is 
a  more  simple,  less  BrHfieial,  and  likely  mora  primidve  form  of  expression 
than  27ie  swift  river,  and  that  this  last  form  of  expcessioa  is  a  refinement  of 
language. 

Some  grammai'iaD^  on  the  oouti-ory,  seem  to  regard  the  acoesaory  aa  an 
nxpuriBioK  of  ihe  participial  and.  verbal-aauii  forms,  which  we  call  conti'aoted 
atceasoriea ;  and  this,  becacae  these  latter  forms  are  found  to  abound  moat  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  hingoages  witli  which  wa  are  best  acquainted.  The 
persons  to  whom  we  allude  eoneeive  that  as  refinement  adranoea  theae  forms 
are  expanded  into  accessory  propoaitiona.  "Wa  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  sufficient  reason  alleged-to  support  this  opinion.  "We  admit  that  in  iha 
progress  of  modertt  lajiguagea  a  very  general  tendency  has  been  displayed 
to  abimdon  all  eomplicated  constructions,  auch  as  the  ease  absabite,  itc,  as 
well  as  case  teiminafioBs  and  tsnse  tcrrabations.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  these  latter  are  not  more  artificial  forms  of  expression  than  those  which 
liave  Bupevaeded  them,  aor  tliat  they  are  not  tlie  frnit  of  long  eultlvalion 
and  of  a  pn^reasive  development  of  language.  Some  ot  tlie  modes  of  ex- 
presaou  used  in  common  by  the  Greeirs  and  Romans,  and  our  own  remote 
Northern  ancestors,  may  have  been  more  refined,  more  aitifieial  than  onrs, 
though  our  less  remote  ancestors  may  have  abandoned  tliem.  Tliis  admis- 
sion is  not  inconsistent  even  tvith  tlie  opinion  that  our  modem  languages 
Ijave  been  impraved  by  laying  aside  altogether,  or  only  spai'iugly  employ- 
ing, refinements  which  were  the  fruit  of  long  and  slow  development,  But 
however  thismay  be,  we  believe  that  the  disuse  of  the  ingenious  eontrivancea 
of  oar  earlier  anoeatoi's,  is  attributable  to  tlie  advent  of  times  mora  barba- 
rous than  those  in  which  these  contrivances  onginated,  and  to  the  confusion 
BiTsiog  from  the  mingling  of  dialects — Nonnan  with  AngJo-Sason — rather 
tiian  to  any  design  entertained  of  improving  and  simplifying  language.  Tlie 
present  English  was  formed  and  the  chief  of  the  iuiovationa  to  whioli  we 
liave  alluded  introduced  in  an  age,  perhaps,  much  ruder  and  leas  learaod 
than  that  of  Alfred,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  reached  its  full  development  and 
is  found  ill  grcafcst  purity. 
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§  141,  CONTKACTE 

Verbal  Nouns  ih  ing. — (1)  Oonti'acted  accewory  propositions  are 
sometjines  fotmed  with  the  verbal  nouns  in  in^,  either  alono,  or 
accompanied  by  verbal  adjectives  (participles)  forming  what  are 
iisiially  (but  improperly)  considered  compound  participles  suh- 
itantively  employed,  (a)  (2)  Contracted  accessories  of  this  kind  are 
employed  instead  of  substantive  accessory  propositions,  sei'ving  aa 
subject  noun,  or  as  objective  modification,  or  as  noun  and  preposition, 
or  adverbial  modification  to  the  verb  of  the  pfinoipal  proposition. 

Eemaek. — (3)  Every  verbal  noun  wbiclibas  a  subject  expressed  or 
pliunly  implied  m  the  construction — that  is,  wliat  wonld  be  the  subject 
noun,  ivhen  the  assertive  foiin  of  expression  is  used — may  be  considered 
as  a  contracted  accessory.  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
verbals ;  yiz. ;  the  inflnitives  and  participles. 

(4)  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  this  class  of  oonfraoted  ac- 
cessories. "  Their  neglecting  this  "was  ruinous"— That  they  neglected 
this  was  ruiuous.  lu  this  last  the  learner  will  recognise  a  sabstantive 
accessory  employed  as  subject  of  the  verb  waa.  The  word  tlievr 
expresses  or  includes  what  becomes  the  subject  of  the  complete  ac- 
cessory. They  wiU  call  hefiyre  u;Aviiia  the  dty—'lh^j  will  call  before 
they  lease  the  city.  Hei-e  the  subject  of  the  action  is  plainly  implied, 
since  it  is  manifestly  their  leaning  the  city  which  is  indicated.  The 
accessoryhere  is  adverbial,  expressing  time,  or  equivalent  to  a  noun  and 
preposition  modification.  The  word  i^ore  performs  the  function  both 
of  preposition  and  conjunction,  "  Your  honing  heen  so  humble  as  to 
take  notice  of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me,"  ifec— iThat 
you  have  been  so  humble,  &c.  emboldens  me.  (Substantive  ace. 
subject  of  the  principal  verb.)  "  Sia  heing  amilten  with  the  love  of 
Orestilla  was  the  cause,"  &o.  (The  same  analysis  applies  to  this 
example.)  "  He  recollected  hie  being  undressed^'  ^  Jle  reeoUeeted 
that  he  was  tmdresaed.  (Objective  accessory  proposition.)  "  After 
turning  from  the  main  road — we  came  n  s  gl  t  of  the  cottage  "  — • 
Aiter  we  turned  from  the  main  roa!  &  (idverbal  aoc  ssoi-j  of 
lime,  —  noun  and  preposition  modificat  on )    S    ca  we  tdiO  thai  ut- 

1 141.  (1)  Deaoribe  tliB  class  of  contmctea  oc  4a  rij  flra  oonaia     S  M       on  Ilia 

vdiiDua  purpi>ses  tbr  \rliiclL  tliia  class  of  contTiLCCed  ac     mt  n  p  yod. 

(S)  S«poiLt  the  sntatjiiice  uf  tlic  Tcmnrt.    To  wh    laay  h     emnrk  bo   xt    d  il 

(4|  Illnstrals  by  osamploa.    Tho  bestmoilo  is,  porhopa,  fi>r  tlia  tpiiriicr  to  provide  a  writ. 
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fer,  lie  has  elianged  his  mind  —  Sinoo  lie  wroto  that  letter,  he  has 
changed  his  niintl.    (Analysis  the  same  as  of  the  last  example.) 

(5)  The  verbal  in  ing  is  very  often  accompanied  by  a  preposition. 
When  it  follows  those  prepositions  which  are  nsed  before  itccessories, 
sneh  OS  the  words  i^ore,  after,  since,  it  is  always  very  easy  to  exchange 
tjio  coTttracted  form  of  accessory  for  the  eomplete  acoeasory,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  examples  above  ia  which  these  words  are  employed  before 
llie  verbal.  Bnt  when  the  'oerhal  noun  is  preceded  by  preposilJona 
which  ai'e  not  used  to  connect  accessories,  it  is  not  always  easy,  per 
haps  not  always  possible,  to  mate  thia  kind  of  exchange.  Sometimes 
it  can  he  readily  done.  For  example;  Thatinan  told  me-t7ie  nena  is 
jirniN-G  out  of  town  =.  Tltat  man  told  me  the  news  aa  we  were  riding 
out  of  town.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  in  analysis  to 
change  tliese  abbreviated  fonns  into  complete  accessories.  They  may 
be  i-egarded  as  a  diEtinct  metiiod  of  expressing  what  can  in  many  coses 
be  more  fully  expressed  by  accessories,  and  what  in  some  cases  cannot 
now  be  so  conveniently,  if  at  all,  expressed  in  this  way  ;  and  they 
tiiiiy  always  be  treated  simply  as  nonns  (but  nonns  susceptible  of  pe- 
culiar modifications  in  common  witli  verba),  used  as  the  snlijects  of 
propositions,  or  performing  some  other  fimction  of  nouns.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  prescribe  any  new  mode  of  analysis  for  tliese  forms  of  ex- 
pression. We  have  brought  the  considemtion  of  them  before  the 
reader,  beoanse  it  is  often  nseful  in  writing  to  ho  able  readily  to  sub- 
stitnte  an  aooesaory  for  these  forma  ivhen  the  employment  of  them 
would  involve,  as  it  sometimes  does,  some  awkwardness  or  ambiguity .(S) 

(6)  PrNOTHATios. — The  same  as  in  simple  propositions, 

Note  {a}. — The  ultimate  analysis  of  these  verboX  nouns  in  ing,  aecotopa- 
nied  by  paiiiciplea,  is  axnetly  similor  to  that  of  the  compound  tenses  of  their 
kindred  verha.  In  the  ease  of  the  verbal  being,  as  in  the  passive  tensea,  the 
iwoompttoying  parUciple  is  really  an  adjeelive  tomplementar^.  In  the  esanj- 
ple,  "  His  being  smitten,"  Ac,  the  word  rmitteii  is  really  an  adjeelive  comple- 
mentary; of  which  form  of  modification  the  verlial  being,  like  its  kindred 
verb,  is  snsoeptjble.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  nU  thoaa  combinations 
called  pflsaiva  partidplcs,  as  well  as  to  all  the  compound  passive  lenses,  ex' 
oept  tJiose  into  which  the  veib  hrttie  entera  as  a  component  part  The  three 
kinds  of  words,  verbs,  Herbal  nmins,  and  verbal  adjectives,  as  we  have  ah'eady 
said,  take  modifioations  in  eommoii.  Tliis  arises  from  their  common  nature 
»a  words  expraaaing  predicates,  and  not  merely  in  the  cose  of  the  verba! 
nouns  and  adjectivea,  from  tlicir  eonneetiou  wifii  verhs.    The  suaoeptibilitj 

(5)  itcpeattheenbatinaeof  tlieivumrksabont  v.i-bal  norms  useil  after  curtain  iir.^poc)' 
tlona,  and  ttie  niodo  of  Qfetlng  UitB  class  of  verbals. 
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of  (what  we  Jtiay  call)  verbal  complameiita  lias  no  connootioii  with  the  a» 
eei'tive  luiiotioii.  It  is  fJie  matter  of'fhe  expi-eesion,  not  tlie /on»,  ijsriauft'tm, 
or  fframmatiaii  fanttions  of  verbal  worda  (whether  yerbs,  nonns,  or  parUci' 
pl«a),  which  rendera  them  susoeptiUe  of  cerfi^tt  modifications  in  comman. 

The  e:<p]aiuLtiaa,  which  we  bavo  given  of  the  une  of  kaiie,  with  perfect 
pailieiples  iu  foiining  compound  tenses,  applies  to  the  verbal  noun  having 
modified  by  participles,  and  also  to  flic  eoinponnd  partjeiplea  formed  by  the 
help  of  this  woi'd.  There  ia  no  difficulty  in  resorting  in  every  ease,  if  we 
please,  to  the  nlUmate  analysis  of  the  verbal  nouns  »nd  adjectives  formed 
with  the  word  being.  Tlia  participle  attached  to  Uiem  may  always  be  ooii- 
sidornd  as  an  odjeelavo  complementary  of  the  verbal.  But  it  is  mora  diffioult 
to  I'flsort  to  file  ultimate  analysis  of  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  formed  with 
the  woi'd  having,  espedally  when  tlie  paclJciple  which  follows  is  of  a  ceut*f 
HgnifieatioD.  The  difiioulty,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  seems  to  have  been 
caused  fay  an  insensible  extension  of  a  usage  appropriate  only  t«  aeiive  pre- 
dicstea  tfl  nenter  pvedicafes.  Owing  to  this  difficulty,  it  will  be  convenient 
tc  treat  verbals,  whether  nonns  or  adjectives,  accompanied  by  pai'ticiples  as 
compound  verbals,  in  the  some  manner  as  we  ti'eat  verbs,  with  exactly  simi- 
kr  participial  modificadons  as  compound  foi'ms,  or  t«nses. 

Note  (4). — There  has  arisen  mnch  contraversy  among  the  grammarians 
about  some  of  the  const^ucdons  formed  with  verbal  nouns  in  inff.  Many 
are  disposed  to  reject  foiTiis  which  are  sanctioned  by  reputable  and  very 
general  usage,  because  they  do  not  conform  witii  their  nolJona  of  what  is, 
or  rathei-  what  ought  to  be,  pure  grammadcal  English.  We  have,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  attempted  to  establish  two  points 
which  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  most  of  tiiese  rejected  or  suspected  forms 
with  the  general  laws  of  language.  Tliese  are,  that  the  verbal  noun  in  tug 
is  disdnct  in  orig^  from  the  participle — diat  is,  it  is  not  the  participle  aui- 
dantively  employed  ;  and  that  this  verbal,  as  well  as  the  participle,  from  its 
own  nature — owing  to  the  mailer  whicli  it  espressea,  as  deaei'ibed  in  Ihe 
pi'ccading  note — ia  susceptible  of  tlie  modlfiealions  which  belong  to  verbs, 
as  well  as  of  diose  which  belong  to  nouna.  The  full  admission  of  those  two 
points,  whicli  ai'c  settled,  at  least  to  oui-  satiefaetion,  will  set  aside  the  objec- 
tions to  many  of  the  consttuoOoos  referred  to.  Mr.  Grant  seems  to  us  to 
have  laid  down  the  correct  view  of  this  matter  in  the  pnasaga  which  we  sub- 
join,  tliough  he  was  not,  so  fur  as  we  can  see,  acquainted  witJi  the  fact  tliat 
the  verbal  noun  in  hiff  had  an  origin  independent  of  the  participle.  HLs 
(■eniorks  ai-e  not  the  Zcaa  valuable  on  this  account.  "Ifot withstanding  the 
aljjeotions  of  Lowth,  L.  Murray,  ite.,  it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that  the  seve- 
rnl  phrsaeologies,  'by  sending  them,'  'by  sending  of  them,'  'by  the  sending 
tlicm,'  'by  the  sending  of  them,'  in  all  which'  the  word  in  inj  is  evidently 
nothing  but  a  verbal  noun,  are  sanctioned  by  the  ma^  of  our  best  w]iterf\ 
find  arc  perfectly  accoi-dant  with  the  genius  of  the  language." — Grant's  Eng 
linh  Grammar,  p.  196  lond.  1813, 
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)Ir.  Grant  adJs  in  a  note,  "I  oei'taiDly  prefer,  as  farms,  'bj  seniliDg 
theui,'  and  'by  the  sending  of  them;'  nnd  allow  tliiit,  when  tha  Tecbal  is 
pi'eeeded  by  the  ni'ticle,  the  o/k  T«ry  rai-ely  omitted."  With  thi^  to<^  we 
ngi'oe ;  but  we  would  rather  say  that  when  of  is  placed  before  the  noun 
wliidv  modifies  the  Tecbal,  the  ai'tioie  is  always  properly  employed ;  but 
omitteil  when  the  verbal  ia  followed  by  on  objeetive  modifieation.  The 
pics^nfo  of  the  prepoufion  and  noca  renders  the  article  necessary,  not  the 
^'ci'ei'se.  When  a  noun  is  recidci'cd  determinate  by  a  noun  and  preposi- 
tion modification,  the  article,  or  some  other  determinative,  ia  uaed  to  indicate 
ile  dcteiininatcness.  But  the  article  ifl  not  used  before  a  verbal  modified  hy 
nn  adjective  (since  the  two  words  together  express  a  eoneepljon  ivhich  may 
be  regarded  as  angle — tee  note  in  neif  aection),  oicept  when  the  verbal  and 
its  objective  modifioatjon  are  iartiiec  modified  by  anotJiei'  complement ;  as, 
fur  example,  Tk$  seti£nff  ruch  a  message  Al  thai  PAKnoULAK  caisB,  was  im- 
proper. The  article  in  such  forms  of  expression,  should,  no  doubt,  be  em- 
ployed, in  confoi'mity  with  tlie  laws  of  language,  to  indicate  that  lemling 
iiicli  a  meigage  ia  rendered  determinate  by  the  words  at  that  particular 
crisis.    (See  Additional  Observations  on  Determinatives,  §  168.) 

"  But  there  ia  a  manifest  difference,"  aays  Mr.  Grant  in  the  same  note, 
"  ia  sertse,  between  'heaving  the  philosopher,'  or  '  the  hearing  the  philoso- 
plier,'  and  '  tlie  healing  of  the  philosopher  ;*  between  '  preacliing  Christ,'  or 
'  the  preaching  Christ,'  and  '  the  preaching  of  Christ.'  In  the  forms  wiiich 
do  not  contain  of,  the  nouna  philosopher  and  Cltrist  we  psBsive ;  in  the  forms 
containing  of,  these  words  would  generally  he  considered  as  active.  S^l, 
however,  ia  this  sense,  the  sabstitntion  of  the  Saxon  for  the  Korman  geni- 
tive would  render  tlie  meaning  clearer;  thu^  'the  philosophei''a  hearing,' 
'  Clirist's  pi'eaobing.'  In  the  course  of  a  trial,  Lord  Ellenboi'ough  used  the 
following  words;  'I  think  the  plea  does  not  justify  the  killing  of  the  game- 
keeper.' Now,  I  do  allow  lliat  Iiere  the  gamekeeper  may  be  supposed  to  be 
either  acliyo  or  passive.  According  to  the  meaning  intended,  he  was  active, 
the  trial  being  for  'a  gamekeeper's  liilling  a  gentleman's  dog;'  which  ]ast 
pln'flaeolf^  evidently  removes  (he  ambiguity." 

The  ambiguity  in  such  eipresaons  does  not  arise  from  the  verbal,  but 
from  the  double  use  of  what  Mr.  Grant  calls  the  "  Norman  genitive."  This 
is  employed  both  lubjeclivcli/  and  objectiael;/.  Thus,  T!ie  lose  of  God,  may 
mean  either  the  love  of  which  God  is  the  s-uhjecl,  or  that  of  which  Ood  is 
liic  oljjcct — God's  love  toww'ds  us^  or  our  love  towards  God.  It  would  be 
good  perhaps  always,  when  there  is  danger  of  ambiguity,  to  employ  the 
English  or  Saxon  genitive  siiijeclivelji  ;  and  the  Norman  geniljve,  or  modi- 
fication with  of,  objectively. 

We  have  given  place  to  these  observation^  because  some  of  the  gi'amma- 
rians  have  mixed  up  these  ambiguities  with  the  consideration  of  the  verbal 
noun  or  ger^nid,  which  in  most  of  its  uses  they  treat  as  a  participle,  aud  have 
thus  increased  the  eonfuaon  in  which  they  have  involved  themselves  and 
tlieir  roadei's. 
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Coiifiisioii  nrisee  wo  believe  in  soma  iiistmioes  from  the  fact  that  nouiia 
in  iJ^Jnl■E  often  used  with  meimiiigsdiatiiiot  from  \beir  fferimdive  and  propel' 
TecW  meaning.  We  have  ali'eajy  noticed  that  aoma  wovda  in  iiig,  Hgrea- 
ing  esMotly  in  form  mitli  the  gerunds,  have  become  tonereie  nouns,  Tliua, 
wriimg  ia  used  to  agnifj-  a  totnelhing  vrritlCTt,  ta  well  as  the  act  ofmtiling, 
Thei'a  ia  little  dangoc  of  confounding  manuinga  ao  distinct  as  Uiese.  But 
there  aie  other  vncmtions  more  sligut  tlmn  this,  which  oTerlooked  might 
lead  to  ciTOi' — to  tha  attributing  of  that  whieh  wises  ftom  a  variatjon  of  tlia 
meanmg  of  a  word  to  a  diaHnet  grammatical  function.  Thua  when  I  aay. 
Your  eon's  aeitiag  is  admirable,  I  mean  by  writing  either  manner  of  tenling, 
or  some  definite  ^ecimsn  of  j)OMr  soil's  iDriting,  not  tha  action  of  ariting, 
or  that  which  the  gentnd  atj'iotly  taken  indieat«a.  "  Your  horse's  running," 
may  mean  rither  the  manner  of  his  ruiiaiag,  or  his  ael  of  mtmtnff.  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  a  much  vexed  poasage,  liaying  confounded  these  two  senses  of 
naming  (which  ai'e  both  in  common  every  'day  nae,  the  first  espeiaally  in 
speaUng  of  fha  performance  of  horaea),  has  falleo  into  the  enor  of  either 
making  a  distinction  ■whei'a  there  is  no  difierence,  or  of  stating  the  difference 
incorrectly,  and  baa  benca  bean  lad,  with  aome  who  have  followed  him,  to 
conti'adict  hia  otvn  carefully  eetablishad  principles. 

We  would  caution  tha  jouug  student  in  Englieli  compoaition  to  guard 
^lunat  employing  vorbala  in  any  way  which  might  ocooaion  awkwardnes 
or  ambiguity.  Better  in  all  such  oases  to  resort  to  the  use  of  tlio  complete 
accesaoiy.  Many  even  of  our  good  ivritera  might  have  improved  their  style, 
by  attention  tj>  such  counsel. 

We  might  here  notice  that  the  participle  or  verbal  aajeeHva  is  some- 
tJmes  used  for  the  verbal  noun — the  pactioipial  for  the  gerund  form.  For 
esaraple,  Catiline  bkino  smities  teith  Iks  Jove  of  OrcHllla  mas  the  camm,  in- 
stead  of  Oatiline'i  being  smitten,  Ac  Ibis  b  a  Latin  rather  than  an  Eng- 
lish idiom,  and  an  idiom  aolrcely  wollh  the  trouble  of  transplanting,  The 
English  expression  is  more  logical.  Catiline,  however  modified,  ia  not  logi- 
cally the  subject  of  flie  uiniu  verb  mas,  bnt  the  faoi  ofAia  being  smitten  viiih 
the  love  of  Otettilla.  Tliia  partJcipial  Latin  form  haa,  however,  been  need  by 
reputable  auHiora ;  and  though  we  would  not  like,  by  precept  or  example, 
to  encourage  iha  employment  of  it  to  supersede  the  geuuine  English  idiom, 
we  must  be  contented  lo  restrict  ourselves  to  the  proper  fiiuotion  of  the 
grammaiiau — viz.,  to  exhibit  the  usages  of  the  language,  and  aeoount  for 
them  so  far  as  he  is  able,  without  denouncing  such  of  them  as  iiave  obtained 
a  reception  among  good  aociety. 

§  142.      CoNTEAtTTED    AoOESSOKIBS   TORMED   WITH   ISFINITIVIS. (1) 

Nearly  all  the  constructions  into  which  the  iiilioitive  enters,  eacept 
ivlien   il   is    employed   as    the    objeotive  modlflcatioii   of  an  active 
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verb,*  may  be  more  formally  espressed  by  accessory  propositions.  (3) We 
bave  alreatly  hnd  oceaaioD,  in  treating  of  the  various  forms  of  infini- 
tive mocliflcation,  and  in  examining  the  various  kinds  of  accessory  pro- 
positions, to  notice  several  of  these  conti-acted  modes  of  expression, 
in  which  the  infinitive  alone  or  with  accompanying  complements  fills 
tjie  place  of  a  regular  proposition. 

We  may  here  recapitulate  a  few  of  Uiese  forms.  (3)  Infinitives  some- 
times serve  instead  of  accessories  as  the  subjects  of  propositions. 
Thus,  "  To  obey  ia  better  than  sacrifice"  —  That  men,  should  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice.  "  To  do  justice  and  jndgment  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice"  ^  That  men,  or  that  ite  should  do  ^ustiee, 
&c.  We  have  noticed  already  that  infinitives  thus  employed  instead 
of  accessories  are  sometimes  placed  after  tlie  verb  and  represented  by 
the  pronoun  Ji.  (5«§103.) 

(4)  The  in/hiiUve  o/puryiose  is  a  conti'acted  form  of  the  aecessm-y 
tifpurpete.  (See  ^  '?T,  108.) 

(5)  The  infinitives  which  modify  nouns  and  adjectives  may  also 
generally  be  regarded  as  contracted  accessories.  Thca,  The  hoy  M»  a 
detire  to  leaks  ^  The  Tjoy  hm  a  desire  that  he  may  lbakn.     Tliat 


*  The  objective  modifioaljon,  whether  it  eonaste  of  an  infinitivo  or  of  a 
noun  of  aome  other  kind,  ia  of  all  niodiScations  that  which  ia  least  capable 
of  being  resolved  or  expanSeil  into  an  aeceEsoi'y. 

There  is  scarcely  any  modification  of  nouns  whioh  cannot  be  expanded 
into  fin  Mcesaory,  as  we  have  already  had  ocoaaion  to  noiioe,  A  descriptive 
adjtcHoe  may  ba  so  exponded,  a  geniliae  ease,  a  noim  in  apportion,  a  nomt 
and preposilioa.  But  many  of  tbemodifiealjonaof  thepredioato  ara  lessoapa- 
ble  li  thb  kind  of  resolution — above  all,  the  objective  modificaldon,  whether 
infinillve  or  other  kind  of  noun,  admibi  not  of  this  expan^on  or  sulsstitution 
of  an  neeeaaoiy.  The  verb  and  tiiia  modifieafion,  aa  we  have  ali-eady  re- 
marked, form  only  one  complete  conception.  The  relation  between  them  is 
more  close  and  inseparable,  than  that  between  any  other  piinoipal  word  and 
its  modifieatJon,  excepting  perhaps  that  between  the  vei'b  and  the  noun 
eomplemenlary.  In  fact,  the  active  verb,  without  this  kind  of  complement 
trpretsed  or  implied,  is  incomplete  or  imperfeel;  it  conveys  only  part  of  a 
conception,  or,  at  mnst,  a  veiy  indefinite  conception. 

dun,    (3)  Hepeat  flie  sutatance  ot  lia  rematk  about  the  noUce  gitcn  nlraiclj  to  soit  con- 
(S)  Give  eniuuplw  ot  InOnLUrcs  naafl,  Injloul  of  accessories,  as  suljocta  oT  m-orosrtli  nai 
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lie  may  learn  is  here  an  aocesaoiy  in  appositiim.  (See  ^  105.)  The  loy 
is  deshi/vs  ^UA'c  hb  may  learn.  Here,  I'kat  he  may  leai'n  is  a  stibatan- 
tiye  accessory  modifying  an  (Mljeotive,  (&e§109.) 

(6)  In  tlie  same  manner  those  iafinitires  which  are  otta^ihed  to  ad- 
verbs (see  g  96,  foot  note)  may  be  regarded  as  contracted  accessories. 
Esample ;  JTe  does  not  inov)  how  to  act  m  thU  ea»e  ==  He  doe»  not 
imovi  IN  WHAT  MANSES  TO  ACT  «'»  tliU  case  ^  He  doss  jiot  huije  BOW 
HB  enouLD  Aor  in.  this  case;  or  ifr  wieat  mannee  Tie  &liauld  act;  or 
CHK  MASBBH  IS  mmon  iib  should  act,  &c.  In  tlie  first  and  second 
forms  of  the  accessory,  we  may  consider  How  7te  should  aet,  or  In 
what  manner  he  should  aet,  or  ie  to  act,  as  substantive  accessories — 
objectives  to  the  verb  huyio ;  va.  the  third  and  more  fully  developed 
form,  In  whieli  he  should  aet  is  an  adjective  accessory  modifying  the 
noun  manner.  In  a  similar  way,  the  expressions.  He  does  not  undei-- 
stand  WHEN  to  bb  iilent,  He  eannot  find  wnBEB  to  rest,  may  he  re- 
solved into  He  does  not  understand  wnEN  or  at  what  time  he  should 
BE  8ir.Bf)T,  He  cannot  find  whkhb  iib  mat  ebbt,  or  a  place  in  winoit 

HE  MAT   OQ   OAS  KEST. 

(7)  All  tlie  preceding  forms  of  construction  may  be  b-eated  ia 
analysis  as  Ipfinitives,  either  the  tuhjeets  of  propositions,  like  other 
nouns,  or  as  Infinitice  modijkatiom  of  the  several  words  to  which 
they  are  attached,  agreeably  to  the  instractions  ^ven  in  treating  sim- 
ple propositions,  not  fbrgetting  the  fact  that  they  may  be  expanded 
into  complete  accessories,  (8)  But  in  the  analysis  of  the  contracted 
accessories  which  follow  it  will  be  espedient  to  treat  them  always  as  the 
representatives  of  accessories,  and  the  proposition  with  which  they  ai'S 
connected  as  a  compound  proposition. 

(0)  We  have  already  noticed  {%  121 :  19)  that  the  accessory 
'.ndicating  Eg^ial  Intensity  by  Example,  or  by  the  e^ed  produced, 
s  often  contracted  into  an  infinitive  form.  Example :  The  laeaiher 
WARM,  as  '10  DISSOLVE  //iS  SHOW  on  the  mountains  =i  The 
■weather  i$  so  wabm,  thai  it  dissolves  tJie  snow  on  the  mountains. 
This  must  be  analyzed  by  reference  to  the  accessory  which  it  repre- 
sents, (10)  We  may  call  it  the  Contracted  Accessoi-y  indicatini/ 
Equal  Intensity  by  Effect. 
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(11)  PgsoTiTATioN. — Unsettled.    Best  perhaps  to  insert  a  comma. 

EiEBCiSE. — The  learner  may  ftlrnish  a  few  examples  of  this  con- 
litruction. 

{12)  There  is  another  of  these  infinitives  used  to  modify  adjec- 
tives, which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  here,  because  tliere  is 
no  corresponding  complete  accessoiy  in  common  use ; ,  and  because, 
0)1  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifestly  a  contracted  form  of  accessory, 
and  cannot  well  be  explained  as  a  simple  infinitive  modification. 
We  have  examples  of  the  constrnction  to  which  we  allude  in  the 
following  propositions.  Hmnj  was  wiser  than  to  act  in  that 
way.  That  man  is  more  beave  thak  to  do  such,  a  cowardly  ac- 
tion. He  is  MORE  LBAKKED  THAN  TO  commit  such  a  blunder,  &c. 
The  conjunctive  ivoi'd  Ihan  indicates  deajly  that  this  form  of  ex- 
pression is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contracted,  or^  perhaps,  rather  an 
elliptical  accessory.* 

(13)  This  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  representing  an  accessory 
indioating  greater  intensity  by  example.  (14)  This  kind  of  modifica- 
tion is  I'arely  made  in  our  language  by  a  complete  aooe^ory ;  but  we 
may  suppose  the  construction  when  fully  developed  to  be  something 
iilie  the  following ;  This  man,  ia  ictser  tJtan  to  act  in  this  manner  is 
wise,  or  would  ie  wise;  or  Tim  man  is  wiser  than  that  he  should  act 
in  this  manner.  This  last  is  similar  to  the  Latin  constrnetion,  though 
in  onr  langtiage  it  seems  a  little  awkward.  We  miglit  expand  the  con- 
struction into  Se  is  wiser  than  it  would  he  wise  to  act  in  this  manner. 
Wo  might  expand  it  perhaps  in  other  ways ;  hot  none  of  them  appears 
esHOtly  agreeable  to  oun  idiom.  When  the  learner  meets  with  snoh 
constructions,  it  wUl  bo  necessary  to  refer  to  this  account  of  them, 
(15)  They  can  be  called  Oosthadtbd  AoOESSojiras  n 


(16)  PuHCTUATios. — Unsettled.    Comma  not  generally  inserted. 

*  Owing  to  the  presenee  of  Ihan,  we  cannot  ti'eftt  this  as  a  simple  in 
finitive  modification  of  an  adjective,  or  an  infinitive  of  purpose,  ea  we  cai 
treat  the  infinitJve  in  saoli  expressions  as,  Hs  is  wbb  enougjt,  or  too  wisi 


Infliiillve.    AddncB  ejmiEples  for  UluBtrotlon.    (13)  Hon 
regarded!    (14)  innstrate bj csainplia.    (15)  GlTeanni 
(IB)  Panctnallon  ! 
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Exehcise.— riivnisli  a  number  of  eiamples  ot  tbia  e  ustiuction 

(17)  Besides  these  there  are  two  other  uses  of  tlie  mfinitiie, 
v/hith  it  will  be  necessary  lo  treat  always  as  coiitraoted  •iccessone'!, 
and  not  as  mere  infinitive  modifications  in  simple  proposition  In 
the  analysis  of  the  consti'uctions  in  which  these  ooeiir,  wo  shoul  1 
always  produce  the  accessory  to  which  they  are  equivalent,  o( 
which  they  represent  In  treating  the  preceding  contracted  acces- 
sory, tliis  couise  is  not  recorameaded,  because  the  complete  acces- 
sory is  not  always  found  in  common  use,  or  readily  exhibited. 

(18)  One  of  these  uses  of  the  infinitive  has  been  called  the  iii- 
finiiive  Absolute,  because  it  (with  its  complements)  stands  gramma- 
tically independent  of  the  rest  of  the  construction.  (19)  We  have 
examples  in  the  following  propositions ;  "  To  ccmfess  the  truth,  I 
was  to  biame ;"  To  peocbbd  wiih  the  story  ;  To  conclude  iAts 
narrative  ;  To  beqjk  with  the  first,  &c.  All  these  may  be  regard- 
ed as  contracted  accessories  of  purpose'=i«oriiej-  that  I  imxy  coti- 
fesa  the  truth  ;  In  order  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  story  ;  &c. 

(20)  In  sueh  constructions  as  these,  there  is  besides  the  employ- 
ment of  a  contracte<l  accessory,  a  suppression  of  the  leading  propo- 
sition, which  this  accessory  is  designed  to  modify.  (21)  The  full 
consti'uction  in  the  firet  example  ia,  I  admit  or  declare,  m  order  that 
I  may  cea^esa  the  truth,  that  I  was  to  Uame.  (22)  In  the  contract- 
ed and  elliptical  form  of  construction,  the  proposition  T/iat  I  was  to 


hUime,  which  in  the  full  construction  is  an  objective  accessory  propo- 

sition mod  fy    g  til  pn     I  aJ      b  ass  raes  th 

pp                  d  form 

of  the  pru    pal  i     pos  t          (23)  I          ly 

h          t  ictiona 

should  be     I     d  1       1  th       pi  ea.  wl  j     t 

i  pi    1      We  may 

callth       fii  U          th    ts         pi         t    th 

injl  J  d    The  Cwv- 

tmcted  1           J    fP    1 

(3i)  I  li   t         IP       tly  bs  1  t          il  I 

d    t              ployed 

sometin            t    d    f   tl                     es      E     mil 

F           J  object 

(11)  Eopestliie  tomnrka  mads  conccnilnj  twooUier  loBnl 

tivauKdlnlbrairaBc™- 

(13)  WlHtlsthoni-5t«ftl.(soionijltl7M™lM?    (19)  lUnstt 

»(6byoioinp!<«. 

0*1)  Snpplrtho  full  c«. 

rtnicUon.    (22)  Wliut  HMitk  is  mrfo  la  reftrenM  to  tlie  proposldon  I'aaelo  bhime  \a  ttat 

.Minplof    (381  iro«-  slioiilfl  Buoh  Mnslmcdons  be  treated  in  m 

alysis? 
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has  severiil  faces,  so  to  speak^  by  which  it  may  be  proseiitod  to  as." 
So  to  speak  is  hei-o  equivalent  to,  ^  I  inay  so  tpeak,  or,  If  yoti  allov: 
me  so  to  apeais,  whicli  are  oonditional  accessories, 

'  Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain." 

This  is  equivalent  to  Fool  that  M  (man)  u  !  BEOATjaE  nc  csplts, 

or  that  he  exulta  "in  a  glory  so  vdn!"    Tliat  is,  the  iafiiiitlve  here 

serves  as  an  accessory  of  cause.    Possibly  infinitives  may  be  fuund 

placed  itKloper.dently  to  serve  the  functions  of  other  kiuils  of  acces- 

(25)  Such  constructions  as,  "  To  le,  or  not  to  Be,  that  is  tlie  ques- 
tion," we  do  not  consider  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  examples.  It 
may  be  qaestioned  whether  a  revery,  suoti  as  this  is  seleoteil  from,  is 
to  be  subjected  to  sti'iot  grammatical  analysis.  Hamlet's  langui^e, 
true  to  the  condition  of  hia  mind,  is  incoherent,  as  presented  by  tlie 
poet.  But  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  gi'ammatical  analysis.  To  be,  or  not  to 
ie — the  choice  between  existence  and  non-existence — is  the  real  subject 
to  is,  that  which  it  is  asserted  is  the  question.  There  is  a  repetition  of 
the  subject  iu  the  determinative  tliat.  (36)  In  sii'ch  examples,  as  in  tlie 
espressions,  "  Yoar  fathera,  where  are  they  f  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  for  ever!"  and  "That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not 
good,"  &c.,  there  is  what  we  may  call  in  reference  to  grammar  an  em- 
phatic repetition  of  the  subject — a  repetition  intended  for  rhetorical 
effect.  By  this  contrivance,  the  prominent  conception  in  the  proposi- 
tion is  presented  firet  and  aJone;  the  speaker  pauses  upon  it,  and 
leaves  the  hearer's  mind  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon  it,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  finish  his  assertion  assumes  a  representative  of  the  subject, 
which  receiving  empiiatic  force  ^ves  still  greater  prominence  to  the 
principal  conception.  (27)  How  much  would  he  detracted  fi-om  the 
force  of  these  expressions  by  reducing  them  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
usual  ooiffitruction  ?  To  lie  or  not  to  be  ia  tlte  question.  Where  wre 
y ova-  fathers?  Do  theprophets  Iweforeoer?  are  forms  of  construction 
manifestly ^ai  when  compared  with  the  original  examples. 

'Ilie  second  eonstnictioc,  whicli  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  as  a  simple  infinitive  modification,  is  one  already  noticed 
in  treating  of  the  substantive  accessory  employed  as  an  objective 


'  To  he,  oTiiottolK,  that  Is  tht 
f  the  suljeot  in  tliis  an^  In  such 
™?d  ba  the  effect  of  rcduidng 
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modification.  (§107:  6 — 9.)  (28)  It  consists  of  s.  noua  or  pro- 
noun in  the  acciisativo  case  and  an  infinitive,  togetlierforming  the  ob- 
jecljve  modification  of  a  verb.  (29)  We  submit  the  following  aa 
examples  of  tliis  construction. 

"  I  know  thee  to  6e  expert  iu  all  customs,"  i&c. '—  I  Jsnow  that  thou 
art  ea^ert,  &o.,  which  ia  a  substantive  accessory  employed  as  an  ob- 
jective modification.  "  And  saw  no  Jianti  come  to  him"  >—  And  aaiB 
THAT  NO  HARM  oiME  to  hwi.  Tho  Verb  to  sce  i?,  we  believe,  rarely 
followed  b^  an  infloitive.  It  is  often  followed  by  a  substantive  acces- 
BOiy  with  conjunctive  thai,  sometinies  by  an  interrogative  substantive 
accessory  ivith  triheOier  ox  if.  He  wishes  his  sos  to  lbabn  grammar 
■—  Se  wishes  that  bis  son  shall  lbahh  grammar.  I  expected  nijt 
TO  coME^  JeiipeeteZ  that  hb  wottld  comb.  "Ifeel  the  talletoie 
htu'A"—I/eel  that  toe  table  is  haed.  J  Jind  niM  to  Tixagood 
workman.  "I  found  his  opinions  to  accord  with  jnine'^  I  found 
that  hie  opinions  accorded,  ifeo.  "  I  commanded  the  people  to  ie  num- 
bered" =■  /  commanded  tuat  the  people  sbodxd  be  numlered,  "  His 
Lord  commanded  liim  to  ie  sold"  ^  Commanded  that  he  should  be 
told  [(80)  Here  the  party  to  whom  the  command  is  given  ia  sup- 
pressed; namely,  in  the  first  example,  the  ofBcera  of  government,  and, 
in  the  second,  the  other  servants  of  the  Lord.  This  party,  if  es- 
presaed  after  commanded,  would  according  to  the  original  use  of  this 
verb  be  the  dative  modification.  Sometimes  the  party  to  whom  the 
command  is  given  and  the  party  which  would  form  the  subject,  when 
the  full  accessory  follows  tlie  verb  command  are  identical ;  as  in  the 
example  "  Jonadab  commanded  hia  sons  not  to  drink  wine"  —Jona- 
dob  commanded  Ms  sons,  tMt  they  should  not  drink  wine.  Sis  sons 
may  be  regarded  in  the  original  example  either  as  the  dative  after 
eommanded,  or  the  acouaative  before  to  drijih;  or  perhaps  as  fulfilling 
both  functions  (partly  by  implication).  If  we  regard  the  verb  com- 
mand as  taking  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  command  ia 
addressed  as  its  oijeative  modification,  as,  we  believe,  it  ia  now  com- 
monly regarded,  all  these  infinitives  after  it,  especially  that  in  the  last 
example,  must  be  considered  as  infinitives  espressing  the  purpose,  or 
end  for  which  the  command  is  ^ven.  This  way  of  viewing  the  oon- 
struction  is  leas  accordant  with  the  original  use  of  the  verb  command, 
less  consistent  wiflt  the  old  English  idiom,  and  in  otherrcspacts  objec- 
tionable. {Sseg79.  JVoffl^.  219.)] 
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(81)  Tliei-e  are  several  otber  vei-ljs,  besides  those  employed  iu  the 
examples,  snoh  as  imagine,  suppose,  cormd»r,  Miese,  deem,  &c.,  ivhioh 
occasionally  tate  after  them  a  contracted  accessory  of  this  kind.  But- 
this  construotion  is  far  from  heiog  so  common  in,  Engliel),  as  it  is  in 
the  Latin  and  some  other  lacguages. 

(33)  This  const!' notion  may  be  distinguished  irom  others,  in  which 
infinitives  perform  a  part,  by  the  foot,  that  it  can  he  esohanged  for  an 
oljeotiTe  ftcoessory,  having  the  same  word  whioh  as  accusative  pre- 
<iodes  the  infinitive,  for  its  subject  noun.  la  this  manner  it  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  infinitive  ivhich  indicates  the  purpose, 
or  end  of  the  verb's  notion.  This  latter  sort  of  infinitive  oajinot  be 
exchanged  for  an  aocessory  having  the  accnsatlve  which  precedes  the 
infinitive  for  subject,  without  a  change  of  sense.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  construotion  may  be  best  seen  by  trying  esam- 
pies  of  the  infinitive  indicating  pni-pose,  or  end  employed  after  some  of 
the  verbs  in  the  examples  ^ven  above.  (For  some  of  these  verbs  admit 
of  both  oonstrnotions  after  thera,  but  with  results,  as  regards  meaning, 
markedly  different,)  Thns,  "  That  we  may  Jind  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need."  If,  as  in  the  ejiamples  adduced  above,  we  substitute  for 
this,  That  v>e  may  find  inii  gbaob  mix,  cak,  Ac,  help  rs  in  time  of 
need,  we  totally  change  the  meaning.  To  retain  the  same  meaning, 
ivo  must  retain,  the  word  grace,  which  is  the  ti-ue  objective  modifica- 
tion, in  the  priiicipat  proposition,  and  supply  a  subject  in  tl'e  acoessorj' 
proposition ;  thus.  That  tee  may  find  obaob,  that  it  may  help  us, 
&o.  "They  foicnd  nothing  to  artsioer"  (Keh.  v.  8),  in  like  manner 
must  be  changed,  not  into  They  found  that  nothing  vxnild  amieer,  wliich 
changes  the  sense ;  but  into  They  found  nothing,  in  order  that  they 
might  ansvjer,  or  nothing  they  could  ansvier.  In  these  esamples  the 
accessory  is  added  after  the  real  objectine  madifieation,  and  shows  the 
purpose  orendo(  the  aation  of  finding  "  grace,"  And  finding  "nothing." 
Besides,  tlie  accessory  is  of  an  entirely  distinct  class;  it  is  not  us  in 
the  former  esamples  an  nbjectivembstanti'Be aceeisory,'h\it  an  adverbial 
accessory  of  purpose. 

(33)  In  analysis,  we  may  recognise  this  construction  by  tie 
name  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  contracted  objective  accessor^/  ; 
or  we  may  call  it,  for  the  sate  of  greater  brevity,  by  the  name 


iBory 

of  tola  kind.    Is  tills  conBtracdon  ^■ely  common  In  mc  longnsgi)? 

DM  of  the  inflnitif e  from  other  uses,  illiislrating  by  esamples,    Wrfto  tte  esomiiloB. 
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faaiiSiar  to  Latin  graiiiinaiiaiis,  The  Infinitive  with  Hie  Accusative  he 
f(/te  it,  (34)  taiing  care  to  distinguish  it  from  the  infitiitivo  of 
puipose,  and  hearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  constrootion — aecusa 
tive  and  infinitive  with  thar  complements,  if  they  have  any — forma 
the  Objective  Modification  of  tiie  prindpal  verh. 

(85)  This  construction  may  he  distinguished  by  the  fact  that,  like 
the  simple  objective  modification,  it  answers  to  the  question  formed  by 
WHAT  with  the  principal  verb.  Thua,  taking  the  example,  "  I  fee!  the 
table  to  be  hai-d,"  the  answer  to  TTZwi  do  J  feel?  is,  "  Tlie  tahU  to  be 
liard."  "  I  kaow  thee  to  be  e.tpert."  What  do  I  fame  f  Answer, 
"  Thee  to  be  bxpbgt."  On  the  contraiy,  it  requires  the  two  questioaa 
made  with  what  and  to  or  fob  what  fokposb  to  elicit  in  answer 
both  flocusadve  and  infinitive,  when  an  accusative  and  infinitive  of 
purpose  follow  a  verb.  To  illustrate  by  examples;  That  gentleman 
lias  found,  or  procured,  or  engaged  an  alile  tutor  to  isstetiot  his  son. 
Wliat  has  the  gentleman  found,  or  procni-ed,  or  engaged?  Answer: 
An  able  tutor.  For  what  purpose  has  he  found,  &c.,  an  able  tntor  ( 
Answer ;  To  inatruet  Im  b<™.  The  Christian  finds  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  What  does  the  Christian  find!  Answer:  Grace.  For 
what  purpose  does  he  find  grace!  To  help  in  time  of  need.*  If  we 
propose  these  two  questions  in  the  case  of  an  aeonsative  and  infiniHvo 
contracted  objective  accessory,  we  sliall  find  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  exhausts  the  matter;  and  that  the  second  queslJon  ia 
irrelevant.  To  illustrate  by  an  example ;  "  I  foniid  his  opinions  to 
accord  with  mine."  What  did  I  find  ?  His  opinions  !  No ;  but  "  his 
opinions  to  accord  with  mine"  =-  That  his  opinwns  aceorded  mth 
mine.    !For  what  purpose,  or  end,  or  in  order  to  what  did  I  find  thai 


*  Perhaps  anoh  piopoatJons  might  bs  eraplojed  op  undeistood  so  that 
the  infinitive  would  be  eqitiyalanf,  not  to  an  nccesaofy  of  purpose,  but  an 
adjective  necessoiy.  The  ChiTstion  finds  gra<»  that  will  help  him  in  tlie 
time  of  need.  The  gentleninii  lias  procured  o  tutor,  wlio  will  instruct  bia 
Bon.  Explained  in  fliis  way,  grace  and  the  aoeomiianjiDg  aceessoiy  form 
an  objective  modification — an  answer  only  to  the  question,  WTiat  does  the 
Christian  find?  But  thia  ia  a  diffei'ent  sansa  from  that  dontemplated  above, 
and  from  that  intended  in  tlie  passage  which  we  have  alightly  altered — Kq! 
X^'y  tSpapiF,  EIS  ftjtiii/wi'  Ba-ijifiac.  Hab.  i ;  16. 


^■of  JoleellngthlscoDstnieUon  byetormnt  qoealli 
w  UiaC  tho  C[UcstioiL  will  not  fippEy  to  othsc  InQnlL 
atnalion  f    Answer.    Ko  iBterpuiioHon. 
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his  opinwna  accorded  mth  mine  f  Tliere  ia  no  response  to  this  in  the 
example.  Tile  queaiaon  is  irrelevant.  Compound  inSiiLtives  are  also 
used  in  this  kind  of  constrnction.    Lnke  ii,  44. 

EssBOifiBS  I.  n.  &c.— FurnisJi  esamplea  of  this  consti'uotion. 

J   143.    CONTEACTBD  AcCBSSOEMS  JOEMBD  BY  TUB   HELP   OF   PaRTC- 

ciPLEs. — (1)  Pai-ticiplea  being  a  apeoiea  of  descriptive  adjectives— ad- 
jectives which  describe  an  object  by  tlie  attribntion  of  action  progres- 
sive or  completed* — the  remark  already  made,  that,  perhaps,  all 
adjectives  might  be  regarded  as  contracted  accessories,  applies  to  tills 
class  of  woi-ds.  (2)  We  shall,  however,  in  tliis  place  notice  only  the 
nses  of  the  participle,  in  which  it  manifestiy  performs  the  part  of  a 
verb,  and  the  construction  in  which  it  stands  serves  instead  of  an  ac- 
cessory proposition.  (8)  All  other  participles  we  leave  to  be  treated 
as  simple  descriptive  a^eetives.t 

(4)  We  here  distinguish,  two  modes  in  which  a  paiUeiple  is  em- 
ploye<l.  (5)  Fiist,  a  participle  is  employed  as  the  nio<lification  of  a 
noun  performing  a  function  in  a  proposition,  either  as  subject,  or 
OS  a  modifying  word;  (6)  and,  secondly,  a  pai'tioiple  is  employed 
with  a  noun  which  performs  no  function  in  a  complete  proposition, 
but  stands  grammatically  ind^endent  of  the  principal  proposition, 
to  which  the  consti-ucUon  formed  by  said  noun  and  participle,  with, 
or  without   accompanying   modifications,   serves   logicalli/  as  an 

(Y)  The  participle  in  the  first  case  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
*  Even  tlio  parUoipU  being,  nmy  be  regarded  as  implying  acfion  in  some 
senae — a^iimfy  Jn  opposition  to  mere  pas^vit]/.    The  perfect  partidples  es- 
presa,  of  com-s*,  aoWon  completed. 

\  The  reader  will  remember  that  whenever  a  verbal  In  ing  performa 
any  function  of  a  conn,  we  do  not  gIhss  it  with  the  pavticiplta,  hut  ti'ent  it 
as  belonging  h>  a,  distinct  epedes  of  words.  Some  grammol'Iaca  hava  cfliiaed 
miich  eoofuaion,  bofli  to  tlicmaolvHi  and  thoir  readers,  by.  regarding  the 
verbal  in.  ing  aa  alwaja  a  participle  when  it  takes  after  it  an  ohjeeiive,  or  mJ- 
verbial  modification ;  thongh  ofton  in  auoh  eaaes  it  performs  as  clearly  aoma 
funotion  of  a  noun,  aa  when  they  admit  it  to  be  a  aubatantive — viz.,  when  it 
18  Boeompanied  only  by  the  modifieationa  appropriate  to  other  daaeea  of 


%  1^.  (I)  Bepast  tli«  Teoitti  tAoiit  piHlolplts.  &)  To  irbst  Wei  of  the  pnrUdpk  Oo 
wemWct our notloe hero t  (3)  nowaropnrUdplestobBtrejiteilinollieccaEeat  (4)  How 
msoy  modes  of  osing  participles  uja;  be  dl^ognlshed  *  (5)  Dcacribe  tbe  Grst  iniiila.  (6) 
DtBCTlbe  tlie  BecoDil  yaafm. 

(7)  How  loay  tbe  viartlelple  lie  treated,  whoo  employfilia  tlioErgt  jnixHi? 
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manner  with  ofJier  adjective  modifications.  (8)  When  employed 
in  the  second  way,  tlie  noim  and  participle  must  lie  tJ'eated  as  a 
peculiar  construction  which,  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of  anj- 
of  the  modes  of  analysis  yet  nonsidered.  They  must  of  necessity  h: 
treated  as  a  contracted  accessory.  The  participle  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  simple  adjective  modification. 

(B)  We  furnish  some  examples  of  the  first  kind  of  conatruotion, 
and  place  over  ag^nst  the  propositions  of  a  simple /oi'm  in  which  they 
occnr  ec|uivaloiit  eomponnd  proportions,  with  coniplew  accessories, 
instead  of  the  participial  construction.  "The  neighbora  lietvring 
what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking  ahont  ns"^Wn:KN  the  beioh- 
BOES  HKAED,  &0.,  AccesaoTf  of  Comeident  Time.  "  So  toying,  he  dia- 
misaed  thera"="ji»  lie  so  mid,  he  AimiiisseA  them."  Same  species  of 
accessory. 

"  Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  he  angels,  men  rebel" 
^Jf  wtgek  fell  wlifftt  they  aspired,  or 'beamae  they  ospiVai,  &c. ;  men 
rebel,  icihen  or  iecause  tkey  a&pi^e,  &o. — Accessory  of  Causality.  {See  § 
ISB:  15,16.)  Mniarraasedh]/ vulgar  cares,  he ernimt  spend  his  tiTne 
in  maMng  Mmselfwiser,  &Q.-~Because  he  is  emharrassed,  &o. — Accessory 
of  Cavsality.  "  The  two  ladies,  having  heard  reports  of  us  from  some 
malidous  person,  were  that  day  set  out  for  London."  (10)  The  con- 
struction with  this  compound  participle  can  be  expanded  most  conve- 
niently into  a  00-OHDIN4TS!  proposition,  preceding  that  which  is  logi- 
cally the  principal  proposition,  and  which  is  really  modified  by  it, 
though  the  construction  is  co-ordinate,  and  not  of  the  aocessojy  form. 
Thus,  The  two  ladies  had  heard  r^orts,  Sc.,  and  had  set  out  for  London 
fkat  morning.  We  shall  take  farther  notice  of  co-ordinate  propositions 
employed  with  a  modifjing  effect,  when  we  corao  to  treat  of  o-ordi- 
nate  oonstrnction,  (See  §  140.) 

"All  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
To»t  hy  vngeneroas  passions,  sinks  away" 
^Whieh  is  toatliywngenerous passions.  AnacUeetiveacceasory.  "B«- 
ceised  «s  falling'''''- Seceiced  vs  wlien,  or  as  we  fell — Aocesgory  oi 
Coincident  Time. 


(9)  Cfppyesamples.antllnuiGfiwoitiieiiarlidpiul  ci 
(omptmiiaa  fiitmed  with  ha-cln^. 
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(U)  "When,  as  in  these  last  examples,  the  pailiciple  modiaes  a  sub- 
stautive  wliich  performs  a  function  different  from  that  of  subject  noun, 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  change  the  participial  constmction  into  an 
aocessoi7,  because  the  participial  construction  is  eometimes  the  only 
mode  of  esprssion  in  use.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  participle  may 
be  treated  like  a  descrlptiye  adjective  modification.  Even  when  it 
can  he  readily  escliangedfor  an  accessory,  it  may,  as  we  siud  above,  be 
treated  in  ordinary  analysis  as  a  mnple  modification.  But  we  advise 
the  learner  to  exercise  himself  in  trying  to  supply  the  equivalent  cou- 
stmotion;  not  BO  mnch  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  an- 
alyeis  of  the  language,  as  for  the  important  purpose  of  increasing  his 
facilities  for  writing  with  elegance  and  harmony.  Sometimes,  the  full 
construction,  with  a  complete  accessory,  will  be  found  preferable  in 
reference  to  style ;  at  other  times,  the  participial  construction  will  be 
found  moi-e  compact  and  forcible.  It  is  highly  advantageous,  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  and  writing  with  fluency  and  smoothness,  to  be 
oble  to  avwl  ouraelves  readily  of  all  the  resources  which  language 
affords  for  varying  or  improving  our  modes  of  espression. 

(13)  Pdmotdation. — When  a  participial  construction  is  separated 
from  the  noun  which  it  modifies,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
struction by  a  comma,  or  commas,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  circum- 
stantial adverb,  or  adverbial  phrase.  This  construction  falls  under 
the  same  rules,  as  to  interpunction,  with  the  circumstantial  modification. 
We  add  a  few  poetical  examples  of  the  participial  constmclion, 
which  the  learner  may  ti'ansform  into  accessory  propositions. 
"  He  sung,  Bariita,  great  and  good 

By  too  severe  a  fiite, 

F«Uf7i.  I  fallen  I  fallen  !  fal!i«  I 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood  1" 
"  Wai',  ha  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

Honor,  hut  an  empty  bubble; 

Hever  ending,  atill  beginnhtff, 

^tghting  still,  and  sdll  destroying." 
"  The  Passions  oft,  to  heai'  her  shell, 

Throng'd  aroand  her  magic  cell. 

Exulting,  tremhling,  raging,  fainting. 

Possessed  beyond  the  Musea'  painting." 

am  mbjeot  oTa  proiJosiOon  t 
OS)  Punctoatlon? 
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"  And  dasliing  soft  ffom  rooka  around, 
Bubbling  i-unoels  join'd  the  Bound, 
Through  glades  and  glooms  ttie  mbgied  measure  stole ; 

Or  o'er  some  haonted  stream,  with  fond  delay— 
Round  a  holy  Palm  cSffaiing, 
Love  of  pence  and  lovely  musing — 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away." 
"  Vital  apart  of  heavenly  flame  1 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
2V«i!iii«j,  koping,  lingerijtg,  fiying,"  Ac. 
"Defeating  ofl  the  labors  of  Uie  year, 

The  sultry  ^mih  collects  a  potent  blast." 
"Strained  to  the  itwt,  the  afooping/oj^si  poms 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves." 
EsBB0iSE3  I.  II.,  &0.,  furuiah  examples  of  this  construotioB,  sncom- 
panied  by  equivalent  compound  propositiona  with  complete  poces- 

HouN  AND  Parxiciple  Contracteo  Accessory,  or  'Sow 
AND  Participle  Absolute.  (13)  Wo  next  proceed  to  give  ex- 
amples of  the  participial  construction,  consisting  of  a  participle 
attached  io  a  noun  which  perfonns  no  grammatical  function  in  the 
^nncipal  propositi  od. 

"The  command  devolming  upon  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  ha  offered  to 
capitulate  with  Edward."  "  Thk  leing  resohed,  my  wife  Tmdevtooli 
to  manage  the  hnsiness  herself."  '■  T/ie  door  'being  opened,  the  child 
addressed  Jiim."  Seean  example  in  ]Ieb.si:89,  40, — "The  sea  and 
Qit  viaaei  roaring  ;  men's  AeartoyaiKnjr  them  for  fear,"  &o. 
"  Where  rftptm-e  burns  with  raphu'e,  every  line 

"With  riwng  ii-eoxj  fired." 
"  Thus,  dariiMis  aiding  intellectual  light; 
And  BBC^d  dlence  vrhisperint/  ti'iiths  divine, 
And  truths  divine  comerting  pain  to  peaee, 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwinged,"  At 
"  Tliii  said,  ho  sat "  ■=  When  this  was  iaid,"  Ac. 
"  The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran." 
"  But  see  Uie  fading  many-colored  woods, 
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Sbade  deepejiiug  over  slwde,  the  country  round 


The  learner  having  transcribed  these  examples,  may,  after  atudy- 
ing  the  following  remarks,  be  exeroiaed  in  transforming  the  eulistan- 
tives  and  parlieiplea  into  equivalent  ooustruotions,  ivhether  compound 
or  co-ordinate  propositions. 

(14)  We  may  call  this  construction  The  Ifous  iSB  Paktioiplb 

AeSOLTOB,  or  H"orS  and  PaIITIOIPLB  OoNXEiCXBD  ACOESSOKT.       (15)  It 

is  most  commonly  resolvable  into  an  Accessory  of  Coincident  Time, 
preceded  by  the  conjimotive  adverbs  leAea  or  while;  as  in  the  esam- 
ple  above,  "  This  leing  resolved,"  is  equivalent  to  When  thw  was  re- 
solved, "my  wife,"  &o.  Some  of  these  participial  constractions  are 
equivalent  t»  an  accessory  of  causality,  for  instance  that  referred  to 
in  Heb.  si.  39 :  40,  "  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  ns," 
&c.  —  M>r,  or  ieeame  Go3,  TwA  proDideA,  &o.* 


which  it  JB  in  some  respaots  anali^us,  fhia  is  a  very  common  construction 
in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but  it  is  a  coostrQction  uncongenial  to 
modern  English — on  exotic  derived  from  a  different  soil.  For,  thougli  n 
umilor  form  of  construction  was  not  uneommoQ  in  Anglo-Saxoa,  it  acema  to 
have  disappeai'cd  in  the  early  English  of  the  old  chroniclers,  and  to  have 
been  reintroduced,  as  at  present  used,  by  the  learned  iu  imitation  of  Latin 
modeis.  It  is  known  in  Latin  by  tlio  namo  of  the  Ablative  Absolute,  in 
Greek  by  the  name  of  IJie  GeniUva  Ahfol-aie  ;  the  ablative  and  gemti-ee  cases 
bang  employed  in  these  laoga^es  rfspectively  in  the  formation  of  this  con- 
atwiction.  In  Ai^lthSaKon  the  datire  (which  performs  the  fnnotioQS  both  ol 
the  I^tin  dative  and  ablative)  is  tha  caee  employed  in  this  coostruotion.  We 
may  atill  find  examples  of  the  employment  of  tlie  dative  form  (now  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  recognised  as  exclusively  an  accusative  form)  in 
flome  respectable  English  authors.  Milton  uses  the  oJtpresMoa,  "Hirode- 
skoyetl,  or  won."  And  Archbishop  TJllotson,  "Him  only  exceptecl."  These 
expressions  must  be  rejected  as  solecisms,  except  we  choose  to  defend  them 
as  rcmdas  of  the  Anglo^son  construction,  or  admit  the  use  of  Mm  for  the 
nominative  cose,  as,  on  some  occasions,  legitimate.  The  compound  kimself 
n  oRen  so  employed.  We  cannot,  we  tliink,  defend  these  » 
remaius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  since  tliis  mode  of  espression  si 

(UjHowmiiyweMinotliisiionslj-nctionf    (13)  Into  what  kjna  of  MoeBsorj-l 
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(If!)  It  is,  in  many  (perhaps  in  most)  instances  wlierc  iliis  par- 
ticipial eonsti'nclion  oonld  be  inti'bduoed,  more  congenial  to  our  idiom 
instead  of  either  noun  and  piii'ticiple  or  accessory,  to  employ  a  Co-or- 
dictate  Proposition.  This  co-ordiuate  proportion  is  placed  before  the 
principal,  proposition  which  it  logically  modifies,  thoagh  this  is  nof 
decidedly  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  conatruction.  The  coincidence, 
or  (what  is  nearly  the  same)  iinmodiato  snbsequence  in  time,  or  what- 
ever happens  to  be  the  rdation  between  the  two  propositions,  ia  to  be 
gathered  only  from  mere  justaposition,  and  order  of  an-angoraent. 

(17)  When  a  noun  and  participle  absolute  occur  in  analysis, 
we  give  the  name  of  the  construction,  and  fumisli  the  equivalent 
accessory,  or  equivalent  co-ordinate  construction,  if  tbis  happens  to 


(18)  RKitAEK  I. — Oonatructions  of  tbis  kind  are  found  conristing 
of  a  participle  witfiout  a  noun,  expressed.  Examples:  Tim  tmidwi, 
viEwiHa  it  in  the  most  fa/corable  liffki,  rejects  dis^cMt  on  Jm  ehcb- 
raoter—  Tkia  conduct,  we  tibwin8-  it,  &c,,  or,  witli  an  aceeegory, 
TMg  cOTidwct,  IF  WE  viEiv  it,  &o.  "  His  conduct,  generally  «peaMng, 
ia  honorable"  —  We,  or  I  speakiiig  geneToUy  ;  or  If  wb  spbak  in  a 
general  way,  ■fco.  Tlw  l)oy  ii  far  adtaneed  in  learning,  cohsidebik* 
nis  A6B  ^  If  iM  cmidder  liis  age.  This  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Fwrfiaiple  Aleolute.  In  till  the  esomples  above  given,  it 
seems  equivalent  to  a  oonditional  accessory. 

(19)  Eem.  IL  Sometimes,  on  the  conti'ary,  the  participle  is  suppress- 
ed ia  this  hind  of  coustraotion,  especially  by  the  poets.  But  in  such' 
cases  it  is  easily  supplied,  and  ought  to  he  supplied  as  the  first  step  in 
the  analysis  of  such  elliptical  forma  of  expression.    Esainples; 

"  The  5oifl  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring, 
Vice  seems  already  stoin,"  &o. 
=-  TAe  low  BEiso  well  hent,  and  the  spring  being  smart. 

Lave  beeome  obsolete  in  ouv  Iitnguage  ^ong  before  the  tlmea  of  Milton  and 
'KEoison ;  and  if  we  siiould  malia  Ellownnee  for  the  use  of  Mm  as  a  nomina- 
tive in  these  nnd  similar  inafancea,  it  must  be  witli  the  ciiution,  that  the 
piTxotice  ie  not  to  be  iniibited.     (See  §  155  :  14,  15.) 

116)  Wliat  other  conBttuctlan  fur  tlia  snme  pnrpose  is  mote  congenial  to  oar  Wfom  t 

(IT)  How  nre  wo  (o  treat  Uils  eonslmcllon  In  annljdsf 

(IS)  E«pi^QttliaBubElanccof  theromiirkon  ttioparilclpkabsolnfi?,  and  illnstnite  by  ox- 
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"  Wliilst  tion,  more  liappy  power,  fail-  Charity, 

Triumphant  aater,  great^t  of  the  three, 

Thy  offi(^  and  thy  natmv  still  the  same, 

Lasting  thy  Immp,  aad  unconsumed  the  jiame. 

Shalt  Btill  survive,"  &o. 
The  participle  lieing  is  here  implied  with  the  nonoeo^ffke,  nature,  lamp 
aniflame;  a.ai  mmt he  supplied  ia  nnalysU. 

(30)  PtTNOTUAiioN.— The  nonn  and  partioijile  absolute  must  always 
ho  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse  by  a  comma,  or  by  commas, 
ivhen  it  does  not  stand  first  in  the  sentence. 

EsEHOisBS  I.,  II.,  &c. — Furnish  esamples  of  constructions  contain- 
ing the  noun  and  participle  absolute;  aud  present  in  conti'ast  with 
them  eipiivalent  forms  of  expression  containing  either  an  accessory, 
or  iii  suitable  cases,  a  co-ordinate  proposition,  instead  of  the  partici- 
pial, or  ind^endent  form  of  construction. 

im  Pcii'fBWiont 
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OOJEBIITATlOJf   OF   INDEPEKDENT    PE0P0STTI0K9. 

1 144.  (1)  "We  have  now  finished  the  important  part  of  our  pro- 
piisecl  task — the  analysis  of  the  stvnotura  of  propoaitions.  We  hare  oon- 
eidei'ed the SM6?«f  anithe predicate — the  parts  esseatial  to  every  pro- 
position ;  the  ivhject  novn  and  •tserb,  which  are  the  principal,  the  promi- 
nent or  ceiiti'al  constituents  of  these  essential  members  of  proposi- 
tions; and  the  various  modifications  which  nouns  and  verhs  receive 
from  injleetion,  from  sinj/fe  inm-da  employed  to  complete  them,  and 
froTa  propositiom  employed  to  complete  them.  (3)  It  now  remains  to 
consider  the  connection  of  propositions  (simple  or  compound)  gram- 
matically  ind^ndent  of  each  other,  in  order  to  form  discourae; 
and  with  this  the  connection  of  independent  members  of  propositions, 
and  independent  complements  or  niodllications  whicli  enter  into  the 
structure  of  proposilions.  Tlie  connection  or  comhination  of  indepen- 
dent propositions  will  chiefly  engage  our  attention,  hnt  the  comhina- 
tion of  independent  members  nnder  the  form  of  a  single  assertion,  and 
of  independent  complements  modifying  the  same  principal  word  must 
not  be  forgotten.*  (8)  Propositions  grammatically  independent  are, 
when  connected  together,  sometimes  called  co-ordinoite  propontvma  to 
distingaish  them  from  subordinate  or  accessory  propositions,  used  to 
modify  other  pi'opositions,  to  which,  on  this  acoomiti  they  are  regarded 
Ba  salsernient  or  Babordinate.  Independent  members  and  complements 
may  also  be  called  oo-ordinate  members  and  co-ordinate  coTrtplcments. 

•  It  mi43t  ba  remembfrad  that  wd  here  speak  of  propositions,  merabera 
ef  propoaitionB,  and  complHmenta  as  grammalicaUy  independent — of  inde- 
pendence OS  regards  eonalrnction,  not  of  absolute  logkal  independence. 


unljiQliig  a!  HUeb  propoBl. 
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Tlie  connecting  or  combining  of  independent  propositions  may  be 
(ailed  co-ordinate  coiistT'ucUon,  or  the  cOnstruetion  of  discourse,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  constmotion  of  propositions. 

Gebbeal  Ebmaeks. — (4)  It  maj  be  proper  here  to  remai'k  that  inde- 
pendent propositions,  uttered  in  succession,  and  without  coherence, 
do  not  form  wliat  wo  call  discourse.  Speech  is  a  representation  of 
thought,  discourse  a  representation  of  &proem  of  thought.  ITow,  ia 
thiaking,  what  passes  in  a  sane  man's  mind  is  not  an  endless  snccession 
of  scattered  incoherent  thoughts,  but  thoughts  connected  together, 
each  thought  suggesting  the  succeeding  thought,  ia  accordance  wilh 
certain  laws  of  association.  Even  in  the  most  desultory  conversation 
of  a  man  of  sound  mind,  there  is  a  regular  snocession  of  thought  com- 
municated to  tliose  whom  headdresses;  and  if  he  espresses  a  thought 
which  seems  manifestly  foreign  to  the  general  purport  of  his  discourse, 
the  hearer  is  disappointed,  and  feels  ready  to  ask,  what  connection  has 
this  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  Much  more  do  we  expect  this 
kind  of  coherence — this  connection  of  the  thoughts  and  of  tlie  propo- 
sitions which  espress  them — in  n  regular  and  carefully  prepared  dis- 
course, whether  spoken  or  written. 

(5)  When  the  train  of  thought  in  a  discourse  is  natural  and  cohe- 
rent, and  tlie  words  chosen  to  express  it  appropriate,  and  weli  ar- 
ranged, the  la&re  jtuctapoinUon  of  the  propositions  often  serves  to  indi- 
cate sufficiently  the  nature  of  their  connection.  Hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  no  word  or  sign  is  employed  to  nnite  consecutive  independ- 
ent propositions.  But  because  uo  eoimectineword  is  used,  we  must  not 
conclude  tliat  thoro  is  no  connection.  On  the  contrary,  propositions 
most  closely  connected  by  tlie  train  of  thought  which  they  express, 
often  least  need  the  aid  of  connectives. 

(6)  If  only  oonneotion — mere  joining  together  of  Independent  Pro- 
positions were  to  be  effected,  a  single  connective  would  be  suffleieat 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  we  might  in  this  case  dispense  altogether 
with  connective  words,  and  indicate  connection  by  raere  jincU^odiion. 
But  there  are  other  relations,  besides  tliat  of  being  linked  together  in 
expressing  a  train  of  thought,  subsisting  between  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, though  these  relations  are  not  those  of  grammatical  d^endence. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  shown  by  the  contrivances  adopted  in 
co-ordinate  construction.  The  words  nsod  for  the  purpose  of  combin- 
ing such  propositions  often,  if  not  always,  imply  more  than  mere  con- 

(4)  Blate  the  Bubstance  of  Ihls  paragraph. 
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□Qctiou,  (7)  The  words  thus  employed  are  willed  Gm^unctions^  tliougli 
they  oaght  to  be  carefally  diatingaished  from  those  conjujictiong  and 
ai70uncUi)e  viords  whioh  serre  to  connect  accessory  with  principal  pro- 
positions. When  we  wish  to  distinguish  these  conjnnctions  from  those 
employed  with  oocessories  we  may  call  them.  Ooiyunctiona,  or  Corcnee- 
twes  of  Co-ordination,  or  Bimply  Cowneetivm. 

(8)  All  these  connectives  serve  ono  pnrpose  in  common,  viz. :  they 
indicate  that  the  conafmction  is  co-ordinate,  as  distmct  from  the  con- 
nection of  principal  and  accessory  in  compound  propositions. 

(9)  But  besides  this  common  purpose,  these  words  serve  peculiar 
and  distinct  purposes.  This  feet,  that  distinct  purposes  are  served  by 
co-ordinate  constrnction,  implies  the  possibility  of  dividing  such  con- 
straction  into  separate  species,  according  to  the  several  purposes  which 
it  effects.  (10)  We  shall  call  attention  to  three  well  marked  species  of 
Co-ordinate  Construeiion,  each  serving  a  distinct  purpose,  he^des  the 
common  purpose  of  indicating  co-ordination.  We  shall  treat  each  of 
these  three  species  briefly,  noticing  varieties  under  them,  and  illustrat- 
ing each  by  esaraples.  We  shall  also  sulijoia  some  additional  observa- 
tions on  this  kind  of  construction,  and  on  some  of  the  words  which  are 
diiefly  employed  as  connectives. 

§  145.  L  (l)  The  first  species  of  Co-ordinate  Construction  which 
invites  oiw  attention  is  that  which  we  aiay  call  Copolaiivk  Co-or- 
DiNAiiOff,  or  Sinij>le  Connection.  (2)  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  frequently  employed  of  all  the  foi^ns  of  co-ordinate  con- 
stiucUon.  It  indicates  less  beyond  simple  connection  in  the  same 
train  of  thought  than  any  other  species  of  co-ordiaate  construction, 
pecliaps,  sometimes  nothing  beyond  tliis.  Hence  this  comes  (o  be 
used  in  all  cases  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  proposi- 
tions to  one  another  calling  for  the  other  forms  of  constmcljon.  All 
that  is,  in  any  case,  implied  by  this  species  of  co-ordination,  beyond 
mere  conjunction,  is  that  the  connected  propositions  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  drift  or  bearing  of  the  discourse. 

(3)  The  word  chiefly  employed  to  indicate  this  species  of  eo-or- 

tloia.  (7)  What  Ufa  ISooDnBeea™  used  fur  Uiispniposoesllod?  From  what  wmis  must 
the;  be  dlEtixgulshed,  and  bim  V 

(8J  Whatcnmmon  purpose  doesthis  class  of  connectlTssserre?  (9)  Vo  they  sene  lay 
other  bertdos  tliis  connnon  porptsef  (10)  How  many  speolas  of  eo-ordioslB  oonHttacUon 
may  "be  distJu^folshed  f 

SllK.  (I)  What  narao  is  given  to  Ihc  first  speoloB  of  co.orHinnteconatnicUonf  (2)  SUKa 
tha  sutiEbmce  of  what  Is  snM  of  this  kioil  of  consootlon  of  proposlUons. 

(8)  Wbat  i!  tha  woi^  cWtfly  omploynd  to  Indicate  Uiia  epotiM  of  oounodlion  7    (4)  Men- 
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dination  is  and,  This  woi-d  is  tke  grand  cojmlative.  (4)  The  ad- 
verbs also,  moreover,  too,  aro  sometimes  employed  with  a  copulatJTe 
force,  and  the  adverbial  phras^  besides  this,  in  addilioa  to  this,  Sta. 
{^he  may  he  regarded  aa  obsolete.)  And,  however,  is  often  em- 
ployed along  with  ttese,  and  when  it  is  not,  it  is  perhaps  always 
implied.  It  may  pei'haps  b«  admitted  as  the  correct  statemeat  of 
fact,  that  when  these  adverbs  or  phrases  are  employed,  the  suppres- 
sion of  cmd  is  more  readily  admitted.  We  shall  say  something  more 
of  these  adverbial  conjunctives  after  we  have  first  treated  and. 
(5)  We  subjoin,  an  example  or  two  of  propositions  connected  by 

A(fD, 

"Length  of  days  ia  iu  her  right  hand;  andin  her  left  hand  are 
riches  and  honor,"  "  Ilor  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace."  Here  and  connects  »impk  grammatically  independ- 
ent propositions.  In  the  following  example  it  unites  two  oompoand 
propositions.  "She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  of  her;  and 
happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her."  Again  in  the  following  it  con- 
nects two  aeoGSaory  propositions,  which  in  relation  to  one  another  are 
independent,  or  what  we  may  call  co-ordinate  accessories.  "When 
wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  (when)  knowledge  is  pleasant 
unto  Ihy  soul,  discretion  shall  preserve  thee,"  &C.  "We  need  not  mul- 
tiply examples ;  the  form  of  coostructjon  is  so  very  common  and  fami- 
liar.   TVe  can  scarcely  wi'ite  aline  without  ttie  employment  of  art  and. 

(6)  The  word  and  may  be  considered  asperformingalone  the  fimo- 
tion  of  a  proposition. — perhaps,  an  imperative  proposition.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed,  even  by  those  who  differ  most  widely  about  the  de- 
rivation of  this  word,  tJiat  and  means  add,  or  something  equivalent. 
(7)  By  substituting  the  imperative  projKisition  add,  or  add  to  tlm,  in 
the  examples  above  adduced,  the  meaning  will  remain  unchanged, 
though  the  yuncfion  will  naturally  appear  more  clumsy  from  the  esolu- 
sion  of  the  onatomary  form  of  expression,  and  the  introdnetion  of  an 
unusual  one.  Tlras,  "  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;"  aM,  or 
add  to  ihii,  "in  her  loft  hand  (a/re)  riches  and  honor."  (8)  I^andia 
thus  recognised  as  an  imperative,  and  equivalent  to  an  imperative  pro- 

Mon  Bome  ediBr  aaWiHary  vraids,  siiil  tall  bow  tbey  ara  usad.  (5)  Givo  oxamplos  of  the 
connBcUoii  ofslmpla  Independent  propositions,  of  componnfl  proposition!,  and  of  ooMasory 
ptopoiiUons  indepenflenllj  naed  to  modifytha  sama  principal  piDpoaltlon. 

(g)  Wliflt  ta  said  of  (lio  ftinclioB  whloli  ahd  performs,  and  ot  Ita  original  sonso !  (J) 
What  woi-d  mty  bo  snbstitited  for  it,  without  dcatroylng  flie  sense !  lUnsUale  by  miini- 
plcs,    (S>  Whiitresnll3lf4.Bi>lsrec.«nisodii3anlinpMBUye! 
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position,  the  proposition  wliioh  follows  it  booomes  an  otjective  aooes- 
sory  to  it.  Add  to  this  "  in  her  left  hand"^iAai  "  ia  her  loft  hand" 
(are)  "richea  and  honor,"  will  then  be  a  impound  j^roposition,  ani 
co-ordmate  with  the  preceding  simple  proposition. 

(9)  There  is  perhaps  still  another  proposition  impUed  in  this  kind 
of  jnnotnre ;  for  it  indicates,  agreeably  to  the  osage  of  langnage,  that 
the  assertion  which  follows  the  conceotive  is  simply  additionaloi  con- 
tinuatim  at  the  same  train  of  thought  ia  the  aame  dii  ection,  not  opposed 
to  the  preceding  assertion,  or  expressing  an  exoeptioa  to  it.  (10) 
From  this  it  follows  tliat  omU  (and  the  remark  applies  to  other  con- 
junctions) serves  as  the  abbreviated  form  of  a  proposition,  or  propo- 
sitions employed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  other  proposition",  besides 
indicating  fiat  a  certain  relation  exists  between  these  connected  pro- 
positions. 

(11)  All  this,  however,  may  be  overlooked  in  practical  analyas. 
And  Taa,j  be  called  the  simple  Copulative  Ooiyunction,  and  the  propo- 
sitions between  which  it  stands  may  be  regarded  as  eo-ordinate  and 
connected  by  its  means. 

(12)  The  words  also,  irWTemer,  iesides,  iesidea  this,  m  addition  to 
this,  &c.,  employed,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  a-nd,  ia 
the  junction  of  iw-t»^iM«te  proportions  eoutinnative  of  the  same  train 
of  thought,  ai-e  to  be  regarded  as  performing  their  usual  functions,  but 
not  in  the  proposition  which  follows  them,  and  which  they  help  to 
connect.  If  we  thrust  them  upon  this  following  proposition,  we  create 
confusion.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  complementary  of  (what  wo 
may  he  allowed  to  call)  the  conjunctional  or  connecting  proposition. 
In  other  words,  they  modify  the  conjunction  cmd,  expressed  or  implied, 
or  some  other  implied  verb.  Example :  "  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned."  ^  Add,  or  join  'moreover^  or  beyond  tJiis,  or  J  soy 
mare  leyond  this,  "  by  Uiem,"  &c.  If  we  bring  moreover  as  a  modifying 
adverb  into  the  subjoined  proposition  we  spoil  the  meaning.  Also  is 
perhaps  rarely  to  be  included  in  f^&eorvnedtiiiepropodUon;  but  iemles 
this,  or  lesidtt  alone,  with  this  implied,  and  in  addition  to  this,  are 
oftanapartof  theJKiMiure.  They  are  when  alone  equivalent  to  oiii, 
or,  I  say  besides  this;  I  my  in  addition  to  this,  &o.  In  analysis, 
they  may  be  treated  when  thus  employed  as  copulative  phrases  or  ex- 
pressions. 

(Bl  WhatinoreislmplliidiiitliislifndnyiBiedij'sofptopoBltioEs!    (10>  Espcot  the  r». 
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(13)  We  have  already  said  tbat  words  are  not  always  indispensably 
jeoessary  to  connect  a  train  of  propositions.  In  connecting  perivds, 
or  senUiKes,  conabting  often  of  several  co-ordinate  propositions,  and 
closing  with  a  rest,  or  momentary  Bnspension  in  the  progress  of  the 
discouree,  conjunolJoas  are  very  generally  dispensed  with  in  o\ir  Ian- 
gnage.  And  oo-ordinate  propositions  in  the  same  period,  when  tliero 
is  no  danger  of  ambigaity  or  misapprehension  arising  from  the  sup- 
pression of  connective  words,  are  often  placed  together  without  the 
intervention  of  the  oopnlatire.  We  may  ^ve  as  an  example,  Oajsar's 
celebrated  dispatch,  "Teni,  vidi,  vici,"  I  caim,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
The  suppression  of  the  conjunction  in  each  cases  may  he  regai-ded rather 
as  a  rhetorieal  contrivance,  than  as  an  ordinary  grammatieal  constrnc- 
tion.  (14)  But  when  more  than  two  similar  propositions  follow  each 
other  in  saocession,  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  copulative  between  all 
but  the  last  proposition  and  that  which  precedes  it.  For  example: 
"  The  hill  appeared  more  steep,  the  fruiis  seemed  harsh,  their  siglit 
gi'ew  dim,  and  their  feet  tiipped  at  evei^  little  obstruction."  Here 
are  four  propositions  all  connected  in  co-ordinate  consti-ootion,  aad 
the  oopnlative  cmployeti  only  between  the  last  two.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  regular  grammatical  mode  of  connecting  oo-ordinate 
propositions,  co-ordinate  members  of  propositions,  and  co-ordinate 
complements  of  propositions. 

(15)  Sometimes,  for  rljetorical  effect,  the  copulative  is  placed  be- 
tween each  co-ordinate  proposition,  or  co-ordinate  member,  &o.,  and 
that  which  is  connected  with  it.  We  select  an  example  from  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  partiality  for  this  rhetorical 
contrivance.  "  We  scarcely  recognise  them  as  men  and  women,  who 
can  rejoice  (end  weep,  and  pine  with  disease,  and  taste  the  sufferings 
of  mortality,  arid  be  oppi'essed  with  anguish,  and  love  with  tender- 
ness," &e. 

"  Vapors  aTfd  clouds  and  storms." — Thomson. 


important  propositions  by  retarding  the  enunciation.    On  the  c 
trary,  the  total  omission  of  the  conjnnction  indicates  the  rapid  mo 


(13)  TEep&At  what  Is  arM  of  tbo  occ&EiouLl  oomtectloD  of  propofilCioDi 

(14)  TeU  when  thBaupprraaion  orconjiinctioiia  is  onstomarj',  snfl  illoaf 
(IBJ  liepHit  what  Is  Eiid  of  the  tBpstilion  of  Uia  copiilotivc  betwcon  i 

utaa.    (18)  What  Is  Ihe  effect  gfUits  repetiUimf    And  ^yhM  the  eff« 
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ment  of  tlie  mind  from  thonght  to  fJiought,  imitating,  as  in  tlio  esara- 
plo  aboye,  the  rapidity  with,  which  tho  ovents  expressed  succeeded 
each  other* 

(I'?)  "When  the  eamo  assertion  is  to  bo  mada  of  two  or  more 
ulistinot  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  compactness  of  expres- 
eion  we  unite  the  subjects  together  bj  the  copulative,  and  employ 
Ihe  verb  only  once  for  all  the  united  subjects.  For  example,  Wil- 
liam and  James  arc  industrious.  (18)  When  two  subjects  are  thus 
imited  they  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  determinative  both  ;  as, 
Sotii,  William  and  James  are  industrious.  This  unites  the  subjects 
more  empkattcally,  Bc^h  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  tJie  same 
way  before  two  united  complements.  It  seems  scarcely  proper  to 
place  both  in  this  way  before  more  tiian  two  members,  or  comple- 
ments, since  it  implies  duality. 

(19)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  construction  the  verb  is  in 
the  plural  form.  We  shall  express  this  fact  in  one  of  the  rules  to 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Propositions  of  this  kind  we 
may  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Plural  Froposttions. 

(20)  When  we  employ  thiiplural  form  of  a  single  noun  as  subject 
of  a  proposition,  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  species  of 
plural  propositions;  fur  eveiy  proposition  with  a  plural  form  for  sub- 
ject noun  has  really  two  or  more,  sometimes  innumerable  subjects, 
but  oU  of  the  same  class  of  objects,  and  indicated  by  the  same  common 
name,  or  general  term. 

(21)  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  often  happens  that  two  or  more  pre- 
dicates are  asserted  of  a  single  subject.  In  this  case,  too,  the  verbs 
are  connected  by  the  copulative.  Thus,  "The  loaves /a(?e  away,  «W 
leave  the  parent  stem  desolale"  ^  The  leaves  fade  away,  and  the 


■*  The  riiEtorioiiina  cull  the  suppression  of  tho  copiila  tlie  figure  osynife- 
lon,  ^  (lonsfrartioii  mthoal  connectives  ;  and  ilie  introdnotion  of  it  between 
all  the  propoaiiions,  membai's,  Ac,  when  thei'e  are  more  than  two,  pciysyn- 


unple.     (Ifi)  Wh 

(SO)  Kepeattiii 
(S);  Whnl  is  m 
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leaves  leave  the  parent  stem  desolate.  (22)  Sometimes  several  sub- 
jects are  united  with  several  predicates  in  the  same  construction. 
'!  In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the  iky,  the  vaii- 
oiis  fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discolored  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading  graces  of  inspiring  autumn,  open 
tiie  mind  to  benevolence  and  dispose  it  for  contemplation,"  Ac. 

(23)  Lasth  we  ffive  eximplea  of  the  connection  of  simple  modi- 
fication' of  tLe  same  cZass  used  to  complete  the  same  principal  word. 
Th4  dishonest  ai.d  unfaithfiil  steward  has  been  dismissed.  And 
here  unites  two  Descnpttie  Adjective  Modifications,  both  affecting 
the  noun  ite'mod  George  studies  grammar,  geometry,  and  chem- 
istry And  leaies  the  woild  to  darkness,  akd  to  me."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  examples  of  tlii?  kind,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
abundantly  in  every  pa^^e  we  read.* 

(24)  To  recapitulate  we  connect  by  the  copulative  and  inde- 
pendent propositions  similar  accesaoriea  modifying  the  same  word 
independently  of  each  other  subjects  having  a  common  predicate 
or  common  predicates  predicates  having  a  common  subject  or  sub- 
jects, and  similar  modifications  completing  the  same  word  in  simple 
propositions  when  tliese  propositions,  members,  modifications  con- 


*  Comflements  which  ore  not  of  the  same  cbas  or  kind  nre  seldom  nnited 
togfltlier  lu  th  s  manner  and  when  thej  bv6  so  nnifed,  wo  beliero  they  nve 
ftlwftja  ungmceful  We  Ihyp  nn  example  of  dissimilar  coniplemenia  eon- 
neoted  by  mid  in  the  following  "Hear  now  this,  0  foolish  people,  and 
without  underatandiDg  Ilere  we  have  a  noun  and  prepoaition  comple- 
ment  conuectad  m  co-ordinate  eonstrucljon  with  a  desoiiplive  adjective  modi- 
fication ,  except  w  e  shall  saj  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  people  after 
"and."  This  could  have  been  avoided  by  translating  the  passage,  O  people, 
foolish  and  void  of  uDderstanding.  This  would  he  an  er[uelly  close  traoslo- 
tion  of  the  original  which  is  literally,  0  foolish  people,  and  no  heart  or  no 
intelligencB.  It  might  be  said  iliat  "without  underatanding"  is  equLvaleiii; 
in  tense  to  an  adjective  modifioation.  Admitted ;  but  wa  think  tiat  only 
complements  of  similar  form  «in  be  gincefally  united  by  the  eopnlalive. 
We  would  Cflntioii  the  stuflont,  if  the  caution  shonld  appear  necessary 
against  the  Imitation  of  such  form^  of  expi'ession. 


(W)  lllnatri 
(28)  AHd.ici 
(24)  Ktcspl 
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cur  IE  carrying  forward  a  train  of  thought  umnterrupted  by  objec- 
tions or  exceptions. 

(25)  111  analysis,  when  co-ordinate  propositions,  members,  Ac 
occur,  we  must  say  that  they  are  connected  in  simple  copulative  co- 
ordination by  tlie  conjunction  and  alone  or  modified  by  moreover, 
besides,  &g^  as  tlie  ease  may  be.  When  the  copulative  ia  omitted, 
t3ie  omission  must  be  aoticed  and  accounted  for  in  tlie  manner 
already  stated. 

Pttbotuatiok  (or  ratlter  Ikteri'LTiOtion)  or  Co-okdinatss  con 
KKOTBD  BT  Anb.— (35)  BctwccQ  iiroposltiona,  whether  absolutely  in- 
dependent or  accessory,  connected  in  co-ordinate  constraction,  a  com- 
ma is  always  placed,  whether  the  copulative  is  employed  or  omitted. 

In  regard  of  co-ordinate  members  of  propositions,  subjeola  or  predi- 
cates, and  in  regard  of  co-ordinate  modifications,  tlie  rule  is  somewhat 
different.  When  there  are  only  two  membere  or  modiflcations  con- 
nected by  and,  no  comma  ia  employed.  The  copulative  sufficiently 
indicates  the  construction.  When  no  copulative  is  used,  a  comma 
must  always  be  placed  between  co-ordinate  members  and  co-ordinate 
modifications.  So  far  all  are  agreed.  But  when  moi-e  than  two  co-or 
dinate  members  or  modifications  are  connected,  some  place  a  comma 
between  each  member  or  modification  and  that  which  succeeds  it, 
even  between  the  last  two,  though  connected  by  and.  Others,  in  the 
connection  of  members  and  modiflcations,  invariably  omit  the  comma 
where  the  copulative  is  employed.  This  seems  to  us  the  simplest  and 
the  most  consistent  rale.  Those  who  place  a  comma  between  all  the 
co-ordinates,  when  there  are  three  or  more,  in  the  case  of  connected 
subjects,  place  also  a  comma  after  the  last  before  their  common  verb. 
Example :  John,  James,  and  Thomas,  are  good  men.  When  only  two 
subjects  are  united  by  arid  a  comma  is  not  placed  after  them  by  these 
authors,  thus,  John  and  James  are  good.  The  distinction  established 
by  those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  punctuation  between  the  case  of  two 
and  three  or  more  subjects  appeara  to  us  capricious.  (27)  If  we  dismiss 
thb  distinction,  the  rule  for  pointing  this  whole  class  of  constructions 
is  very  simple;  viz.,  place  a  comma  ahoaya  between  co-ordinate  pro- 
positions ;  and  a  comma  between  co-ordinate  members  and  co-ordinate 
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modifications  whenever  tlie  copulative  is  omitted,  When  co-ordinate 
modificatioca  are  thomaelves  attended  with  modificatioaa,  a  eoiiima  ia 
BomelJmea  used  in  ooiinection  with  tJie  copulative. 

(38)  There  is  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  oonstrncf  ion  in  which  the  co- 
ordinafe  members  are  connected  in  pairs,  and  a  comma  placed  between, 
caoh  pair,  Esample;  "Interest  and  ambition,  hoHor  and  shame, 
friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude  and  revenge(,)  arc  the  prime  movers 
in  public  transactions."    Here  the  last  comma  seems  to  ns  improper. 

EsEifcisBsI.,  II.,  &o.— Furnish  examples  of  co-ordinate  propositions, 
members,  &a. 

g  140.  (1)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  malie  some  remarks 
on  the  occasional  employment  of  the  co-ordinate  foi'm  of  constmo- 
tion  instead  of  a  compound  oonstraofion ;  in  other  words,  of  a  propo- 
sition independent  in  form  and  connected  by  the  eopttlative,  yet,  in 
■use,  having  the  Jhree  of  an  accessory,  and  serving  the  purpose  of.  an 
ncceesoiy.  "We  have  already  adverted  to  this  matter  in  the  end  of 
the  section  on  accessories  of  time,  and  In  treating  of  partioipia]  con- 
stmcUons.  (-Sm  g§  139  :  9,  and  143  :  16.) 

"We  shall  notice  only  two  distinct  cases  of  this  employment  of  the 
conatrnclion  with  the  copulative.  (3)  The  fii-st  is  to  serve  instead  of 
an  accessory  or  an  infinitive  of  purpose.  We  may  give  as  examples, 
Will  yoit not  come,  an&  diitemthmf  Why  does  he  not  go,  and  tell  hU 
father-?  Come  and  see  its.  He  came  yesterday  ami  visited  iia.  We 
shall  go  to-morrow,  and  sec  t!te  exhibition.  These  are  equivalent  to 
Will  you  not  come  to  dine  icith  iis  ?  or.  Will  yott  not  come  (7ta(  you 
may  dine  loith  m,  &c.  The  coming  is  for  the  purpose  of  dining  t 
the  going  for  the  purpose  of  telUng,  Sec.  (3)  Such  forms  of  expression 
are  collociuial,  perhaps  they  might  he  called  vulgar.  They  are  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  interrogative  and  imperative,  than,  in  the 
assertive  form  of  propositions.  Weauspeetthat  they  are  used  impera- 
tively and  interrogatively  in  the  colloquial  intercourse  even  of  good 
and  well-educated  society,  BtiU  they  lack  precision  and  elegance.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  our  standard  authors ;  bnt  few  educated  mea 
of  the  present  day  would  he  willing  to  introduce  such  fonns  in  any 
kind  of  dignified  discourse.    "We  give  an  example  ftom  Shakspeare : 


%]ie.  {IJ  TeUwIiatisssiaofthoiiseofoo-ordlnstaiD 

(2)  TlesaOn  tlie  first  cnae  of  Uils  asf,  lllusttatlng  by  en 

»nh«  remnrha  on  tEitsnsc;  give  exrtmplti  ftom  Sbakspeiu 


Modo  of  Interpuncttoo, 
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•—  That  yow  inight  "batten,  or  to  Tiatten  on  thia  moor. 

(4)  In  this  case  it  is  the  last  of  the  two  connectod  propositions  that 
eerves  the  pnrpoae  of  an  jiMessory, 

(5)  The  secoad  case  of  tho  employment  of  oo-ordinate  for  eom- 
poBnd  constrnclJoa  is  tliat  in  which  one  of  tlie  two  connected  propo- 
sitions—always, we  believe,  the  first  one — serves  instead  of  an  accesaory 
of  time,  or  instead  of  the  participial  construetion  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.  (6)  This  employment  of  the  co-ordinate  form  of  con- 
struction is  sanctioned  hy  tar  more  general  and  more  respectable  usage. 
It  may  be  i-egarded  as  a  settled  idiom  of  our  kngnage.  We  nse  this 
liind  of  construction  very  generally,  when,  in  the  ancient  languages, 
a  participial  oonstrnction  is  employed.  (7)  Let  us  illustrate  this  nsage 
by  a  few  esamples.  "  He  opened  his  month,  and  taught  tjiem."  The 
original  expresses  what  is  contained  in  the  first  of  these  propositions 
by  a  participial  eonstrnotion—^  participle  modifying  the  snbject  noun 
of  the  secoad  proposition.  The  literal  ti'andation  is,  Soiving  opmed 
Me  moutli,,  or,  perhaps,  rather.  Opening  7m  moatJi,  he  tavgkt  them. 
The  latter  form  expresses  the  intended  connection  of  the  thought 
more  esactiy  than  tiie  authorized  version.  But  the  translation,  as  it 
stands,  is  mors  consonant  to  the  English  idioin,  especially  to  the  idiom 
of  the  period  when  the  translation  was  made,  before  the  oompHcated, 
esotio  oonstructions  fhshionaWe  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  forced  npon  our  language.  Even  to  tliis  day,  it  is  leas  stiff  than 
the  Participial  form  of  expression.  We  have  similar  examples  in  the 
following  passages :  "  The  same  day  went  Jesns  out  of  the  house,  and 
sat  by  the  sea  side"  ^  The  same  day  Jesvs,  having  amie  out  of  the 
house,  sat,  &c  or,  with  fuU  construction.  The  same  day,  tehen  Jesus 
had  oome  out  of  the  house,  he  sat,  &o.  "  He  came  to  the  first,  and 
said."  (Greek,  Eamng  come,  or  coming  to  the  frst,  he  sadd.)  "  And  he 
answered,  and  said."  "And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said,"  &o. 
In  all  these  cB^es  a  parlicipial  construction  is  employed  in  the 
original  Gi-aelt'.  (See  Acts  18:  1,  2,  and  the  J^ew  Testament,  pas- 
m».)  (a) 

(8)  In  the  following  example  from  8hai;speare  the  Litter  of  two 


(4)  Wblch  proposition  in  this  case  aeiroe  tbe  purpose  ofanaoees 

(5)  Describe  the  eecnnd  CE£e  of  Iblaamplofmeut  of  co-ordinate  CO 
Jie  romirka  made  on  tills  usa    (T)  lUnsCtato  by  esamplss. 
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DL'opositions  in  the  oo-oi'diniite  form  of  construction  is  eqniralent  to  a 

"  Can  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  tho  offence?" 
Hera  the  conjunctive  words,  though  or  if  or  wMkt,  would,  petliapa, 
more  precisely  indicate  the  relation  between  the  two  propoaitiona.    It 
would  be  still  more  explicit,  though  awh^ard  and  ^t  beside  the  ori- 
ginal, to  say.  May  onewJioretama  tlie  offence  ie pardoned? 

(9)  In  all  cases  two  propositions  connected  by  and  may  be  consi- 
dered, as  r^^rda  form,  oS  language,  co-m-dinate  or  independent.  Their 
true  relataou,  as  regards  sejise  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  we  have 
presented  above,  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  nature  of  the  thought. 
This  relation  is  indicated  by  no  distinct  grammatical  contrivance,  ex- 
cept we  considerj-uiciaposifiimiii  thisl^bt. 

Nora  (a) — 'We  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  ootmeetion  with  this  subject, 
that  the  tninslator  ot  the  Book  of  Aefs  has  improperly  inti'odneed  the  copa- 
]ntivo  in  a  great  number  of  passives  whei'e  the  employment  of  it  cannot  be 
jaatified  by  a  reference  to  idiomatic  uaage,  and  when  it  injures  or  perverts, 
to  a,  certaiQ  degree,  the  sense  of  the  original.  We  refer  l«  Acts  1 :  16 ;  2 :  S9, 
B'l,  and  13  :  IB,  &o.,  in  which  we  And  the  espression,  "Men  and  bretlireQ.'' 
The  ti'analator  has  indeed  in  nil  these  exomplea  placed  and  in  italics.  Indi- 
cating tliat  it  is  not  in  the  ori^nal.  But  this  does  not  help  the  render  to 
ascertain  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.  The  word  "  brethren  "  is  iu  ths 
original  a  nono  in  apposition  in  all  these  passages.  The  English  reader 
would  never  find  this  out  from  the  present  tranalation,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  italics,  becauae  men  brethren  is  not  a  usnal  form  of  apposition  in  our 
hinguage.  With  the  Greeks  it  was.  Thoj  employed  currently  snah  es- 
presaous  aa  men  aolMers,  men  Momang,  men  Athenians,  &Cf  in  which  the 
latter  noun  eeiTes  to  designate  the  employment^  the  nation,  &«.,  of  the  men. 
Tliese  expressions  we  uniformly  tmnslate  soldiern,  Romans,  GreeJc^,  Ae.,  sup- 
pressing the  word  mm,  in  accommodation  to  the  Englisli  idiom.  Tito  ti'ans- 
lator  ought  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  passages  above  reforted  to,  and  in 
several  othei's,  whiuh  the  reader  can  readily  find  by  the  help  of  a  ooiieord- 
ance.  In  Acts  T  :  3  and  23:  1,  we  find  the  espression  "Men,  bretliren,  and 
lathers,"  making  the  heareis  addressed  in  these  passages  by  Stephen  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  ia  consist  of  tJirea  distinct  classes,  viz.,  men,  brethren,  and 
fatheis — a  very  illo^cal  division  ;  bnt  It  is  tlie  division  of  the  ti'anslalor, 
not  of  Stephen  or  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  expi'esaion  rendered  into  coireot 
idbcnatio  English  is,  amply,  Brethfen.  a'ttd  Fathers.  Wiclif  rondel's  liiese 
paaaagns  coiTeetly,  "Brithei'en  and  fadi'is,"  and  Acts  1:16  and  2:  29,  31,  Ac, 
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"  BiltliereQ,"  Tliia  makes  it  appear  the  more  stj-angc  that  tlie  tvacslatora 
in  the  authorized  TereioD,  and  the  tranBlatoi-s  of  tJie  16th  century,  Tyndale, 
Ci'anmer,  &e.,  should  have  overlooked  the  Graelc  idjora  to  whieh  we  haye 
refecred. 

§  147.  U.  Adversatite  ob  Esceptive  Oonhbctiok. — (1) 
The  fomi  of  expression,  "  Jobn  arrived  in  tke  moraing,  and  went 
away  at  noon,"  ia  that  wMcli  we  would  employ,  if  it  were  our  pur- 
pose to  give  another  person  simply  an  account  of  John's  move- 
ments. But  suppose  a  &iend  calls  at  our  house  expecting  to  meet 
John,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  come,  because  he  heard  that  John 
arrived  tliis  morning,  we  would  naturally  say  in  i-eply,  "  John  ar- 
rived indeed  this  morning,  but  ho  went  away  at  noon."  Hei'e  wo 
are  not  to  give  simply  an  account  of  John's  movements,  hut  to  in- 
form our  friend  why  he  does  not  find  John  at  our  house,  though  ho 
did  arrive  in  the  morning.  That  he  arrived  is  ia  &vor  of  our  friend's 
purpose,  but  that  he  went  away  is  adverse  to  it.  This  opposition 
of  the  added  assertion,  in  reference  to  the  purpose  in  view,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  connective  or  conjunction  but. 

(3)  And  and  but  agree,  then,  in  so  far,  that  they  both  indicate 
a  connection,  between  propositions ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
and  connects  propositions  expressing  consentaneous  assertions  concur- 
ring to  the  same  purpose,  hit,  on  the  conti'ary,  connects  propositions 
expressing  assertions  opposed  in  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the 
point  under  discussion.  (3)  We  might  perhaps  say  more  simply, 
BUT  serves  the  purpose  which  and  serves;  nauiely,  to  connect  pro- 
positions,  &c. ;  and,  besides,  serves  a  purpose  which  and  cannot 
serve;  namely,  to  indicate  some  contrariety  in  the  propositions  con- 
nected. We  may  consider  akd  as  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the 
simple  connective,  and  hut  as  the  adversative  (sometimes  the  escep- 
tive) connective,  (4)  We  shall  caU  the  connection  eftected  by  but 
adva-sative  (and  sometimes  exceptive)  connection, 

(6)  The  most  marked  case  of  adversative  connection  is  that  iu 
which  Bira  13  employed  between  on  affirmative  and  a  negative  propo- 
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BitJon ;  tlius,  Your  fatlter  mil  go  to  the  exhOitkn  to-morrow,  but  he 
will  not  taie  you  with  Mm,  (6)  Tliat  iut  is  used  in  such  cases  ia  not 
attributable  to  tbo  change  from  affirmative  to  negative,  but  to  the  fact 
that  auoh  cliange  very  generaUy  arises  from  some  change  or  vmation 
in  the  train  of  thought.  A  negative  proposition  ia  not  necessarily 
connected  with  an  affirmative  one  by  6m*,  and  iiit  is  very  often  em- 
ployed to  connect  two  affirmative,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  two  nega- 
tive pi'opositioas.  Examples;  "Fear  thon  tlie  Lord  and  the  king; 
anA  meddle  raei  with  them  that  are  given  to  change."  "  Eighteonsneas 
exalteth  a  nation,  hut  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

(7)  But  is  sometimes  employed  like  aiul,  though  leas  frequently 
than  cmcL,  in  connecting  members  of  propositions  and  complementary 
words,  especially  when  such  words  repi-esent  a  proposition.  Exam- 
ples: Not  John,  hut  Ja/mea  ia  lorimg.  "I  shall  not  die,  but  live," 
Sen.  John  Aim  leiMTit  all  his  letsom  but  ene.  "  N'one  of  them  is  lost, 
BUT  the  son  of  pei'dition  "  —  John  hen  learnt  all  hu  lessons,  hut  one 
he  luM  not  learnt ;  and,  "None  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion" is  lost.  (8)  But  in  such  oases  espreasea  an  exception,  and  may 
generally  be  represented  by  the  imperative  bxoept.  Thus,  John  has 
learnt  all  his  lessons,  except  one. 

Note. — This  is  perhups  a  use  to  which  bat  was  applied,  before  it  oanie  to 
,M  used  merely  aa  an  adversative — the  manner  in  which  it  ia  now  moat  com- 
monly employed.  But,  at  leuat  the  but  thua  used,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  an  imperstiva  or  pai'tJdpte  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]augaa;ge,  signify- 
ing be  OJii,  except,  save,  or  being  ovi,  excepting,  saving.  We  regard  tlie  iisfl 
of  this  word  first  mentioned  above,  viz.,  to  indica1«  the  addition  of  a  propo- 
eition  in  a  loaBer  or  greater  degi'ee  opposed  to  tlie  previous  cuiTaot  of 
thought  OS  a  secondaiy  use  to  be  traced  pcthapa  to  the  effect  of  insensible 
extension.  The  opposition  expressed  by  but  in  the  pceeent  nee  of  the  Ian- 
gu^e,  is  in  many  cases  so  slight  that  and  may  be  snbatitnted  for  it  without 
much  change  of  sense.  If,  indeed,  there  is  no  oppoalaon  whatever,  no  vo- 
liation  ot  the  train  of  thought,  biit  eaanot  with  propriety  ha  used.  When 
there  is  but  a  trifling  variation  of  the  tliought  we  may  use  btil  to  indicate 
such  variation,  or  we  may  employ  the  simple  copulative  anil,  leaving  the 
hearer  or  reader  to  detect  and  appreciate  for  himself  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  propositions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the  opposition  worthy 
to  im  marked,  we  must  do  It  by  tlie  employment  of  but. 

(G)  Utailoa  Oie  most  m 


ecllon.    (6)  Eepoat  tJie  tomsfj 

ngofromamnnsev 

oton^aUve  nasetHon,  Mii  tbl 

1.    Illustrate  by  eiB 

mplea. 
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If  vie  lotik  into  veraioua  londe  by  liifferent  b'anslatui-e  fi'om  ihi  eaitia 
passage  in  a  foreign  foogne,  we  shall  find  that,  when  the  opposition  be- 
tween two  oo-ordinafe  propomtions  is  slight;  one  translator  will  employ 
ami,  another  bat  aa  tha  connective  word.  For  example,  turning,  in  £ag- 
sler'i  Hezapla,  to  Luke  21  :  9,  we  find  in  the  autborized  vetsion  "Bin 
whenyeaholllieni'of  wav8,'''te.;  inWidif,  "AsDwhanne  ge  sohnlen  here,' 
&e, ;  in  Tyn(lale  and  Oi'annier,  "  Bwt,"  ia,  and  in  the  vereiona  of  Geneva 
and  Rheims  "Ahd,"  &a.  On  the  contrary,  theae  all  agi'ce  in  using  but  in 
the  commencenient  of  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  perliaps,  be- 
cauae  there  is,  if  not  a  more  marked  oppoaitioa,  at  least  a  more  marked  Inat- 
mtion  of  thongbt  It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  in  the  original  0reek,  the  con- 
junction employed  in  both  passives  is  the  same,  a  conjunction  perfonnbg 
without  discriinination  the  functions  of  both  and  and  Bin,  (tliat  is,  iiii  in  the 
firat^mculaoued  sense  as  a  weater  adversative,  but  not  tirfwhen  decidedly  ex- 
ceptive^ and  which  Gi'eek  conjunction  (S^  we  translate  by  one  or  other  of 
these  words,  oceoi'diog  as  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  the  genins  of  our  own 
hiugunge  demand. 

(0)  We  must  not  forget  a  very  peculiar  nse  of  the  coioanction  Jm(, 
in  which  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  adverb  only.  Examples :  "  Our 
light  affliction,  which  is  btTt  for  a  moment."  "If  I  may  touch  bct 
his  clothes."  "  We  shall  bitc  die."  These  are  nearly  equivalent  to 
"  which  is  OKLT  for  a  moment."  "  If  I  may  touch  only  his  clotliea." 
"  We  shall  only  die,"  no  more.  This  use  of  hut  is  apparently  of  more 
recent  origin  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned.  (10)  In  pro- 
positiona  of  the  ahore  form,  the  negative,  it  is  supposed,  was  anciently 
employed ;  and  this  nse  of  6ui,  so  unlike,  aa  it  now  seems,  fo  the  two 
above  menUoned,  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  tlie  hahitnal  suppres- 
sion of  the  negative  in  such  expressions.  If  we  insert  the  negative  in 
the  examples  above  given,  Sat  will  have  the  force  which  it  has  in  the 
second  mentioned,  and  now  less  prevalent,  though,  we  believe,  older 
use  (viz.,  the  exceptive)  and  the  sense  will  remain  unchanged.  Tims, 
"Our  light  affliction,  which  is"  wo!  "but  foramoment."  "If  I  may" 
not  "  hut  touch  his  clothes."  "  We  shall "  not  "  but  die."  When  the 
not  is  inserted  but,  as  in  what  we  have  called  the  older  usage,  can  take 
ewepS  or  «me  for  its  substitute.  Thtis, "  Onr  light  affliction,  which  is" 
not,  except  or  save  "  for  a  moment,"  &c.* 


*  When  not  wns  eoiplojed  in  such  espreEsions  ae  tha  above,  Jt  would 
naturally  receive  very  little  force  in  pronunciation :  thus,  which  isn't  but 
for  a,  momentt    Tliis  feet  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  the  gradual  snp- 
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',11)  A&  in  th.0  case  of  simple  connection  by  the  copulative,  so  ia 
tlie  case  of  adyersative  connectioD  certain  otlier  wor<lfl  besides  hut  av6 
BOmetimes  employed  in  company  with  it,  as  subsidiary  to  it,  and  often 
where  Sui  is  suppressed,  to  express  more  emphatically  the  adversative 
nature  of  the  connection,  We  notice  among  these  the  expressions, 
On.  the  contrary,  on  ike  other  hand,  &c.  ^«f  is  also  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, like  and,  by  the  word  imida,  or  hcddea  this,  in  addition  to  this, 
&e.  Examples :  Many  think  thU  mam.  a  patriot,  ns  tbb  oostb4et,  op 
BUT  OS'  THE  ooNTRAET,  W8  thiT^khim  «  mw«  ttmeseTving,  ielflahpoli- 
tiaian.  ThiavMn  is  iiiduitriouaaind enterprising,  (ysivce  OTHEEnAHD, 
or  BUT  OS  TEE  OTHBB  HAND,  he  M  fx/Ty  extTavngant.     This  lady  ia  tery 

Jiawghty.  As  we  remarked  in  treating  of  simple  connection,  it  is,  per- 
haps, moat  proper — most  correct — to  treat  all  such  w<n-{ls  as  forming 
part  of  the  connecting  or  conjunctive  proposition;  as  modifications,  if 
we  please,  of  but  (which  may  be  r^ai-ded  aa  implied  when  not  ex- 
pressed), or  of  some  other  suppressed  verb  —such  verbs  as  aid,  join, 
say,  &c,,  as  I  add,  say,  &.O.,  or  Mt  I  add,  or  say  on  Hie  other  hand,  &a. 
This  will  save  ns  from  thrusting  them  as  modifications  on  tic  follow- 
ing proposition,  in  which  they  will  often  appear  misplaced  and  un- 
meaning.* 

preasion  of  the  negative.  (Sea  moM  on  this  uae  of  but  in  Additional  Ob- 
venations,  %  160.) 

*  It  may  he  rsmarlted  that  the  prapositJon  joined  to  another  by  hul  ea>- 
ceptive  (and  eonseq^uently  that  joined  by  hat  ^  only)  stands  often  mora  in 
tlio  Illation  of  a  mbordinate  than  of  a.  co-ordinate  propoaition.  It  may  Bome- 
times  be  regarded  as  an  accessory  proposition,  designed  to  modify  that  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  expressing  a  necessary  exieeplion,  rather  than  as  an 
independent  proportion.  In  feet  it  ierves  often  nearly  tlie  same  puipose  as 
the  exceptive  aceesaory  aU'eady  considered. 

Propositions  in  aduersalive  construction,  are  more  generally  etrioUy  co- 
ordinate. This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  such  propositions  wo  con  some- 
times Bubatitnte  the  copulative  and  for  the  adversative  Eui  without  material 
cliange  of  the  sense,  Bnf,  as  we  have  seen,  even  abd,  the  great  connective 
of  eo-oi'dinate  propositions,  is  Bometimes  employed  to  join  propoationa  which 
in  senae  are  really  accessory  or  modifying ;  and  but  adversative  (as  well  as 
BUT  exceptive)  b  perhaps  much  ottcner  employed  in  the  aame  way.  Tet  both 
AiuJ  and  mjr  are  chiefly  used  to  connect  proposiiions  essentially  independent 
in  senae,  ns  well  aa  la  form.     The  real  criterion  of  the  independence  of  pro- 

(11)  Ennmoraio  ottar  Bnbaiaiorj-  words  omployfla  la  aarcwaHve  constnicllon.    Eopjal 
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(13)  In.  the  analysis  the  manner  of  pi-ocedare  is  the  same  as  11  tli« 
oaso  of  simple  eennection.  The  natnre  of  tlie  connection  mnat  ho 
Btat«d,  whether  adveTsatioe  or  exceptive,  distingnishing  tiiese  from  eaeli 
other,  and  adverting  to  the  explanafion  ^ven  of  the  nse  of  hit^onlj/, 
when  this  word  occurs  in  this  peculiar  use. 

(18)  As  to  the  punctuation,  when  Sai  joins  complete  propositJons, 
ft  comma  is  always  inserted  before  but.  (14)  "When,  other  adrei-satire 
words,  as  on  the  otTief  Jiand,  &c,  are  inserted,  for  tlie  more  full  espres- 
sion  of  adveraative  connection,  we  place  a  comma  also  after  the  whole 
amneethe  phrase,  sepai'ating  it  from  Iwth  the  propositions  connected. 
Besides  this,  it  is  most  usual,  we  think,  to  place  a  comma  between  lut 
and  the  aecompanjing  words,  when  both  tut  and  an  adversative 
phrase  are  used.  Tliis  is  proper,  if  we  suppose  a  verh  suppressed, 
and  that  the  connective  is  really  made  up  of  two  contracted  proposi- 
tions. Thus,  lut  on.  tlis  otlier  Mnd  may  be  conadered  equivalent  to 
te  out  or  cax^t  thh,  that  I  add  or  aay  on  the  otAer  hand.  (IB)  When 
BUT  esoeptive  is  employed  to  connect  a  single  word  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber or  complement  of  an  incompletely  expressed  proposition,  it  is  not 
generally  preceded  by  a  comma,  except  when  the  connected  word 
draws  lengtiiened  accompaniments  after  it.  Thus,  in  the  assertion, 
John  has  learnt  all  Ais  lessons  hut  one,  a  comma  is  not  generally  in- 
serted before  itit.  In  "  None  of  them  is  lost,  Bwftlie  son  of  perdition;" 
and  "  Neither  was  I  taught  it,  lut  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
the  comma  is  inserted.  But  in  this  matter  usage  is  not  consistent. 
Perhaps  the  comma  should  in  all  these  cases  he  inserted.  Before  but 
for  only  the  comma  is  not  employed,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  esnmples 
given  already.  "When  lut  adversative  is  separated  from  the  proposi- 
tion which  it  really  connects  by  another  proposition,  or  an  adverbial 
phrase  which  requires  interpunction,  sucli  proposition  or  phrase,  of 
conrso,  is  separated  from  lut  and  its  proposition  by  commas. 

positions  is  tlia  sense  of  tlie  diaooura^  not  invftiiiibly  the  form  of  the  ex- 
presaion,  or,  in  other  words,  tie  conjunction  wbieh  is  employed  to  connect 
them.  The  relation  of  propoffltiona  fo  ooe  anothar  is  not  alwaja  precisely 
indicnted  by  tlie  constrneUon  of  diseourae.  It  ia  not  alwuys  necessary  that 
their  relation  should  be  so  indionfed,  because  it  is  often  rendered  euffi- 
eicntly  clear  by  the  train  of  thought  KeiUier  and  nor  but  can  he  regaivied 
as  ever  used  for  the  expreii  purpose  of  iiidkating  subordination. 

(19)  Wliat  <s  anld  of ibo  raait  of  anolyals ! 

(IS)  What  is  Uie  pnnolii»«"n  whon  i-t  scpnniteB  c»mplete  proposiaona  (  (14)  What 
vhen  other  Ai^TersaMvo  ^'onls  Are  EnfrodiTced  F  (15)  W^flE  when  fruf  exceptive  Is  employed 
to  connect  D single  norf !    llln stralo  bj  osninplea. 
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ExEECisES  1.,  II.,  &(!. — rarnisli  exawples  of  propositions  & 
ailversativcly  by  iut  and  other  adversatiTe  plirases. 

Examples  of  Exceptive  Connection.    Esamples  of  but-— only. 

§  148.  IIL  Alternative  Conhectios. — (1)  In  discoiirae  we 
often  find  occasion  to  introduce  two  distinct,  independent  propositions, 
witli  the  intention  of  asserting  one  or  the  otlier,  but  not  both.  In 
many  cases,  wc  may  not  know  which  is  to  be  asserted  as  tine, 
while  we  are  assured  that  one  of  tliem  must  be  tnie :  in  other  cases, 
we  may  not  wish  to  express  dedsively  which  we  think  trae,  though 
wo  have  perhaj^s  formed  a  decided  opinion.  We  therefoi'e  submit 
to  tlie  party  addressed  a  choice  between  two  or  more  alternatives, 
expressed  by  two  or  more  independent  propositions.  (2)  The  word 
chiefly  employed  as  a  connective  for  this  puipose  is  or.  (3)  As  this 
word  serves  to  conjoin  alternative  assertions,  we  may  call  it  the 
Alternative  Cormeetive,  or  the  Alternative   Conjunction. 

■We  may  illustrate  tills  form  of  constrnetion  (of  discourse)  by  the 
following  esflinples.  (4)  These  inen.  will  govern,  their  pamons,  ok 
their  passions  mil  soon  govern  them.  So  will  act  lionoraiily  in  this 
matt^,  OR  I  shall  he  greatly  disappointed.  (S)  In  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression an  alta-natise  is  proposed ;  neither  both  pi'opraitions,  nor  one 
or  other  by  itself  is  asserted  absolutely,  but  soine  one  of  the  two.  If 
the  first  is  admitted,  the  last  is  abandoned ;  and,  if  the  first  is  aban- 
doned, the  last  is  admitted.  If  it  is  true,  that  the  men  teUl  govern  their 
pimicins,  then  I  abandon  the  assertion  that  their  paMi/>ns  mil  govern 
them;  but  if  it  is  not  true  that  they  will  govern  their  p(miom,  it  is 
positively  asserted  that  their  passions  will  govern  them.* 

*  It  will  be  notjeed  tbnt  there  is  aome  kind  of  analogy  between  alteriw- 
tJTO  pTOpoaltions  and  eonditioaal  propoaitions.  Wo  can  aometiiaes  sobatituta 
the  alternative  form  of  constnicljon  for  the  conditional ;  or,  iu  othsr  words, 
we  can  expi'esB  tUa  same  thought  by  the  conditional  and  by  the  altematira 
foiTn.  In  tlie  one  case  we  use  negative  in  the  other  affirmative  propoai- 
tions. Example :  If  tlie  boy  doei  not  niudg,  I  shall  eertainiy  tioC  coimfenanet 
hia  negliyeiice.  SVw  ioy  tdll  study,  on  1  mil  not  coHntenaiice,  &a.  The  al- 
tci-native  is  n  Boftened  and  weaker  foiiu  (a  hope  is  indicated  iu  the  example, 
that  the  hoy  will  study) ;  and  here,  as  perhaps  in  all  eases  of  the  nae  of  eo> 
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(6)  It  linppoiia  most  frequently  that  assertions  coiiiieoted  alterna- 
tively have  either  a  wmnu>n predicate,  or  have  a  commimstiijeet.  Tims, 
witii  common  predioatefl,  we  liave  propositions  of  this  form,  WillMm 
OH  Robert  mil  aceompamy  vs—  Witlimn  «>iU  aceompany  us,  or  Bobeft 
v)Ul  aceompany  its.  With  common  subjects,  of  this  form,  Bielies  may 
deeofne  a  bleesing  ok  prove  a  mir»e  to  their  pcssessors.  Sometimes  also 
OE  is  nsed  to  connect  alternatiye  comphnwnls  ;  thus,  J  see  it  eUroA  or 
a  mountain  dimly  m  the  distant  hoi-izon.  Sach  espressions  can  gene- 
rally be  readily  resolved  into  two  separate  and  complete  propositions 
connected  by  the  alternative  conjunction,  (7)  But  tliey  cannot  in  all 
oases  be  so  resolved.  For  example,  Eiehe»'beeotma'bleming  on  aeurse 
to  their  posseseore^  aceording  to  the  vm  which  they  make  of  t/tem,  can- 
not, without  a  change  of  the  laoJilioations  of  the  predicate,  he  re- 
solved into  separate  complete  propositions.  (8)  The  grammarians,  we 
think,  may  safely  admit  that  all  co-ordinate  conjurictiona  may  be  nsed 
to  connect  co-ordinate  propositions,  co-ordinate  suhjecte,  and  predieatee 
of  propositions  and  co-ordinate  complements.  See  more  of  this  ia  the 
additional  observations  on  the  co-ordinate  conjunotions, 

(9)  There  is  another  distinct  use  of  the  conjunction  or,  in  which  it 
is  always  placed  between  words  and  not  between  propositions,  and 
performs  a  function  which  has  exclusive  reference  to  words.  In  this 
nse  it  indicates  what  we  may  call  f^ei'SaJ  alternation,  or  the  proposal 
of  a  choice  of  terma  or  signs  of  tie  same  conception,  not  a  choice  of 
asiB'tiona  or  of  eoneeptiorts.  (10)  Thus  we  say  Alexander,  or  Paris, 
referring  to  the  Trojan  prince  known  by  both  names.  Logic,  or  the 
art  of  reasoning.  (II)  Here  OE  plainly  connects  wor3s,  and  these 
mwe  words,  not  words  expressive  of  sepai'ate  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, hut  alternative  names  for  the  same  conception.  This  use  of  ok 
is  so  distinct  fl'ora  tlie  preceding  that  some  languages  (Latin  for  ex- 
ample) have  a  word  or  sign  for  this  peculiar  purpose,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  to  perform  the  fii'st  mentioned  and  more 
general  function  of  or. 


orMnate  for  accessory  confltruction,  the  former  effects  indirectly,  hy  the  aid 
of  iufereoce,  that  which  the  moditying  constrnetjoo  effects  directly  and  indi- 
cates explidtly. 

pfftfifloSw,  ic,    <7)  Can  BUeh  conslinctloDa  ba  alwsja  resnl'Hl  Into  sopnmte  proposlUons  P 
(8)  What  may  gvammarlans  aafcly  Rdmlb  in  reference  to  tJie  connection  of  co-ordinates ! 
(OjBesorlbaadiaHnct  nseof  tho  flonjunetion  -m.    (10)  muElmla  by  cijimiilos.    |11| 
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(13)  When  we  wish  to  express  altercatioD,  or  yropose  a  choice  ot 
assertions  with  greater  emphasis,  we  employ  the  word  eiteeb  hefore 
the  propositions,  hesides  using  or  to  connect  them.  Tlins,  Either 
John  OB  Willvmi  &  minta&en.  (13)  Some  call  bitiibb,  wlien  thus  em- 
ployed, a  oonjunotion ;  but  it  is  here,  as  eiaewhere,  a  dotenninatiTe 
,  word,  meaning  one  of  two,  and  serves  a  pni'pose  similar  to  that  which 
uom  serves  before  co-oi-dinate  propositions,  members  of  propositions, 
&e,,  connected  by  and.  The  expression  in  the  above  example  is 
tsjutvalent  to,  Osa  of  two  tilings  ts  asserted,  John  is  mistaken,  on 
WUUam  is  mistaken. 

(H)  If  what  we  believe  fo  be  the  proper  sense  of  ErrEEn  were 
strictly  attended  to,  it  should  he  used  only  when  a  choice  of  two  co- 
ordinates is  proposed;  bat  the  use  of  this  word  has  been  imensibly 
extended  to  cases  where  tliere  are  more  than  too  altamalAiiea  pro- 
posed.* Thns,  "  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  tw  ho  is  in  a 
journey,"  &c, 

(15)  The  word  else  is  sometimes  employed  with  or,  aometimes 
without  OT  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  alternatives.  Thus,  Willimii. 
must  go  with  ns,  blbb  Imll  not  go  ^  oe  Iteill  not  go. 

(16)  The  word  otherwise  is  also  employed  in  the  same  way  to  con- 
nect alternatives.  Example:  We  nwst  gotem  our  passions,  OTisssiviiSR 
Me  shall  iecome  tlte  worst  of  slaves.  This  is  a  more  emphatic,  but  a!so 
A  more  stiff  manner  of  indicating  altej-nation,.  Or  might  he  used  before 
OTHBBWiBB,  and  consequently  both  else  and  ofhervtise  may  be  regarded 
as  modifications  of  or,  just  as  we  may  regard  iesides,  on  the  eontrarp, 
&c.,  as  modifications  of  and  and  Swt. 

(17)  lu  like  manner  the  phrase,  in  otlter  words,  is  used,  si 
alone,  sometimes  preceded  by  iw  to  indicate  alternation  b 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  assertion,  in  the  same  manner  as  o- 
amplojed  to  indionte  alternation  of  single  terms  or  signs.    This  i 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  <B&i1>al  alternative  eonneation,  viz.: 


*  The  word  alternative  alao  means  properly  one  of  two,  HnS  in  strictness 
ought  not  to  be  esteoded  to  a  greater  nambor;  but  wo  have  ventured  to 
depart,  for  the  aata  of  eonvenienee,  from  the  africt  usage. 


(IS)  WJistn-onllauseanliereBltM 

plel    (13)WliatdoBoineciillEiTneEi 

(14)  Whnt  la  asM  of  the  strict  use  ( 

)f  olUier  r    Give  esaniple  of  its  i 

crapliiBis?    Esmn. 

(IB)  WhatlsaaMoftheBSoofthowordf&g.iiiOoiin 
(Ifl) 'Whato(o<S«TrfMF  Essmple?  Isocusedir 
(lT>  Bepeat  nhst  is  edrl  of  IJio  use  of  tbe  pbrase,  in 
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Bpeeies  in  ■which  there  ia  a  choice  presented  of  different  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  saraa  assertion,  or  a  choice  of  equivalent  propositions.  Es- 
ample :  That  man  Tias  succeeded  in  iliE  world,  oe,  is  omBit  wouds,  hi 
has  made  a  fortune  ;  or  simply,  is  otheb  woBua,  he  has  made  a  for- 

(18)  Or  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  sign  oi  the  alternative  com* 
bination  of  propositions,  members  of  propositions  and  complements. 
Tlie  other  forma  of  expression  ore  only  snbsidiary, 

(19)  Ob  bas  a  negative  form  noh,  and.  eitukh  a  negative  form 
KEiTHBK.  We  must  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  use  of  these  nega- 
tive forma, 

(20)  Nob  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  connective  when  we  coaple 
one  negative  proposition  to  another.  In  this  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
AND  HOT.  Thoa,  John  is  not  at  home,  noe  m  his  ircther  =-  John  U 
not  at  home,  asd  his  Irother  is  not  at  hcnM.  JXat  man  has  not  got 
money,  HOB  has,  he  got  credit.  In  sueb  constiijctions  it  will  he  observed 
that  we  place  the  subject  after  the  verb.    The  poets  do  not  restrict 

18  to  this  mode  of  arrrangement. 


"What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  jnice;  nor  sank  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care,  be  tosses  out  the  night,"  &c. 

(21)  Neither  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  "  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,"  &c. 

(22)  The  more  common  and  emphatic  way  of  connecting  two  or 
more  members  of  propositions  or  complements,  in  negative  alterna- 
tion, is  to  place  nbithek  before  the  first,  and  nob  before  the  second, 
third,  &c.,  if  there  are  more  than  two.  Examples;  Kbithbe /oAn.  nob 
his  brother  is  at  home.  Tliat  hoy  NBiTnBE  readi  nob  writes.  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riohea."  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
Ttw  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  &c.,  shall  he  able  to 
separate  ns  from  the  love  of  God." 

(2S)  It  will  be  observed  that  nob  and  keithbb nor  express  the 

negation  of  that  which  ob  and  BirnEii ob  indicate ;  that  is,  they 


(IS)  How  may  OE  be  regaKleil?    Hoii- otior  furms  emplojal  in  esprcaaing  oiler 

(19)  Wbit  aia  the  negaUvefurtaa  of  or  and  bitueb  ? 

(M)  How  iB  HOB  someljines  emplojetl  ?  Esamplea  ?  Whnt  ia  roniirkoa  nb 
imrg«ment?    TVTiat  la  said  of  the  pools !    Eiamplef    (ill  Whit  is  said  of  sural 

(M)  Wlmt  Is  tUe  more  eommon  mi  emphatin  tnofle  of  ponncctiiiB  mfmliare  of  ] 
lonE  Bsd  mmplenienls  In  negatlTa  altenutlou  ?    lUnetrate  bf  Mi  fiaiiiple. 

(^  Wbat  obaervatioD  is  niailB  In  lefbrence  tona;-snJ  tititAei-—!iO>- 1 
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(34)  Observations  on  the  poetical  use  of  as.  and  kcf. — The  poets  often 
employ  on  instead  of  EiiHEit,  and  noe  instead  of  jraiinEn  before  the 
first  of  two  alternative  propositions.*  On  is  most  frequently  found 
employed,  instead  of  ErrHEit,  and  hok  instead  of  nkitebe  in  connecting 
comphments.    Exampies : 

"  Whose  greater  power 
On  bids  yoa  roar,  ob  bids  your  roaring  cease." 
"  Ok  otlier  worlds  they  seemed,  oe  happy  isles." 
"  Or  floating  loose,  on  stiff  with  mazy  gold," 
In  prose  this  wonld  be  expressed  thus,  Eitiiee  hids  you  roar^  on,  &0, 
ErrHBE  other  worlds  they  seemed,  oe  happy  isles.    Either  floating 
loose,  OB  stiff,  &c, 

"Nob  wife,  son  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nob  friends,  nor  sacred  home." 
In  prose  tins  would  be  expressed  thus,  ITbithei!  wife,  bob  children, 
&c. 

(35)  In  the  poets  kor  for  and  not,  not  only  often  follows  an  a^ffir- 
matim  proposition,  but  commences  a  new  sentence  or  section. 
"  Nor  less  the  palm  of  peaee  inwreathes  thy  brow," 
"  Nor  art  thou  fJiilled  in  awfnl  schemes  alone." 

"  Noe  purpose  gay, 

Amnsement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scomfl," 

"  Nob  less  at  hand  the  loosened  tempest  reigns." 

In  all  these  examples  » 

follows  affirm  atiye  propositions. 

"For  who         ****** 
Left  tlie  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Non  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind !" 


*  This  may  perhaps  bo  regarded  ns  an  imitntion  ot  the  Latin  iisKge, 
This  language  exprsasea  empliatio  alterTtaliiie  coattection,  by  employing  IliB 
Bame  alternative  eoTtjuiietion  b«fore  both  propositions,  or  members  ot  propo- 
eiiions  or  complement  We  may  remoi'k  that  it  niao  expresses  emphatie 
simple  ronneotion  or  eombinntion,  by  a  similar  repetition  of  tlie  copulative. 
Tluia,  in  Intin  Vel—vel  ==>  Eilksr—or,  Nee—neC'^NeUher-~nor,  Mt—«t 
—  Solk — and. 
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Mitcon  hiia  emplojeil  noe  aa  equivalent  to  not  even  : 
"For  Heaven  hidea  nothing  from  thj  view, 
Hob  the  doop  ti'act  of  Hell," 

(28)  The  same  mode  of  pimotnation  is  adopted  generally  in  alter- 
Tiatiw  connection  of  discourse  as  in  simple  connectioi).  Propositions 
completely  expressed  are  separated  by  a  comma.  When  memliera 
of  propositions  or  complements  take  on  or  nok  between  ihem  the 
comma  is  generally/  omittfid ;  thoagh.  in  this  matter  iiaage  is  far  from 
uniform,  as  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  examples  above  in  ivliicli 
we  have  followed  the  punctuation  of  the  copies  from  which  we 
have  quoted.  When  several  co-ordinate  complements  or  membera  of 
propositions  are  connected  and  the  conjnnction  suppressed,  a  comma 
is  always  inserted.  When  alternative  iwines  are  connected  by  or,  the 
comma  ia  nsnally  interposed,  as,  Alexander,  or  Farii. 

ExBiiOKES  I.,  II.,  &c.— Furaish  examples  of  propositions  connected 
by  OS  and  by  bithbb — ob  ;  of  the  membera  of  propositions — sub- 
jects and  predicates  so  connected  ;  and  of  complements  so  connected. 
■  (37)  Yet  appears  to  be  sometimes  employed  in  connecting  co-or- 
dinate propositions  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  and,  Jui,  raor, 
Ac.  We  believe,  that,  generally,  in  snob  cases  it  indicates  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  eone&aiee  proposition.  {See  %  138 :  6.)  For  example,  "  I  have 
smitten  thee  with  blasting  and  mildew,  Sea.,  yet  have  ye  not  returned 
untome"^^niiTnouon/Sa9«  done  f!iia,yekwBenotretv.medvnto me, 

A  similar  remark  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in  reference  to  the  word 
still,  when  it  apparently  serves  as  the  connective  of  co-ordinates. 
But  most  generally  tliis  latter  when  placed  thus  between  co-ordinates 
modifies  some  word  in  the  latter  proposition. 

(28)  There  are  certain  forms  of  espreasion  employed' to  introduce 
explanatory  matter,  such  as  to  wit,  videlioet,  usually  expressed  in 
writing  by  the  conti'action  viz,;  and  ramsly.  These  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  onjmicUve  contracted  propositions.  In  analysis 
tbey  may  be  designated  conjunctive  phrases  used  to  introduce  an  ex- 
planation or  enumeration  of  particulars.  They  are  equivalent  to  such 
proportions  as  the  following;  I  state  particulara  to  help  you  to  hnow, 
or  ihat  you  may  see  for  yourself,  I  give  you  names,  or  tlie  names  are, 
or  hy  name  they  a^e,  or  the  like.  To  these  we  may  add  et  emtera, 
commonly  written,  iScc.,  which  indicates  flie  connection  or  addition 
of  unnamed  particulars  similar  to  those  just  ennmei'atcd. 

(9C)  Tdlir)iittlasaiilufthe<nterpnnDlJanor«lterDat!ve9. 
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§  149.  (1)  Ve  have  already,  in  .treating  of  simple  propositions, 
(pven  tlie  rule  ot  agreement,  or  of  concord,  as  the  gi-ammaj-ians  call  iti 
between  verbs  atid  snbject  nouna  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms  and 
of  different  persona;  namely  that  the  verb  and  suhjeot  mnst  be  of  the 
same  nnmber  and  person.  (2)  Some  fiirtlier  rale*  of  concorA  become 
necessary  in  certain  cases  of  combined  cocstruotion,  when  two  or  inoie 
subject  nouns  having  common  predicates  are,, for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
tion, connected  by  conjunctions  and  the  predicate  espressed  once  for 
them  all  together.  (3)  When  two  oj-  more  subjects  are  embi-aced  in 
this  manner  under  one  common  predicate,  they  are  generally  such  as 
are  connected  by  the  copulative  akd  or  the  alternatives  or  or  mob. 
(4)  In  rare  caacs,  indeed,  but  is  employed  between  two  subjects,  but 
then  the  verb  manifestly  applies  only  to  the  last  subject,  and  is  sup- 
pressed after  the  first.  The  same  rule  may  be  ^ven  for  such  cases  of 
adversative  construction  as  for  alternative  construction.  The  facts,  so 
far  as  r^ards  the  form  of  the  verb  agree,  though  we  should  rather,  in 
the  cases  of  adversative  connection,  explain  tlio  construction,  as  we 
have  just  said,  by  saying  that  there  is  a  Buppressioa  ot  ellipsis  of  the 
verb  after  the  flrat  subject.  The  following  example  will  serve  as  a 
jnodel  of  the  kind  of  construction  which  we  inean ;  Sot  intere*t,  but 
d-uty  nAS  determined  Ma  choice. 

lieaving  out  these  rare  oases  of  advei-sative  constniction  to  be 
treated  as  cases  of  the  ellipsis  or  suppression  of  a  verb,  or,  if  the  read- 
er chooses,  to  he  brought  under  tlie  rule  for  alternative  subjects,  we 
proceed  to  lay  down  rules  applying '  to  the  case  of  anbjecta  united  by 
the  copulative  and  of  subjects  united  by  the  alternative  corgnnc- 
tion.  (5)  Tlie  sul>jects  may  be  all  singular,  or  second,  they 
may  be  all  plural,  or  third,  they  may  be  some  singular,  and  some 
plural.  (6)  Omitting  tlie  case  when  all  the  snbjecto  are  plural, 
becanse  this  manifestly  conies  under  Jtule  I.,  given  in  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  verbs  and  subjects  in  simple  propositions,  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  cases  where  all  the  subjects  are  singular,  or  some  sin- 
gular and  some  plural.  (7)  These  cases  need  not  be  considered  d's- 
ticctly  in  giving  a  mle  for  subjects  connected  by  the  copulative,  as  it 

-  S  lie.  (1)  IJepest  tlie  reference  to  s  mle  of  concord  olrciuly  given.  <K)  In  tefetenee  to 
woat  oases  do  forther  mles  become  necessary  t  (8)  How  are  sevetal  anbjeets  embnwed  \l.a- 
deronesaBertloiillsniir.yconnooted!  (4)  Tell  what  la  said  of  constrneUDns  with  Bill  em- 
plojad  between  two  snbJecM.    Give  on  ejnraple. 

^)  Ennmetflte  three  distinct  cases  of  the  combinHlion  of  sobjects,  (6)  Wlileh  of  tbeae 
(asesmaybeleftontntcontideraUon.andwhj?  (T)  Isitreccesarv  lo  coiiBlfler  these  cases 
(UsUnotly  loosing  a  mlo  for  tlio  conowd  of  verbs  Trilh  siibjccls  eonncoted  by  the  eopoU- 
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makes  no  difference  whether  these  subjects  are  all  singular,  or  pai-ti5 
singuliir,  partly  plural.  Two  siibjects,  though  both  aiDgular,  when 
coupled  together  and  both  embraced  under  the  same  assertion,  form 
a  plural  and  require  a  plural  verb.  This  IHot  may  be  expressed  thua 
as  a  rule  of  concord. 

EuLE  IV. — (8)  When  an  assertion  is  made  by  a  single  verb  ir 
reference  to  two  or  more  subjects  conjointly,  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb  is  employed  ;  as.  Integrity  and  indv.atr>j  dkskrve  success. 
Pride  and  poverty  are  ill  assorted  companions,  (a) 

This  rule  of  course  applies  whether  the  e(^pulativ6  is  employed  or 
BUppressed.    Example  of  suppression : 

"  Love,  wonder,  joy  alternately  aliwm." 

(9)  "We  need  not  give  a  rule  in  English  for  the  ease  in  which  snb- 
jeets  connected  by  the  copulative  are  of  different  persons,  since  the 
plural  form  of  all  our  verbs  is  always  the  same  for  all  three  per- 
sona. (S) 

ExEROiSES  I.,  IT.,  &;e. — The  learner  will  furnish  esampies  of  propo- 
silions  having  a  plurality  of  subjects  in  simple  connection, 

IToTE  (a). — It  19  only  when  the  aaaevtion  is  made  of  the  aingalar  anbjeots 
eonjoiittly  that  thia  mle  applies.  There  are  onses  in  mhioli  abd  {03  well  as 
EW)  is  employed  between  two  sabjeetB,  and  yet  the  nssei-tion  doea  not  apply 
to  both  bat  only  to  one  of  the  subjects.  Thus,  John,  asd  nol  Jiunes,  is  to 
hlame. 

Sometuiies  two  nouns  connected  by  the  copvlaiive,  espi'eas  but  one  wngle 
Btibjeot,  in  wWoh  case  the  verb  ia  of  the  wngolar  number ;  ats  This  great 
philosopher  AKn  good  man  lives  in  pomri}/. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  caaa  when  an  auUior  employs  two  nonne  of  kindred 
meaning,  to  espress  more  fully  a  single  conception ;  aa,  "  Their  safety  and 
welfare  is  most  eonoemed." 

Some  writers  seam  to  have  i.n.ifated  tlio  Latin  and  Oreek  auHiors,  who 
often  mate  the  verb  accord  in  number  and  pei'son  with  the  laat  subject,  and 
leave  it  to  be  supplied  with  the  others.  "We  do  not  condemn  this  pvaetieo 
aa  incondstcnt  with  any  general  fixed  principle  or  law  of  language.  If  it 
were  a  upogo  nniyeraaliy  adopted  in  sudi  CKBea,  to  make  the  verb,  when 
there  are  two  or  move  anbjeets,  agree  invariably  with  the  last,  and  leave  it 
to  the  party  addressed  to  supply  it  in  its  proper  form  with  the  rest,  tlie 
giummai'ian  would  have  no  reason  to  objeot.  But  general  good  ueoge  does 
twl  in  om'  language  sanction  ttiis  mode  of'  CTipreasion.  The  employment  of 
the  plural  form  of  the  verb,  in  all  coses  whei-e  the  aaaertion  embraces  two 

(S)  Kcpeat  Rule  IT. 
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distinot  aabjects,  is  bo  complctelv  established  that  eveiy  tyra  in  gi-aiiiraar  ia 
i-endj  k>  detect  aad  condemD  as  blundei'a  all  abeii'utjous  from  thia  fixed 
usHga    "We  I'eof  mm    d  h.  coaea  oonfoiinity  to  the  general  custom  of 

the  languDge.  B  t  li  m  f  duoation  have  chosen,  on  some  oecadtm*, 
to  adopt  a  mod  f  t  ti  not  nacommon  in  the  most  veapeottilile 
Greek  and  Lat  1  sa  e^  iv  th  k  it  improper  to  regoi'd  audi  Tariations 
from  tlie  crdin  y  co  t  t  as  hlatidera.  Tho  grammai'inn  steps  out  of 
Ilia  place,  as  w  1  Id  ai  before  to  obaerve,  TFhcQ  he  ottempta  to 
legislate  in  reg  d  f  1  g  ag  His  buwneaa  is  to  investigate  and  describe 
the  nsages  of  language,  and  to  aeconnt  for  tliem,  if  he  can ;  bnt  not  to  dic- 
(ata  what  they  ought  to  be.  Ho  may  witli  propriety  distjnguish  anomalous 
and  elumay,  or  otherwise  objectionable  forms  of  espresaion,  and  caution  the 
leoi'ner  against  imitating  them,  though  they  may  be  found  in  writers  of  the 
highest  celebrity ;  but  he  ought  not  to  sligmalize  aa  iJuiwfers  forms  wliioli 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  reputable  usage. 

Some  enaraplea  may  be  haoA  in  respectable  authors,  of  a  ^ngiilar  noun 
connected  with  ofJiers  by  the  preposition  milk  taking  the  plural  foiin  of  the 
verb ;  aa  i^  for  CJ^mple,  wo  were  to  say,  John  with  hia  bTOthers  are  going 
to  the  eomtlTy.    We  would  not  imitate  tliia  model  of  consti'uetion. 

Tenses  connected  together  shoald  be  all  of  the  same  form,  whether 
simple,  emphatic,  or  'progresHM.  Tlius,  27w  tnan  EAia  and  dbimks,  or  T/ie 
man  i>  EAirao  imd  (is)  PBtNKiMa.  D0E3  he  eat  ond  (does  he)  imitra,  or  Is 
he  eating  and  drinking.  Vei'ba  of  different  iiniej,  however,  are  often  con- 
nected bytbe  copnlative  in  the  same  conattuetion  ;  John  akbiyed  tliis  morn- 
ing, and  WQi  GO  AWAr  this  evening.  The  tense  to  be  used  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sens^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  funotlona  which  each  temw 
performs ;  not  by  the  connection. 

IfOTB  (6), — In  langMages  which  have  distinct  forma  for  the  several  plural 
peitons,  the  rnle  is  the  Home  as  when  individuals  of  different  persoas  are 
united  under  the  same  plui'al  pronoun.  K  6ne  of  two  or  more  individuals 
performs  the  part  of  the  first  person,  (namely,  that  of  speaker,)  the  plural 
]  roiioun  is  the  first  person,  and  the  phiral  verb  is,  of  course,  the  sanis  per- 
Hon.  Agdn,  if  of  two  or  more  individuals  one  performa  the  part  of  the 
second  person,  (ilie  party  addressed,)  and  the  rest  the  part  of  third  persons, 
(that  is,  of  parties  only  apokeii  of,)  the  plui'al  pronoun  ia  the  second  person, 
and  the  verb,  of  coui'se,  ia  of  the  aama  pei'son.  The  pronouns  and  verba 
are  of  the  third  person  plural,  when  all  the  individuaJ  subjects  represented 
by  the  pronouns  are  only  spoken  of — tbat  is,  in  other  words,  when  both  tlio 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed  are  excluded, 

EuLB  V. — (10)  When  two  oi'  more  singular  aubjecis  are  con- 
nected by  tbo  alternative  conjunction  on,  the  vci'b  employed  is  of 

nC)  Bopefit  KoLE  v. 
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the  sin^ulur  form ;  as,  James  or  William  is  going  to  accompany 
me.  That  tlie  verb  should  be  singulai-  foilows  from  the  fact  that 
the  assertion  applies  only  to  one  of  the  subjects,  not  to  both, 

KoLB  VL — (II)  When  two  orniore  singular  subjects  are  con- 
nected by  the  negative  alternative  nor,  the  verb  employed  is  of  the 
singular  form,  as,  ^dtker  James  nor  William  is  about  to  accompamj 

(13)  In  this  case,  though  the  verb  is  of  the  singular  form,  the  nega- 
tion applies  to  both  subjects.  It  is  denied  that  either  one  or  other  is 
about  to  accompany  me.  The  assertion  is  to  be  regarded  as  made  of 
the  two  subjects  separately  viewed,  or  as  suppressed  in  tlie  first,  and 
to  be  supplied  from  the  second  proposition. 

There  are  esceptions  found  to  these  two  rides;  but  they  ai-9  rare 
in  English,  and  not  to  be  imitated. 

Rule  VH. — (13)  When  two  subjects,  the  one  singular,  the  other 
plural,  are  connected  in  the  same  assertion  by  oa  or  by  wor,  if  the 
latter  is  plural,  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  is  employed ;  if  the  lat- 
ter. Oil  the  contrary,  is  singular,  the  verb  is  singular.  This  is  when 
the  verb  follows  the  subjects,  which  is  generally  the  ease ;  if  not  it 
agrees  with  the  nearest  subject. 

In  other  words,  when  two  subjects,  the  one  singular,  the  otiier 
plural,  are  connected  in  the  same  assertion  ly  the  conjunctions  w 
or  nor,  the  verb  is  of  the  numter  of  the  nearest  subject.  For  ex- 
ample^  Either  the  master  or  his  servants  abb  to  blame.  Mither  the 
servants  or  the  master  la  to  hlame,  ITeitlier  tlie  master  rwr  ike 
servants  are  to  hlame.  N'either  the  servants  nw  the  master  is  to 
hlame. 

(14)  We  are  not  certain  that  as  regards  this  last  rule  examples  of  a 
contrary  usage  may  not  be  found  in  reputable  authors,  but  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  followed  with  saiety  in  all  cases, 

(15)  When  subjects  of  different  persons  are  connoctod  by  oii  or  son 
it  is  more  difCcult  to  settle  the  usage.    Most  of  the  grammarians  agree 


Ctl)  Ecpcal  BniE  TI.,  with  einmple. 
(la)ItapeBttheremiirll  obont  lie  crtont 
J)  Che  Iwo  preceding  niles  ? 

(13)  Eepent  Rule  VIL,  partLonlarly  Uia  e 
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that  the  vei'h  should  he  of  tlie  same  person  with  the  nearest  subject , 
-hat  is,  "with  tlie  last,  except  in  some  few  inetaaces  in  which  tlie  verb 
p  ecedea  the  subject  nouns.  (IS)  Others  coEtend  that  alt  construe- 
on  w  th  a  single  verb  applied  to  subjects  alternatively  connected  of 
a  aat  p«rsons  or  variant  numbers  should  be  nvoidetl.  (17)  But  the 
fa  t  IS  they  have  not  been  avoided,  but  have  been  used  by  good 
a  tho  s  (18)  Generally  speaking  the  practice  b  the  same  in  regard 
of  a  ant  persons  as  variant  numbers;  namely,  the  verb  is  made  to 
flgiee  witb  the  nearest.  (19)  The  employment  of  singular  and  plural 
alternative  subjects  to  the  same  verb,  it  seems  to  ns  may  be  always 
practised  with  propriety  according  to  EnxB  VII. ;  but  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent persons  in  this  kind  of  elliptical  construction  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessively awkward.  (20)  Whenever  this  happens  it  is  advisable  to 
repeat  the  verb  with  each  subject,  and  complete  botli  propositions. 
Thus,  instead  of  EitJier  the  loy  or  J  am  wirong,  we  may  better  complete 
tlie  construction  and  say,  Mtlier  the  Imj  is  wrong,  or  I  am  ■wrong, 
Witb  this  explanation  we  may  give  as, 

Rule  VIII.— (21)  When  subjects  of  different  persons  ai'e  con- 
nected alternatively  in  the  same  assertion,  the  verb  agrees  in  person 
witli  the  nearest  subject. 

EsEECisEs  I.,  II.,  &c. — ruroish  examples  to  illustrate  EtrtEs  V., 

Yi.,  VII.,  vni. 

§  IBO.  We  here  add  some  additionid  explanation  of  tie  ueo  of  but  equiva- 
lent to  only,  drawn  portly  from  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  We  oommenoe  by  aeleetJug 
two  examples  (fqrnished  by  Mr,  Tooke)  from  Chauoer,  of  the  fuli  ponBtmo- 
tion  with  the  nsi/alitie  estpressed. 

"  For  myn  eotent  is  not  bui  Io  play." 
"  That  I  may  have  kat  (not)  but  my  maata  imd  dfintc" 
"  Wa  ahould  now  say  my  intent  is  edt  to  play,"  &e.    We  add  two  mora  ex- 
amples  from  Chaucer. 

"All  k"  k  but  ooDseU  to  Tu^inifee." 
"  For  gentillesae  »'  is  eut  tlie  renommee 
Of  ihsir  Huncestres,  for  hh'  (theii-)  high  bounfee,"  ito. 

wtodbyoKOTBOitr  (16)  What floothera thlnltt  ,11) 
Iq  the  use  of  laogungo  ?  (IS)  Ilep«tit  rebst  bus  I  ecu 
,     (19)  What  opinion  Is  asserlcdbytlio  nnthor?    {•it] 
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We  eIiouM  Jiow  sny,    "  All  is  bct  eo-aasel  ti  virgiii\, ;  aiid  OenlUksM  is 
BUT  Ihe  Tenovm,  /as.    H'  ia  =.  Na  is  —  is  not. 

'■The  cmiseion  of  tlie  negatiTe  before  but,"  aays  H.loolte,  "tLoughiiow 
revy  common,  ia  one  of  the  most  blomoWe  and  coiTnpt  abbreviatJons  of 
eoiisti'uction  whieh  is  used  in  our  language,''  Ae. 

Dr.  Hoah  Webster  saja,  "Tliis  use  of  but  ia  a  modevn  iouoTation."  Tlie 
terra  "  niodam "  is  mther  vague.  "We  ahall  not  therefore  venture  to  lion- 
tradiot  T>v.  Webster's  aaaertion.  We  state  t!ie  lac^  tliat  but  Ntiia  employed 
in  the  manner  described  above,  tlia  manner  to  ivhieh  Dr.  Webster  refers, 
before  the  middle  of  the  aijrfeenth  centuiy.  We  find  hai  thus  employed  in 
Tyndale's  veraion,  I53i;  Cranmer'a,  1530,  and  in  tlie  Geneva  veision,  1551. 
Wa  give  Tyndale's  ti'anslation  of  Mai't  G  :  23,  already  quoted,  as  an  example 
from  the  authorized  version.  "For  she  thought;  yf  I  maye  htd  touohe  bia 
clotlies,"  ite.  We  find  examples  of  this  use  even  as  early  as  the  foui'teenth 
century.  "  But  that  ligt  thing  of  oure  tribulotaoun  that  lasljib  now  Biw  as 
it  were  bi  a  momente,"  Ac,  Wiclif,  1380.  The  following  oi'e  from  Wielif's 
oot«mporary,  Chaooer : 

"  Now,  sire,  quod  she,  mir  o  (one)  word  ei'  I  go." 

Cant.  Tales,  line  7133. 
We  }iave  noted  aiiotlier  example,  but  have  lost  the  reference; 

"  Which  that  am  eut  loriie," 

■"  am  DDT  lost  ^  only  lost. 

Dr.  Webster  may  well  say  that  tlib  use  is  "  perhaps  too  fii'mly  cstab- 
lielied  fo  be  corrected."  He  adds,  "  The  common  people  in  America  retain 
Ilie  ori^nal  correct  phrase,  tiaually  employing  a  negative.  Thoj  do  not 
Bay,  1  have  but  one.  On  the  other  band,  tliey  say,  I  have  not  hut  oae,"  (pro- 
nounced I  havan't  but  one);  "tlat  ia,  1  hava  not  except  one — escept  one, 
and  I  have  none."     Webst.  Did.,  art.  But 

It  might  possibly  be  objected  to  this  explanation  of  the  uae  of  iw(  equiva- 
lent to  only,  tlmt,  if  we  introduce  the  negative  before  hut  thna  used,  the 
Bcnae  is  in  soma  caaes  entirely  changed.  Thus,  we  say,  He  can  nnr/oiT  in  hit 
tttlfmpl,  and  He  cansor  but  fail  in  his  attempt.  T!ia  firet  expression  ia 
equivalent  to,  J/e  can  osLt  fail,  notliinff  more  ;  theUatto,  Se  can  do  nothinp 
elte  hut  must  fail  (so  fiir  as  tlie  opinion  of  the  speater  is  oonceraed),  in  hii 
eUempi. 

Tlie  objection  drawn  from  auch  examples  as  tliis  is  not,  wa  tliiuk,  insu 
peraHa.  We  can  readily  imagine  that,  after  the  suppression  of  the  negative, 
ori^nallj  used,  had  become  idiomatic,  and  had  beau  forgotten,  it  was  found 
convenient  to  give  some  of  these  idiomatic  expreswons  a  negative  form. 
This  saams  to  as  the  pi-obable  history  of  the  usage  on  which  the  supposed 
objection  rests.  To  illustiflte  by  an  example,  when  the  proposition.  He  ea« 
Bwr  fail  in  the  attempt,  had  become  idiomatic — flie  received  formula  to  ex- 
press. /7e  can  <rsLi  fail  in  ilie  attempt,  thei'e  would  appear  no  objeetioji  tfl 
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affix  the  parijele  no*  fo  can  for  the  purpose  of  expceaang,  Me  eaniiot  [do  any 
thing),  or  he  can,  do  nothing  om-rfait.  Both  forms  of  oxprassioii  may  be 
regarded  oa  idiomatie  and  elhpticu],  and  aa  expreaaing  a  eeuae  'whicli  could 
acfltwilj  be  HBcertained  by  a  ratve  reforcnoe  to  the  ordinaiy  litws  of  language. 
We  muat  in  addition  haya  reooui'Se  to  the  history  of  the  language,  if  we 
iVould  trace  snob  usagea  suecesstully.  In  sueh  eases,  the  tdtolc  expression 
lias  come,  by  convcmional  usage,  to  bear  a  meaning  ivhich  is  nab  to  be  dia- 
ooTered  by  ascertaining  tlis  proper  import  of  the  aoTwal  worda  and  their 
canslmclion.  This  seems  to  las  the  proper  desoriptioQ  of  jifiotnaJic  oxprea- 
Bions.  Iq  forming  all  suoh,  the  laws  of  langunga — the  fixed  principles  which 
hare  generally  g  d  d  ts  1  1  pm  t — h  be  h  Id  m  beyan  e,  d 
conventional  ea  t  has  be  g  tUiodtfacdlj  fth 
caprice  of  fashi  □, 

We  see  no      oa  n,  b  ea  f        h        mp!  tl    t  d      d,  t 

refuBiog  to  acq  th    a.,        t   f  th  1  f  tl     w    d    m 

givea  by  Mr  1    Lo,      d         t       d  ly  D    ^  bst         d    tl       1  xieogra 
phers  and  gr  mm      ns,Wca      tg       th       mealyc[e=ocen9 
will  be  seen  p  ese  tly  t    som      tl         p  m         d         d  by  M    T    L 
reference  to  tl  rd 

§  161.  ThwdcTpfrm         hmpiat      d  i^lili 

rently  diaamil     ft  Ian     a^     tl   t   t  1  cut        t 

randi  speeulati       m    g 
ve  subjoin  a  f  w   dd  t 
the  atepa  by     h   I     t  h  li     th    tru     ti      f   m  tl     ea  1  est    Be,      tl 

which  we  are  acquainted,  to  that  which  is  apparently  its  latest,  and,  cer- 
t^nlf,  ita  most  common  use  at  the  present  time.  We  are  the  more  induced 
to  do  this,  because  the  aceounta  commonly  given  of  tlie  origin  of  the  adver- 
sative and  exceptive  uses  of  boc  do  not  appear  to  us  completely  satisfactory. 
We  cannot  acquiesce  in  some  of  the  rash  concluBions  which  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
defends  in  his  usual  dictatorial  manner.  We  shall  subject  his  reasonings  to 
a  brief  examination,  reject  what  appears  to  tia  inconctnaive,  and  endeavor  to 
tmco  the  probable  history  of  the  ti'anntioQ  from  the  exeepii'CB  to  the  adver- 
sative use  of  thb  very  important  word, 

The  word  bat  waa  employed  in  the  earliest  times  in  a  souae  distjnct  fi'om 
ony  in  which  it  is  now  employed.  It  aeems  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent 
to  ail}ioiii,  and  to  have  had  a  just  claim  to  be  con^dered  a  prepo^tion. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  hit  and  hou 
baa  furnished  a  boat  of  esamplea  of  tliia  apparently  original  use  of  hxU  from 
Gawiu  Douglas's  Ti'anslation  of  thoEneid.  We  give  afew  of  these  examples 
in  the  briefest  manner  consistent  with  our  purpose,  and  refer  the  inquisitive 
reader  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley  (article  on  the  woi'd  bui),  for  the  passages 
IB  ooi:neiition  witli  theae  examples. 

"  Thai'c  is  grot  substmieo  oidaiiit  the  but  dout." 
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111  modern  English,  Tliere  is  great  sahstanee  (weallli,  fortmie)  ordained  (<Ia 
sreed)  to  thee  wiraoor  diMit. 

"  Aud  alfl  moiiy  nyehtea  but  stei'neje  lemo." 
«"  And  as  many  ia§hts  11x111001  i,tar-Kgkt. 

"  Before  Eneaa  feite  atude,  blt  delay." 
—  Before  Mneai  feet  stood  wirnoui  delai/." 

"  Hot  of  the  bargnne  mmd  entl,  but  delaj." 

We  have  followed  the  pointing  of  Mr.  Tajloi^'a  edition  of  the  DiveiBions 
of  Parley.  We  see  no  reasoD,  however,  for  uang  the  comiim  iu  the  last  two 
examples,  if  it  is  nniiecefsitrj  in  the  first  two. 

In  all  these  passages  bdt  is  employed,  like  a  prepoeition,  hefore  eingle 
nonna.  It  conneeta  a  leord-comptemenl,  not  a  propodlioa-eomplement.  Mr. 
Toohe  draws  no  distjoctjon  between  this  use  of  Imt  and  its  stjll  current  nee, 
to  express  exception.  JTo  daubt.  the  two  Baes  are  allied,  and  we  beliaTe  the 
present  eioeptive  use  haa  ori^nafed  frani  the  more  andent  nee  exhibited 
above.  Still  there  is  a  marlied  fi'ansition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  not 
me  of  these  posaages  could  exc^i  or  save  be  snbatittited  for  but.  as  they  can 
generally,  if  not  universally  for  but  exceptive.  Compare  with  these  exam- 
ples, John  Ana  learnt  all  hu  lessons  hut  one.  "  All  but  tha  wakeful  night- 
ingale."   Here  6ut  is  mani/estJy  equivalent  to  eaxept,  save. 

Exampies  of  the  use  of  but  similar  to  those  above  from  Gawin  Donglas 
are,  we  believe,  fa  be  found  chiefly  in  Seotoh  aiithora.  This  use  ia  rarely 
foand  in  the  writers  "of  South  Bi-itaio,  of  even  the  earliest  date. 

Mr.  Toote  lioa  attempted  to  prove  that  but  adveraaUve,  employed  to 
connect  a  pmposition  in  some  respect  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  tlie  preceding 
disoonree,  is  a  word  entirely  distinct  from  nui  employed  for  the  otlier  pur 
poses  above  meutioned ;  aad  his  conelu^ons  in  reference  to  this  matter 
have  been  followed  by  many  sinee  his  time,  apparently  without  niuoli  exam- 
ination. Tills  adversative  but  is,  nQCOvding  (o  Mr.  Tooke's  view,  the  im- 
perative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  bolan  to  600^  and  was  spelled  bot ;  where- 
as btit  is  the  imperotive  of  be-wlan,  to  be  out.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Locke, 
he  I'emarka,  "It  waa  tlie  comipt  nse  of  this  one  word  (nur)  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, for  two  words  (eot  and  »trr)  originally  (in  the  Auglo-Sason)  vary 
diffei'ent  in  signifleatioD,  thougti  (by  wpented  obbreviatJon  and  cormption) 
opproaohing  in  aonnd,  which  cliiefly  mialod  him."  By  this  passage  we 
inife-fet  be  led  to  conclude  that  bot,  distinct  from  but,  is  found  employed  as  a 
conjunction  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  langui^e.  The  word  l-ot  or  bote  meaoing 
boot,  adsantage,  remedy,  is  indeed  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  employed  as  a  noun. 
But  we  doubt  whether  Ihia  word  was  ever  nsed  alone  in  Anglo-Saxon  or 
old  English,  as  a  connective.  {To  bote,  is  somelimea  used  to  mean  inmeover.) 
Ab  to  the  veib  botan,  and  its  impemtive  bot  or  bote,  we  con  find  no  vensoo 
to  believe  that  they  ever  osi sled,  except  in  llie  imaginations  of  Mr.  Tooke 
Kid  some  (jf  Ilia  followei's. 
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We  aiisp(!Ct  that  hot  in  Gawln  Douglas  is  only  a  vni'iation  in  sptlling, 
tlie  orOn^mphy  of  tliose  iimeB  being,  as  Mr.  Tooke  himself  ndmifa,  very  un- 
settled. Hi'.  lUchardsoa  in  his  dictionniy  bus  ^veti  e.'flimples  of  hot  and  bot» 
from  Robet^  of  Glouceat^i*  and  □Ihai's ;  but  in  these  examples  tliere  is  no 
distinction  maintained  between  6712  and  hot  or  bote.  Bot  and  hole  ore  used 
on  several  oeeDsions,  when  the  sense  is  plainly  butari,  except.  As,  for  ax- 
ample, 

"Ne  thnt  no  man  ys  wurthe  to  be  yeluped  {culled)  Kyng. 

Bote  tlia  heye  king  of  heuene,"  iSc. 
"That  in  all  the  ]ond  suld  be  no  ting  hot  he." 
£ote  and  hot  are  plainly  hera  employed  for  iui  ^  eicept,  nnd  not  for  ilte 
advevsative  Jut  Such  eiamples  show  that  the  aiithoi's,  to  whom  Mr.  Tooke 
aad  Mr.  Eiohardaoo  appeal,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  to  establish  the  different 
origin  of  the  adversatjve  bvi,  and  hni  ^  mihoat  and  eximpt,  since  they  spell 
(he  word  in  all  thse  senses  indifferently  bot  or  hoU  or  but  Mr.  Richardson 
himself  as  well  as  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  seems  to  confound  these 
meanings  of  but,  which  he  meant  to  separate.  He  iiaa  arranged  one,  if  not 
two,  examples  under  but  or  hot,  which  ahmild  have  been,  on  his  prindpies, 
placed  under  hut.  We  refer  to  the  dtstions  fl.'om  Holland,  Plinii,  &c, 
and  from  Feltkam.  The  last  ia  perliapa  donlitftil.  See  Jtic/iardnon's  Bict 
Art.  But. 

Examples  of  buian  or  huton  used  in  the  adversaliw  sense  of  our  modem 
6u<  are  not,  we  suspect,  to  he  found  in  Anglo-Sason.  The  oonoeotJon  which 
we  expreea  by  but  adveraative  seems  to  have  been  expreased  invaiTably 
in  that  languid  by  ac  ;  never  by  hot,  as  an  ineautioas  reader  of  the  Divep- 
sionaof  Purley  might/be  led  tfl  suppose.  No  trace  of  aetJiusused  (except  it  is 
in  eke)  remaina  in  our  language.  Its  place  seems  to  have  been  supplied  not 
by  bot  from  holan — the  invention  of  Mr.  Tooke— bat  by  an  insensible  ex- 
tension of  the  exceptive  but  The  transition  fi-om  the  exeeptire  nae  of  but 
io  but  adveraatjve,  in  coses  where  it  has  the  gi'eatest  force,  does  not  appear  to 
us  so  violent  as  Mr.  Tooke  represents  it  Let  us  take  for  example  that  pas- 
sage in  the  IlliUi  Psalm  ;  "  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not,  eyes  have 
fhey,  bat  tliey  see  not,"  Ac  The  transition  fi'om  the  exceptive  to  tlte  use 
here  found  does  not  seem  to  us  much  wider  than  fi'om  the  use  equivalent  to 
the  preposition  Biithout  to  the  exceptive  sense.  And  yet  Mr.  Tooke  thinks 
these  so  much  alike  that  he  does  not  recognise  them  as  disljnct.  By  but  ex- 
ceptive we  except  a  oomplementfli'y  word,  by  btU  adveraative  a  pi-opoaition. 
The  tii'st,  mother  words, indicafesaa exception /rom  apn^omliait,  tJie  latter 
an  exception  from  the  discoui'se— ;/rom  (^fl  train  of  thought,  Mr.  Tooke 
eecras  t«  us  to  have  been  led,  by  his  attempt  tfl  support  a  foregone  conoluMon, 
to  rob  biit  advei'sative  of  an  essential  part  of  its  eigaiflcnnce.  It  fifa  his  pur- 
pose to  make  it  mean  only  add,  and  in  tJiis  way  he  has  entirely  desti'oyed 
11  distiuciion  between  this  word  and  and. 
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It  may  bo  added  that  Mr.  Tooke  ndmits  that  ancient  anlhova  Lave  not 
ooneiatently  obaecred  tie  distinctiou  between  bol  and  bwl.  Be  oonfessoa 
that  no  traoe  of  it  can  be  fornid  in  Cliaucer,  and  we  cftn  find  cone  in  Wielif  a 
New  Testament,  printed  hj  Bagster  from  a  good  nmnnsoi-ipt 

We  eei-tiiinly  aee  no  necearity  for  the  high-handed  course  puraned  by 
Mr.  Toote  in  ordec  to  neeonat  for  the  distinction  between  but  adversative 
nr.d  iiri  exeeptire.  But  we  do  not  presume  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion. 
We  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  those  who  possess  sufficient  acquaint- 
aace  with  Anglo-Saion,  and  old  Eoglieh  liternturt^  in  whidi  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  versed.  We  regaid  Mr.  Tooke's  rush  and  confident  ipse  dixit  as 
of  no  weight  in  the  cose  before  us,  and  consider  the  question  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  tmcad  the  transition  of  but  from  one  meaning 
to  another,  so  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  do  it  by  tlie  helps  acceesible  to  us. 
To  sum  np  the  results  we  have, 

lal.  But  =  WrriiouT.  This  is  lively  the  primary  use  of  this  word,  and 
likely  enough,  as  H.  Tooke  and  oHieifl  allege,  both  the  Anglo-Sason  Inilan 
or  buton  and  this  are  the  imperative  be-nlmi  of  leon-titan.  It  is  now  found 
almost  exoUisively  in  the  older  Scotch  writers,  and  is,  perhaps,  tlie  same 
word  still  used  adverbiaiiy  in  the  colloqniot  Sooteh  in  the  ejipression  gang 

2d.  Eut™Exokpt.  TtiiB  meaning,  like  the  last,  is  usually  traced  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  compound  ie-iiian,  he  oni  ^  except.  Both  Ihese  mean- 
inga  are  expiessed  in  the  Anglo-Sason  by  b-alcm  or  iiutoiu 

Sd.  But^Omlt.  This  is  the  same  as  the  last  when  the  negative  is  sup- 
plied.   So  far  we  accept  the  account  given  by  Mi'.  Toeke  <Ji  Co. 

4th.  BcT  Adoerialive.  This  indicates,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
addition  or  connection  of  something  variant  from  what  precedes;  or  perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  soy  an  exeepiioa  in  reference  to  the  train  of  tlie  diaoourse, 
Whereas  bul  in  the  second  sense  indicates  an  exception  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  in  which  it  is  employed. 

There  remains  a  point  yet  to  be  settled.  Witli  what  class  of  words  ^all 
we  arrange  but  Exceptive  f  When  employed  in  the  first-mentioned  manner 
as  equivalent  to  withovt,  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammarians  call  it  a  preposition, 
and  claas  it  with  those  which  take  after  them  a  dative  case ;  with  this  use 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  tliia  place,  as  it  is  long  ^nce  entirely  obsclet^. 

But  exeepliiK  has  also  been  recognised  by  many  of  our  late  grammarians, 
and  by  some  lexieographet^  as  a  prepo^tion.  But  if  M  exceptive  is  a  pre- 
position, it  should,  according  to  the  definition  which  these  same  grammarians 
give  of  a  preposition,  fate  the  noun  which  it  connects  always  in  the  acooiisnti  ve 
ease.  This  we  think  it  never  does,  according  to  the  most  I'eputable  usage  of 
the  langui^e,  except  when  the  accusative  which  follows  is  plainly  the  objee- 
live  modification  of  a  verb  suppre^ed.  For  esample,  we  consider,  T/iere  is 
nobodif  here  but  I,  tiie  true  coistruetion,  and  not,  ITiere  is  nobudy  here  nnr 
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ME.  Wilt  n  tiiis  espreaeioa  is  fully  developed,  it  would  be,  There  is  nobody 
here  but  /  am  Itere  =  except  I  am  here.  '  Wheu  t!ie  verb  euppressed  ia  an 
(letive  verb,  aDil  Hie  noun  dfter  but  would,  if  llie  verb  were  supplied,  stand 
to  it  in  tlie  relation  of  objeoUve  modifieation,  we  place  Hub  noun  in  tba  ae- 
ciiaativc  thu^/fiiwmoioiJj/  nira  ina  =i  I  laie  iiobodif  but,  or,  except  TsaaMm, 
Tliat  is,  I  sma  nobody  be  out  /  saw  him.  In  tliia  form  /  aaw  Mm  is  Babject  to 
tlie  conj^mcUne  verb  DE  our. 

We  believe  that  examples  may  be  found  in  reputable  authors  of  the  use 
of  aa  accusative  dependent  on  hat  alone ;  but  we  think  they  are  not  to  be  . 
iraitated.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  what  we  consider  the  correct  usage 
of  the  language  in  tliis  matter,  as  well  aa  the  general  iisnge  of  educated 
speakers  and  writers.  The  inti'lligeot  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
Older  these  examples  oi'c  the  more  weight  tliey  hove  in  determining  the 
question  before  ua.  It  old,  they  prove  that  the  present  usage  is  not  a  mod- 
em refinement  of  £he  educated  alnasea,  or  baaed  on  grammatical  theories,  but 
the  effect  of  npontaneotis  development.  "We  adduce  first  a  line  already 
quoted  fi'ora  one  of  our  oldest  EngUsli  authoi'sl 

"That  iu  alle  tiie  loud  said  lie  no  kmg  btU  he," 
"There  Is  none  other  iwl  he."  Mai-k  12:  33.  He  hath  not  grieved  me  bv.t  in 
part."  "Neithei-  was  I  toagUt  it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jeans  Christ." 
In  all  these  examples,  whether  we  say  that  but  eonneets  n  oomplementaiy 
proposition,  or  that  it  only  connecta  a  ooniplementaiy  word,  it  b  obvious 
that  it  has  not  the  charaeteiiatio  of  a  prepoailiou.  Jo  the  first  two  examples 
it  is  followed  by  a  nominative  case,  in  the  last  two  by  a  preporitian. 

It  is  Dot  perhaps  ancommoa  to  hear  persons  use  me  after  itii  where  me 
cannot  be  tJie  objective  modification  of  any  other  wovd.  Perhaps  the  same 
pei'sona  might  be  found  to  say,  tftere  is  nobody  in  the  house  btil  he,  and  yet 
say,  Ihei-e  is  nobody  here  btit  me.  This  may  be  attribntable  to  the  fiiet  io 
be  noticed  in  another  place  (See  ^  155;  12),  that  in  the  langiuige  of  the  on- 
educated  tru  is  uaed  as  nominative  in  all  ca$es  where  it  is  not  mnnifeatly  the 
immediate  aubject-noun  to  a  verb.  Tlins,  the  answer  of  the  unedooated 
classes  to  the  qoestion,  Wlio  is  there  I  is  universally  ke.  Ib  the  same  man- 
ner the  aiMuaative  (or  ratter  in  this  case  we  should  say  the  dative)  is  still 
used  by  the  uuedacnted  after  comparathes  and  than,  as  He  it  taller  toiv  an. 
IVe  may  place  these  espresaiona  on  a  level  with,  There  ia  iiobodp  here  loi 
HE,  as  regards  puiity  of  language.  The  dative  after  than  has  perhaps 
stronger  claims  to  be  recognised  as  English  tJian  the  accusative  after  but ; 
and  consequently  iftaii  has  as  great  if  not  greater  claims  than  but  to  he  con- 
•idered  eomelimes  a.  preposition.  We  may  cite  Milton  as  avithority  for  the 
-lae  of  a  dative  or  accusative  atler  than. 

"Belial  came  lost;  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,"  &c. 

The  present  iisage  of  coyrtet  writci-a  and  speulicrs,  ive  believe,  Is  fo  avdd 
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nil  eonetnictions  alike,  in  wliieh  either  but  or  than  tak&  after  lliein  nn  aV 
lique  caae,  which  ia  not  the  modification  of  aomo  other  word  cxpresecd  or 
implied  in  the  discoiivse. 

In  a.  'woi'd  tlien,  wa  coauder  bzti  as  now  employed  in  our  language  it  con- 
Junetivs  teord,  (p.  eonjaaeii've  proposilimt,  if  yoa  pleaae),  not  a  prepoiition ; 
though  the  old  bat  ^  willuHU  was  righllj  considered  a  prepoaidon,  that  ia, 
n  wxird  used  in  eonnectioii  with  a  ^gle  word  employed  to  modify  a  principitl 
word,  as  disUnguiahed  from  a  word  naed  to  connect  either  two  propbsitioiM, 
or  two  independent  modiScatJona  of  the  same  prapoeitjon  or  the  aame  prin- 
cipal word.  In  the  following  passage  from  jElfrie'a  Colloquium,  we  have 
beentiful  ejuimplea  of  btiloa  Gonjunctian  and  Man  prepo^tion.  Whether 
the  dietinctiou  here  observable  in  the  spelling  is  intentional  or  not,  we  are 
not  able  to  determine.  "  He  cflnat  thee  huntian  buion  mid  nettutn  V  Canst 
tboa  not  (or  knomest  ihou  not  Itoui  to)  lamt  except  mlli  nets  ?  =  esoept  la 
hwnt  mth  nets.  Tliia  ua^e  exactly  agrecH  with  that  of  fnd  exceptive  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day.  Buton  hei'e  connects  either  two  prcr.Jsitions 
or  two  independent  modificatJona  of  canit  (or  perhaps  hanlian),  acei.rdingaa 
we  choose  to  supply  the  construction.  The  answer  to  the  above  question  is, 
"  Gea,  BUTAN  nettum  huntian  io  maeg."  Yes,  I  can  Iiuni  wnnoui  nets.  Hero 
balan  is  a  proposition  and  with  the  dative  itetltim  forma  a  noun  and  prepoai- 
tioD  modification  of  fJie  infinilJve  huniian. 

On  the  DiSTiNCcros  bbcween  Pkefosiiioss  asd  Conjcsctions. 

§  1S2.  We  may  here  submit  a  few  remai'ts  oiia  subject  which  has  cauBcd 
some  controvei'sy  amoog  grBmrnarians ;  we  mean  the  diatinotion  which  sep- 
srat«9  the  two  classes  of  words  called  propositions  and  conjunctions. 

The  more  ancient  grammarians  have  generally  represented  prepo^iloDS 
and  conjunctions  as  having  the  ooinraon  property  of  serving  as  eonneetives, 
and  as  distinguished  by  the  sole  £ict^  that  prepodtions  connect  only  woi'da, 
and  conjunctions  connect  only  proportions.  Many  of  the  modem  gramma- 
rians contend,  on  the  contraiy,  that  conjiinetiona  sometimes  connect  wordi^ 
as  well  as  propo^tjons.  All  admit  that  two  or  more  subjects,  two  or  more 
predicates,  and  two  or  more  similar  and  independent  complements  may  be 
nnit«d  by  a  conjunction ;  but  the  first-mentioned  daas,  including  some  re- 
cent grammoi'laue,  as  well  as  the  more  ondent,  contend  that  in  all  sucli 
cases  the  discourse  may  be  resolved  int*  as  many  propositions,  as  tiiere  are 
similar  members  of  a  proportion  connected  by  conjunofiona.  Thus,  John 
AND  Jamei  are  sliuKoui,  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  independent  propor- 
tions, John  is  sttuMous,  and  James  is  ttiidioitt.  John  reads  a»d  wites,  may 
be  resolved  into  the  propositions,  Jo/in  reads,  and  John  mrstes.  William 
ttudiea  Greek  and  mathematiei,  into  William  studies  Greet,  and  Willieo" 
studies  malhematies. 

The  other  class  of  giMmmai-iana  contend  that  woi'ds  arc  sometbiui'  con 
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jiectad  tc^eiher  by  conjuDofions,  wheii  no  Buoh  resolution  into  eepm'ate  pro- 
positions can  be  effected.  Tliey  present  in  confirmation  of  tliis  fact  suoli  es- 
nmples  ns  the  following :  "  A  man  of  wisdom  and  rirtuo  is  a  perfeut  chnrao- 
ter."  " Three  and  three  make  sis."  "The  sides  ab,  bc^  and  ca  form  a  ki- 
angle."  "  John  and  Mary  ai'e  a  handsome  couple,"  "  John  and  Thomas 
carry  o  aaot  to  Hie  mwket."  "  Here  (to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Crorabie) 
it  ie  not  implied  Uiat  a  man  of  wisdom  is  a  perfect  character ;  but  a  man  of 
wiidom  combined  with  vii'tue,"  It  is  not  implied  that  John  is  a  liandaoint 
topple,  or  that  Mary  is  «  haniiorM  coitple ;  that  John  earries  a  saci:  to  Ihi 
market,  or  that  Thomas  carries  a  sack  to  the  market,  but  tliat  tJiey  jointly 
carry  the  aaok.  Dr.  Latliam  (Filat  Ootlinea,  p.  31),  aa  quoted  by  Sit  John 
Stoddai't,  says,  "  The  answer  1«  this  lies  in  giving  tlie  proper  limitation  to 
the  predicates.  It  is  not  trne  that  John  and  Thomas  each  cany  a  saek  ;  but 
it  is  true  tlutt  they  each  of  them  carry.  It  is  not  true  that  each  three  makes 
jsa;  /  bat  it  is  true  tliat  tach  three  mahm  (i.  e.  conti'ibutea  16  tlie  making). 
As  hx  then  ns  the  essential  parts  of  the  predicate  are  concerned,  there  are 
two  proportions ;  and  it  is  npou  the  essential  parts  only  that  a  gi'ammai'laQ 
reeta  his  definition  of  a  conjnnetion."  We  ai*e  astonished  at  the  autboritjitiTe 
«r  with  wliioh  Dr.  Latham  propounds  this  argument^  and  at  the  rendinesa 
with  which  Sir  Jolm  Stoddart  approves  itj  and  araiis  himself  of  it.  Suppose 
we  propose  as  an  example  John,  and  Mary  are  a  couple  uiAom  all  their  neigh- 
bftrs  admire,  how  will  Dr.  Latham  give  us  a  "  proper  limitation,"  so  as  to 
exclude  the  word  iwiple  I  And  how  will  he  apply  his  arbitrary  method  of 
limitation  to  the  following  proposition,  Two  and  three  are  five!  Will  ho  say 
that  are,  which  he  repreaenta,  in  common  with  other  gmmmarians,  as  pei^ 
forming  aolelg  thefancHon  of  copula,  is  the  easantial  part  of  Ihe  predicate  f 
Dr.  latham's  argument  appeaiB  to  us  whoUy  unsatisfactory,  and  Sir  John's 
commentary  does  not  seem  to  help  it.  If  the  definitjona  of  prepoations  and 
conjnoetiona  given  by  the  old  grammariana  were  worth  defending,  (which 
we  think  they  ore  not,)  it  seema  to  us  the  beat  mode  of  defence  to  maintiun 
boldly,  that  a  pl-aralitg  of  aubjfcta  constitutes  a  pliiralily  of  propoailioas, 
and  that  in  the  words,  John  antd  Mary  are  a  happy  couple,  two  propositions 
are  found,  because  there  are  two  distinct  subjects. 

In  the  whole  of  this  controversy  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  one 
party,  (and  not  explicitly  denied  by  aome  of  theh'  opponents,)  that  there  is 
little  funetion^  distinction  between  conjunctions  and  prepoations,  save  as 
regards  the  clasaes  of  expression  which  they  come  between.  So  fiu'  aa 
concerns  the  conjanetions  which  connect  co-ordinate  propositions,  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  these  exoluaivoly  that  the  controversy  has  oiiginated, 
we  HiinJt  this  a  g[-eat  mistake.  The  Eanctions  of  this  olasa  of  conjunctions 
BM  «Heu(ially  distinct  both  from  those  of  prepositions  and  from  those  of  the 
ooQJunetiona  and  conjunctive  woi-ds  which  connect  accessories  with  prindpal 
propositions.  Eoth  prepositions  and  this  last-named  class  of  conjunctives 
(tfe  employed  ns  we  have  before  intimated  in  forming  mniijiciitimia,  the  pre- 
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poationa  with  n  noun,  the  conjunctives  with  a  proposition.  Sometimes  tiio 
eumo  word  is  employed  for  both  tli'ese  pnrpoaea.  When  emplojed  in  tlie 
first  way  the  gi'ammariiina  choose  to  call  it  a  preposition,  when  in  the  latter 
way  a  conjnnotioc.  Between  these  two  classes  of  words  as  defined  by  the 
grammariaDS,  we  admit  fwely,  that  the  distinction,  often  the  sole  disljneljon 
is,  that  tba  one  clasa  performs  a  function  between  woi-ds,  tho  other  between 
prapoBidons. 

But  the  class  of  coajuneljona  which  we  are  now  considei-ing,  and  the 
only  class  involved  in  the  oontroveray,  servo  a  purpose  totally  distinct  from 
prepositions  and  the  conjunetivea  of  accesaariea.  They  are  not  employed  to 
indicate  the  connection  of  modificatiotis,  but  tlie  connection  of  co-ordiimle  or 
indepetideitt  (xpressioiis.  Now,  as  modifying  cxpifsstona  sometimes  consist 
of  angle  woi'ds  or  phrases,  sometimes  of  proposilJonB;  so,  co-oi'dinate  ex- 
pr^esion^  that  i^  espj^essions  which  we  have  occasion  to  connect  in  c'^ordi' 
Rale  eotialriulion,  may  sometimes  happen  to  bo  ringla  words  or  phrases,  as 
well  OS  propositions.  Wo  have  occasion  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
connect  independent  pTOpoeitions  having  no  modifybg  inflnence  on  eaeh  other, 
to  connect  independent  members  of  propositions,  and  to  connect  independent 
modifications.  We  mean,  of  courae,  independent  of  each  other.  As  this  eo- 
ofdiaaU  amnection  is  a  very  ample  function,  it  is  alt(^;etiier  unnecessory  to 
eQii>loy  different  words  fo  unite  these  several  classes  of  co-ordinates.  Another 
reason  for  employing  the  same  woi-ds  to  connect  these  differ^t  classea  of  co- 
ordinates a,  that  co-ordinate  members,  and  eo-ordinata  modifications  can 
tpfiry  ^e?ie?vij/y  be  readily  expanded  into  complete  independent  propositions. 
But  oases  oocni-,  in  which  this  is  pci'haps  impossible,  and  attempts  to  effect 
it  are  liiLitless,  and  lead,  ns  wc  have  seen,  to  abatrdities.  If  the  distinct 
fnnotions  of  the  two  great  classes  of  ooiijunotive  woi'ds  had  been  propeidy 
exiiibited,  tlie  grammarians  would  litely  have  kept  dear  of  this  oor.troTCTi^. 
At  least,  so  we  think. 
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OF    IKTEEJECTIOHS    AHD     EXCLASrATOTlY     W'OKDS    AND 
PHRASES. 

g  163.  Intsiuections. — (1)  In  the  introduclion  we  diatmgnislied 
two  species  of  langnage  or  great  classes  of  signa  «sed  as  means  of  inter- 
commnnicfltion  between  different  minds,  namely,  tlie  natiirdl  and  tlia 
(M-tyfcJai;  and  we  remarited,  tliat  (what  are  called)  iBt«vjeotions  he- 
long  to  the  first  of  these  classea.  (2)  Tliia  class  of  words  does  not, 
Bs  we  may  suppose,  claim  a  large  share  of  attention,  fi-om  the  gramma- 
rian, whose  proper  province  is  to  inrestigate  the  structure  of  artificial 
or  articulate  language.  (3)  Yet  as  interjections  enter  into  the  struc- 
tui-e  of  discourse,  and  even,  as  wo  shall  see,  sometimes  of  compound 
propositions,  we  must  not  pass  them  over  with  entire  neglect. 

(4)  The  name  inteqectjon,  meaning  something  thrown  hetween,  has 
been  given  to  this  class  of  signs,  because  they  are  thrown,  letween,  the 
parts  of  discourse  ;  not  between,  tlie  parts  of  speech  or  parfs  of  pro- 
positions, as  Borne  have  inconsiderately  asserted.  (6)  As  we  have  said 
ah-eady,  they  may  he  regarded  as  portions  of  natural  language  super- 
added to  art^ial  language.  (6)  When  naturally  inti-oduced,  thej 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  emotion  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  serv- 
ing to  give  animation  to  dieoonrso,  or  to  express  feelings  more  briefly 
and  more  impressively  than  can  be  done  by  artificial  speech. 

(7)  One  distinguishing  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  reference  to 
this  clasa  of  signs  is,  that  each  of  them  expresses  a  particular  feeling  or 
emotion  completely,  and  so  is  equivalent  to  a  proposition. 

5153.(1)  What  ts  referred  to  as  menUoned  In  tlio  Inli-oduction?     (2)  Do  tnterjecti«na 


(T)  MenUon  an  inipnrtant  circamst^ 
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(8)  Bince  in  this  caao  propositions  are  espi'esscd  by  single  signs, 
there  is  no  structure,  so  far  aa  a  solitary  interjection  is  concerned ; 
and,  therefore,  no  work  for  the  gramruarian — no  analysis  of  a  simple 
proposition.  (9)  Thus  0,  often  spelled  oh,  is  equivalent  to  I-aUA,  de 
iire,  &c.,  in  a  weaker  or  stronger  degree,  according  to  the  force  given 
to  the  sound  in  utterance.  Oh  {Scotice  and  more  expressively  ocK) 
—  Jfeel'pain,oxangv,'uih.  Alt^Iam,Jilledwithiemider,&u,Tpriae,&ti, 
Alas  —  I  feel  grief,  sorrow,  pity,  &c.  Lo  ^  the  imperatives  hoh, 
"behold,  gee,  &o.  These  are  the  only  interjections  which  find  a  place 
often  in  dignified  discourse.  (10)  In  writings  of  a  dramotio  character, 
exhihiting  oolloqnial  disconrse,  and  in  ordinary  convereation  many 
other  words  of  this  class  enter.* 

(11)  We  have  one  more  (and  an  important)  remark  to  make  in 
reference  to  this  class  of  words.  Interjections  being,  as  we  have  said, 
equivalent  to  propositions,  like  other  propositions,  some  of  them  admit 
of  modification  by  accessoiy  propositions.  (13)  This  fact  is  perhaps 
most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  0,  or  oh,  the  inteijection  expressive  of 
wishing.  This  word  fi-equently  takes  after  it  a  substantive  aeeesmry  as 
objeetine  taodiJicatioTi  to  the  verb  which  is  implied  in  it.  (13)  Esam- 
ples:  "  (?A  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove."  —  I  yn&a  that  I  had  icings 
lilcB  a  done.    "  Oh  tliat  I  were  aa  in  mouths  past,"  &a.    "  Oh  that  I 


*  We  Butgain  the  following  classified  list  of  the  principal  words  general- 
ly recognised  by  grammariiuiB  as  intarjeotions,  borrowed  cliiafly  from  Dr 
Crombie,  witli  some  anppraasions,  additiona  and  modifieationa ; 

1.  InteijecUonsexpresaiveof  joy,  aa/isy,  to,  Ac  2.  Of  giief:  oh,  ah,  alai^ 
alack.  S.  Otv/OD^ei-.  ah!  hah!  aha!  haJi I  4  Of  wishir^:  0,  oi,  Ois 
ofteu  used  with  the  vocative  or  cibb  of  addi'ess.  6.  Aversion  or  contempt : 
fusfl,  pshaw,  Jie,  poh,  pngh.  6.  Laughter :  Aa  ha.  7.  Desire  of  attealion ;  to, 
haiiaa,  Iiera.  S.  Languor:  heigh  lio.  S.  Deaira  of  silence:  Aiisft,  Mst,  m«m. 
10.  DeUberation:  h«m.  11.  ExnJtafion;  htiiza,  Aiwrafi,<tc.  12.  Fiiin:  oh, 
[t  will  be  observed  here  tlint  the  aame'  word,  that  is,  a  woi'd  represeaf«d  by 
the  Bams  characters  in  imiinjf,  is  used  to  expreaa  very  different  emotions  ; 
but  then  the  word  is  very  differently  nttei'ed,  with  a  sound  and  intonation 
in  each  case  accommodated  to  the  emotion,  so  tJiat  in  the  spoken  language 
tlieae  words  may  be  regai'ded  aa  in  fact  different  signs,  or  distlcct  utterance 
The  above  liat  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  without  introducing  into  it,  after 
the  example  of  the  pTraimariaaa,  ejiclamntory  words  and  phrases. 

(g)Vbjit  follows  from  tbigdrcnmstano^T  (?)  Qlvatiinniplraof  the  nsa  of  tliopilDcl- 
pal  Inteijcctions.    (JO)  In  whntkinfl  of  writings  fio  Intcijcctiona  cbfeDy  oaoiir? 

(11)  What  other  Important  eireumstan™  is  roenliuned  in  refsretice  lo  inlerjocttoiB! 
119)  la  ithatGiGe  is  the  fact  uioDlloncd  most  remarkable?    (!3)  Give  eumplt^ 
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knew  where  I  migbt  finii  him."      "  Oh  that  there  were  such  au  heart 

"  OA,  tliat  tliis  too,  too  sohd  flesh  wonid  meit." 
(14)  The  proposition  which  follows  lo  might,  perhaps,  be  l'egal^3e<l 
in  the  same  way  as  accessory  to  it ;  for  esample,  in  espressions  of  thi? 
form,  "  Lo  the  winter  is  past,"  &c.  Wc  are  rather  inclined  to  eon- 
Hiler  h,  in  snch  expressions  as  eqnivalent  to  a  simple  imperative  pro- 
position, lilie  the  esclamatoi^  words,  iehold,  see,  employed  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  calling  tbe  attention  of  the  party  addressed,  and  the  following 
proposition  as  independent,  (ID)  WliRt  is  here  said  may  he  extended 
to  many  imperatives  used  in  exclamation.  (16)  The  vocative  or  case 
of  address  is  nsed  also  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  attention,  and  like 
these  iraporativea  stands  independent,  and  does  not  mingle  in  the  con- 
struction of  tiie  neigJiboring  proposition.  It  may  be  said  to  be  used 
in  an  intorjeotlonal  way, 

§  164.  EsoLAMATonY  WoEDS  ABD  PiinASES. — (1)  Esclamfltory 
woixls  and  phrases  often  serve  a  purpose  very  similar  to  that  whicli 
interjections  serve.  (2)  The  distinction  is  that  inteijections  serve  «j?y 
the  purpose  menttoneJ,  but  the  exclamatory  words  are  signs  of  artiou- 
laie  language,  and  ore  most  commonly  employed  like  other  words  in 
forming  regular  propositions.  (3)  Indeed  these  exclamatory  words 
and  phrases  should,  perhaps,  always  bo  treated  as  contraeted  propoat- 
twns,  and  in  analysis,  the  learner  should  be  taught  to  supply  the  ellip- 
sis, when  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  parts  essential  to  a  complete  pro- 
position. This  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  kind  of  expressions ;  and  when  tiiis  ia  done,  tliey  are  bi'Onght 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  rales  for  the  analysis  of  propositions. 
We  need  not  include  among  exclamatory  words  and  phrases  ex- 
pressions which  are  manifestly  complete  propositions.  Yet  some  forms 
of  expression  whicli  have  been  enumerated  eycn  among  the  interjec- 
tions ought  to  1)6  considered  as  propositions.  (4)  Sudi  are  the  im- 
peratives, "behold,  legone,  hail,  hold,  look,  tnierk,  &c.  When  these 
■occur  there  is  perhaps  seldom  any  necessity  of  supplying  a  word,  (5) 
They  are  the  imperative  in  its  usual  form,  with  the  subject  implied. 
Such  of  these  verbs  as  are  active  either  have  an  objective  modification 


(14)  Whutla 

aicJoflolnrcf 

renoetots 

klnganaooeaG 

ry?     (15)  To 

what 

eltaatwutSa 

extend?    {16) 

Whnt  Is  es 

fatiaress! 

SlM.p)W 

atlttndofpurp 

(2)  What  hi 

tbe  dlatlnctlon 

ections?     (3) 

How  Blioold 

treat«at 

(4)  M™;ion  & 

m  proper)  J  dns 

f .1  M  fxdara 

u™    (6)  Wlmt 

iss^floftlieso 

ivordsf 
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implie<l,  01'  take  tlie  Ijllowing  proposition,  or  someti.nes  a  larger  portion 
of  tlie  following  discourse  as  thoir  objective  modiBoation  or  limitatioa. 

(6)  la  tlie  use  of  many  otlier  esdamatoiy  espressioDS  there  is 
an  obviona  ellipsis.  (7)  For  example :  Wdcome  —  (you  are)  itrel!- 
some  ;  it  U  well,  X  am  glad,  that  you  heme  come.  Adieu  ^  To  God  (i 
commend  you.)  Me  mUeraile,  pei'haps  —  Itis  MiBKiiABLE  in  referenee 
to  me,  or,  It  M  MisBKABLB  for  mb.  Mb  in  all  such  oases  is  likely  a 
remnant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dative.  (8)  Ah  ma!  Alaa  for  him  !  and 
similar  exclamations  may,  perhaps,  be  regai'ded  as  eshibiting  a  mixture 
of  natnral  and  articulate  or  organized  language.  JHe  and  for  Mm  are 
either  dative  and  noun  and  preposition  eoraplements  to  the  verbal 
conception  inclnded  in  ah  and  alaa  respectively,  or  they  are  used 
elliptically  instead  of  accessories  to  these  verbal  conceptions.  Ah  me 
—  I  feel  toTTOw  for  me,  or,  I  feel  torroie,  as  regrtrds  me  (myself). 

(it)  Would  God,  and  Would  to  God  are  also  sometimes  iised  in.  the 
esclamatory  way  without  a  snbject.  TVe  have  examples  hoth  with 
the  subject  suppressed  and  with  the  subject  expressed.  "  Would  God 
it  were  morning!"  "Would  to  God  ye  could  bear  with  me."  "/ 
would  to  God  ye  did  reign."  "  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou," 
&o.  Acts  36 ;  39.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  affords  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  ellipsis. 

(10)  The  true  way  of  explaining  all  such  exclamatory  expressions 
is  to  expand  them  into  propositions.  If  the  grammarian  thinks  this 
business  lies  oat  of  his  path,  he  wiU  content  himself  with  calling  them 
exclamatory  expressions.  The  learner  must  not  hope  in  all  cases  to 
succeed  by  this  process  of  expansion  or  development  in  obtaining  pro- 
positions which  will  express  the  intended  meaning  with  the  same 
spirit  and  energy  as  tl)e  esolamatoi?  word  ;  hut  if  we  can  succeed  in 
transforming  such  expressions  into  a  proposition,  giving  the  sense  even 
in  a  homely  and  flat  manner,  it  affords  a  test,  and  perhaps  the  only 
satisfactory  test,  that  we  tiiorouglily  nuderstand  them. 

Note — Tlie  learner  must  not  be  surprised  if  lie  should  sometimts 
find  it  peculiarly  difficult  \o  nnravel  eiolnmatory  latiguf^a.  The  difficulty 
is  not  attributable  to  the  perplexity  of  grammaljciil  principles,  but  to  thf 
ioet  that  such  espreasionfl  ni-e  tlie  Inngnage  of  pasaion,  and  tiiat  posaion  dis- 
regards grammatical  laws,  as  it  often  does  all  otlier  laws.    Grammfir  and 

(7)  Expinin  a  nnmbsr  of 


(6)  Wliol  OMUra  In  some 

otiiof  c:t 

cTamiAjry  eipretsLona' 

li  of  aA  m 

^!RT,ial(i>Jbr}dm.: 

(9)  Kepont  wliiit  h  Biid  ^ 

f  the  est 

Jamallon  ^imM  God, 
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grnniDiaticBl  principles  are  tlia  pcodact  of  Imman  reason ;  tliey  i-egiilate  tliB 
rational  iutewliongo  of  iliouglit ;  they  have  no  certain,  application  to  the 
reveries  of  deep  emotion.  The  man  overpowered  by  strong  emotion,  esps- 
ciaUj  in  hia  reveriea  addressed  to  himself,  does  not  take  ilie  tconble  to  ex- 
preaa  Wmsalf  tvtiy,  or  with  refer«ii<»  to  the  usnal  laws  of  lunguuge. 
Hnmed  on  by  passion,  he  utters  fn^menta  of  the  troin  whiet  oconpies  Ma 
mind,  perhaps  only  tlie  laaia  coEoeptions,  in  a  disjointed  manner.  If  giom- 
mor  should  fail  to  reduce  sndi  language  under  law,  it  is  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Wa  may  illuatcate  this  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  eeiebrated 
BoliloqnieB  given  by  dramatic  writer^  whicli  soliloquiaa  often  consist  wholly 
of  exfiamatory  words  and  disjointed  coDCeptiona.  In  these  the  speater  often 
shows  a  disregard  of  all  laws  alike  of  regular  tlionght  and  regular  langragc 
It  would  ba  equally  improper  on  the  one  hand  to  subject  such  outbursts  of 
emotion  to  grammafJcal  animadvei'sion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  demand  that 
the  grammarian  shall  explain  them  in  conformity  witli  the  ^neral  laws  of 
language. 

It  is  unoecasaaiy,  in  closing  our  investigadoo  of  the  different  forma  of 
compound  Gonstroction,  ta  submit  examples  for  tha  esarcise  of  llie  sti. 
dent  in  analysis^  since  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  competent  to  analyze  an3' 
piece  of  discourse,  and  no  longer  to  require  that  passages  involving  only 
eei'lain  classes  of  constructions,  should  be  selected  for  bia  use. 

H  hen  the  student  ia  once  perfectly  familial'  with  the  struatwe  of  simple 
p  op  sit  ons,  we  would  recommend  the  separate  exercise  of  the  awdi/sis  of 
(&>  ou  — tl  e  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  ympomVions  which  consti- 
tute a  nteuce,  omitting  the  examination  of  the  sti'uctnre  of  individual 
p  opOB  tl  ns.  In  this  way  a  large  poiUon  of  discourse  may  be  analyzed 
ve  y  np  dly  and  with  great  profit  to  those  who  wish  to  make  progress  in 
the  collect  knowledge  of  construction.  This  part  of  analysis  should  indeed 
always  ba  conducted  separately  from  the  analyds  of  angle  propoaitioDS  by 
the  advanced  student ;  and,  when  hotli  kinds  of  analysis  ai'C  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  passage,  the  general  analysis  of  the  stl'nohire  of  the  discoui'SO — 
separating  the  sevei'al  propositions  which  constitute  this  structuva,  and 
desciibing  their  connection  whether  of  co-ordination,  or  aa  prineipal  and 
aaiessory  in  compound  assertions — should  always  precede  the  analyaa  of  the 
individual  propositions.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  profldents,  to  accompany  the  general  analysis  always  by  the  partionlar 
analysis  of  each  proposition,  nor  that  the  partJculai'  analysis  should  when 
Jntroduced  be  extended  over  all  the  passage  embraced  by  the  general  analy- 
sis. A  good  method  b  to  call  the  student's  attention,  when  engaged  in  the 
gensra!  anaJyas,  to  whatever  is  moat  important,  moat  difficult,  most  neces- 
sai'y  to  be  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition.  In  tliis  way  a  due  i-egai'd  to 
the  economy  of  time  and  labor  may  ba  combined  with  thorough  tiiuning, 
The  economy  recommended  appears  the  move  important  in  the  case  befui-e 
n^  when  we  remember  tliat  grammatical  analysis  is  an  exercise  in  which 
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the  minds  of  atudonls  cannot  be  long  employed  at  oce  time  with  profit.  As 
much  K9  possible  aliould  be  effected  before  tlie  attention  flaga,  whilst  tlie  in- 
tellectual powers  are  fresh  and  vigoroua, 

§  155.  "We  liave  some  additiooal  ohsorvations  to  make  on  tlie  per- 
eoual  and  cobjnnctlve  pronouns,  and  on  tlie  determmatjye  adjectives, 
wtich  we  hare  purposely  reserved  till  the  preseat  time,  because  some 
of  them  can  he  better  understood,  as  well  as  more  briefly  expressed, 
after  the  reader  is  already  Boquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  laii- 
gnage. 

Additionai.  Obsebtatioss  oh  the  Personal  PnoNousa. 
!For  coavenience  ia  reference,  we  head  these  observations  with  a 
tabular  view  of  the  dedeuMon  of  Anglo-Saxon  personal  pronouns. 
Declension  of  the  Tirst  Person. 
Singular.  Flaral. 


Sou. 

Ic        /.                             We 

Ke. 

Gbn. 

Min      ^  me.                         Ure 

ofm. 

DAT. 

Me       to,  for,  mth  me.      TJs 

to,fm;  mtJi  v$. 

Aoo. 

Me      me.                           TJs 
Declension  of  the  Second  Perse 

us. 

KOM. 

Tha    thou.                         Go 

ye  or  you. 

Gbh. 

Tliin  of  thee.                    Eower 

of  you. 

DAT. 

The    to,  for,  with  Uiee.     Eow 

to,  for,  £e.,  you. 

Aoo. 

The    thee.                          Eow 

yoti. 

These  two  pronouns  have  a  dual  form,  wLIcIi  we  have  omitted  ie 
the  above  table  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose. 

Declension  of  the  Third  Person. 


Ma$o.  Fern.  Neut. 

KoM.    He  Heo--(He-e)  Hit— (He-t)     he,  she,  it. 

Gen.    BiB=.(Ho-cs)     Hire— (He-e-re)  Hi3=(He-es)  of  Mm. 

Dat.     Him  —  (He-nin)  Hire  "  Him  to,  Se.,  7tim, 

Aoo.    Hine.  Hi  Hit  fdm,  Tier,  it, 

PLCBAL. 

Noai.     Hi    in  all  tlis  genHera  they. 

GEtr.     Hira  "  of  them. 

Dat.     Hiai  "  to,  &».,  thern 

Aoo     Ei  "  them. 
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(I)  Tha  nominative  I  and  acCTiaativo  me  of  tlie  first  pei-son  are 
forms  whioli  appear  to  have  no  etymological  conneotion.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  correspoading  pronouns  in  the  northern  dialects 
and  in  the  Greeii  and  Latin  and  its  descendants.  In  all  these  lan- 
guages the  eqaivalent  pronouns  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  same 
tivo  distinct  roots  from  which  onr  I  and  me  have  descended.  It  is 
liltely  that  these  two  roots  may  Lave  heen  ia  Bse,  to  express  the  func- 
tions of  the  pi-onoun  of  the  first  person,  hefore  the  introduetion  of 
tn^Mtion  to  distingnisli  the  fnnctiona  of  nonns  ond  pronouns.  We 
suspect  that  many  irregulailties  in  all  languages  are  to  he  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,'  See  what  has  heen  sdd  on  thissuhjectinspealt- 
ing  of  the  comparison  of  adjectives.    (§  94,  p.  SOS,  note. 

(3)  A  connection  between  km  and  iia,  as  some  grammarians  think, 
may  be  traced  through  the  possessive  form  our  by  the  help  of  the 
other  northern  dialects.     Se^  Latham's  Eng.  Lwnguage. 

(3)  The  second  persons  tlwu  and  thee  are  evidently  only  different 
forma  of  tlie  same  word.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  plurals  j/e  and 
you;  (4)  but  between  the  singular  and  plaral  forms  of  the  pronouns 
both  of  the  first  and  second  persona,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  etymological 
connection  now  traceable. 

(5)  He,  she,  it  (Anglo-Sason  He,  Heo,  Hit,  see  table  above)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  determinative  adjective  with  the  usual 
inflections  to  indicate  gender,  number  and  case  (a).  (6)  Sit  instead 
of  Est  was  simply  the  nenter  foi-m  of  Ke,  t  being  the  i-egulai-  inflec- 
tion to  denote  the  neuter  gender.  Bit,  losing  the  aspirate  in  pronun- 
ciation, has  in  the  modern  language  become  It ;  but  the  ancient  foi-m 
Bit  is  found  in  our  old  writers  down  till  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  (See 
Diversi<ins  of  Puriey,  pp.  339—341.  T.  Te^.  Lond.  1840.)  (T)  Prom 
/(  there  has  been  formed,  within  a  compai'atively  recent  period,  a 
new  genitive  or  poasemine  pronoun  Its  instead  of  the  old  poasemTie  Hfs 
(■-.ffe-es  regular  genitive  of  j5e,)  which  as  wo  have  already  remarked 
{%  75,  p.  188  note),  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  English,  both  as 
masetiline  and  neuter,  as  late  as  tlie  times  of  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  examples  in  proof  of  this,  given  in  the  place  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  may  add  the  following  from  Bacon's  Essays,  cited  by  Di-. 
Lowtli:  "Learning  hath  his  infanc)-,  when  ^(  is  hut  beginning  and 
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alnwst  cliildisli;  then  his  youth,  ivhen  ii  is  lusui-iant  and  jnTeiiile  ; 
then  Im  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and  redncecl;  imd  lastly 
hia  old  age,  ■when  it  waxeth  dry  and  eshanst."  Essay  58.  "  Pot  o) 
atpun  thy  swoi'd  into  7m  place."  Matt.  26 ;  52. 

KoTE  (b). — It  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  Uiot  the  words  which  aervo  na  pro- 
nouna  of  the  tbii'd  pei'son  in  Greek  and  LntJD,  were  originally  deteimiiuatiTe 
fldjeotivea  One  of  the  words  which  served  fiiifl  pui'pose  in  Ijidn  (iHc,  Uta, 
illud)  is  Bijll,  thongh  with  Bome  ohnnga  of  forni,  employed  as  the  pronoun  of 
tiie  third  person  in  tlia  Inngui^ee  of  the  South  of  Enrope  derived  fram  the 
Latin.  The  Italian  sgii,  feminine  dla ;  French  il,  elU;  Spanish,  el,  ella; 
and  Portvigueae,  elle,  ella,  are  all  foima  (coiTupted  forms,  if  yon  please)  of  the 
Latin  pronoun  ills.  The  (so  called)  deSnite  arliclas  of  the  three  fitafrnamed 
laoguf^es  are  also  manifestly  derived  from  the  aame  ille. 

(8)  Sit  occnrs  in  the  older  editions  of  Shakspeare,  and  still  more 
freqnentJy  in  English  of  earlier  dates.  (See  Div.  of  Parley  as  cited 
above.) 

(9)  The  dative  common  to  ffe  and  ffiJ,  as  will  he  observed  in  the 
paradigm  above,  was  Eim,  ivhicli  our  grammarians  now  recognise  as 
an  accusative  form,  bnt  which  still,  like  me,  «s,  ilitB,  you,  &c.,  often, 
performs  a  daii'se  fanction.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  performed  always  a 
dative  or  ablative,  never  an  acffinaUve,  function.  The  use  of  datites 
in  the  English  of  the  present  day  has  been  sufficiently  esplained.  §  79, 
p.  220,  note. 

(10)  Insteadof  See,  the  old  feminine  form  of  ^i?,  we  have  adopted 
the  word  she  in  modern  Kiiglish,  Some  suppose  tbia  a  corruption  of 
the  feminine  fonn  of  the  detemtinatiiie  Se,  Beo,  Tltaet,  used  in  Anglo- 
Sason  for  the  same  puipose  as  onr  article  tlie,  and  also  as  a  demonstra- 
tive and  relative  pronoun.  (Quiere :  May  it  not  have  been  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  Se,  or  Seo  and  Heo  ^  the  she  ?  Douglas  spells  the 
word  soke.) 

(11)  The  plural  form  of  Me,  Seo,  Hit  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  was  nominative  and  aceusaUve  Si,  genitive  Sira,  da^ 
tive  Him,  for  all  genders.  In  the  pi-ogress  of  the  language  the  present 
Forms  tliey,  their,  them  have  been  substituted,  though  not  all  at  once, 

fbrmatlonoT  themird  Ut,  and  wtiati'sa  the  old  nenter  genitlvo  nr  posseBs^et    Beimt 

(3)  Bepeat  Ihe  obeervotlon  nbont  hit. 

(B)  Vfbei  was  the  old  dallve  Itorm  of  Ae  and  7dl,  and  vMt  fa  Die  priifen  t  iist^  of  tbis  foim  I 
Das9  it  stiH  aan-e  BomeUmca  as  o  SoUw  t 

(iff)  What  la  said  of  the  "ri^n  of  the  fnmi  sue  ! 

(!1)  Sepeat  tho  substance  of  what  is  said  of  the  plural  of  the  tliltil  iierson. 
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for  these  old  fwmi  'We  And  rt^y  i a  Chancer  and 'Wielif.  In.lLe 
iflttei  (Ti-nnsbtion  of  tte  NlW  Testament),  this  word  is  uniformly 
wntteii  tJiei  See  Bagatei's  Hi-sapla,  in  wtioh.  we  have  an  edition 
from  an  ancient  manusaipt  Must  likely  the  early  manuscripts  of 
Chaucer  liavo  tlie  sameoithography  Our  modern  editors  are  justly 
censured  for  having  taken  improper  liberties  with  Ihe  orthography  of 
our  old  wutero,  and  having  lima  lendered  their  editions  much  less 
serviceable  to  the  philological  mqmier  Heitber  Wiclif  nor  Chancer 
(so  fer  as  we  know)  appears  to  have  used  their  or  them.  Instead  ot 
these  they  letam  the  older  English  forms  Mr  and  hem,  which  are  tlie 
Anglo-Sasoa  forms  with  a  slight  cliange  of  orthography.  Wiclif 
seems  to  prefer  tlie  use  of  hem  with  the  proposilJon  0/  to  Mr.  (Of 
Item  instead  of  Mr  ^  the  modern  their.)  (6) 

HoiE  (i).— The  old  forms  hi,  Mr,  kern,  were  alt  in  nao  in  the  age  of 
Robert  of  Gloueester.  Onr  philolf^ats  have  not  satisfactorily  aoeonnted  for 
the  nitroduction  of  tJietj,  t&dr,  them,  to  supersede  these  forms.  "It  is  veiy 
diffitult  to  eaj  from  wbenoe,  or  why,  Uio  pronouns  tli^g,  them,  thtir,  were 
intcodaced  into  one  langonga.  Tlie  Saxon  pronouns,  hi,  hem,  aud  kir,  seem 
l«  hove  been  in  constant  viae  in  the  timo  of  Itobert  of  Gloucester."  (3^ 
ahiii'a  Essay  on  ike  Lang,  and  Vers,  of  Cliaucer,  note  28.)  Dr.  Latham 
{Etig.  Lang.,  p.  24S,  ^  Ed.)  says,  "The  plural  forms  tliey,  them,  in  the 
present  English,  ai'a  the  plural  forms  of  the  root  of  Ihat."  His  acooimt  ot 
the  matter  aeema  to  us  very  unsaliBfaetory.  He  answers  one  of  the  queriea 
suggested  by  Mr.  T^rmhitt  only  by  his  hare  aBsartion,  and  does  not,  as  it 
appears  to  oa,  give  a  snffidenl:  response  to  the  other. 

Query.  Is  not  they  (uniformly  written  by  Wiclif,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the!)  a  word  formed  frani  the  eonleaeeacB  of  tlie  determinative 
(Ae  with  the  old  form  7ii;  the  hi  being  contracted  into  thei  eq^oivnleat  to 
the  theg  in  flie  modem  language !  Compare  with  thia  the  Greek  a&rof,  and 
the  Trenoh  celai  -^  ae-ljd,  and  ctlle  ^  ee-elle,  4c  Are  not  their  (=«  the-hir) 
and  them  (—  fhe-hera)  formed  in  the  aame  manner  by  a  coalescence  of  the 
determinative  with  the  old  pronoun  I 

We  invite  the  attention  of  thoao  who  have  access  to  writings,  especially 
to  manuscripis  of  the  age  preceding  Chancer,  to  this  conjecture.  If  the  con- 
jaotnra  ia  well  founded,  we  may  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  use  of  the  deter- 
miiiative  witti  tlie  old  forma  previous  to  their  complete  coalescence,  or,  at 
leasti  evidence  that  the  form  with  the  determinative  was  used  at  first  in 
cases  where  the  pronoun  is  emphatically  or  determinately  employed.  If 
fuoh  traces  should  bo  discovered,  thoy  would  leave  searcely  a  doabt  in  re- 
gai'd  of  the  trao  oii^  of  iJuy,  thi^r,  thejH,  and  both  qnerics  suggested  bj 
Mr.  T^rwhitt  might  be  sotislaotorily  answered. 

Since  writing  what  precedes,  we  have  foiiml  a  pasange  in  an  old  vei'si^jn 
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of  pni'fs  of  the  Evaugelista  made  befora  the  lim«s  of  Wiclif,  which  eeems  fa- 
vorabla  to  our  tonjecture.  The  man^ei'ipt  of  tliia  version  is  desia'ibod,  and 
tlie  poaeoge  to  wliioh  we  refer  oited  Ju  tha  "  Hiatoiicul  Aoeount  of  the  Englisli 
Vei'aiona  of  the  SoiiploreB,"  prefixed  to  Bister's  Hexapla,  p.  S.  Tlie  writer 
of  the  tmnalfttion  in  the  portion  given  in  the  Hesapla,  uses  hem  for  tJifin ; 
and  liH  invariably  for  (Aey,  except  in  the  following  aentenca:  "  And  Aii  that 
were  sent  tksi  wei'e  of  Phaiiaeiis."  Is  not  tlje  Ibd  here  aubatituted  for  Mi 
becniifls  the  pronoun  ia  uaed  detarminately  f 

Akomambb  is  the  Use  or  Me,  Us,  Him,  &o. — (13)  la  valgai-  usage 
TOO  is  ti-eated  as  a  sort  of  "indifferent  lijrm"  (to  use  the  term  adopted 
by  Dr.  LatLam),  like  wioi  in  Frendi.  Like  moi,  it  is  employed  by  tbe 
uneducateA,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  use  the  pronoun  of  the 
tirst  person  singular  In  any  other  way,  oscept  as  immediately  accom- 
panied by  the  verb  to  whioli  it  serves  as  snbject.  It  is  used  in  the 
predicate  in  such  espressions  as  these:  Who  U  there?  The  answer 
of  the  uneducated  class  to  this  is  invariably,  Me,  or  It  ia  nM,  like  the 
French,  G'eat  woi.  Who  did  iMtf  It  teas  me.  It  is  also  by  the 
same  class  used  as  subject,  when  its  verb  is  suppi'eased,  as  in  eompari- 
Bona :  He  is  vrkcr  t/ian  me,  instead  of  the  form  of  eipressioa  recog- 
nised as  good  English  by  the  educated  class;  namely,  He  is  wiser 
tliaii  I. 

(13)  Fs,  Jiiin,  her,  them  are  nlso  employed  in  similar  forina  of  ex- 
pression, where  the  edncated  employ  tlie  nomiTUttive  form  of  these 
words.  This  is,  and  has  been  for  ages  the  current  usage  of  the  un- 
learned, wherever  onr  language  ia  spofeen;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  general  Btndy  of  the  Latin  language,  it  would  long  since,  we  sus- 
pect, have  been  the  current  usage  of  all  classes. 

(14)  There  are  some  forms  of  espressiou  stiil  retained  in  what  is 
considered  pure  grammatical  English,  wliich  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
mains of  this  unlearned  colloquial  usage,  not  yet  eradiooted  from  the 
written  language  by  the  prevalence  of  classical  oonsti-uctions,  or,  per- 
haps, because  of  a  oaaunl  coinoidenoe  with  flie  classical  forms  of  es- 
pression.  Sueli  are  the  esdamations,  Ah  me!  Me  miserable,  &a. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  real  aeonsatives  or  datives  completing 
some  word  noiv  suppressed,  or  they  may  be  in  some  instances  forms 
introduced  by  the  learned  in  imitation  of  Latin,  idioms;  but  some  oi 
the  ill,  we  think,  can  be  most  readily  accounted  for,  by  considering 


(ISO  P.epeat  what  fa  ssia  of 
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\!ieu3  remaias  of  the  dialect  of  the  imedueiited,  in  iv}iich  me  is  regarded 
aa  an  "  indiffercEfc  form," 

(15)  We  have  already  oiwerved  (§  143,  p.  455,  note),  that  !n  Anglo- 
Saxon,  when  a  sahstoutive  and  pavtidpls  ai-e  used  absolutely,  tie 
subatantiTe  is  of  the  dative  form ;  and  that  some  might  he  disposed  to 
ON"plain  such  expressions,  aa  "us  dispossessed,"  in.  the  following  linea 
of  Milton  bj  reference  to  this  Anglo-Saxon  oonstruotion. 

"Th,is  inaoeessible  high  sti'ength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Snpreme,  «»  dispoaaessed. 
He  ti'ustad  to  have  seized," 
Ws  need  Bcaroely  repeat  the  caution,  that  such  coustrnctions  (how- 
ever accounted  for)  are  not  to  be  imitated,  since  tliei-e  is  no  tendency 
in  tlie  present  age  towards  such,  imitation. 

(16)  Tlie  word  »ey  plural  seires  is  oomLined  with  some  of  tliepor- 
Bonal,  perhaps  witli  some  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  greater  emphasis.  (17)  The  corapoand  pronouns  thus 
formed  ere  myself,  iJtyself,  MmMl/,  herse^,  iliey,  and  the  plnral  forms, 
ottrsehes,  yoursehea,  (Aemse^es,  These  words  serve  tlie  ftinctiona 
both  of  nominatives  and  accusatives.  (18)  In  tJie  function  of  accusa- 
tives they  are  generally  used  in  a  reflexke  sense,  referring  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  proposition;  as,  I  hurt  mj/eelf.  JfyneJ/"  here  refei's  hack 
to  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person  used  as  the  subject.  In  such  oases 
the  agent  and  the  recipient  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  are 
tlie  same  individual.  Cato  hiUed  himself;  The  man  h-ouglit  tliat  ea- 
lamity  on  Mmmlf.  In  the  last  esample  Mrmeffia  used  to  form  a  noun 
with  a  preposition,  coMipZewient  to  the  verb  hronght.  8tiD  it  refers  re- 
flesively  to  the  name  of  the  agent,  to  "the  man,"  which  is  subject  of 
the  proposition.* 

*■  The  use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  fii^t  pareou 
where  only  aa  individual  is  iotended  to  be  indicated,  ia  common  in  nitr 
langnage,  eapeoially  in  royal  proelimaiious,  in  perioditals  of  all  kinds  when 
the  editor  spealLS  of  himself,  and  in  publio  speaking.  This  usage  hae  arisea 
partly  from  the  desire  of  writers  and  speakai'a  to  give  mora  authority  to  what 
tliey  say  by  repi'eaenting  it  as  a  deolaiaiion  emanating  fram  the  united  wis- 
dom of  Dumbecs,  as  in  a.  royal  proclamation  trara  the  sovereign  aided  by  liia 
■wimiul ;  or  from,  a  real  op  aiFeeted  modesty,  whioli  ehrints  fram  individual 
raBpoEsibility,  or  from  giving  offence  by  appearance  of  cgotJBro.     This  laftcr 
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(lOj  Wo  Iiave  said  that  tJieso  compound  pronouns  of  the  flrst  per- 
son perform  tiio  funotioos  both  of  nominatives  and  accusatives.  But 
■we  do  not  think  tiiftt  it  is  accordant  with  good  or  with  general  usaga 
to  employ  them  as  subject  noun  of  a  proposition.  We  think  they  are 
rarely  employed  in  any  other  way  as  nominatives  save  in  connection 
with  another  pronoun  or  noun  which  is  the  direct  nominative  of  the 
verb  and  to  which  they  serve  to  give  eniphasie,  being  appended  to  if 
as  ft  sort  of  apposition.  Such  expressions  as  "Myself  did  it,"  "Tliera 
selves  brought  their  inisfortnnes  on  them,"  &o.,  though  sometimes  used, 
appear  to  us  not  merely  inelegant,  but  unsanctioned  by  current  usage 
either  of  the  educated  or  uneducated  classes. 

(20)  Some  grammarians  have  considered  the  word  se^f,  when  added 
to  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  (or  to  tlie  possessive  pro- 
nouns, if  we  choose  so  to  call  them),  a  nonn,  antl  when  added  to  tlie 
aconsatJTe  case  of  tlie  jironouns  of  the  third  person,  him,  beh,  it, 
iriBM,  as  an  adjective.  (21)  Szlf  or  silt  seems  tfl  have  been  regard- 
ed by  oar  Anglo-Saxon  aocestoi'S  as  performing,  in  all  these  com- 
pounds, tlie  function  of  a  noun  in  apposition ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
same  funcfion  in  them  all,  whether  that  of  a  noun  in  apposition  or  of 
an  adjective.  (32)  They  attajheil  this  word  to  all  the  cases  of  the 
several  personal  pronoous,  and  inflected  it  to  suit  the  case  to  whicJi  it 
■WHS  attached.  For  example,  they  used  tosTxr '—  Iself;  genitive,  mis- 
BY1JE3  ^  <!f  myself;  plural,  ■wesyitb  — ^  viesehea  ;  genitive,  uEEsTiFni 
^ef  ouvaehea.  (23)  In  modern  English  we  have  retained  only  a  part 
of  those  forms.  All  the  nominatives  compounded  ■with  self  Jiave 
fellen  into  disuse,  except  ifaelf  for  Mtsey,  either  nominative  or  aocu- 

piu'poao  ia  often  more  effectually  secured  by  resorting  to  tho  tiird  person 
Mid  presenting  tlio  author's  own  sentimaolB,  as  tlie  eenliments  entertained 
by  those  around  him,  uaug  such  forma  of  axpressioQ  as,  "It  is  thought;" 
"Some  tJiink;"  "Many  hure  tluok,"  Jic  But  these  are  alt  rhetorical  oon- 
trivnnees,  and  the  explanation  of  them  acartely  belongs  to  the  department 
of  tlie  grammarian.  As  we  employ  We  for  I,  and  Tom  for  Thaa,  -we  substitute 
also  Ourself  aa-l  Yemself  iar  Myself  e.a&.  Thyself .  {Oiwsc^/has  almost fel.en 
into  disnae.)  Hera  whilst  the  pronoun  of  the  first  and  second  pevBon  assiin.ea 
the  plural  form,  the  word  Self  remains  singular,  iudieating  that  a  dng.a 
individual  is  represented  by  the  oompound  sign. 

(!»)  WhiLtlisaW  otUie  employment  eftbeso  compoand  pronouns  aa  auhjcct  nonns  t 

^)  How  do  aomu  gmmmatUins  eonsWet  the  wotrt  sdft    (21)  How  iloes  U  B*em  to  li&ve 

boon  rtgnnl&l  in  Anglo-Saxon  nsnge  f    (23)  How  iliil  tliej'  ottucli  tlila  wuni  to  prononna, 

KI&  lo  wbnt  caees?    {S3)  Wliat  forms  nsad  in  the  Anglo-Snson  have  fallen  into  disuso,  and 
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eative.  The  foi-ma  retdued  with  the  eiceptioE  of  ourselves  (panel/), 
and  youraehea  (^Buraelf),  were,  in  onr  opinion,  eiiJier  datives  or  accusa- 
tives; nanielj,  mygelf,  in  Anglo-Sason  mesylf,  dative  or  aocusatiTo; 
thyseJ/,  Aiij^o-Saxon  theaylf,  dative  or  accusatiTe;  himaelf,  Anglo- 
Sason  7(wnsy{/',  dative;  lieraelf,  Anglo-Saxon  Mj-esy^  a  dative.  Them- 
sehea  is  also,  obvionaly,  a  dative  or  aoousative,  tiiongh  the  word  thma 
is  not  Anglci-SaioD.  Oar  and  your  in  the  words  ouraehes  and  your- 
sehes  seem  to  be  either  geniUtea  or  possessive  pronouns. 

(24)  The  fact  that  himself  and  themaehei  (obviously  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  dative  or  accusative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
with  the  word  self)  are  employed  as  nominatives  for  all  pui-poses,  ex- 
cept the  groat  pui'pose  of  serving  as  tlie  direct  subject  of  a  verb,  may, 
perhaps,  be  aoeonnted  for  ia  the  same  way,  as  we  sceonnt  for  the 
use  of  me  and  va,  him  and  them  among  the  nneducated  for  similar 
purposes.  The  only  difference  in  tlie  two  eases  is  perhaps  this,  that,  in 
Tegatd.  of  the  compounds  of  self,  the  usage  of  the  nneducated  has  be- 
come the  ■universal  usage,  while,  in  reference  t»  the  simple  pro- 
nouns, this  common  usage  baa  been  opposed  and  r^'eeted  by  tlie  edu- 

QuBHiEs. — Has  the  Uormau  use  of  moi,  toi,  liii,  as  "  indifferent 
forma,"  led  to  the  nse  of  inc,  us,  you,  as  indifferent  forms ;  and 
lias  this  use  aftenvards  extended  to  Mm  and  them,  himself  and  themr 
aehea,  though  so  distinctly  raai'ked  by  form  as  oblique  cases?  Are 
tliere  any  traces  of  this  "  indifferent "  nsage  of  any  of  these  forms  bo- 
fore  the  Norman  times  ? 

(25)  Wa  may  add  here  a  remark  on  the  pronoun  ose  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  §  30 ;  17. 

This  word  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  numeral  one.  Though  the 
two  words  are  identical  in  sound,  and  are  represented  by  the  same 
letters  in  the  written  iangnage,  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in  every 
tiling  else — in  meaning,  in  etytiwlogy,  and  as  to  the  source  from  which 
we  have  received  them.  One,  the  niimeral  is  of  Anglo-Sason  origin ; 
the  other  one,  whether  we  call  it  noun  or  pronoun,  is  apparentiy  of 
Norman  origin,  and  the  same  with  the  present  iFrench  indefinite  pro- 
noun on.  If  it  has  connection  with  any  Anglo-Sason  word  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  with  MAN,  not  with  the  numeral  oss.  The  French  on  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  corruption  of  homme  from  the  Latin  homo 
.^"MiNis,  which  ia  again  generally  admitted  to  be  a  form  made  from 

an)  How  may  wa,  perliaps,  occoont  for  llie  iwt,  of  himself  anil  iht-'maflees  to  pMfnnii 
cHUin  PuidUoih  oTttie  nomlDadre  case  < 

(25)  Eepeat  th«  aulBtaBCo  ef  >vhat  fs  salil  of  tlie  pronoiin  osK. 
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tlie  root  MAS,  The  root  is  more  dearly  exhibited  in  tl)e  iv(ii-d  7(mmam)M 
formed  from  ttamo.  Tlie  Germacs  still  use  the  word  man  for  thesama 
purpose  for  which  tiia  IVeneh  employ  mi,  and  for  which  we  (less  fre- 
queatly)  employ  one. 

(26)  Let  tlie  learner  observe  that  this  word  erte  has  both  a  plnral 
form,  and  a  genitive  form  regulai'iy  made.  "I  have  coDiraanded 
my  sauctified  onea^  I  have  also  called  my  mighty  ojies."  We  also  say, 
one's  reputatwn, ;  ohb's  intereit,  &c. 

§150.  (1)  Each  of  the  personal  pronouns  has,  according  to  most 
of  our  grammarians,  a  genitive  or  possessive  ease,  both  of  the  singu- 
lar and  of  the  plnral  forms.  (3)  In.  the  case  of  all  these  pronouns, 
except  *'(  and  he,  there  are  two  forms  which  have  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess claims  to  the  distinction  of  serving  as  their  genitives.  The  two 
forms,  oonneot«d  with  I  (at  least  in  significance),  are  my  and  mine, 
both  evidently  formed  from  me  ;  with  wa,  our  ai.d  oues  ;  with  inou, 
THT  and  thine;  with  yb  or  vou  (bnt  evident!/  spn:ng  from  tod), 
Youit  and  YOuns ;  with  she,  nBi!  and  hebs  ;  and  with  they,  'jheib  and 
THEiES.    He  has  only  one  genitive  or  possessive  form  nia,  and  ir  only 

(8)  Where  two  forms  occur,  6ome  grammarians  recognise  only 
one  of  them  as  genitive  of  the  personal  prononn,  and  call  the  other 
forms  possessive  pronouns.  (4)  But  Uiose  who  agree  in  making  this 
distinction  ai'e  not  agreed,  as  to  which  are  genitives  of  the  personal 
or  substantive  pronouns,  and  which  are  the  possessive  or  adjective 
pronouns.  (5)  Tlie  older  grammarians  generally  considered  mine, 
imrs,  thine,  yours,  hers,  theirs,  as  exclusively  genitives,  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  euistimUves;  and  my,  our,  thy,  your,  Tier  (except  when  used 
as  on  acoasative),  their,  as  prorttmtinal  adjectives.  Sis  and  its  thej' 
regarded  as  performing  both  functions.  (6)  Some  of  the  more  mo- 
dern grammarians  reverse  this  arrangement.  (T)  Esceptiona  might, 
perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  both  parties  for  the  conrse 
pursued  by  them  in  this  matter.  (8)  We  I'egard  the  subject  of  dispute 
as  of  vei7  small  importance,  since  every  genitim  performs  nearly  the 
same  function  as  an  adjective.    This  is  pldniy  seen,  when  we  happen  to 

(26)  Of  whnt  modiflcaUons  of  (Wm  Is  Oils  pronoun  os»  auscepUblo  (    BimmplBSt 
;  ISC  (I|  t?bat  la  said  In  reference  to  genidoea  of  tlie  peisoDsl  proDonns  ?    (2)  WhU  ol 
tbit  (brma  canDecled  irlth  each  cMming  UiiadlsUnctlan? 

(!)  WTHiiMnraeispurBnedbysoniBjrBniinarlBnB,  where  donlils  forms  occur?  (4)  An 
Ihe  giammarlans  ugrceS  which  (brm  Is  goniUve,  &c,f  (S)  Deserfbe  tlie  ounrso  piirsnefl  gsn- 
emllr  hy  the  older  granimarlaKB.  (P)  Do  nil  the  modem  gnramarions  nwniieMo!  (I) 
Wbat  remark  Is  made  In  reference  to  the  course  pnreued  b;  both  parties  T  {S)  i:cpelt  ttia 
■Qbsianco  of  tiic  reasons  as^gncJ  for  consfdering  tlila  flfspiite  or  dUfiarneo  betn-aen  Ihi 
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joaseES  nn  aOjective  formed  from  a  notiii,  or  an  adjective  of  similar 
meniiing,  tliongb  not  of  the  same  derivation.  Tlias,  in  Latin,  hominia 
nalura,  &ui  Tiatwra  humana;  ia'EagUsii,  a  parent's /tntdiK^f  aai  pa- 
rental /ondiiess.  Here  the  genitives  &ti<L  the  adjectives  formed  from 
common  roots  perform  functions  Bcaroely  distingmsliable,  at  least,  in 
many  casos.  To  the  same  parpose  we  might  adduce  SBclt  esaniplos  as 
the  following    hisft!        jui    to     f    }   tm     I         to       ai  other  a 


love,  brotherly  I 

Ag  m  m           phal    g        <ff             « «J^  ^ 

$ea;    'Em-opt 

E     p                  "W    d        t    11        tl  at  tl  e 

d    hie  f   m 

i      p                     1     J          ffj/   f  tl      sa  ne    B  po  t 

a!    ay     nt. 

h    E    1 1     th    gh              f  th                  so    e    ises 

nanifestlj.  uit 

1      t    M       W     m           uly  t      h        the    dent  tj 

at  1^ 

1  se         1     ty    t  th     tu    t          t         t     s  of  nouns 

and    f  a^    t 

i,B)Tdtgihtlgm                  fa  pei-so- 

nal  p        nn  f 

m     p                 dj    t      f   mdf   m  tli  t  j  roiioun,  hy 

te  fun  t  n      1 

gg         thf       bthdiBltdn  unpi-ofit- 

able  task. 

Dr.  If.  ■Webster  (as  CLuotcd  in  Wall's  Eog.  Gve.<a.,  p.  74)  mats  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  reference  to  this  Bubjeet.  "That  mine,  thine,  j/oura, 
Jrc.,  do  not  constitute  a  poaseaalve  case,  is  demonsti'able  ;  for  they  are  con- 
stantly used  aa  the  nominatives  to  verbs,  and  as  objectives  after  verbs  and 
pi-epoaitions."  "Constantly  used,"  we  presume  is  only  a  dasliing  way  of 
saying  cax  be  used.  But  even  makii^  this  allowance,  Dr,  Weteter's  ai^i- 
mcnt  proves  too  nrnch,  as  may  be  seen  by  compaiTng  the  following  forma 
of  expreasioa,  which  are  oil  equally  in  aeeordanee  with  the  settled  uaoges  of 
speech.  My  friend  and  I  honghi  each  a  pair  of  horses  ;  hi»  are  bays,  tose 
are  grays  ;  his  surpass  uene  in  beauty,  uoe  surpass  his  in  speed;  he  gfive  a 
larger  price  for  his,  than  I  gave  far  mise.  Compare  with  tliia  the  follow- 
ing :  My  friend  and  I  bought,  Ac,  as  before ;  my  fkiene's  are  bays,  Ac  ; 
mine  surpass  my  FKlEtJD'a;  I  would  give  a  larger  price  for  mine,  iluxnfor  my 
triend's.  If  it  is  "  demonstrable  "  fivm  the  foci^  that  they  can  he  used  "  as 
the  nominatives  to  verbs,  and  aa  objectives  after  verbs  and  prepositiaaa," 
"  that  mine,  thine,  itrc,  do  not  constitute  a  posses^ve  case,"  what  shall  we  soy 
of  the  word  ^^HffmT*  in  tlie  above  forms  of  expreaaion?  {Seefj  'IS:  li,etseq.) 
The  ai^umont  from  the  fUKCno.fS  of  mine,  ours,  -tc.,  is,  we  thinL:,  decidedly 
more  favorable  to  the  ari'angement  of  the  old  grammanaas,  than  to  that 
adopted  by  Di'a  "Webster,  Latham,  Ac. 

To  prove  from  theu'/orjH,  that  ouy  of  tliese  sets  of  prononna  are  geuitJvea 
or  not  genitives  of  the  pronouns  which  coti'^pond  witli  thcni  iu  peraon  aad 
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amnbei',  Is  eqiiallj  difficult,  since  nouo  of  them  have  the  r^ulni'  iniloetion  ol 
(he  genitive  pnse.  Ours,  yours.  Iters,  theirs,  iave  the  appearance  of  genitives; 
but,  if  they  are  genitives,  thej  cannot  be  proved  from  their  form  to  be  the 
genitivea  of  ««,  ya  or  yoit,  she  and  thtij.  Tliey  ate,  manifestlj,  not  formed 
from,  these  words ;  bnt  from  the  genitives  or  possessive  ndjeclivea  {whioli' 
ever  wa  maj  choose  to  call  them)  our,  yo^ir,  hsr  and  their.  It  we  have  re- 
oouise  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  will  not  cstrieate  ns  completely  from  the  diffi- 
culty. It  will,  however,  show  that  the  forms  inin,  thivi,  -are,  »feo,  which 
ni'e  f^vcn  in  the  grammars  as  the  genitivfl  casaa  of  ic,  Ihu,  we,  At,  lU'e  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  vacialiona  of  gender,  case,  and  number,  lika  other  ad- 

We  think,  that  the  best  way  to  treat  tliese  pronouns  is  to  class  them  all 
of  both  forms  as  determinative  adjectives  formed,  from  the  personal  pro- 
nouna  (aa  the  words  which  answer  to  item  ace  classed  in  the  grammars  ot 
all  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  derived  from  the  Latin),  and  then  in- 
dicate the  distinct  purposes  for  ishich  they  ai-a  employed,  or  diaUnct  ocea- 
siona  on  which  tlie  different  forms  are  tised.  Tliia  we  liave  dona  alroady 
(See  5  IB.) 

We  may  notice  here  that  in  ancient  times,  and,  perhaps,  aometunea  at 
present  in  ^e  solemn  style,  miite  and  thiiis  are  used  instead  of  my  and  thy 
bisfoi'e  a  noun  eomraenoing  with  a  vowel  aound;  "Mine  inic[uity,"  "Mine 
hour,"  "Mine  eye,"  " Thine  eye,"  ifec 

Tlie  poBsraave  pronouns,  espedally  those  of  the  firat  order  (as  we  may 
call  my,  our,  thy,  your.  Iter,  &e.,  for  the  fate  of  distinction),  are  often  aeoom- 
panied  by  the  adjective  owh,  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  greater  cmphaas;  thn^ 
"Mine  own  life,"  "Tiiine  own  pei'son  "  pn  these  eiamplea  mine  and  iliiia 
ure  used  for  my  and  thy,  because  iiu«i.  commencea  with  a  vowel  somid ;  see 
preceding  remark),  "Our  own  power,"  "Your  own  nation,"  "His  own 
head,"  "Their  own  things,"  itc 

We  may  notice  here  the  fact  tliat  in  the  English  language  the  poeseSBiva 
pronouna  of  the  third  person  singular  agree  in  gender  vrfth  the  noun  which 
they  represeiit,  not  with  the  notm  wihic/t  they  modify,  as  in  Latin  and  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Tills  may  be,  othemrise,  expressed 
as  follows ;  the  possessive  pronouna  ot  the  thii'd  person  agi-ee  in  gender  with 
LBS  name  of  the  poasaseor,  not  with  tlie  name  of  that  which  is  poasasaed. 
Thus  in  French  aote  pire  means  either  his  &ther  or  her  father;  sa  «iire, 
either  his  mother  or  her  mother.  In  tliis  parlJoular  case  our  language  has  the 
advantage  as  regards  perepicnity.  Bis  or  her  carries  our  mind  dii'ectly  to  the 
pei'son  repraaentad,  and  in  some  cases  prevents  ambiguity ;  and  even  where 
Uierc  ia  no  danger  of  thia  the  construction  is  more  clear  and  lucid.  Thf 
change  of  tonn,  as  in  French,  &e.  according  to  the  gender  and  nmnber  ol 
the  modified  noun  secm-ca  no  adronti^,  wharo  (asin  that  language,  as  well  as 
i-j  oiu'  own)  (he  posse.aaire  is  jilaced  always  immediately  before  the  modified 
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5 167.  AnDrnoyAL  Ekuarks  on  tiib  OKNDEEa. — Tliia  olnesificotion  cf  nouna 
18  a  mj  impoi'teut  matter  in  tha  gratnrnar  of  some  kngnagcft— -a  Bubject 
whi«li  denumds  much  attention  luid  much  study,  on  the  poi't  of  all  vtho 
wbh  to  Bpeab  or  write  tliese  langitagea  with  prapriety.  But,  as  regnrcis 
Engliah  grammar,  it  is  a  matlfil'  of  vary  little  imporlonee.  In  the  Greek 
and  Jjatin,  and  also  in  all  the  kngm^M  of  tha  South  of  Eui'ope  derived  from 
the  Latin  (and  in  moat  of  the  Teufonio  dialeots),  adjaetivefl  ofBuma  a  different 
Ifirmination  according  to  the  gender  ns  well  as  the  number  of  tha  noun 
which  they  complete.  And,  besides,  where  the  nonns,  os  in  Greek,  IntiQ,  Ger- 
man, liave  terminations  for  different  easea  the  odjeotives  have  case  termina- 
tioQS  also.  That  ilie  odjeetive  must  agree  with  tie  Babstantive  which  it 
qualifies,  or  renders  determinate,  in  gender,  nnmber  and  case,  is  an  expres- 
Hon  full  of  meaning  in  ihosa  languages.  But  in  Ecglish  we  have  no  changa 
of  termination  in  our  adjectjvea  for  sneh  purposes.  Were  it  not  for  Ibe  three 
forme  of  the  peiBonal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  he,  she,  ii,  their  posioa- 
sive  forms  and  their  compounds  with  sd/  (sea  §  155;  16.  et  seq.),  even  the 
mentJon  of  the  genders  would  be  saperfluous  in  teacliing  English  grammar. 
In  thia  pronoun  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  distinct  singular  form  for  tha 
male  sex,  for  the  female  If     th    t*  withont  sex,  or  of  wliich  the  aes 

is  not  intended  to  be  di  m  ted.  A  d  to  use  these  pronouns  cori'ectly, 
we  must  hove  regard  to  th     1  sa  fieat  reference  to  sex ;  that  is,  to  tha 

genders  of  nouns. 

In  the  Latin,  Greet      d  Q  lang  ^ag^  there  are  tlirce  genders  or 

classes  of  nimne,  but  the  g  m    t   f  tl  e  nonna  mider  these  clnaaes  ia  not 

pi'Cinsaly  the  BHima  as  it  E  i^lish  I  ih  aamiline  ffcnder  or  (Joss  in  these 
languages  all  the  malei  are  arranged,  and  from  this  cu^enmHtanBe  the  class 
takes  its  name,  masetiltne  gender,  that  is,  clasi  of  males.  But  with  tha  mvlei 
many  names  of  thiogs  without  sex  are  an'anged  in  tha  sfima  geii^r,  that  is 
in  tha  same  close.  In  making  this  arrangement,  or,  in  other  words,  in  apply- 
ing adjeetivea  of  the  masctilins  rather  than  of  the  feminine  or  neuUr  form 
to  nouns,  those  who  used  these  languages  wew  gnided  eiBior  by  aome  notion 
that  the  things  repMsented  by  these  nouns  parlicipaled  of  maseulitif  gnali- 
ties,  or  by  the  mere  eimitarity  of  termination.  In  the  feminine  gender  or 
doss,  were  arranged  in  hke  manner  the  names  of  all  femaUs;  firim  which 
circumstance  the  appellation  feminine  ;  and  tt^ether  with  tliese  many 
other  namra  of  objects  neither  male  nor  female.  In  the  tliird  clnsa 
sailed  flie  neuter  gender  (that  is  the  class  of  neither  males  nor  females), 
were  arranged  tha  names  of  the  residue  of  things  without  sex.  In  the 
hiugnagfts  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  neuter  gender  is  omitted  (m 
ether  words,  adjectives  have  no  neiUerform)  ond  all  nouns  oi'e  arranged 
under  tha  mateulinf,  or  feminine  gender.  In  all  these  languages,  these 
[lasses  of  nomis  have  received  tlieir  appellation  (not  because  they  in- 
clude tha  niascHUne  dasf,  mnUt  e':eluBively,  and  the  feminine  claei!,  femaltt 
exolusively,  Init)  from  the  no1  lent  and  moit  distinguished  portion  of  the  ob- 
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jecta  represented  by  the  nonna  ori'anged  tiid«i-  these  dassea  ceapectively. 
The  maaculmn  m  bo  called  from  containing  oil  the  names  of  malea  (that  19 
of  all  Huimals  discriiainaied  as  males),  the  feminine  fram  contuining  all  the 
namea  of  females. 

It  may  liera  be  observed  that  many  grammarians  liare  perplexed  Ihem- 
selvea  and  their  I'eadei's  by  insensibly  aonfoTrndiog  geiuler  ■witli  aex,  or  at 
least,  attaching  to  the  term  gender,  idena  which  belong  only  la  aex.  Some 
have  even  thought  it  necessary  to  moke  an  apoli^y  for  the  impropriety  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  eirpi'ef^oD  neuter  gender ;  though  there  is  really 
no  impropriety  whatever  in  the  form  of  expi'easion,  correctly  interpreted, 
eonsaquently,  no  need  of  an  apology.  Tlioae  who  inti'oduced  in  latin 
gmtumar  the  term  getais,  meaning  sort  or  kind  (from  which  we  have  in 
Fi'enoh,  j/ejire,  meaning  also  soi't  or  kind,  and  in  English,  gender),  attached  no 
conception  to  the  word  incon^stent  tvith  the  notion  of  a  gemis  ne-atnoii,  a 
neuter  ulass  or  class  of  neuters,  that  is,  of  names  of  objects  which  nre  ii^tbcr 
masculine  nor  feminine, — neither  male  nor  female.  The  same  tiiay  be  said 
of  the  common  geiider,  (I'cct^nised  in  some  of  the  graicinara  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages), which  includes  those  names  sometimes  applied  to  a  male,  sometimes 
to  a  female,  as  for  example,  the  nouns  pa  reiit>  conmn,  friend,  &e.  in  Englisli. 

The  expresaon  vomiaoa  gender  has  bean  ignorantly  and  presumptuously 
called  a  soleoiam.  If  wa  Iiave  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  ancient  gram- 
marians meant  by  gender,  we  can  easily  perceive  iho  perfect  propriety  of 
the  espresaion  eo^nmon  ^fnt^ffr-— that  is,  a  class  of  names  common  io  males 
and  females — as  well  as  of  tJie  expression  neuter  gender.  But  with  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  laid  down  (and,  apparently,  tairitly  ^aented  to,  when  not 
expressed  in  words),  "Gender  is  the  distinction  of  noons  with  I't^oi'd  to 
ses,"  and  "Gender  is  tiie  distinction  of  sex,"  it  is  not  strange  that  tJie  notion 
of  a  neuter  and  of  n  common  gender  should  present  insuperable  difRcnlties 
and  incongruities.  This  definition,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  (o  in- 
volve not  only  a  toUl  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  geiuUr,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  old  gi'animacians,  but  an  absurd  {not  to  my  tidieuloiis)  ^ser- 
tion,  whatever  we  may  nndei'sbind  by  the  word  gender.  Of  what  could  it  be 
asserted  with  propriety,  that  it  is  the  dislinetion  of  sex  I  If  we  could  find 
such  a  thing  what  business  has  it  among  the  terms  of  grammar  t  From  this 
absurd  defiaition,  what  could  be  expected  to  follow  bnt  confusion  and  in- 
eojMStency  in  every  matter  of  detail  founded  upon  it  I  No  wonder  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  censure  the  old  grammarians,  or  to  apologize  for 
Uicm,  when  they  were  supposed  to  talk  of  a  ne-aler  "  dieiinction  of  sex  f  and 
a  eommon  "  disHncHon  of  sex  T  The'  old  genflemen  knew,  wo  think,  mudi 
better  whrtt  they  said,  and  whereof  they  affirmed,  tluin  Hieir  ioconsiderat* 

Many  oOier  definitions  of  gender,  thongh  not  chargeable  witli  the  sams 
•bsurdity  as  thoso  ali'cody  noticed,  yet  affoi'd  evidence  Oiat  tiieir  authors  la- 
bureil.  less  or  more,  imdei-  tbo  inilueiice  of  a  similar  misconception  of  tUi 
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tense  of  this  yei-y  aimple  term;  ampla,  \/e  mean,  as  it  wos  e-videnOj  under- 
Btood  by  those  who  tii^t  introduced  it  into  gramniBr.  "  Grammatical  geniiur 
points  oiit  the  sex,  or  the  absence  of  ses."  This  iKaeiiion  might  with  iiioie 
propriety  be  made  of  tlie  maseuline,  feminine,  and  neuter  ienainalions  of 
adjeotivas  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  most  of  the  modeiii  Iiingu^e^  or  of  sucli 
tcrmi  nations  appended  to  a  noun  ae  distinguish  <lie  female  occvipant  of  an 
oIKcc,  station,  £a,  from  the  male  occupant:  the  termination  est,  for  exam- 
ple, in  English,  as  oHoi,  a  male  head  of  an  abbey ;  abbeis,  a  female  head  of 
an  abbey ;  prince,  j/ritieess,  ito.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  foilcwing ; 
"  Sender,  ia  gi'ammar,  is  an  alteration  generally  in  the  endings  of  word),  to 
mark  diatinctJon  of  sex."  "  Gender  ia  grainmor,  a  difference  in  words  to 
espreas  distineljon  of  sex." — Webster's  Diet  Tlie  two  following  definitionfl 
are  still  more  fanlty:  "  Genders  are  modiiications  that  distinguish  olgecU  in 
rcgai'd  (o  sex."  'Qander  is  tiia  SsUkcUok  of  objecU  in  regard  to  sex." 
Whatever  gander  may  be,  whilst  it  is  reet^nised  os  a  term  of  grammar,  it 
has  reforenee  to  words,  to  the  aigin  of  objects,  and  not  to  objeela  fhemselTes. 
To  say  that  gender  is  a  modification  of  objects,  or  a  dialiimtiim  of  objects,  is 
therefore  altogether  irrelevant  This  ia  the  old  and  vciy  common  error  of 
confoanding  viords  and  objects — things  anti  the  names  of  things. 

Most  modem  writers  on  grammar  have  taken  care  not  to  commit  them- 
selves by  pving  a  direct  definition  of  gender.  Tliey  have  dodged  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  gender  t  This  was  perhaps  a  prudent  course,  especially  if 
these  writers  labored  in  any  degree  under  the  apparently  very  general 
misconception  of  tliis  matter,  originatbg,  aa  we  tlunk,  in  confounding  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  sex  and  gender.  No  rational  definition  could  be  ex- 
pected till  this  miaeonceptioo  was  completely  cleared  e.'ws.y. 

Another  aiibjeot  Jiaa  generally,  in  otu-  English  grammars,  been  treated 
nnder  the  head  of  Gender,  though  it  has  cooneotion  rather  witli  the  original 
structure  of  single  viords  than  with  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
order  to  perfoi'm  their  grammatical  functions,  and  miglit,  without  impro- 
priety, be  wholly  omitted  in  tliia  place.  In  the  case  of  some  offices  or  ata- 
tions,  whicli  may  be  held  both  by  men  and  women,  and  in  the  caaa  of  the 
more  conspicuous  animals,  there  ia  a  aaparaie  name  for  the  separate  aesea. 
Theae  names  are  sometimea  formed,  the  feminine  from  the  maaeuline,  by  the 
addition  of  a,  syllable  or  some  eliaijge  of  the  termination,  generally  by  the 
syllable  ess  ;  as,  priest,  priestess  or  female  priest ;  prince,  princess,  &e.  Some- 
timea (he  words  whiclt  indicate  the  female  are  less  clearly  connected  with 
the  male  form,  and  aometimea  altogether  diatinott  Aeeording  to  Hie  cnstoin 
of  Uie  grammaiTona,  we  subjoin  a  liat  of  some  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
loiins  which  most  frequently  recur. 

J!^st  of  Mascdine  Names  tihidi  have  a  Feminine  Fonn  in  ess. 

Abboti  Abbess.  Baron,  Bareness. 

Actor.  Ar'trcw.  Benefactor,  Benefactre^ 
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Count, 

Countcsa. 

Muster,       Mistress. 

Duke, 

Dnchoss. 

Peer,          Peeress. 

Kmperor, 

,     Empr^ 

Priest,        Pj'iestesa. 

Heir, 

Heiress. 

Piince,       FiTDcesB, 

Host, 

Hostess. 

PropKet,     ProphetpE 

Jew, 

Jewess. 

Shepliei'd,  Shephei'd 

Lioa, 

Lioness. 

Songster,    Songstrea 

Mai'ijTus, 

Mai'cMoness. 

Visfloont,   ViMonntf 

me  names 

have  a  feminine  fovm  ii 

1  i^;  ^ 

Adminiat 

iiTitor,  AdminiBti'atvix. 

Testator,     Teslatiis. 

Exeoutop 

Exoouti'ix. 

Director,    Kreckis, 

"We  gJ:Te  no  list  of  ttoao  names  for  males  and  females  which  are  entirely 
diatinet  in  form;  as,  husband,  ififi;  failier,  motlier;  brother,  stater;  horse, 
marf,  &«;  since  the  fact  tliat  tlieae  different  names  are  givca  to  animals  of 
different  seses  liaa  nothing  1«  do  with  the  atnioture  of  langiiflge,  nothing  to 
do  with  grammar.  All  this  is  to  be  learnt  from  dictionnrica  or  vocabulariea, 
not  from  treatises  on  conttruclion, 

§  168.  The  Aktioi^es. — The  two  determinative  adjectives  as  or  a, 
and  TCE  have  been  called  very  generally  by  English  grammarians  the 
3sflniU  and  the  indefinite  article.  Under  this  name  these  two  words 
have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  forming  a  separate  class  by  them- 
selves, and  have  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  pcn-ts  0/ 
epeeeh.  Yet,  so  far  are  these  words  from  being  entitled  to  so  much 
consideration  from  the  indispensable  importance  of  the  functions  which 
they  perform  in  speech,  that  there  are  many  highly  polished  lan- 
guages— amongst  these  the  Greek — which  possess  no  separate  distinct 
■word  equivalent  to  onr  an  or  a — the  {so  styled)  indefinite  article  ;  and 
the  Latin  has  no  word  exclusively  nsed  to  perform  the  functions  either 
of  the  definite  or  of  the  inde/inite  article. 

To  tiie  mere  English  scholar  the  term  o/rtiele  applied  to  the  words 
am,  and  the  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  When  we  have  traced 
it  to  articuhm  in  Latin,  and  ascertained  that  this  was  employed  to 
translate  SpSpoB— the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  grammarians  to  a 
word  nearly  equivalent  to  what  oar  grammarians  have  called  the  de- 
f/iiite  artiele,  and  learned  that  these  Latin  and  Greek  words  mean  n 
joint,  we  are  still  far  from  um-a veiling  the  mystery  which  hangs  abor.t 
tliis  strange  term.  Why  a  and  the  should  be  called  joint%  or  hinges, 
and  joints  or  hinges  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, remans  still  to  be  explained. 

The  application  of  this  name  to  the  Greek  determinative  0,  ^,  to, 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner :  Tlie  Greek  grammoriflnif 
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ori^nally  gave  tbeappellafion  «p3po  (jpints)  to  two  words  in  cozmection, 
which,  they  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  prepodiiia 
and  postpositwe  articles  or  joinU.  These  two  words  taken  together 
serve  indeed  as  joints  or  hinges  of  language,  and  have  been  named  by 
the  Greets  not  inappropriately.  One  of  those  is  the  word  above  men- 
tioned, the  pr^aitine  wtiele  6, 17,  ri,  which  alone  retains  this  name, 
though  it  has  no  claim  to  it,  save  what  it  obtained  through  its  alliance 
with  the  pos^osiHue.  This  latter  (the  postpositive  article)  is  what 
has  been  commonly  called  the  relative  proTMUn,  eqnivalent  to  our  who, 
v>hich  and  that.  To  this  the  name  joint  was  appropriately  ^ven. 
Some  modern  grammarians  (whom  ift  this  we  wilUngly  follow)  still 
call  it  by  a  nameof  nearly  the  same  import — the  CotyuncUve  Froaouv. 
We  may  readily  comprehend  the  reason  of  giving  the  name  joint  to 
the  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  determinative  equivalent 
to  THE,  if  wo  consider  attentively  the  Oompomid  Proposition  with 
Ai^eollve  Accessory  already  described  (§  111).  For  example:  Thk 
man  who  promUed  to  assist  11s  disappointed  our  hopes.  Here  the  word 
^olio  serves  as  a  joint  to  connect  the  adjective  accessory,  promised  to 
assist  us,  witli  the  word  man,  wMot  it  modifies  or  completes.  In  per- 
forming this  function  it  is  assisted  by  the  determinative  sign  the  used 
before  the  noun  modified. 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  article  and  conjunctive  pronoun  in 
Greek  served  to  render  the  reference  of  the  latter  with  its  accessory 
to  the  former  and  its  noon  more  striting.  The  article  and  relative  in 
that  language  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  are  of  the  same  fiimily, 
or  ratlier  varieties  of  the  same  word,  and  seem  to  have  been  used  indis- 
crimioately,  in  ancient  times,  as  conjunctive  pronouns.  'O  Siapanros 
5t,  The  man  who,  was  a  form  almost  like  WAieA  mia»  who,  or  The 
man  the.  If  this  kind  of  expression  were  now  admissible  with  us,  it 
would  evidently  serve  to  establish  the  closest  relation  between  the 
noun  m(Mi  and  the  accessory  introduced  by  who.  This  is  no  imaginary 
case,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  article  the  m  our  language.  The,  like 
the  Greek  article,  was  currently  used  both  as  article  and  relative  in 
the  Aaglo-Sason.  The  determinative  use,  we  suspect,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  in  another  place,  was  in  both  languages  the  ear- 
liest and  the  original  use  out  of  which  grew  the  relative  or  conjunc- 
tive use.  In  other  words,  we  suppose  all  relatives  to  be  detei-mina- 
tives  used  in  a  peculiar  mode.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  mode  of 
writipg  accessory  adjective  propositions  in  Anglo-Sason  was  to  iotro- 
dnce  the  accessory  by  the  word  the,  whilst  the  noun  modified  by  the 
accessory  was  preceded  by  tlie  proper  case  of  tiie  determinative  s^,  seo. 
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flimt^  wliicJi  seems  to  bo  the  same  word,  at  least  tlie  same  root  suL- 
jected  to  fleotion.  The  only  forms  whioh  are  exceptions  ai'e  de,  and 
seo.  All  the  otlier  forms  of  all  genders,  numbers  and  cases,  appear  to 
be  formed  from  the  root  inE. 

Thus  viewed  these  words  might  well  be  compared  to  a  double 
joint — 3  pry?odiwe  and  pos^odtive  article  to  connect  or  lock  the  word 
which  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed  with  the  clause  in 
whinh  the  latter  performed  some  prominent  function. 

In  many  cases  the  explanatory  proposition  and  postpositive  ar- 
ticle came  to  be  suppressed,  heoause  readily  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  by  the  drift  of  the  discourse.  In  such  cnses  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  considered  as  indicating  such  enppression — as  wai-ning 
ua  of  the  Ellipsus,  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  following  words  from 
the flrat  chapter  of  Genesis;  "God  said, Let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  tliat  it  was  good."  Here  the 
word  light  is  twice  used  without  any  determinative,  and  tlie  third 
time  with  one.  "  God  saw  the  light,"  that  is  the  Ught  which  has  leen. 
just  mentioned — the  light  vMch  he  had  called  into  existence.  Some  ac- 
cessory proposition  is  evidently  implied,  and  the  determinative  sign 
the  indicates  (to  all  iiho  understand  the  usage  of  our  language)  that 
the  light  referred  to  is  thp  same  that  has  been  already  mentioned. 

What  we  have  said  accounts  infBciently  for  the  ancient  Greek 
gi-ammarians  calling  this  detciminative  and  the  conjnnctiTe  pronoun 
taken  in  connection  irtielos  or  joints  But  it  can  scarcely  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  then  sUL^easoto  when  having  given  a  distinct 
name  to  the  form  of  the  dotwminatiie  which,  in  time,  oaine  to  be 
nsed  esclnstvely  to  perform  the  oonjanctive  Amotion,  they  gave  the 
name  of  joint  to  that  form  wh  oh  bo  longer  served  alone  as  a  joi'ni, 
but  only  occasionally  1  nt  its  i  d  to  the  jointing  or  conjunolive  word. 
Much  less  can  these  historical  facts  serve  as  a  just  excuse  for  conti- 
nuing to  call  the  det^rmiaative  the,  without  any  allusion  to  its  co- 
operation or  original  eonnection  with  the  conjunctive  prononn,  by 
this  inappropriate  and  (to  the  mere  English  scholar)  onintelligible  name ; 
less  still  can  they  justify  the  application  of  tliis  name  to  the  word  an 
and  its  equivalents  in  the  modern  languages.  Iliis  practice,  we  be- 
lieve, is  confined  at  present  to  onr  own  language.  The  grammars  cf 
most  modern  languages  recognise  onl3'  one  article.  Yet,  i^  as  ori- 
ginally, the  connection  with  the  conjunctive  prononn  were  recognised 
in  applying  the  name  article,  ah  might  set  up  an  eqnal  dtdm  with  thb 
to  the  appellation  of  prepositive  article.  In  tlie  assertions,  A  manwho 
dfways  does  to  others^  as  lie  wotild  wish  otJiera  to  do  to  Jiim,  is  a  good 
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dthea,  and,  Thh  man  leho  always,  &o.,  a  and  tub  in  coonection  ivitli 
tlia  conjunctive  wuo  perform  functions  of  a  tamilar  nature.  Bat  tlsis 
function  seems  to  tie  merely  to  indicate  a  lesser  (in  the  case  of  a)  or 
greater  (in  tlie  case  of  the)  degroe  of  determinateness,  or,  in  tte  lan- 
guage of  tlie  common  gi-ammars,  ia  point  out  tlie  word  to  whidithe 
conjmictive  refers  and  to  which  it  joints  the  accessory  proposition. 
But  THIS  and  that,  abt,  boos,  all,  in  fact  most  determinatives  per- 
form the  very  same  fanclJon. 

There  seems  not  a  shadow  of  apology  foi.'  considering  these  two 
little  words  as  forming  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  or  division  of  the 
signs  of  our  langnage,  and  then  entering  on  die  vain  search  for  some 
function  pertaining  exolnsively  to  theLu,  by  which  they  may  he  discri- 
minated from  all  other  classes  of  words.  Such  a  course  presents  strong 
temptation  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  In  finding  grounda  of  dis- 
tinction where  none  actually  exist,and,  thus,  to  pervert  as  well  as 
perples  the  grammar  of  the  language.  Irijudioioaa  olasaiflcation — the 
application,  especially,  of  distinctive  names  to  things  which  are  not 
in  fact  different  (in  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  regarded  in  classifying 
them),  naturally  leads  to  false  speculation.  It  is  not  a  sufBcient  apo- 
logy in  such  cases  to  allege  that  the  classiEcation  can  do  no  harm,  be- 
cause the  things  classified  remain  unci  angel  fay  tie  classiflcaUon, 
The  establishment  of  a  class  is  the  iLnj  1  i.d  asse  t  on  f  a  distinctive 
difierence — a  difference  worthy  too  of  the  attention,  of  an  inquirer. 
Where  such  difference  does  not  exist,  the  u  (.1  cat  on  that  it  exists  is 
an  eiTOr,  and  may,  like  other  errors,  w!  ch  n  U  emsplves  appear  tri- 
vial, lead  in  the  end  to  more  important  err  rs 

If  we  wish  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  aiti&les  have  been 
placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  parts  of  speech,  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation,  as  before,  to  the  Greek  gi-ammarians.  These  grammarians 
very  properly  placed  the  nouns  at  the  head  of  their  classification  of 
words,  and  finding  it  convenient  to  indicate  the  genders  of  these  nouns 
by  preflxing  the  article  which  accorded  with  them  in  gender,  they 
were  led  to  give  the  declension  of  the  article  o,  5,  ",  the  first  place 
in  their  treatises  on  language.  Tlie  article  is  still  used  in  oar  Greek 
le.^icons  to  indicate  the  genders  of  nouns,  instead  of  using,  as  wo  do  in 
Latin  dictionaries  and  those  of  the  modern  knguages,  abbreviations  for 
'm-imuline^frnidninB  and  neuter. 

The  most  intelligent  of  our  modern  grammarians  are  unanimous 
In  the  decision,  that  it  is  improper  to  consider  the  articles  a  distinct 
olass  of  words,  or  part  of  speech.  See  Dr.  Eohinson's  Translation  of 
Buttman's  Greek  Grammar,  pp.  130, 121,  note,  &c.,  &o. 

Tub  DETEi»nsATivE  As  oit  A.—Contraiy  to  wjiat  is  asserted,  oi 
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implied  id  most  of  our  gramiaai's,  the  ori^nal  form  of  this  word  is  an, 
and  a  is  a  conti-action.  It  is  not  strictly  corrtct  to  say  that  "  a  le- 
eomes  an  before  a  vowel  and  a  silent  A."  We  should  rather  aay  that 
an  becomes  a  before  a  syllable  beginning  ■witJi  a  consonantal  sound. 

A  is  employed  he/ore  words  commencing  witb  a  consonauta! 
Eoimd;  that  is,  1st,  before  all  words  commencing  with  the  sonnds  re- 
presented by  the  lettera  called  consonants,  in  tlie  written  language ; 
2d,  before  woi-ds  commencing  with  an  aspirated  7i,  as,  a  hand,  a  ham- 
mer; &c. ;  8d,  before  all  words  commencing  with  what  is  called  the 
long  sound  of  li — equivalent  to  the  aoand  given  to  tbe  combination  of 
the  semivowel  y  with  the  vowels  c«  in  tbe  word  you,  or  in  the  word 
youth,  as,  a  union,  a  university,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  before  m 
short,  or  purely  iiocal,  as  welt  as  before  the  other  vowels,  and  before 
silent  h,  an  is  employed;  as,  an  -unele,  an  animal,  an  7i<mT,  &e. 

An  Is  perhaps  the  weakest  of  the  determinative  adjectives — of  all 
tbe  determinatkea  the  least  determinative.* 

"When  used  with  a  aonii  it  indicates  that  a  single  individaal  of  the 
species,  of  which  tlie  nonn  is  a  general  sign,  is  intended  to  be  desig- 
nated. Thus  the  word  man  used  alone  means  the  whole  species,  or 
race  of  men,  as  in  tbe  words  of  tbe  poet,  "  T/ie  proper  study  of  man- 
hind  M  isAs."  But  A  mm.  indicates  a  single  individual  of  the  ra^e. 
The  a  preflsed  sliows,  1st,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  include  a  whole 
class ;  nor  3d,  a  nnmber  of  the  class,  but  a  single  individual  of  a  class, 
and  "  faither  it  saith  not."  What  particular  individual  is  meant  is  left 
wholly  undetermined. 

The  word  mi  with  its  oontrdet  form  a  descends  to  ns  from  the  Anglo- 
Saion  an,  or  ane,  the  word  expresMve  of  .unity  in  that  languagp,  and  from 
which  we  have,  with  a  little  vai'iation  of  eouod  and  orthograpliy,  oni-  mod- 
em sign  of  unity,  the  niiiaerftl  one.  Ane  or  ae  to  e\pi  ess  unity  is  a  form 
still  extant  in  the  Srottish  dialaot^  little  differing  in  ortliogmphy  and  pro- 
nunoiotion  from  the  AiigloSason  sign  of  unity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
modem  English  detenniniitive,  on  the  other.  Indeed,  an  more  nenily  re- 
BemblestheAnglo-Snson  nnmeral  in/orm  than  one,  whith  eoi responds  exact- 
ly  with  the  parent  word  in  sense. 

In  the  present  usage  of  our  language,  ak  and  osb  agree  in  this,  that 
both  imply  individuality.  But  they  differ  in  this,  Oiat  an  implies,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  an  individual  of  a  class  is  indicated,  as  dis- 

*  Hence  many  of  our  graromariflDS  have  been  led  to  commit  the  solecism 
of  classing  an  among  the  defiiiilives,  and  then  calling  it  the  iidffinite  w> 
Wcle— tiifl  ind'Jimte  definitive  ! 
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tiiiguislied  from  the  whole  class  of  which  tho  noua  ia  the  coramoa  ap- 
pellation ;  whercHE  one  implies  that  a  single  icdivitlnal  is  meant,  aa  clia- 
tingniehed  £rom  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  class.  The  force 
of  the  two  worfla  and  their  distinct  functions  can  he  most  olearlj  ex- 
hibited by  the  aid  of  examples.  For  this  purpose  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing qnestiona,  witli  suitable  answers :  Can  a  man  perform  tliat 
piece  of  teorJi  ?  Mi ;  but  a.  nonsB  can  perform  it.  Can  okb  man  per- 
forru  that  piece  of  work  f  No;  iwf  two  mbs  eati  perform  it?  Intlie 
firat  question  the  emphasis  ia  on  the  word  man,  in  tie  second  on  the 
determinaUve  word  one.  The  inquiry  in  the  first  case  is,  whether 
man  (»  human  being)  can  do  the  work ;  in  tlie  latter,  whether  om 
man  or  more  than  OTie  ai'e  necessary  to  perform  it. 

It  will  ba  saan  from  Uiia  that  the  emplojmeot  of  the  detecniinatiye  an 
(diffeiing  in  (oita  from  the  numi^ral  on;)  introduces  a  couvanient  dieduGtion 
in  om.'  language.  Ye^  in  languages  whicli  employ  the  numeral  for  both 
purposes,  no  peculiar  ineonyeaience  is  experienced,  since  a  variation  of  amphn- 
ma  ii  sufficient  (in  spoken  language)  k>  marie  the  discriminntion  of  meaniug 
For  example,  the  words  «n  homme  (in  Froncb),  by  laying  a  alight  sfl-ees  of 
voice  on  an,  imply  one  man  ;  without  this  stress,  and  giving  preponderant 
force  to  Jtomnte,  a  man. 

TVe  may  here  notice  a  use  of  the  word  omh  resembling  that  of  the  indefinK o 
(more  properly,  Jess  definite)  article,  in  such  espreeaons  as  "  (hie  Simon,  a 
tanner,"  "  One  Mnason  of  Cyprus,"  Ao.  Tliis  use,  ceiiiunly,  more  nearly  re- 
Bembles  that  of  theai'Uela  an,  tliau  the  common  useof  the  numoinL  It  may 
ba  doabt«d  whether  this  word  owe  is  not  the  iudetenuinate  piononu  described 
in  g  165:  2S.  It  strongly  indicates  ind^terminateiiess,  and  hence  is  oflen 
employed  oontem  rtuouely  to  inainuate  a  reproach  of  obsourity,  want  of  no- 
toriety and  Bodal  importance.  The  word  is,  we  believe,  in  thia  use  em- 
ployed only  with  tha  names  of  peimins.  Thus  used  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Greet  indefinite  pronoun  ra,  and  tha  Latin  quidam. 

The  word  am,y  is  of  kindred  meaning  as  well  as  of  kindred  origin 
with  (Hi.  It  is  formed  from  tJie  Anglo-Bason  numeral  ane  or  aen,  witli 
the  addition  of  the  aifix  ig,  and  was  originally  written  aenig.,  meaning  one 
like.  Thia  word  may  he  regarded  perhaps  as  more  loosely  determinative 
than  are.  Though  ori^nally  implying  unity,  it  is,  unlike  an,  often  em- 
ployed before  plural  nouns.  We  can  say  any  men,  as  well  ascaiyman. 
We  may  observe  the  distinction  between  an  or  a,  any  and  some  in  the 
following  examples:  Can  a  ioy  do  that?  JTo  ;  Tiut  a  man  cam. 
Can  ANY  loy  do  that  ?  jVo  ;  hut  some  Jsjfs  can.  Some  ia  commonly 
in  present  usage  employed  with  plnvals,  anciently  it  was  nsed  with 
norms  of  the  singular  fonn  with  the  force  of  tlio  Latin  aliqnh ;  ,if 
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"  Some  man  will  ssiy,"  &c.    We ,  ]iavo  examples  of  this  usage  in  the 
oomponnd  words  mmeiody,  something. 

All  three  words  an,  any,  some,  agi'ee  in  this  that  they  iodicate  Iho 
partition  of  the  class  of  objects  represented  hj  the  noana  to  wUich 
they  ai's  applied,  and  that  only  a  part  (in  the  case  of  an  only  an  indi- 
vidual) is  embraced  nnder  the  expression.  If  the  noun  is  acoom- 
panied  by  a  limiting  or  descriptive  complement,  they  indicate  that  only 
a  part  (an  individual  in  the  case  of  an)  of  the  olyecfcs  represented  by 
the  noun  so  limited  is  embraced ;  for  esample,  a  vme  mcm^  means  nn 
individual  of  iJie  class  indicafed  by  the  words  wise  man.  It  is  always 
implied  that  there  are  more  individuals  of  the  same  Wad  not  embraced 
by  the  expression. 

In  this  respect  an  and  tlie  otlier  determinatives  now  mention- 
ed are  markedly  different  from  thoie  which  ■we  aie  about  to  con- 
Before  passing  IVoin  an  or  a,  we  may  lemark  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion,  that  it  indicates  ludividaility  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  placed  before  plural  nouns  modified  by  numerals  Thus  we  say,  a 
doten  men,  oy  a  doeen  ;  a  thotimnd  men,  a  hundi  ed  men  ;  &c.  In  all 
Buoli  cases  the  woi-d  dozen,  or  hundred,  or  thousand  is  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing a  coUeetive  unit.  The  proof  is  at  hand.  "We  con  equally  say, 
one  dozen,  one  liundred,  one  thoviand,  &o. 

Thb  DeteemiH4tive  the. — This  word  is  used  before  both  singnlar 
and  plural  nouns  to  indicate  tliat  they  are  to  be  talten  in  a  strictly  de- 
tenninato  sense.  It  indicates  that  the  object  or  objects  represented 
by  the  noun,  as  limited  either  by  an  expressed  or  implied  modification, 
we  embraced  in  their  complete  totality.  Thus,  Vte  wkwi  q/'  integHty, 
indicates  the  class  man,  as  limited  by  the  words  o/  integHty,  in  its 
ooroplete  totality.  If  ive  make  any  assertion  about  the  Tomn  of  inU- 
grity,  it  ought  to  apply  to  every  individual  of  this  whole  clasi?.  The 
phrase,  a  man,  of  integrity,  agi'eeably  to  what  we  have  said  in  consi- 
dering an,  implies  the  partition  of  tlie  class,  and  that  only  an  indivi- 
dual is  embraced  in  tlie  expi-ession.  There  ai-e  numerous  instances  in 
which  these  two  forma  of  expression  may  be  employed  indifferently 
in  expressing  the  same  truth.  Tims,  A  man  of  inUgrity  would  not  do 
sueh  an  action  ;  atid,  Ttib  man  of  integrity  woaM  not  do  such  an  ac- 
tion. Tliese  two  assertions  are  nearly  equivalent,  for,  if  an  individual 
of  integrity  fallen  at  random  would  not  do  a  certain  action,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  infer  that  the  whole  class  (included  nnder  the  expression,  the 
man  of  integrity)  would  not  do  it.  But  tiiis  is  not  explicitly  declared 
iathe  assertion.  Something  is  left  for  Ihe  exercise  of  the  lioarer'i' 
judgment — something  to  be  inferred. 
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That  the  two  expressions  aie Dot  iii  thetn-i-hes  (without  tlio  asMst- 
aace  of  ittference)  esactly  eqaivaleot  may  be  readily  disoovei-ed  by 
attending  to  *w»*iar/on/M  of  eipiession  m  which  the  suijeet  matUr 
la  differeot.  For  example,  A  man  whom  we  fato  ■yesterday  came  to 
my  hoii^e  this  momiitff,  and  Tsc  man  ^ehom  we  saw  yesterday  came,  &c. 
Id  the  flret  of  these  forma  it  is  indicated,  tliat  the  man  whom  ive  saw 
joaterday  is  only  one  of  a  class — an  indefinite  individual  of  a,  number 
whom  we  saw ;  but,  in  the  latter  foi-m,  a  definite  man,  abont  whom 
wo  have  an  understanding — whom  we  both  know,  aa  the  man  whom 
we  saw  yesterday,  is  indicated. 

We  must,  if  we  wish  to  nnderstand  this  subject,  guard  eai'efnliy 
against  confounding  the  function  peiformed  by  the  determinatiTea 
with  the  fanotioa  performed  by  the  more  intimate  limiting  words. 
We  believe  that  the  determinative  the  is  never  employed  in  oar  lan- 
guage esoept  with  a  noun  that  is  otherwise  limited  either  expressly  or 
by  implication.  The  determinative  the  indicates  the  fact  of  such  li- 
mitation, the  mutual  I'eoognition  of  euoh  limitation  by  the  spef^er  and 
the  party  addressed,  and  further  that  tlie  object  or  class  of  ohjeota  re- 
presented by  the  noun  so  limited  ia  embraced  in  its  totality  by  the  ex- 
pression. When  some  gi'ammwiins  saj  that  the  artide  th^  "  limife  a 
noun  and  shows  how  far  its  signification  extends,'  they  seem  to  eon- 
found  together  the  function  performed  liy  the  deteiin  native  and  tiie 
functions  performed  by  the  more  intimate  m  edifications,  expressed  or 
implied,  which  together  with  the  noun  taken  aa  a  whole  compotind 
conception  eome  within  the  deteiinmative  inflaenoe  of  the  article.  It 
is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that  the  aiticle  is  placed  before  a  noun 
becanse  it  is  already  limited,  than  to  say  that  it  is  placed  before  the 
noun  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  it.  It  rather  refers  to  a  liraitation 
expressed  or  implied  than  expresses  one  itself,  and  it  thus  exei'cises  a 
force  similar  to  that  of  the  relative  prononns.  In  fa«t  the  closest  re- 
lation Jn  origin  and  function  exists  in  most  languages  between  deter- 
minatives and  relatives.  In  some  cases  the  same  word,  like  our  that, 
performs  both  functions. 

We  reiterate,  at  the  hazard  of  being  chai'ged  with  repetition,  that 
the  noun,  wliioh  is  the  name  of  a  class,  is  first  limited  by  what  we 
have  called  its  more  intimate  modifioaljons  (descriptive  a^ectives,  go- 
n  t  dc.),  expressed  or  understood  and  coming,  aa  is  taken  for 
g  a  t  d  within  the  cognizance  of  the  party  addressed;  thns  generally 
f  ng  a  suhclaaa  by  means  of  the  limitations,  which  subelflss,  it  ia 
furtl  ndicated  by  the  article,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  totality.  A  sub- 
das  we  ay,  is  generally  formed,  bnt  sometimes  tlie  determinate  ex- 
p  ess  0       mbraces  only  an  individual  object  limited  as  above   de- 
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Boribed ;  tliat  ia,  the  limitation  itself  implies  individuality ;  for  example, 
the  iey  of  my  deals,  the  virtite  of  temperanee,  the  sun,  tlie  earth.  Hera 
the  expressed  or  implied  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  the  earth)  mo- 
diflcation  limits  the  noun  to  an  individual  ohjeot. 

Tor  the  purposes  above  described,  the  determinative  the  is  em- 
ployed before  nonns  limited  hy  most  of  tlie  forma  of  modifioation  ol 
which  they  are  susceptible — before  nouns  modified  by  a  tieacriptive 
adjective,  by  a  genitive  case  complement,  by  noun  and  preposition 
ftomplement,  by  an  infinitive,  and  by  an  ae^ective  accessory  proposi- 
tion. All  common  nouns — nones  uniyevsally  employed  as  names  of 
classes,  wliether  always  reokoned  and  used  as  ctmtncv.  or  not— if 
restrict-ed  by  the  complements  eunmerated,  ■when  of  tie  singular  form 
take  either  an  or  the,  except  tiey  are  preceded  by  some  other  deter- 
minative. Plural  forais  stand  without  a  determinative,  when  the  sin- 
gular fonn  ■wonld  take  an.  Whether  a  singular  noun  modified  as 
above  shall  take  an  or  tTie,  and  whether  a  plural  noun  shall  take  the, 
or  stand  without  a  determinative,  is  to  he  decided  by  reference  to  what 
we  have  already  said. 

We  have  bad  occasion  to  notice  that  adjectives  employed  snbstan- 
tively  ai'e  always  preceded  by  the  determinative  the.  Such  forms  of 
expression  aa  the  wise,  ike  firtuous^  &c.,  are  equivalent  to  the  noun 
Titen  or  the  nonn  persons  restricted  by  the  adjectives  wise,  virPuous,  &c. 
Hence  they  come  within  the  class  of  limited  nouns  mentioned  above, 
namely  those  limited  by  a  descriptive  adjective ;  and  because  in  such 
espressions  a  whole  class  in  its  totality  is  indicated,  the  determinative 
employed  is  always  ine,  never  an. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  when  a  noun  is  restricted  by  a  genitive 
cose,  tiie  determinative  is  used  only  before  the  genitive  noun,  oi',  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  before  the  whole  oxpi-ession,  in- 
cluding the  modification ;  for  example,  the  Queen^s  palace,  the  Fresi- 
dffat's  house.  If  we  substitute  for  these  the  Koniian  forms  of  expres- 
sion with  a  noun  and  preposition  instead  of  the  genitive,  the  determi- 
native ia  expressed  before  boUi  nouns,  because  both  are  in  fact  deter- 
rainately  used.  Thus,  the  palace  of  the  Queen,  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 'Hsrepalace  and  lumse  are  limited  es^essly  by  the  accompany- 
ing complements,  and-  Queen  and  President  by  implication  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  now  described. 

It  must  be  remembei'cd  that  nouns  a  e  ot^en  employed  determi- 
nately  without  being  accompanied  by  any  ea^regsed  limitation  or  re- 
Ftriction.  Such  nouns  equally  with  those  which  are  expressly  limited 
take  before  them  the  determinative  the.  Hence  we  employ  the  before 
the  nameri  of  objects  of  eminence,  and  of  objects  which  stand  aloiio, 
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the  oalj  iadividuala  of  tlieir  kind  in  which,  -n-e  are  interested  ; 
as,  the  President,  tlt3  King,  the  Queeri,  the  Sun,  Hie  Moon,  the 
Barth,  &o.  Some  limiting  complement  may  J.ere  bo  regarded  aa  sup- 
pressed, because  it  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  party 
addressed.  This  complement  may  be  any  one  of  those  above  enu- 
merated. Sometimes  seveiul  different  complements  may  equally  serve 
the  purpose.  In  such  eases  the  noun  is  not  less  deterrninato,  hecause 
one  or  more  determinative  or  limiting  oirourastancea  are  so  well  un- 
derstood by  speaker  and  hearer  mutually,  tliat  it  is  unnecessary  to  es- 
press  them  in  tlie  form  of  an  accessory  proposition,  or  by  any  otlier 
form  of  complement.  "We  employ  the  tieterminative  also  in  such  es- 
pressions  ss,  the  sciences,  the  mathematics,  and  before  the  names  oi 
many  important  mechanical  inventions,  as  the  prees,  the  steam  engine, 
the  lever,  the  wedge,  &c.,  because  all  these  names  are  employed  de- 
terminately.  Por  similar  reaaons  we  use  the  determinative  before  tha 
BJngnlar  class  names  of  animals  when  we  intend  to  designate  the  spe- 
cies in  its  totality ;  for  example,  the  hone,  the  dog,  tJie  ox,  the  lion,  &o., 
meaning  the  whole  kind.  The  horse  is  a  no&k  and  iis0il  animal ; 
the  dog  is  faithful  to  Si's  maitev,  &o. 

A  noun  often  becomes  determinate  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  al- 
ready employed  by  the  speaker  with  reference  to  some  individual  per- 
son or  thing.  Ilence  when  a  noun  under  these  circumstances  is 
repeated,  the  determinative  is  used.  Ilere  it  indicates  that  the  noun 
which  it  precedes  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  same  ohjeot  already 
mentioned,  and  by  this  circumstance  rendered  determinate  to  the 
hearer.  For  example,  "Two  men  went  up  into  tlie  temple  to  pray; 
the  one  a  Phaiisee,  and  the  other  a  publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed,"  &c.  "  And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,"  &,o.  Here  we  have  firat  "  a  Fha/risee," 
and  "  a  pelican  " — individuals  of  certain  classes,  bnt  no  fei'ther  deter- 
minate, Next  we  have  "  the  I'haHsee,"  and  "  the  publican,'^'  because 
now  determinate  individuals — the  same  already  introduced  to  the 
hearer's  notice,  who  went  up  to  the  t«mple  to  pray.  As  John  was 
taking  a  walk  in  the  park  a  hoy  came  up  to  him  and  entered  into  con- 
vei-sation  with  him.  They  soon  after  passed  near  a  number  of  boys, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  raise  a  kite.  As  they  were  passing  the  hoy 
exclaimed,  &c  Here  the  ioy  refers  tiie  hearer  to  the  boy  who  joined 
John  in  the  walk.  If  we  substitute  a  for  the,  the  reference  will  be  to 
Bome  other  boy — an  indeterminate  individual  of  the  gronp-engaged  in 
raising  the  kite. 

Nouns  modified  by  a  noun  in  apposition  never,  we  think,  take  the 
determinative  the,  at  least,  in  consequence  of  this  species  of  modiflca' 
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tioa.  TIw  iioiiJi  iilaced  in  Qp^ositior,  on  tlie  cinti-ary,  very  generally 
takes  the  determinative.  The  nonDs  which  mcst  commonly  take  aftei' 
thorn  a  noun  in  apposition  are  proper  names;  for  esampie;  Flato,  the 
pMloaopJier;  Cicero,  the  orator.  In  such  forms  of  expression  the  noun 
in  apposition  is  always  preceded  by  the  determinative.  When  the 
nonn  appended  or  appomd  is  a  personal  or  official  title,  no  determinative 
is  employed ;  for  example :  George  Washington,  Pbebident  of  tM 
United  Slates,  CoMMAHnEB  m  ehi^,  &a.  Victoria,  Qdbes  o/  Great 
Britain,  &a.  When  the  nonn  expressing  an  official  title  is  placed  be- 
fore the  proper  name,  the  article  is  also  generally  omitted ;  as,  Genial 
Washington,  PreaUent  Adanw,  Queen,  Victoria,  &o.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whethep  these  are  properly  examples  of  apposition.  The 
words  appended  have  by  general  usage  become  part  of  the  appellation 
of  the  individoals  to  whom  they  are  applied,  as  much  so  almost  aa  a 
oognonien  in  the  case  of  private  individuals.  To  the  following  forma 
of  expression,  apparently  little  differing  from  the  last  mentioned,  we 
cuetomai'ily  prefix:  the  article.  The  emperor  OonMantine,  The  emperor 
Trajan,  &o.  The  frigate  Constitution.  .The  ship  Albion.,  The 
steamer  Europa,  &c.  Here  frigate,  skip,  steamer,  seem  to  partake 
mors  of  the  nature  of  apposition,  nlthongh,  contrary  to  the  most  usual 
arrangement  of  the  nonn  in  apposition,  theyare  placed  before  tlie 
nonn  which  they  serve  to  complete. 

When  a  noun  in  apposition  complement  is  appended  to  an  abstract 
nonn,  the  usage  is  the  same  aa  when  it  is  appended  to  a  proper  name. 
The  noun  that  is  completed  takes  no  determinative,  at  least  none  on  ac- 
count of  the  complement,  and  the  complement,  if  of  the  singular  form, 
takes  dther  the  delsrminative  an,  or  the  ;  and  if  of  the  plural  form  it 
either  takes  the  or  takes  no  determinative,  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  determinately  used.  Example :  Jvstiee,  a  mrPae  inii^ermable  to 
the  stahility  of  em-y  form  of  government,  should  he  sirmiunisly  inml- 
cated  and  aervpuhusly  praeUsecL  Sy  all  true  patriots.  Justice,  the  vir- 
tue most  indhpenadbh  to  tkestahUity  qf  every  form  of  government,  ifeo. 
Examples  of  a  nonn  of  the  plural  form  naed  in  apposition.  Justice 
and  humanity,  the  m/rtues  moat  indispensable,  i&c.  Juatiee  and  human- 
ity, mrtues  mhieh  highly  promote  the  welfare  of  states,  ifec. 

With  common  or  genei-al  nonna  (as  distinct  from  abstract  nonns  and 
proper  names)  we  still  more  rarely  employ  the  tioMmin  apposition  com- 
plement, and  when  we  do,  the  naage,  so  far  as  we  ai'C  awai-e,  is  the  same 
inregard  of  the  determinatives.  'KsB,m'ph:Man,theonly<enimalendov>ed 
mth  reason,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  animal  endowed  with  speech. 

A  noun  modified  by  an  ^plicaHee  or  epitMtie  accessory  proposition 
never  takes  the  determinative  in  conseqnence  of  this  complement. 
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This  fact  has  ali-eady  come  under  ouf  notice  (g  llSj.  There  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  nonn  in  apposition  and  the  epithetie  modification, 
as  we  have  ah-eadj  shown  that  tliero  is  au  analogy  between  the  ktter 
and  the  adjective  employed  as  a  mere  e^thet.  These  modifications  do 
not,  as  we  have  already  eaid,  limit  or  restrict  the  nonn,  or  render  it 
more  determinate.  They  are  not,  in  Act,  a  necessary  or  essential  part 
»f  the  proposition  in  which  they  are  inserted,  bnt  sometliing  super- 
added for  illustration,  or,  sometimes,  merely  for  ornament. 

The  noun  in  apposition  may  be  expanded  into  an  explicative  acces- 
sory ;  Cicero,  tlte  great  crratm;  leaa  both  a  Uatemnan  and  pMloio- 
pher,  may  be  expressed  more  fully,  thus,  Cicero,  leko  v>m  a  great  ora- 
tor, was  hoth  a  atatesrrtaa,  &o.  The  noun  in  apposition  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  explicative  aooessorj. 

The  same  kind  of  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  restrictive 
accessory  and  the  other  complements  which  restrict  or  limit  nouns ; 
namely,  the  genitive  case  complement,  noim  in,  apposition,  and  limit- 
ing descriptive  adjectit  e  complement.  These  ktter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nonn  in  apposition,  seem  to  he  only  more  cWpendious  metliods  of 
expressing  what  is  more  formally  expressed  by  the  restrictive  adjective 
accessoiy.  For  example :  The  mansion  lokich,  ielonga  to  Ith  father,  is 
more  compendionsly  expressed  by  the  words,  Tlie  mansicti  of  Ma 
father ;  more  compendiously  still  by  thewoi-ds,  JSw^iS^'s! 
and  perhaps  yet  more  compactly  by  the  words,  Mia  paternal  m 

The  detenninative  th^,  as  we  have  seen,  is  prefixed  only  to  nouns 
which  are  employed  in  a  Jiniited  or  determinate  sense ;  but  we  must 
not  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  prefixed  to  all  nonns  which  are  so 
employed.  On  the  contrary,  nouns  are  often,  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  which  they  designate,  so  clearly  and  so  invariably  determinate, 
that  they  need  no  indication  of  determinateness.  To  nouns  of  this  kind 
we  do  not  generally  prefix  determinatives  in  onr  language. 

1.  Of  this  ckss  of  nouns  are  proper  names,  which,  being  appropri- 
ated to  individuals,  admit  of  no  further  determination  or  restriction. 
Wo  might  connect  with  tiiese  the  personal  pronouns,  especially  of  the 
Bret  and  second  person.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  and  the 
relative  or  conjunctive  pronouns  may  themselves  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  determinatives,  or  as  involving  the /orce,  if  not  sometimes  the  form 
of  a  determinative  woid. 

3.  Common  nouns,  when  employed  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
sigaiflcDtion,  are  completely  determinate,  and  in  English  generally 
take  no  article;  as,  for  example,  Man  u  mortal;  Tea  is  hroitghl 
fima  China;  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  United,  States;  &o.  We 
have  already  noticed  what  appears  an  exception  to  this  usage,  in 
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the  case  of  the  names  of  animals,  as,  the  horse,  the  ox,  &o.  In  tteso 
last  examples  poaaiWy  aniinal  or  some  siioh  word  is  implied,  whieli  is 
rendered  determinate  by  the  name  of  the  species,  and  so  takes  the 
article. 

3.  Absti'aot  nouns,  when  employed  in  tiie  whole  extent  of  their 
signification,  are  not  in  onr  language  accompanied  by  the  determinative 
tt^/ for  example:  Virtue  is  imwoj-tal;  Viee  always,  sooner  or  later, 
produces  misery ;  &o.  But,  ■when,  we  employ  abstract  aonns  in  a 
limited  MUse,  or,  in  other  words,  I'estricfed  by  complements,  especially 
by  the  noun  and  preposition,  or  the  adjectiye  accessory,  we  prefix  the 
determiaative  sign ;  as,  for  example.  The  mrbae  of  temperance ;  The 
faith  which  ofmreomes  the  world  ;  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,"  &c, 

4.  The  detei-mi native  the  is,  of  course,  seldom  used  when  any  othef 
determinative  is  prefixed  to  a  noun.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to 
employ  it  in  company  with  an  ov  a,  which  are  used  for  the  express 
purpose  of  indicating  a  different  and  wealcer  d^ree  of  determinateness, 
or  with  this  and  that,  which  are  more  emphatic  determinatives  tlian 
itself.  Tlie  article  die  is  never  in  our  language  employed  in  company 
with  possessive  pronouns,  whether  placed  before  the  nonns  which 
they  modify,  or  employed  separately  froin  the  nonn  to  which  they 
i-efer.  TVe  can  neither  say.  The  wy  hooh,  nor  tiiat  book  is  The  wiiw. 
(For  the  usage  of  other  languages  in  such  cases  see  the  remarks  in  the 
next  note.)  Again  the  article  t/ie  is  not  employed,  when  such  words 
as  any,  many,  cmry,  sueh,  &o.,  are  placed  before  nouns. 

On  the  contrary,  the  determinative  the  is  employed  before  tiie  de 
terminative  same,  and  after  the  determinative  all,  and  sometimds  after 
l}oth  ;  as,  for  example,  The  same  man  ;  All  the  world  ;  All  the  men  in 
thehtmse;  ''Both  the  men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is,  shall 
stand  before  the  Lord." 

The  determinative  ike  s  also  frequently  prefixed  to  words  limited 
by  a  numeral;  as,  The  two  men.  This  means  two  definite  men  about 
whom  the  speaker  and  hearer  have  a  mutual  understanding ;  whereas 
the  words  two  men  imply  any  two  men  indeterminate  except  as  to 
number. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  determinative  the  affects  very  mate- 
rially the  sense  of  some  words  in  our  language.  Tor  example,  what  a 
difference  between  the  meanings  conveyed  by  the  expressions,  Earth 
and  Tlie  earth;  Faith  and  The  Faith;  Thou  art  man.  Thou  art  a 
man,  and  Thou  art  the  man  f 

The  same  reniarl;  applies  to  the  determinative  an  or  a.    For  ex 
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ampler  Few  mi&,  A  few ;  Little  and  A  little,  -d/ew)  implies  a  positive, 
though  small  number ;  A  little,  a  positive,  thoogh  small  qnantity ;  liut 
Fea  and  Little  vei'ge  towards  the  very  borders  of  absolute  negation  of 
number  and  quantity  respectively. 

"  Ah  I  little  tliink  the  gay  licentious  proud," 
This  almost  amounts  to  saying,  that  they  do  not  tliink  at  all. 

HoTE. — In  those  IdDguoges  whiob  have  a  detei'minative  adjective  equiva- 
lent to  our  determinative  the,  gveat  diveraty  prevails  us  to  the  exf«at  of  ite 
application.  In  Englisb,  it  ia  generally  omitted,  whenever  tJie  noun  is  of 
itselC  determju^«  withont  any  complement;  as  in  the  ease  of  proper 
names,  and  of  abstmet  nouns  used  in  the  'vrhole  extent  of  their  dgnification. 
In  the  Greek  langnage,  on  the  oonti'ary,  the  article  is  often  employed  with 
proper  names,  with  abstract  nonna  employed  in  the  whole  extent  of  then- 
wgnifieatioD,  especially  when  subjects  of  propositions,  and  even  with  the  in- 
finitives of  verbs.  By  prefixing  the  different  forms  of  Hie  arljde  (which  has 
case  terminatJODB  like  nouns  and  adjectives),  the  Greeks  ai'e  enabled  to  use 
'heir  infinitives  in  all  the  various  cnsea  which  belong  to  other  nouns  in  their 
language.  Hence  t^ie  infinitive  with  them  performs  functions  which  in 
otlier  languages  it  cannot  conveniently  perform.  In  Ijitin  and  Englisli,  and 
most  other  languages,  infinitives  Me  rarely  employed  escept  na  subjects  of 
propoaliona  and  oomplementa  of  other  verbs — in  other  words,  only  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  (or  objective)  cases.  (We  have  noticed  some  coses 
iu  which  the  infinitive  ia  used  in  English  with  the  force  of  a  dative  or  of  a 
noun  and  prepo^tioa — the  infinitive  of  purpose,  for  esample,)  In  Greek, 
by  tlie  help  of  the  case  forms  of  the  article,  infinitives  ore  employed  to  per- 
form the  fnncliona  of  genitive  and  dative  (as  well  as  nominatiTB  and  accu- 
sative cases)  fimctions  in  latin  generally  performed  by  the  gerund,  and  in 
English  also  by  the  geraud  or  verbal  in  inq. 

In  French  and  many  other  modern  languages  the  article  ia  pi'efixed  to 
common  nouns  taken  in  their  general  or  most  extensive  sense,  as  Vhomme  eit 
faible,  man  ia  weak;  to  tlie  names  of  eomitries,  as  la^ance,  France;  to 
abstract  nouns  employed  iu  the  whole  extent  of  their  signification,  as  la 
vertu  ea  aimable,  virtue  i»  amiable;  and  to  possessive  pronouns,  when  em- 
ployed separately  fmm  the  noons  to  which  they  refer,  as  la  mien,  le  nitre, 
Aft,  (in  which  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  suppresseil  noim.) 
In  Italian,  the  aitiole  is  employed  even  with  the  possessive  pronouns  pre- 
fixed to  nouns,  il  mio  tibro,  my  booh,  literally,  tie  my  book. 

The  omission  of  the  article  in  English,  and  the  employment  of  the  article 
in  other  lauguages,  does  not  render  the  noun  in  the  one  case  less,  or  in  the 
other  case  more  determinate.  Tlie  article  adds  nothing  to  the  definiteness 
of  the  expression.  The  French,  Ac,  prefix  if,  because  the  noon  is  definitely 
used;  we  omit  i^  because  the  noun  is  in  its  nature  in  vanjibly  definite.  T!m 
Dse  and  omisMon  is  an  idiomatio  i)eculi«i.ty  of  the  respective  languages 
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The  I'CQiarl!,  tlint  the  ai-tiele  adds  nothing  to  the  definitenees  of  the  es- 
pre^on,  is  ap|>ai'ently  applicable,  when  it  ia  pi'efixed  in  om*  own  and  in 
other  langn^es,  tu  tlie  names  of  livei's,  mounbmis.  &c.,  as,  ike  Hudson,  tlit 
Thames,  the  Tiber,  the  Seine;  the  Alpi,  llie  PyrCTites,  the  Alleghaniee,  &P. 
Bat  these  forms  of  expression  seem  to  bavc  aiieen  from  the  suppi'cssiou  of 
tho  words  ricer,  and  mimnlaint  respectively.  The  full  expression  would  be, 
Ihe  river  Siideon ;  the  J'yreiteea  movnlaiiit,  &c.  Here  the  determinative  is 
ftppropcintely  joined  with  tlie  cmiaium  nouna,  "river"  and  "mountaine," 
because  they  we  used  determinately,  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  Ihe 
words  Jladion  and  Fffreaeet. 

Perhaps,  the  use  of  the  determinative  with  other  proper  names ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  names  of  eouiiti'ies,  or  even  its  use  with  the  proper  names  of 
individual  persona  in  the  Oreek  langui^c,  might  be  accounted  for  in  a  eimi- 
Jar  way.  'O  SttrnpSii',  the  Xenophon,  nuiy  have  arisen  from  an  abbreviation 
of  'O  iuiiip  Eeyarpuf,  the  man  Xenophon.  In  support  of  thia  explanation  it 
might  be  alleged  that  the  Greelia  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  word 
'Avip,  and  its  plural  form  'Artpfs,  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  the  modems 
i-odundaot;  as  in  the  phrases  'ArSpti  arpoTiSriu,  soldiera;  literally  msjt 
soldiers  ;  'Aj'Spfs,  iSfAJjol  «ii  raripc!,  brethren  and  fatheri ;  literally  men 
brethren  and  {men)  fatlters.     (See  §  146.     Note,  p.  469.) 

When  several  nonna  ftre  connected  in  the  same  coBstrnction,  the 
dftermlDatiye  is  often,  in  English,  suppressed  before  a]!  bnt  the  first 
noun;  as,  for  example,  The  men,  women  and  children  vAom  Tie  met 
gtxsed  upon  Mia  with  trander;  instead  of  The  men,  ihe  tsomen  and  the 
child/ren,  &«.  (The  same  remark  applies  to  the  determinative  aw.) 
When  emphasis  is  intended,  the  determinative  is  repeated;  and  when 
special  discrimination  is  required  it  must  be  repeated  before  ea«h 
noun ;  for  example,  "  Oincinnatus,  the  dictator,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  marohed  against  the  jEqui."  If,  in  this  sentence,  the  determi- 
native were  omitted  before  "  master  of  the  hoi-se,"  it  wonld,  to  a  per- 
son guided  by  the  mere  form  of  the  espresaon  witbcnt  other  know- 
ledge of  tho  fact,  appear  that  the  appellations  "  dictator  "  and  "  master 
of  the  horse  "  were  both  intended  to  apply  to  Ciocinnatus,  whereas 
the  master  of  the  hoi-se  was  a  distinct  person.  The  article  before  an 
adjective  employed  subsfantively  should  never  be  sappressed.  It 
would  be  improper  to  say,  the  icise  and  good,  for  the  wise,  and  the 
good,  if  we  intend  to  indicate  two  distinct  classes  of  men.  If  we  mean 
one  class  of  men  possessed  of  the  two  qualities  expressed  by  wise  and 
good,  only  one  article  should  be  employed,  since  only  one  noun  is  sup- 
pressed. The  article  is  often  improperly  suppressed  by  careless  wri- 
•ei's,  BO  as  to  injure  sometimes  the  perspicuity  and  sometimes  the 
force  of  discourse.     In  French  and  some  other  modern  languages,  tlio 
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determinative  ia  repeated  before  eaph  individual  noua  fai-  more  gene- 
rally than  ia  English.  This  practice'  oondnoos  to  render  the  lan^nage 
lioth  more  clear  and  more  forcible.  The  repetition  of  the  article 
would  in  some  ca-ses  appear  stiff  ia  onr  language.  It  ia  better,  how- 
ever to  repeat  it  unnecessai'ilj,  than  to  omit  it  where  its  preseaco  is 
requisite  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

Tflia  AND  That. — We  have  already  observed  one  marked  peon- 
iiarity  of  those  two  determinatives,  viz;  that,  unlike  oar  other  ac^ec- 
tives,  they  both  possess  a  plural  form.  (See  %  9i.  note  p.  300) 

These  words  are  much  more  determinate  (that  is,  used  with  nouns 
much  mors  determinately  employed)  than  the  (so  cdled)  definite  ar- 
ticle the.  Their  primary  use  ia  to  accompany  nouns  intended  to  de- 
aignate  objects  present  to  the  view  of  the  speaker,  and  determined  by 
some  look  or  gesture,  or  intimation  borrowed  from  the  signs  of  ratural 
language,  to  which  natural  sign  they  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
Hence  they  have  been  called  demomiratives  by  the  gi-ammarians,  be- 
cause, as  they  allege,  tliey  point  out  {Aemonatraie)  the  particular  nb- 
jects  designated. 

TJtia  is  prefixed  to  nouns  representing  objects  relatively  neai'  to 
the  speaker,  ikat  to  objects  more  remote,  the  differs  from  tliese  words 
in  being,  though  less  determinative,  of  far  more  general  application. 
It  is  employed  in  spealdug  of  objects  absent,  as  well  as  present,  and 
indicates  a  limitation  given  to  its  noun  by  artiflciu\  or  articulate  la)h- 
guage,  without  the  aid  of  natural  signs.  In  these  respects  it  diffora 
from  thk  and  (hat.  Another  difference  worthy  of  observation  ia 
that  we  often  employ  tkia  and  that  aubstantively,  suppressing  the 
noun  which  they  designate,  but  we  never  60  employ  either  of  the  de- 
terminatives the  or  an. 

A  secondary  use  of  the  determinatives  tliU  and  that  is  to  indicate 
in  written  discourse,  and,  soinetinses,  in  formal  addresses — this,  some- 
thing proximate  ia  the  order  of  the  discourse,  tliat,  something  rela- 
tively more  remote, 

"  Some  place  the  blias  in  notion,  some  in  ease ; 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these." — Pope. 
"  The  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arose — 

These  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  those." — Idem. 
Here  relative  proximity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  serves  the 
eame  purpose  of  rendering  the  reference  determinate,  as  proximity  in 
place  doea  in  the  case  of  the  apeaker,  who  has  the  objects  to  which  he 
refers  under  his  eye,  and  employs  a  natural  gesture  to  assist  artificial 
.anguage  in  fixing  on  them  tbo  attention  of  the  hearer,     TIjo  deter. 
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miuative  worfs  former  ai.d  lattfi-  ars  more  frequently  useil  foi"  this 
purpose,  and  perform  this  function  generally  in  a  more  natural  aiiil 
graceful  Tuanner— with  much  lesB  stiffness  and  formality  than  this  and 

With  this  and  that  may  be  classed  yonder  and  yon.  These  words, 
though  at  present  in  less  comraoa  use,  have  been  employed  by  many 
of  our  best  authors.  They  are  used  to  designate  objects  iu  sight  but  dis- 
tant from  the  spealter.  Es.  "  Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  aJieys  green." 
— Milton.    "  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower." — Gray. 

KoTE. — We  have  had  occasion  to  epcak  elsewhere  of  the  several  functions 
pei'formeJ  by  that  as  a  conjnnclive  pronouu  and  as  a  conjunotiou.  We  may 
here  dcclai'c  unreservedly  our  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
that  THAT  in  aU  these  diverse  fuuetions,  is  one  and  the  same  word ;  and  that, 
in  all  the  uses  which  it  aerves,it  stjll  retains  its  original  force,  namely,  lliat  of 
a  defei'minative  adjective.  We  believe  that  all  its  functions  may  be  traced 
to  its  original  detenninative  function. 

The  and  thai  with  then,  there,  tluta  ore  all  forma,  as  we  believe  of  one 
original  wol'd.  Thence  and  thither  ore  derivatives  fi'om  thcae,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  th&ii  {Ang.-Sas.  Ihu)  and  thee  (Ang.-Sox.  ;7ie)  are  of  the  aania 
family.  Wo  exhibit  the  doclenaion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  article,  aud  mark 
the  woi'ds  by  ifalios,  which  have  been  rBtainad  in  modem  English. 

SiEgular.  Plural. 

AU  Qendeis. 

Tint,  The. 

Tharfl,  0/  ih^. 

Tham,        Sb  the. 

Tlia,  T!te. 

Se  is  most  likely  only  a  corruption  of  the  sound  of  the,  and  seo  of  Iheo. 
From  thaet  we  have  our  English  that;  from  Uie  dative  thaere  our  adverb 
there,  as  esplnined  elsewhere ;  and  from  the  nocuscljve  flione,  ihaene,  Ihaenne 
or  Ihartm  we  have  then  and  than,  written  in  Anglo-Sason  i/wniw  or  thaenne. 
Okdeg  of  AERANaBMENT  OF  THK  Dbteemihativks. — We  hflve  al- 
ready observed  elsewhere  that,  when  nouns  are  preceded  botli  by 
deseriptite  and  determinative  ftdjeotives,  the  determinatives  take  the 
pi-eoedence  because  they  affect  the  noun  as  limited  or  restricted  by  t^.e 
descriptive  adjectives.  Examples :  maiiy  mae  men;  all  degi-adaig 
ttices  ;  your  Maeh  horse  ;  two  important  truths  ;  a  beautiful  land- 
toape;  the  setting  min, ;  &o.  Ji^es  many,  all,  your,  (wo,  a,  and  (Se,  being 
detei-minatives,  and  embracing  within  their  influence  the  nonns  together 
with  their  more  intimate  modifications  (or,  in  other  words,  the  nonna 
9s  already  modified  by  the  descriptive  adjectives),  naturally  take  the 


Mm. 

Fein. 

Neut. 

Se, 

Seo, 

Thaet 

Thac^ 

Thaere, 

Tliacs. 

Tham, 

Thaei-e, 

Tham. 

Thone, 

■nio, 

Thael. 
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preeedenoe,  or,  perhaps,  wo  should  rather  aay,  tlio  more  remote 
place  from  the  noun,  sine*  they  are  the  move  remote  complements. 

When  more  tlian  one  deteriai native  precedes  tlia  same  noan,  the 
determinativea  an  and  ihe  usually  take  the  precedence  of  al!  other  de- 
terminatives.  Wo  have  already  had  occasion  lo  observe  that  many 
determinative  worda  exclude  the  articlea ;  such  we  the  possesMve 
pronouna ;  the  demonstratives  this,  that,  yon,  yonder,  already  noticed ; 
of  tlie  class  which  the  grammarians  have  called  indefinite  pronouns, 
any,  much,  no,  none,  some;  and  all  the  distributives  each,  every,  either, 
neither.  Those  which  admit  the  use  of  the  articles  before  them  are 
the  whole  class  of  numerals,  together  with  few,  other,  same,  several, 
vihole,  form&f,  latter,  last. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  all  and  ioth  take  precedence 
of  t!ie;  in  the  same  manner  many  and  sucJi,  and  the  interrogative 
v>hat  precede  an  or  a,  as,  "  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 
i&o.  Suehaman;  mhat  a  mormter  I  In  the  same  manner  un.  or  k  ia 
I)laced  after  descriptive  adjectives  modified  hy  the  adverbs  as,  how,  so, 
too.  Examples :  Tou  h^im  as  laeqg  a  house  ;  Sow  wise  ah  annoei-  that 
Tnangme;  So 'gisE  a  landscape  is  rarely  found;  ToovoouianAi^iaetion 
/o7'  a  sane  man  to  perfoi-m, ;  &o. 

Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  sacli  expressions  as  all  the 
'icorlA,  by  alleging  that  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  preposition  of  in 
cases  of  this  kind ;  that  all  tJie  world  ia  a  contraction  of  the  espres- 
aion  all  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  all  these  forms  of  expression 
are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  sanie  principle  which  regnlates 
the  se<[uenoe  of  descriptive  and  determinative  adjectives ;  namely 
that  the  more  intimate  modification  is  pkced  in  closest  contact  with 
the  noun  and  the  more  remote  which  modifies  the  noun  as  already 
modified  by  tiie  more  intimate  complement  stands  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. For  example,  in  the  expressions  all  the  men,  loth  the  men,  it 
is  men  mider  all  the  restriction  or  limitation  (a  limitation  of  which 
the  parties  to  the  discourse  are  supposed  to  have  mutual  cognizance) 
indicated  by  the  to  which  the  force  of  the  determinative  all  is  ap- 
plied. The  same  explanation  we  presume  may  be  ^ven  of  the  espres* 
aons  in  which  an  or  a  ia  preceded  by  another  determinative.  An  ob- 
ject after  being  indieiduaiixed  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
cornea  under  the  modification  of  the  other  determinative.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Full  many  a,  gem,  the  gem  is  regarded  first  as  an  individual, 
and  as  thus  regardeil  it  ia  afiected  by  Uie  word  many  —  Many  indivi- 
dual gems. 

I  159.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  in  this  plaoe  soma 
observations  on  the  Conjitkotivb  Fuosouks,  which,  though  not  suit- 
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able  to  be  introduood  as  a  part  of  the  eletnentary  iLStruotiott  intended 
fur  younger  students,  are  jet  necessary  to  tlie  Ml  deacription,  03  well 
as  to  the  full  histoiy  of  tliis  important  c!a^  of  words ;  nor  less  neoessary 
to  place  US  in  a  proper  position  for  obtaining  correct  views  of  some  of 
the  uses  which  they  serre.  These  observations  may  be  perused  with 
advantage,  after  tho  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  common 
pmposes  which  Conjunctive  Pronouns  serve  in  tlie  cnrrent  language  of 
the  day. 

It  maybe  useful  to  I'ememberthat  uiAo  was  not  originally  employed 
aa  a  Conjunctive  Pranoun,  This  word,  and  ail  the  family  tJ]  which  it 
belongs  commencing  with  the  consonantal  modification  of  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  loA,  were  originally  only  interrogatite.  They 
were  uaed  only  as  interrogativea  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  aa  con- 
junctive or  relative  words.  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  function  of  Coiy'unc- 
tives  is  perfoiined  by  the  words  se,  with  feminine  form  seo  and  neuter 
tliaet,  and  tlie,  which  we  have  been  considering  above.  These  words 
also  performed  the  function  of  determinatives,  as  thaet  ^  that,  and  tlie 
do  still  in  the  modci-n  language.  This  circumstance  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  the  connection  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  other  languages,  of 
the  determinatives  and  the  conjunctive  pronouns.  In  fact  conjunctive 
pronouns  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  peculiar  usage  of  detennina- 
tives,  contrary  to  the  views  of  those  grammarians  who  have  talien  bo 
much  pains  to  trace  the  article  (in  the  Grceli  longnage,  for  example) 
to  the  relative  pronoun.  If  they  had  spent  the  some  labor  in  tra- 
cing the  relative  to  the  determinative,  we  think  they  would  have  been 
more  successful.  The  conjunctive  use  or  function  appears  to  us  to 
have  originated  in  a  peculiar  employment  of  determinative  words ; 
namely,  in  the  repetition  of  the  determinative  which  modifies  the  an- 
tecedent before  the  accessory  proposition  to  mark  that  it  applies  to  the 
same  word  (the  antecedent)  to  which  the  preceding  determinative  is  at- 
tached. Or,  perhapsrather,the  determinative  before  theaceessory  is  to 
Ije  considerod  aa  implying  the  repetition  of  the  antecedent  noun  to  he 
moditied  by  the  aooessory,  which  noun  was  most  likely  repeated  with 
the  determinative  in  the  accessory  proposition.  The  following  form  of 
expression  will  eshibit  what  we  mean :  TOe  mam,  th«  mah  met  us  in 
tmir  trofmU  last  yeisr,  is  dead.  Tliis,  we  think,  was  likely  the  form 
in  which  the  first  attempt  at  using  an  adjective  accessory  proposition 
was  made.  The  transition  fi-om  this  to  tlie  abbreviation,  7%e  man, 
TiiB  met  w,  &c.,  is  perfectly  natural.  And  tliis  is  precisely  the  form 
of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  find,  ill  conflrraation  of  this  view,  esamples,  in  the  classical  Jan- 
guages  and  in  the  most  classical  authors,  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  ad- 
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jsctive  accessory  proposition — thatinwiiioh  tho  antecedent  is  repeated 
witli  tlie  relatipe.  For  example,  we  find  in  Ofesai",  "  Diem  dicunt,  qua 
ile  ad  ripam  Ehodani  omnes  eonveniaut,"  and  "  Erant  omnlno  itinera 
duo,  quibui  iUneribva  domo  esire  posaent" 

Tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  German  liaow  that  the  article  der 
die,  daa  is  still  often  employed  as  a  oonjnnctive  pronoun  to  introduoe 
an  adj&otive  aeoesaory  proposition.    This  usage  presents  a  dear  iliiis- 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  the  article  in  Anglo-Sazou 
as  a  representative  word  in  forming  accessory  propositions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  word  that  (in  Anglo-Saion  written  tTiaef),  which  ia  the 
neuter  form  of  the  Anglo-Sason  article  — ■  to  our  the,  has  claim  to 
be  considered  tlie  oldest  conjunctive  pronoan  in  our  language.  Origi- 
nally, indeed,  it  represented  only  nenter  nouns,  hut  for  this  purpose 
was  employed  in  accessory  propositions  long  antecedent  to  the  use  of 
■a/M  or  which  for  tlie  same  purpose.  We  present  an  example  of  this 
nse  which  will  further  illuati'ate  the  remai'ks  which  we  made  above. 
Ic  geendade  tiiabt  weoeo  teaet  thu  ms  sealdest  to  donne,  I  have  fin- 
ished the  work  which  thou  gavesfc  ine  to  do.  John  iT;  4.  This  ia  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  "  the  work  the?' 

Ml'.  AddiaoH  showed  such  sti'oijg  prefereneaforfAoi  as  a  coiijuuetive  pro- 
naun,  that  (by  the  influetive  of  his  example)  he  eeemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
render  the  nse  of  who  and  iciiWi  as  relatives  altogether  unfashionable.  Had 
he  known  the  histoiy  of  these  words  ha  might  have  jaatified  his  preference 
for  that,  by  saying  that  he  was  only  endeavoring  to  reatoi'e  this  unfortunate 
word  to  tlie  possession  of  ifa  anoient  rights  in  the  langooge.  This  word  ie 
however  still  perhaps  more  than  enougli  employed  in  the  langaage,  and  this 
is  a  good  ai^ument  with  otliei-s  agninst  imitating  Mi'.  Addison  in  the  un- 
neeossary  frequency  of  inti'odnting  it  as  a  relative.  In  one  respect,  we  liave 
jttended  its  use  in  the  modern  langaage  by  employing  il^  though  originally 
a  Jienter  form,  as  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  employed  the,  to  represent  nouns  of  all 
genders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  g^ve  it  only  a  divided  empire  with 
'i  woi'ds,  that  have  nsurpcd  a  lai^e  pai't  of  the 
exdufflvely  to  the  determinatives  se,  mo,  ihaet. 


wftonndttfaVAthei 

Literrog 

domiun  which  onci 

i  belong 

and  the. 

■Wei 

tre  not  in 

apositi 

It  seems 

to  have  been  begv 

0  esplope  fully  the  histoiy  of  tliis  usnrpntion, 

1  tlie  second  period  of  our  language — the  old 
Ettglish  period.  We  know  not  what  light  might  posably  he  east  on  this 
history  by  a  careful  esainination  of  tlie  remains  of  the  earlier  old  Engliah, 
and  the  later  Anglo6axon,  Possibly  the  innovation  took  place  at  a  period 
of  which  the  written  remains  are  moet  sennty,  and  perhaps  its  eoranienOB- 
Eieiit  cinnot  bo  siiliafoetorily  ti'aceii.     We  beg  le.ivo  to  commend  Ihc  ill' 
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quiiy  to  llioae  ivlio  ara  ponvei'saiit  wilJi  these  scanty  remains  of  early  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds — we  eonld  SoavecJy  witii  propriety  any,  vemajna  of 
our  eai'ly  !il(raiiire.  We  may  remark  that  the  word  tii»t  nppenrs  to  bave 
been  much  more  used  as  a  relative  in  tlie  tiaus  evea  of  Wielif  and  Cliaueer, 
lliaii  at  the  present  day.  Wa  suspect,  on  a  cursory  examination,  tliat  wAo 
and  tvAoni  are  seldom  used  as  relntivea  by  these  aotboi'a.  Cluiucer  often  usca 
pAfVA  and  that  together  in  reference  both  to  persona  and  non^eraonah. 
Examplea ;  "  Unto  tlie  cure  of  hem  (tiiem)  vAicJi  that  they  hon  (have)  in  hir 
(their)  goyemannoe,"  speaking  of  plij-sifaans.  "Thanehuln  (tten  alinll)  yo 
e:camiue  the  second  condition,  vUckh  thai  the  anme  Tullius  addeth  in  tliis 
matere.  For  Tollim  putteth  a  thing,  akkk  that  he  clepeth  (caUiith)  oou- 
senting." — {Tale  of  Melibeus.)  In  the  first  of  these  examples  uhich  that, 
refei'3  to  persons — the  patients  of  the  physioiaus ;  in  the  two  last  to  iion-jwr- 
trrnala.  In  all  these  eiaraplea — and  there  are  three  more  dmllar  examples 
beades  tliese  witliin  a  few  pages — mhkh  is  evidently  used  odjeotively  wiWi 
Ihal,  which  eei'ves  aa  the  true  rfpresertidlitie  word.  It  may  be  tliat  here  we 
have  a  step  in  the  inti'oduction  of  vikU:h  to  its  present  relative  fnncUon. 
We  have,  at  all  evente,  a  aatisfaotory  proof  of  (he  priority  of  that,  which  we 
have  asseited  above. 

We  may  remark,  tliat  a  similar  usurpation  of  the  relative  fmiction  by 
the  intefi'i^Hvcs  seema  to  have  occurred  in  Uie  Latin  language.  "We  pre 
Bume  that  gut  or  quis  (different  forms  of  the  same  word)  was  originally  ei 
elusively  iateiTogaUve  in  LolJu,  or  the  language  from  which  IjitJn  sprang. 
The  sound  I'epresentcd  by  k  and  sounds  akin  to  it,  oa  jti  and  k  Iinrd,  eeem 
to  have  characterized  the  interrogative  worfs  in  the  lado'Oemianic  (or 
Arian,  as  some  modern  pliilolo^ts  choose  to  call  it)  family  of  langnagea 
generally.  (See  Latham  Eng.  Lang.  p.  260,  Sd  edit,  and  Grimm,  vol,  iii., 
pp.  1-3.)  We  have  a  numei'ous  family  of  these  mierrogaiise  words  oom- 
mencing  in  modem  written  Englisli  with  the  letters  icA  (in  Anglo-Saxon 
with  hvi,  wliioli  letttera  still  represent  mora  exactly  the  present  pronuncia- 
tion), and  in  Soottiali  with  qiih,  which  exhibits  the  conneetion  witli  the  Latjn 
qu.  We  may  enumerate  among  these  who  and  its  neuter  tohal,  wheK,  fohere 
(both  originally  only  oases  of  talto),  vihcnce,  whether,  which  {supposed  to  be  a 
compound  of  ij^.o  and  lie,  Seotice  guhilk,  s^  Grimm  as  above),  mhifher,  why, 
and  their  nnmerous  derivatives.  To  these  we  may  add  hoa,  which  retaina 
the  diaractei'istia  hard  sound  of  h,  bitt  has  lost  the  id,  perhaps,  Ihi'ough  a 
regard  to  euphony  {bee  §  18.)  All  the  primitive  worda  of  this  class  were 
originally  (and  originally  perhaps  exclusively)  employed  inton'ogativeiy. 
[teme  of  their  ieiivatives,  having  been  formed  after  tlie  piomitives  liad  been 
osurped  in  a  determraiaiioe  sense  (for  the  conjunctive  pronouns  may  all  be 
regarded  as  e'sentially  detarmSnatives — determinatives  used  substantively, 
and  with  on  implication  of  connection  or  conjunction),  were  possibly  never 
employed  as  lutp  ic^tiveo.  We  mean  such  derivatives,  fcr  example,  ai 
vhosoevii    .plieiisoeiT  ilc 
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We  may  here  also  notice  a  aimilnr  uoiformity  in  the  leading  and  princi- 
pal consonantal  artiGulntion  of  the  original  determinatives.  This  clianteter 
istjc  ai'ticnlation  in  the  Indo-Gennanic  languages  seems  to  have  been  that 
represented  hj  the  letters  i,  ili,  or  4 — all  kindred  soonds.  In  our  language 
the  characteristio  sound  of  this  claaa  ia  tliat  of  th.  With  the  lU'ticulation 
.  which  these  letters  represent,  Uie  determinatives  tlie,  that,  and  there,  flien, 
llutrt  {all  three  eases  of  the  arttde),  thence,  tldtlier,  oommenee — all  apparently 
from  the  same  root;  and  pei'Iiaps  thoii,  l/iee,  ikina,  as  well  as  tliey,  their, 
iliem,  involve  the  same  radicle. 

We  have  in  English  still  another  class  of  words  kindred  in  sound,  like 
the  above-mentioned  classes,  and  hindr«d  in  meaniog,  commendng  with  the 
luu'd  aspiration  represented  \>j  tlie  letter  h,  as  he,  him,  her,  here,  hither,  &a. 
It  ia  likelj  that  these  classes  of  woi'js  had  each  their  oi^ia  in  a  single  sonnd, 
a  single  utteranoe  from  which  each  respective  kindred  family  sprang.  Shall 
we  say  that  jnho,  the,  and  he  are  the  patriarchal  ancestors  of  these  kindred 
families  1  It  'will  ba  noticed  that  the  two  last-mentioned  families  of  Words 
afford  answera  to  the  interragatives ;  thus, 

Who!  Ans.     The,  or  that  m.in,  or  He. 

What)  "         Tliat,  or  This. 

Where!  "        Tliere;  Here. 

Whither!  "        Thither,  Hither. 

37(13  seems  to  have  migi'ated  from  its  own  familj,  as  the  inteiTogatives 
hare  done ;  or  some  change  may  have  happened  to  its  form,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  tliet/,  their,  them.  {Sea  5  155.)  The  words  commencing  with  tlie 
h  sonad  seem  1«  have  indicated  proximity  to  the  speaker,  the  words  in  ik 
distance  from  the  speaker,  or  rather  perhaps  proximity  to  the  hearer.  Tliis 
distinction  is  best  and  most  manifestly  retiuned  between  the  words  here 
and  there,  hither  and  thither. 

We  have  already  remarked  {  §  98),  that  ib/io  ipteirogative  Is  s  aub»lan- 
tivs  pronomt — always  performing  the  function  of  a  hoibj.  The  same  may 
be  fl^d  of  it  when  employed  conjunctiveiif.  We  never  connect  this  word 
with  a  noun,  and  say,  for  example,  mho  man,  or  who  woman.  Which,  on 
the  eontcaiy,  conjuneiitiely,  os  well  as  inlerrogativtlj/  employed,  is  properly 
an  adjective.  It  is  still  employed  as  an  adjective,  even,  when  necessary, 
with  words  signifying  periotii,  sioee  who  disclaims  this  servile  funelaon  and 
abandons  it  to  its  derivative  wliich.  Wa  ^ve  examples:  "By  the  nhifh 
will  we  ai-e  sanctitied."  Which  person,  it  happens,  that  I  have  tiever  seen, 
A  determinative  (article)  is  sometimes  employed  before  which,  namely,  the 
article  tliat  belongs  to  the  noun  suppressed  after  lofticft.  This  artiste  indi- 
cates clearly  the  suppression  of  the  noun.  Exanijilesr  "In  (fte  M7*ic7i  I  will 
appear  unto  thee."  In  the  which  ye  also  walked."  "  That  worthy  name  by 
the  ishich  ye  are  called."  Which,  we  think,  is  always  to  he  considered  sin 
adjective;  and  when  employed  as  it  usually  is,  to  represent  a  noun,  as  nn 
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ntljeetjve  employed  s«Js(a)iiiuc/y.  jWhan  tlie  noun  ia  espresscd  with  it, 
tehieh  should  be  trea^  in  acalyais  as  a  def<;rmimitive.}  Tlie  same  is  to  be 
eaid  of  tlie  determbntive  that,  vhen  emplaned  ns  a,  coojunctive  pronouu. 
It  is  itallj  PB  a^fdive  ;  but  in  its  determiDativa  function  it  ia  e/ifn,  in  its 
conjnnotiYe  function,  we  believe,  alaa^s,  employed  sabikaUiveli/.  Tlie  oij]y 
I'eal  stiisCaHlise  conjunclive  pranouns  in  our  langoage,  nre  mho  and  its  coin- 
pomida  whoever,  aluisoeiier,  40.  The  faefs  now  Btaied  are  important  to  the 
right  uDderetoiiding  of  the  uses  of  w/io  and  which. 

Tlie  above  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  lo  who  nud  wiliUli  ietar- 
is^alive,  B9  well  ns  conjvmetive. 
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4160.  (1)  In  spoken  language  pauses  are  neeessarily  iutroduoeii 
(liat  the  speaker  may  liave  opportimity  to  draw  hia  breath.  (2)  Birt 
at  the  same  time  that  pauses  directly  serve  this  mdispensable  purpose, 
a  part,  at  least,  of  these  necessary  rests  of  the  voice  are  so  managed 
by  good  speakers  as  to  raai'k  incidentally  the  grammatical  and  lo^oal 
divisions  of  disconrae;  and  besides  this  pauses  are  often  introdnced  for 
rhetorical  purposes.  (3)  The  panses  which  mark  grammatical  divisions 
of  discourse  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes;  namely,  those  which 
consist  of  a  mere  rest  or  suspension  of  the  voice,  and  those  which 
consist  of  a  rest  preceded  by  a  fnll  cade/ice,  or  closing  fall  of  tlie  voice. 
(4)  In  contJnned  nari'ation,  regular  cadences  and  full  panses  are  used 
to  dose  the  ennnciation  of  portions  of  discourse  which,  forming  each 
complete  sense,  stand  grammatically  independent  of  what  precedes  and 
what  followg.  (5)  Such  portions  of  dieconrse  ai-e  commonly  called 
sentences.*  (6)  Eests  or  pauses  without  a  full  cadence  of  the  voico 
ai-e  used  in  speaking  to  mark  the  gi-ammatical  and  logical  divisions 
which,  occur  within  the  limils  of  a  single  sentence,  esclusive  of  the 
final  pause.t 

(T)  In  iBritten  language  a  number  of  diacritical  marks  called  points 
(often  improperly  named  yaiiscs,  we  object  even  to  calling  them  signs 
d  for  the  same  purpose  of  marking  tie  gramma- 


*See  note  (a)  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  appendls. 
■f-  See  note  (6)  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 

£  16a  (1)  Wlist  Is  the  direa  pnrpoae  at  p&nsoB  )n  spoken  latiRuogc  1  (2)  Fi 
>tlier  potposfS  oro  pimsss  emplo^od  lucidentally  In  spoecli !  (3)  In  what  olosaes  aP 
vhidi  ruirk  the  divisions  of  sense  aiTftngodt  (*)  For  what  pnrpose  is  tlie  pause  j 
17  a  taO  csflenoe  employed  [  (0)  Whot  nime  is  given  to  n  portion  of  ilisconrso  el» 
iiil  cadence  f    (6)  For  wbat  purpose  ore  pioseswlthoutafiilicailijnca  employed  fn 

<T)  What  contrlvan<»  bss  been  adoptod  in  written  langnnge  loi  the  purpose  ot  i 
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tiisal  and  lo^oal  divisions  of  discourse  not  to  r^csent  pauses.  (8)  This 
ooatrivance  of  written  language  la  called  PcsoinATioH,  by  otbei-s,  pef- 
iiaps  more  properiy  in  some  of  its  applications,  Istbepunotios.  (9)  It 
is  manifest  that  this  oontrivanoe  has  a  olose  connection  witli  gram- 
mar ;  and  that  a  Itaowledge  of  its  prinoiples,  founded  as  they  ai-o  upou 
grammar,  is  important  to  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  commit  his 
own  thoughts  to  writing,  or  to  peruse  nnderatandingly  tlie  wri-tiugs 
of  otliers,  since  a  jndieioiis  nse  of  pnnotuation  contributes  greatly  to 
the  perspicnity  of  written  discourae.* 

The  Full  Point  or  PerioD  (10)  The  point  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  end  of  a  s  n  pletion  of  a  construction  indepen- 
dent in  senseandi  ca  cture— is  calleda/uZfpOTnf  Q,  or 
period.  (11)  It  is  «83a  y  to  serve  here  that  the  same  point,  or 
mark  is  nsed  to  ind  s  as,  Mr.  —  master  (pronounced 
mister) ;  JI.  P.  =-  nsewS  f  p  lament;  i.  e.  —  id  eat  (in  English 
that  is) ;  &o.  =  ei  B(B  a  When  a  point  indicating  eonPraction 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  anothei'  point  is  not  added,  but  the 
same  point  serves  both  to  indicate  contraction  and  for  the  purpose  of 
punctuation.  This  happens  most  fi-eqnently  with  the  phrase  &o.,  as 
no  contraction  is  so  likely  as  this  to  occur  oftea  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence. For  example:  Hk  Irother  sent  Mm  M» clothes,  boois, pcyters, 
&o.  Here  the  point  after  &o.  supersedes  the  use  of  the  full  point  re- 
quired to  close  the  sentence.  (13)  In  correct  orthography  every  new 
sentence  commences  with  a  capital,  or  lai-ge  letter,  which  serves  (es- 
cept  when  the  fiist  word  for  other  cause  has  a  large  letter)  to  mark 
the  division  of  sentences,  and  enables  us  the  more  readily  to  dispense 
with  the  repetition  of  the  point  to  mark  the  punctuation.  (14)  The 
learner  may  be  warned  that  the  ooourretice  of  a  point  as  a  mark  of  con- 
ti-action  does  not  supersede  the  use  of  any  other,  except  the  full  point. 
The  comma,  semicolon  and  otlior  points  follow  &c.  and  other  contractions, 
when  the  sense  and  construction  require  their  use.     (15)  In  interro- 


«9ee  note  (c)  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 
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(nntrivnnee  cnlled  f    (3)  Eepent  the  remarks  mndo  in  refercnoe  to  the  importimce  of  ] 
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other 

Whiit 

dwumatance  enables  ra  the  more  enslly  to  dUpense  wilii  the  Bocond  point  on  snoh 

Eionsf    (14)  Does  the  occnrrenco  rf  a  point  indloatlngonntraetlon  siipcracde  ,tlia  nso  o 

point  except  the  potLod !    <I5)  ^^y  whiit  oihor  miirta  is  tlie  use  of  the  period  Of  full 

point 

snporsoded? 
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gatire  and  pasMonate  forma  of  espveasion  tlie  nse  of  the  full  point  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  is  euperseded  by  the  marks  of  interrogation  and 
of  exclamation. 

(16)  Tbreo  distioot  signs  are  employed  to  indicate  the  more  or  less 
marked  divisions  ivhioli  may  occnr  within  a  sentence.  Tiieso  signs  or 
maiia  are  called  the  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;)  and  the  colon  {;),  (17)  The 
wnwBff,  wliich  marlta  the  lesaer  intersections,  or  iMttings  (the  f«rro 
comma  means  a  cutting)  of  disoonrse,  or  rather  of  a  sentence,  is  the 
point  of  this  class  which  comes  into  most  general  nse;  especially  with 
onr  modem  antlioi-s,  ivho  generally  strive  to  avoid  tlie  long  and  com- 
plicated constructions  freely  employed  ly  the  writers  of  the  Eeren- 
teeiith  century. 

UsB  oE  TUB  Comma.  —  (IS)  We  may  distingaish.  three  pniposes 
for  which  tlie  comma  is  employed ;  lat. — To  sepai'ate  the  propoMtions 
which  follow  one  another,  or  are  intermixed  in  compound  conatrac- 
tions ;  or  to  separate  the  several  co-ordinate  pi-opositions,  or  members 
or  modiflcalJons  of  propositions  ivhich  an  author  chooses  to  connect 
ia  the  same  sentence :  3d. — To  inclose  sometliicg  (which  is,  at  least, 
grammatically  independent)  within  a  construction :  and  8d. — To  indi- 
cate an  ellipsis  or  suppression  of  a  word. 

(13)  Of  the  first  two  uses  (the  principal  uses,  and  closely  allied  to 
each  other)  we  have  ihrnished  abundant  exemplification  in  the  consi- 
deration of  compound  and  of  combined  or  connected  propositions. 
We  have  in  treating  of  these  classes  of  propositions  exhausted  all  tliat 
we  have  to  say,  whilst  we  are  confined  to  the  mode  of  pnnctnaljon 
now  in  use.  We  consider  it  the  most  judicious  way  of  teaching  tlie 
use  of  the  comma  especially,  to  point  out  where  it  is  usually  intro- 
duced in  compoand  and  complicated  co/istructions,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  analysis  of  such  oonstmctions,  and  when  the  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  furnisii  examples  of  these  constmotiona.  By  requiring 
him  to  point  all  his  examples,  he  comes  without  labor  to  learn  the 
principles  of  punotaation  (so  far  as  our  present  system  has  any  prin- 
ciples), and  to  apply  them  practically.  We  confine  onrselTCs  at  pre- 
sent to  a  partial  recapitulation  of  wJiat  we  have  already  taught  in 
illustration  of  the  first  two  uses  of  the  comma. 

(itt)  I[owin*n7dl9tliiDt  signs  ote  etnploj'ed  to  mark  tlie  divbloiis  wlibtn  s  scnCedce) 
Samo  UiMe  slgne,  and  describe  their  form.    (17)  Wliich  of  these  thtaa  points  Is  in  luMt 


a  opplicalion  of  tlin  cniiiaia, 
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1st.  (20)  As  to  tha  first  purpose;  the  comma  is  ofieii  employed  in 
sepni'atiEg  accessory  froitt  their  principal  propositions.  (21)  The  em- 
ployment of  the  comma  (as  we  liave  already  liad  more  than  one  oc- 
eaaon  to  observe)  is  not  in  all  eases  of  this  kind  determined  by  fised 
usage;  and  neither  tlie  customary  interposition,  nor  the  cnstomary 
omission  of  this  sign  can  be  always  explained  by  an  appeal  to  clear 
and  well  settled  pdneiples.  (See  note  (r)  at  the  end  of  this  appen- 
dix.) 

(22)  Geaerally  speaking,  the  comma  is  not  interposed  between 
tuhstantke  or  a^eclke  accessories  and  tbo  principal  propositions  to 
which  they  are  attached.  (The  snbstantiva  accessory  used  as  subject 
is  generally  separated  by  a  comma,  g  103.)  (23)  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  adverbial  accessories  am  eitlier  uniformly  separated  from  their 
principal  propositions,  or  the  usage  in  reference  to  them  is  not  uni- 
form. (24)  The  acceaaories  used  in  comparison  of  the  intensities  of 
qualities  with  the  conjunotiona  (M  and  than  are  not  generally  separat- 
ed from  the  principal  proposition  by  a  comma,  nor  the  adverbial  ac- 
cessories of  time  preceded  by  the  prepodtions  lefore,  qfter,  since, 
when  these  accessories  follow  tlie  principal  proposition,  (25)  When 
the  construction  is  inverted,  and  saoh  accessories  precede  the  prinoipa] 
proposition,  they  are  generally  separated  by  interpnnotion. 

(26)  When  independent,  or  co-ordinate  propositions  are  conneefed, 
a  comma  is  always  interposed ;  and  when  co-ordinate  members  of  pro- 
positions, or  co-ordinate  complements  are  ai'ranged  tc^ther,  a  comma 
should  bo  interposed,  except  when  a  conjunction  is  placed  between 
such  co-ordinate  membei'S  and  such  complements.  (37)  A  conjunction 
mteiposed  sufficiently  indicates  the  separation  of  words  thus  employed 
and  the  nature  ot  the  construction.  For  farther  details  we  refer 
!iok  to  theremaiks  on  punctuation  which  follow  the  discussion  of 
the  diS:eient  foima  of  compound  piopositions,  and  of  the  different 
mudi.'^  of  conucctmt.  lo  cidmate  pioposiUons  together  in  iJie  same 


obsermlJOD  fn  reference  to  Ilia  aepiraUon  of  »< 

<23)'Wh8tolo!eesof  80<KS!ori6!  ara  generally  not  separated  by  a  pomma  ?    (23)  What 

not  gansrally  BepBuitcl  by  fnlotpuMtiou,    (25)  WBat  bsppens  wLeo  the  constmolion  Is  tn- 
vflrted,  and  th&  acceffior^  preoed^B  the  prtni^pal  ? 

<3S)  What  is  said  of  Uie  punctDDtioa  of  eo -ordinate  proiKisitlans  ?  Wliat  of  co-nrdlnata 
members  of  prnpoaitions,  and  of  co-oi-dinato  modifitnlloiiaf  (27)  HenlU.ii  tlju  csaea  In 
which  the  comma  is  nmltWd  between  co-otdlnBt«  words  and  the  ita.if.n 
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9d.  (28)  "VVe  have  alroady  observed  on  several  oceasiona  the  nse  of 
the  comma  for  the  second  purpose,  that  of  inclosing  a  word,  phrase 
or  propositioa  within  a  constrnclaon.  We  have  examples  in  the  case 
of  such  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  as  perTtaps,  pomih/,  gmeraUy, 
indeed,  ther^ore,  then,  witJiout  doidit,  on  tJte  eontrctry,  in  the  fint 
place,  beyond  dispute,  &o.  &o.,  which  are  generally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  by  commas.  We  Lave  esamples  also  in  the  case 
of  noun  and-pr^oaition  modifications  espressing  circa  instances,  when 
these  are  placed  before  and  at  a  distance  flMm  the  part  of  the  predi- 
cate which  they  modify ;  and  especially  wlien  they  modify  the  propo- 
sition generally  rather  than  the  predicate  particularly.  (39)  Tills  use 
of  the  comma,  to  separate,  or  insulate  single  words  or  complements, 
should  perhaps  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  these  words  or  comple- 
ments su^iest  other  additional  propositions  distinct  from  those  in 
which  they  are  interpolated,  or  before  which  they  are  placed. 

(80)  We  may  notice  again  that  the  words  by  which  wo  address 
persons  to  call  their  attention,  &o.,  whether  their  own  names  or  pro- 
nouns or  appellations  of  respect  and  honor  as  Mr,,  Sir,  My  Zord  (in 
a  word,  what  are  known  by  the  name  weatives),  are  usually  separated 
by  a  comma  from  the  adjoining  proposition.  (31)  Tlie  noun  in  apposi- 
tion, especially  when  followed  by  a  train  of  modifying  words,  is  ge- 
nerally separated  by  commas  (and  perhaps  should  in  consistency  be 
always  separated,  mhen  it  follows  the  principal  noun)  from  the  propo- 
sition in  which  it  occurs.  (32)  The  explicative,  or  epithetio  pioposi- 
Uon  (which,  as  we  liave  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe,  bears  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  noun  in  apposition)  should  always  be  inclosed, 
or  <Mt  off  from  the  rest  of  the  constmction  by  commas. 

8d.  The  third  use  of  the  comma  to  indicate  ellipsis  is  altogether 
peculiar,  arbitrary,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  its  application,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  connected  with  the  other  uses  of  this  mart.  (S3)  In  this  nse,  it 
indicates  the  snppression  of  a  verb  which  belongs  in  common  to  two 
or  more  soccessive  propositions,  hut  which  is  expressed  only  in  the 
first.  (34)  Examples:  "Homer  was  the  greater  genius ;  Virgil,  the 
better  artist."    The  comma  al^er  "  Tirgil "  indicates  the  suppression 


(M)  Whiteisi 
mm  ehDald  tills  ii 

»  l»Ilt<90dt 

(SO)  Menllon  s 
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of  the  verb  "  was."  "  In  one  ive  most  admire  tlie  man  ;  in  the  other, 
the  Tvorlt."  Here  the  ooinma  after  "  other  "  indicates  the  suppression 
of  the  verb  "  admire."  Sentences  consti'ucted  in  tliis  artifica]  man- 
ner are  rai'e,  and  the  comma  is  not  invariably  employed  in  snoh 
cases, 

Reuahk. — Tliia  use  of  flie  comma  eeema  to  Imve  originated  from  the  at- 
lenipt  to  indieat*  all  tlie  paiisea  of  speedi  by  points  in  rni'itten  language.  It 
IB  certainly  natural  to  indicate  the  suppression  in  propoaitionB,  like  thoee 
now  qttoted  oa  esamples,  by  a  Buapenaion  of  the  voice  in  speaking.  Bat  we 
douht  mneh  whether  tlie  use  of  a  diacritical  point  «s  abovr^  separating  tlie 
parts  of  a  proposition  most  closely  connected  gnunmatioally  and  lo^eally, 
can  contribute  much  to  perspicuity.  We  can  conceive  eases  in  which  it  iTould 
confuse  the  reader.  It  is  yam  to  hope  that  ■we  shall  be  able  to  represent  by 
diacritical  marts  to  the  eye,  all  the  delicate  disUnclJona  wliidi  the  human 
voice  can  convey  fo  the  eoi'  by  pauses,  suspensions,  tones,  Ac  Confiisbn,  it 
seems  to  as  (instead  of  greater  clearness),  has  resulf^d  from  endenvoiTng  to 
represent  all  pauses  by  points,  instead  of  contenting  ouraelves  witJi  the  use 
of  these  marks  ia  dieUnguieli  the  imporbint  divi^ons  of  disooui'se. 

TTsB  OP  THE  SKiQCOLoN. — (85)  When  a  aenteneo  arranges  itself 
into  two  or  more  larger  and  less  closely  connected  divisions,  contiuu- 
ing  (one  or  more  of  them)  subdivisions  which  demand  the  use  of  tlie 
comma,  a  semicolon  is  employed  to  mark  tlie  separation  of  the  larger 
divisions.  Example  ;  "  We  then  relax  our  vigor,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  he  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance;  but  rely  upon  our 
own  constancy,  aud  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to 
touch."  (85)  Such  gi'eater  divisions  as  are  separated  by  seniicolons 
are  generally  co-ordinate  and  independent  in  sense,  though  the  subse- 
quent divisions  often  borrow  words  or  whole  members,  sometimes 
both  subject  and  verb  from  a  preceding  division  of  the  sentence. 
Thus,  in  the  example,  the  verljs  rely  and  ventui'e,  which  follow  the  se- 
micolon, borrow  their  subject  we  from  the  propositions  which  precede 
the  semicolon.  An  esaraple  will  be  adduced  presently  in  which  a 
series  of  propositions,  separated  by  semicolons,  borrow  both  subject 
and  verb  fi-om  the  first  in  the  series.  All  is  suxpressed  in  the  subse- 
quent propositions  of  the  series  except  the  modifications  of  the  predi- 
cate. (87)  Members  between  which  the  semicolon  is  used,  being  ra- 
rtrdinate,  ai'e  very  generally,  though  naC  itvuaHably,  connected  by  bo- 
ordinate  conjunctions.* 

*  Some  writers  ninfee  the  whole  distinction  between  tlic  iisc  of  the  eenil- 

(3S)  DescriTiB Oio chief  porposo  tax nhlch  Uie 
(s^im^le.    (961  idiots  wImC  Is  Bald  gf  Che  ralsllon  l 
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(38)  Sometimes  propositions  eimuciating  inJopeudent  facts,  whiol" 
might,  if  tlie  writer  olioae,  be  separated  by  periods  as  distjnet  sentences, 
are  compreli ended  witliiu  the  same  construction,  and  separated  only 


colon  and  the  colon  to  consist  in  tliis,  that  the  semicolon  is  properlj  pkced 
only  between  members  connected  by  a  conjunction,  and  llie  colon  between 
membera  which  are  not  so  connected,  In  Uiia  case  it  wonld  be  very  im- 
portant to  determine  what  conjnnotiona  are  intended ;  wliethec  all  conjunc- 
tions and  conjunctive  words  in  general,  or  only  the  co-ordinaf*  eonjunctiona. 
The  rule  seeaii  to  us  to  lead  to  strange  incou^steney  in  the  use  of  points. 
Those  who  advocate  it  admit  that  the  colon  is  employed  to  mark  a  gi-eater 
diTision  in  sense  and  construction  tban  ihe  semicolon.  The  very  names 
given  to  these  two  points  imply  this  foot-.  Yet  the  mle,  as  liud  down  in 
some  ta-eatiaes,  would  lead  ns  in  many  cases  to  employ  llie  colon  where,  not 
even  the  semicolon,  but  the  comma  only  can  with  propriety  be  inli'odnced. 
Membei's  (whether  oonristing  of  Miigle  propoations  or  of  groups  of  propoat- 
tions  sepoi'ated  by  commas)  unconnected  by  a  conjunction,  sometimes  stand 
in  closer  relation,  both  in  bcubc  and  grammatical  construction,  than  mem- 
bers connected  by  eonjimctions.  The  rule  would  often  require  the  inti'o- 
dnot^on  of  a  colon  between  a  noun  and  tlie  noun  which  stands  in  apposiljon 
with  itv  An  advocate  of  Ibis  rule  gives  the  following  sentence  as  affording 
examples  of  the  improper  use  of  tlieoolon :  "He  first  lost  by  his  miseonduci 
the  flourishing  proTinces  of  France,  tlie  andent  patrimony  of  the  family  he 
subjected  his  hingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Eome  he 
saw  the  prerogatives  of  his  orawn  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more  reduced 
byfiiction:  and  he  died  at  last,"  &a.  We  agree  with  our  friend  that  the 
colons  ore  here  unnecesjai'ily  used  :  for  in  this  case  semicolons  aie  sufficients 
But  our  reason  for  rejecting  the  ooloua  is  not  simply  because  the  members 
are  connected  by  and  expressed  between  tlie  last  two  membei's  and  implied 
between  the  other  members.  Wo  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him,  when 
he  remarks,  speaking  of  (he  passage  quoted  above,  "  At  Franf,  v.  e  have 
perfect  sense ;  eoneequently  tlie  comma  should  be  displaced  by  the  colon: 
which  leere,  the  connective  and  the  verb,  being  suppressed."  Why ;  it  may 
be  alleged  that  mAo  or  which  and  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  is  suppreteed 
in  any  and  every  case  of  appoatioo;  therefore,  if  such  apposHion  occui's 
where  tlie  preceding  words  happen  to  form  complete  sense,  a  colon  must  be 
introduced  between  the  noon  and  the  appoailJon,  notwithstanding  theiv  close 
connection  ns  principal  and  compleiHent  Such  punctuation,  it  seems  to  us, 
fi'nstrataa  the  great  deagn  of  punctuation,  which  is  to  contribute  to  pcispi- 
cuity.  The  confounding  of  potntt  with  pauses,  is  the  original  source  of 
trouble  in  this  mattei'.  A  longer  pause  is  used  (perhaps)  between  members, 
irlien  a  conjunction  is  suppressed.    Tlierefore  a  higher  point  should  marh 

(SS)  Uworlbn  iinothcr  purpose  for  vliteli  Itie  soniimloii  is  employed,  tonish  eianiplai 
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by  semioolons,  tliougli  no  one  of  these  propositions  admits  of  subdivi- 
sion  by  a  ooaiina.  Esample:  "Tnie  gentJeness  teaches  iia  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens;  to  r^oice  with  those  ivho  rejoice;  to  weep 
with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one  his  neighbor  for  hia  good ; 
to  bo  kind  and  tender-hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  oourteons ;  to  support 
the  weak ;  and  to  he  patient  towai'da  all  men."  These  propositions 
by  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  gatJiered  together  ai'e  rendered 
construotionally,  though  not  logioollj  dependent.  "We  adverted  to 
this  sentence  above  as  an  esample  of  a  constmotion  in  which  sneoeed- 
ing  propositions  borrow  both  subject  and  verb  from  the  first  in  the 
series.  Tiie  following  esample  presents  a  series  of  independent  propo- 
sitions similarly  comprehended  in  the  same  sentence,  but  in  this  case 
all  the  parts  of  each  proposition  ai'e  fully  espreased,  "The  pride  of 
wealth  is  contemptible;  the  pride  of  learning  ia  pitiable;  the  pride  of 
dignity  is  ridiculous ;  but  the  pride  of  bigotry  ia  insupportable."  Some 
writers  would  employ  only  a  comma  in  the  punctuation  of  snoh  sen- 
tences as  we  have  eshibited  in  these  two  esamplea ;  and  certainly  a 
comma  wonld  in  constructions  of  this  kind  answer  all  the  usual  pur- 
poses attained  by  punctuation.  Asemicolonindicatesmore  clearly  the 
writer's  sense  of  the  marked  distinotness  of  the  assertions  oompre- 
!jended  together,  and  gives  greater  emphasis  to  this  fact.  There  ai'e 
again  writera  who  would  place  a  period  after  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  exhibit  them  as  forming  separate  sentences. 

Use  of  the  Colon. — (39)  In  the  punctuation  of  the  last  and  of 
precedinjf  centuries,  tiie  colon  seems  to  have  borne  the  same  relation 
to  the  jmioolon  which  the  semicolon  bears  to  the  comma.  When  a 
eenteno^  was  so  constracted  that  it  contained  two  larger  members, 
themselves,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  subdivided  by  semicolons,  and 
these  subdivisions  of  course  i^ain  snhdivided  by  commas,  the  colon 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  larger  subdivisions.*     (40)  In 

it  Tliat  13,  tha  point  ia  to  rfpreaont  the  pauae,  and  not  merely  to  diserinii- 
nato  the  aenaa.  This  reasoning  would  neceaaarilj  lead  to  the  use  of  the  colon 
in  iiistanoea.  when  the  conjunction  is  (o3  usually  happens)  Buppressed  between 
(ill  the  members  of  n  series  except  the  last  two.  Consequently  no  colon,  ei- 
eept  the  last,  in  the  above  quoted  pnssagH  shonld  be  exchanged  for  a  semi- 
colon, contrary  to  the  author's  views  in  which  we  have  itoqiiieaoed. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  what  ia  here  aiud,  that  the  colon  itaelf 
waa  of  later  invention  than  the  semicolon.  The  point  on  a  level  with  the 
lowei-  part  of  tlie  letter,  and  13ie  point  on  n  ievel  with  the  upper  part  thus'. 
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inodera  compoaitlon  we  generally  conti'ivo  to  avoiii  the  constiT.ctiou 
of  sentences  so  long  and  BO  complicated  as  to  involve  suMwmona  of 
guidii)UitynB.  Hence  tho  colon  is  now  much  less  frequently  used  in 
writing  tiian  m  former  times.  (41)  It  is  stil!  occasionally  inti'oduced 
principally  for  tho  following  purposes:  To  sepwate  a  member  added 
to  a  complete  construction  in  order  to  espresa  some  remark  or  short 
Qsplanatory  observation;  before  afoi-mal  enumeration  tf  parljonlars; 
and  before  examples,  quotations  and  speeches,  when  formally  intro- 
duced. The  sentenee  just  finished  affords  an  example  of  the  second 
use.     We  subjoin  adtfltionol  examples. 

Colon  hefore  an  addilioiial  raiiark. — "There  is  no  greater  jnoostar  in  be- 
ing Umn  B.  very  bad  man  of  gi'eat  talents:  lie  livtd  like  a  maa  ia  a  palsy, 
with  one  eHie  of  Hm  dead,"  "  Wa  labor  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live,  and  we 
live  to  do  good,  and  the  good  whicli  we  do  ia  as  seed  sown  with  i-eference 
to  a  futai-e  harvest;  but  we  must  tome  at  langth  to  Bome  pause."  Hooker's 
EccUs.  Pol.  L  11,  Oxprd,  1843.  "A  fiunily  eonnecttd  with  a  common 
parenti  reaembles  a  tree,  the  ti'nnk  and  bi'anchee  of  wbich  ore  connected 
witli  a  common  root ;  but  let  ua  aupposa  that  a  family  ia  figm-ed,  not  bai'ely 
to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree  ;  and  then  tlie  simile  will  ba  converted 
into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following  manner: 

"Edwai'd's  seven  eons,  whereof  thyself  art  one,"  &a. — Kames  Ml.  xs.  4, 
This  last  paas^e  might  he  given  as  an  example  of  the  old  use  of  the  colon,  as 
the  member  wliich  follows  it  is  divided  by  a  aemieolon.  In  this  paaeage  wa 
have  also  an  instance  of  a  colon  preceding  the  introduction  of  an  exampla. 
The  colon  ia  more  liberally  employed  m  the  "Elementaof  CrideiBm"  thanin 
moat  books  of  equally  modern  dote  We  refer,  in  mating  lliia  reniart,  to  a 
London  edition,  1805  It  may  be  not  ced  that  both  in  the  example  from 
Hooker  and  luimea  the  colon  piLtedea  a  member  eommendng  with  a  eou- 
JDncfion. 

Colon  bejors  oi  env nerattoa  oj  jarti  iilari. — "Man  doth  aoek  a  triple 
perfection:  lirat  a  sensual  couaiating  &c  then  an  intellectual,  consisting 
&a;  lastly,  n  apiiituul  and  divme  consiating"  Ac. 

Colon  is/ore  qiiolation. —  When  a  Persian  soldier  was  reviling  Alexander 
the  Greati  his  officer  reprimanded  him  by  saying:  'Sir,  you  were  paid  tn 
fight  Alexander,  and  not  to  I'all  at  him.'  " 

and  the  two  points  now  called  the  colon  were  in  use,  we  believe,  long  before 
eiOior  comma  or  semicolon.  The  present  use  of  the  points  is  of  modern 
invention,  though  diacritical  marks  of  aome  kind  aeem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, at  least  by  more  earefnl  writera,  in  very  remote  times. 

colon  la  seldom  Inljofluced  In  inodorn  ooinpusltion.    (41)  State   tlie  sovernl  piirpoBssfWi 
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NoiB  OE  Maee  op  iKTRRROGjiTros. — (43)  We  have  already  liad 
occasion,  to  aotioe  the  use  of  the  interi'ogation  mark  (!)  in  treating  ot 
interrogative  propositions.  This  mark  ia  employed  after  each  separata 
proposition,  whett  employed  for  the  direct  purpose  of  asliing  a  question, 
Sometunea  an  interrogative  proposition  is  included  in  a  oonstrnction 
■whioh  is  assertive  or  imperative ;  thus,  I  asked  (he  mam,  where  lie  was 
going  ;  Ask  that  man  where  he  w  going.  In  such  cases  the  mark  of 
interi'ogation  is  not  employed,  because  tiie  interrt^tive  proposition  is 
not  here  used  for  the  purpose  of  inffMjry.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
propositions  of  the  inten'ogative  form  employed  figuratively  to  express 
fl  thonght  in  ft  more  striking  or  moving  manner,  when  no  answer  is 
expected.  Such  propositions  are  usually  classed  with  exclamations, 
and  followed  by  the  same  mark,  -whioh  we  are  about  to  describe.     Es- 

"How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield!" 

"  0,  how  canst  thou  renoimoe  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  ITature  to  'ler  votary  yields ! " 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  little  oonsisteucj  observed 

in  the  punctuation  of  these  passionate  inteiTogations,    Sometimes  the 

interrogation  mark  is  nsed,  and  sometimes  the  exclamation  mark. 

IToTE  OB  Mabk  op  ExoLAMATios. — (43)  The  mark  of  exclamation 
is  used  after  impassioned  exclamations,  and  generally  after  all  inter- 
jections, except  O.  Both  the  note  of  interrogation  and  tlie  noteof  ad- 
miration, though  rhetorical  rather  than  diacritical  marks,  supersede 
the  use  of  the  period,  comma,  &c.,  whenever  they  are  introduced  after 
sentences  or  members  of  sentences. 

Use  op  the  Dash.— (44)  The  dash  (— )  is  perhaps  moat  propei'ly 
employed  in  impassioned  discourse  to  indicate  a  sudden  transition  of 
tiiotight.     It  is  used  sometimes  to  indicate  merely  a  rhetorical  pause 
often  between  words  closely  united  in  construction,  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  tJie  port  of  the  diacourae  ivhicli  tbllows  tlie  pause.    Examples; 
"  When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's — myself." 
Thedash  has  ooine  within  the  last  twenty  or  lliirly years  to  be  much  need 
to  indicate  a  certain  olosa  of  pai'enfhetio  remarka,  vii. ;  ihose  which  present 
n  thought  in  a  ncwdreaa,  oi'  in  a  new  point  of  view  lo  exhibit  it  with  grtal^r 
oIeai'n«9s,    Such  espreasions  may  be  regarded  cs  Bubslitutes  offered  fnr  tUal 

(42)  Eepoot  nhit  fs  saW  ot  the  mark  of  interrogptloii. 

(43)  -What  ia  said  oftlie  nse  of  the  »>arb  c^  iicaamation  t 
iW)  'Wluit  of  the  use  ofllie  daa/it 
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which  precedes  tlie  dflsli.  Sometimes  a  comma  is  used  lJ«fora  tlie  dash  tliua 
employed,  Bometimes  not.  Usage  in  tUia  respect  is  nnaettled.  In  stioli  casfs 
the  eouBtniotion  of  the  member  which  follows  the  dash  must  be  cai'efnlly  ad- 
jnsted  to  the  cooatruofioQ  of  that  which  precedes.  When  tlie  dash  alone  is 
used,  if  the  parenthetio  or  substituted  or  amended  espieasioii  docs  not  close 
the  oonstrnetJon  (or,  nt  least,  affect,  equally  with  what  precedes  tlio  whole 
Eonstru  t  n  following),  another  dash  mnst  be  iiaed  after  it  "We  give  exam- 
plea  H  ther  should  writing  be  disfigured  by  the  eontraiy  practice. — by 
OD  tt  ng  capital^  when,  in  all  propriety,  they  ought  to  be  introduced."  In 
I  utiDg  tl  IS  we  ahould  prefer  to  oroit  the  comma  before  the  dash,  and  sub- 
Bt  tute  a  dash  for  the  comma  after  "capitals."  "I  may  be  censured — per- 
haps I  may  be  laughed  ati  for  having  said  so  much  i^ainat  the  colon  and 
B  n  In  The  writer  in  the  last  example,  aa  it  were,  fimends  hia  exprcs- 
Bon,  or  introduces  a  substitute.  A  dash  is  cot  repeated  after  the  subadtuted 
expression,  became  the  followig  part  of  the  sentence  affects  or  modiflea  t^e 
aubetituted  and  the  original  espression  alike.  "In  1746,  he  published  'The 
CosUe  of  Indoleuce' — the  moat  highly  finished  of  all  his  <»mpo^tiotis,"  &e. 
"The  view  from  this  remai-tabl©  group  of  mountains — the  moat  remartnble 
by  liir  io  the  island — differs  much  fiMin  any  other  with  whidi  I  am  ac- 
quainted."   In  this  example  the  worda  between  the  dashes  are  explanatory. 

Upon  lie  whole,  we  most  agi'ce  with  those  who  have  aaeertod  that  the 
dash  has  been  too  tinapaiTngly  and  too  recklessly  employed  by  many  EngJish 
authorB.  Yet  wo  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  this  mart  judiciously  employed 
for  the  purpose  last  mentioned.  This  uee  may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
extension  of  its  original  use  to  denote  a  break  in  the  aciiae.  Tbh  is  a  break 
in  the  eomtruelion — a  sudden  turn  in  the  form  of  the  expveaaon.  It  often 
bappana  that  what  is  thus  separated  by  a  daah  might  he  separated  by  paren- 
thetic mai'ba  Parenthetjc  marks  are  used  when  a  new,  often  an  extraneous 
thought  is  thrown  between  the  parts  of  a  consti'uclJon,  and  Oiey  can  be  used 
in  multitudes  of  cases  when  neither  commas  nor  dashes  can  with  propriety 
be  employed.  We  would  use  tlie  parenUietic  marks  to  indicate  an  interpo- 
lated thought  (wiUiout  confining  them  excluMvely  to  this  function,  for  they 
may  with  piMpriety  be  used  to  aepoi'ate  an  explanatory  espresaion),  and 
the  dash  or  dashes  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  another  mode  of  eifpresBing 
a  preceding  thought,  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  a  dilfei'cnt  form, 
or  an  equivalent  Bubsljtut«d  for  it;  The  usage  described,  we  thinlt,  agrees 
with  the  practice  o(  the  best  writers  of  the  present  doy. 

(46)  The  dash  is  sometimes  used,  to  indicate  tbe  place  of  an  omitte<l 

word,  or,  more  generally,  some  letters  of  a  word ;  thus,  The  M rs, 

for  The  Ministers.    Omitted  words  and  letters  are  also  represented  hj 
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asterisks;  thue,  *  *  t  *  OmitteiJ  lettei-s  are  oftea  represovited  bj 
liyplieng,  or  by  dots  or  points;  a  liyphen  or  point  being  usnally  substi- 
tuted for  each  letter  omitted ;  tlius,  P t,  for  Parliament. 

PiHEBTEETio  Makes. — (45)  The  use  of  pwenttietic  marks,  or 
erotcheta,  lias  been  incidentally  explained  in  treating  of  the  dash.  Tiiey 
are  employed  to  jntroduco  a  sentence,  a  phrase,  or  sometimes  a 
dngle  word  within  a  sentence.  Sometimes  a  thought  Laving  a  very 
remote  (if  any)  connection  with  the  general.tenor  of  the  discourse  ia 
introduced  in  this  way.  Neither  commas  nor  dashes  can  with  propri- 
ety be  employed  in  such  cases.  Inreading,  such  parenthesesare  usually 
marked  hy  a  sappression  of  the  voice.  Brackets  [  ]  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  similar  parposes,  most  frequently,  we  think,  to  inclose 
interpolated  words.  When  a  parenthesis  occurs  within  a  parenthesis 
(an  occun-ence  which  should  he  avoided),  TiTackeU  ore  employed  to 
indicate  tlie  greater  parenthesis,  and  crotchets  to  indicate  the  paren- 
tlie^s  inoladed  within  the  greater. 

We  mny  here  describe  soma  other  iiinrka  used  for  cei'taiii  :  jiqjosea  in 

(41)  The  AtOSibOpBb  (' )  is  used  to  mark  the  omiaaion  of  a  letter;  thia, 
t'er  for  ever,  'tis  for  it  is,  &a.  We  have  oiready  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  English  gcnitiye  onae.  In  this  caae, 
too,  it  marks  the  omisaion  of  the  e  or  i  which  ancieofly  belonged  to  the  geni- 
IJTe  termination. 

(48)  TuE  HvPHEK  {-)  is  use3  Co  indliaite  compounded  words;  as,  print- 
ing-press, Ac.  The  hyphen  ia  used  when  port  of  a  word  is  carried  to  the 
next  line.    In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  never  to  divide  a  syllable. 

(49)  QuoraTioS  Maeks  ("")  are  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
pass^e  to  indicate  that  it  ia  quoted  or  borrowed  fram  some  other  writer. 
Sometimes  these  marks  we  repeated  at  Ihe  commencement  of  every  line 
of  a  qnotnUon.  These  marts  ai'e  called  by  the  French  "  Guillemcta,"  we 
believe,  from  tlio  name  of  the  inventor  of  tliia  contrivance.  Wo  hnye  no 
appropriate  name  for  them  in  English. 

(60)  TuKDisKESiscousisIa  of  two  points  placed  over  the  last  of  two  vow- 
els, to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  in  aepai'ate  syllablo — not  as 
a  diphthong.  They  are  nnnecessaiy  except  over  vowels  which  generally 
coalesce  into  a  diphthong,  and  not  even  then  in  words  which  are  in  familiar 
Gae.     Wc  have  examples  in  fho  proper  names  LaoeoBn,  Bootes,  itc 

(4(1)  Describe  Uie  use  o!parenthiilio  marks,  or  t'vtcli.ds  and  bnicheta. 

(41)  Describe  tbe  uao  of  (hs  apostfophe,  ; 

(48)  DcBcribe  (he  two  nses  of  the  hppken. 

(49)  Describe  tbe  use  of  ?Moiirf*oiiwaris. 

(50)  Descritc  tlie  use  atiiimresii. 
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(51)  The  BEACEiaempiojed  to  connect  two  or  more  lioea,  for  the  purpoaa 
of  indicating  tliiiE  the  words  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  brace  have  a,  com- 
mon relation  to  wbat  these  lines  severally  contain.     Esaniple : 

"Future    H  ^"'"  U.itc  " 

Hei'e  we  liave  two  litaces ;  tlie  second  indicates  that  ti.e  word  leriie  be- 
longs in  common  lo  I  shall  and  /  will — that,  in  toot,  it  is  fo  be  i-epeoted 
with  both ;  and  tlie  first  brace  indicates  that  all  wliieh  follows  and  is  em- 
braced by  itj  has  a  common  relation  to  the  word  future.  More  examples  of 
Ihe  nee  of  this  mark  may  he  founci  in  tlie  Synoptical  Table  of  English 
Verbs,  pp.  162,  153.  This  mai'k  is  now  seldom  employed,  except  in  the 
consti'Hctioii  of  tables.  Formerly  it  was  often  need  in  poetry  to  conoeet 
triplels  {see  Appendix  on  Versi^talion)  ;  hut  both  iripleis  and  la-aces  are  ont 
of  tiishioD  at  pi-esent 

(52)  T([E  Accent  { ' )  is  used  (chiefly  in  3iotionaries)  to  r  ark  that  syllable 
of  a  word  on  which  the  chief  stresa  of  the  voice  is  laid  in  pronunciation. 

(53)  The  SEonos  ( | )  is  used  to  mark  the  divi^ons  of  discoui'se.  Foi^- 
merly  tnm  PiEAOKjrn  (Tf)  was  used  to  indicate  the  transition  to  a  new 
subject;  but  it  ia  now  seldom  employed  for  tliis  pur])oae,  except  in  some 
editions  of  the  Sacred  Sei'iptiii'es. 

(6*)  The  Cahet  haying  tlie  form  of  an  inverted  V  is  placed,  in  nianu- 
script,  under  the  line  fo  indicate  the  accidental  omission  of  words,  Tlie 
words  omitted  ai'e  placed  above  the  line,  and  the  caret  shows  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  be  inserted.    This  mark  ia  not  used  in  printed  books. 

(SB)  The  following  mai'ks  are  employed  in  refeiTing  to  notes  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  generally  in  the  order  of  preeedeuea  in  which 
we  here  aii'ange  tliem  :  via.,  for  the  first  note  ire  Astemsk  (  *  )  is  employed 
to  indicate  the  place  to  which  tbe  note  belongs,  and  to  designate  the  note;  for 
the  second,  when  more  than  one  cote  occuib  on  the  sama  page,  Tirg  Obe. 
Li8K(f);  for  the  third,  the  Double  Obelisk  (J) ;  and  Bo  in  auecesaion  tub 
Sectioh  ( 0 ) ;  THE  Pakalleis  (  |)  ;  TUE  PAaiGKAPH:  ( Tt ) ;  THE  Index  ( J^" ). 
Sometimes,  when  these  marks  are  all  exhausted,  we  commence  again  from 
the  beginning,  doubling  each  mark;  thus  (**),  (tt)i  ^"^  letters  and 
figures  are  often  used,  for  the  same  purpose. 

(56)  CAPtTAL  Leiters. — These  are  employed  at  the  beginning  of  woiils. 

Ist.  To  mack  the  commencement  of  every  senienee;  of  every  line  of 
poetry,  and  of  every  quotation  and  eveiy  example  formally  inti'ofluced. 

(51)  DesmlliethouseoftheJraM. 
(53)  Describe  tbe  mm  of  the  aeesnL 
(93)  Deeorlbethenseoftlie^cIiDn. 
(B4)  Describe  tlio  nse  of  tlie  caref. 
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2d.  To  distiugiiiali  eveiy  proper  name,  includiag  the  appropriate  d««is£i- 
tions  of  persons,  eouotiiea  or  regEons,  atutes,  iBoiintains,  rivar^  ciiieB,  ehipe, 
and  flll  adjectives  formed  from  suoh.  proper  names ;  the  names  of  tnontha, 
and  days  of  the  week ;  titles  of  honor,  or  office,  wliieh  have  beeonie  a  part 
of  the  appeilatioQ  of  the  ijiaividual  to  whom  Wiey  are  applied  ;  and  names 
of  personified  objeeta ;  as,  for  esample ; 

"  Hai],  aaei'ed  Polity,  by  Freedom  veai'ed ! 
Hail,  snored  Freedom,  whan  by  Law  reatioined ! " 

Sd.  The  pronoun.  I,  and  the  interjeetion  0  are  always  wi-itteu  witli  a 
oapital  letter. 

4:tb.  Writers  often  commence  with  a  capital  the  word  which  expresses 
the  anbjeot  of  present  diacusalon,  or  any  word  to  which  they  wish  to  draw 
partjoular  attention. 

{51)  Itaiks  are  often  employed  in  printiug  words  or  paaaages  to  which 
the  BuHior  wishes  to  call  the  speml  attention  of  the  reader,  or  which  he 
wishes  to  diatingnlah  for  any  purpose.  Suail  CAPHAia  are  inti'oduced,  gen- 
erally as  a  more  einphatio  indication  of  the  sitme  purpose ;  and  Caktais  for 
a  still  more  emphatic  Ilalies  are  represented  in  manuscript  by  a  single 
line  ander  the  word  or  passage,  small  capitals  by  two  lines,  and  capitals 
by  thi'ee. 

S"oTK  (a). — The  word  aenUnce  is  most  loosely  employed  by  gi'ammarians. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  what  we  Iiave  thought  it  expedient  to  call 
in  the  iM>nrse  of  the  preceding  treatise  a  pROPosnioif,  avoiding  the  term  aett- 
lenee  on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  by  most  writei'S. 
Most  generally  the  word  sentence  is  used  to  signify  so  mnoh  of  discourse  aa 
forming  complete  sense  is  dosed  by  a  full  cadence  in  speaking,  and  by  o 
period  or  full  point  in  writing.  Of  such  a  sentence  no  good  definition  lias 
been  given,  nor,  wa  believe,  can  be  given.  It  is  essential  to  aueh  an  assem- 
blage of  words  that  they  should  be  fit  to  stand  lo^cally  as  well  as  gi'nmma- 
tioally  independenti  or  form  a  sense.  Sentence  (aenteiilia)  from  its  etymology 
implies  this.  But  whUst  this  condition  is  satisfied,  authoi'S  and  speahei's  are 
left  at  full  liberty,  especially  in  constructions  consisting  of  an  a^Iomeralion 
of  independent  propositjons,  to  include  less  or  more  matter  in  a  sentence 
according  to  their  own  judgment  or  thdr  caprice.  Some  divide  that  matter 
into  several  separate  sentences  separated  by  fvdl  points,  which  othera  separate 
only  by  semicolons — aomefjmea  only  by  commas 

There  are  strong  objeetjons  to  exeesMvely  1(  ng  sentences,  and  to  an  un- 
varied succeffiion  of  very  Jong  or  vei-y  short  seutences.  But  whilst  a  lucid 
grammatical  sttucture  is  secured,  the  whole  subject  of  long  and  short  sen- 
tences comes  nnder  tlie  supervision,  not  of  the  grammarian,  but  of  the  rheto- 
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uoiou.    It  13  not  generally  th  1    gth.   f     se  tenoe,  but  the  complica- 

tion Bad  tlumay  aiTU      m    t    f    t    m  dify    g  m  mbcra  whioli  produces 
obaeuiity,  and  reodar     t  f    1  j  g       malical  structure.     Very  long 

Be  t  tim  f  lly         t      t  d  83  to  be  perfectly  dear,  and 

eat    ly        bj    t       H  g    ran   t  uil  p     t    f  view;  and,  on  ttie  cou- 

ti'ary    h    t  seole  ee    d        t    Iw         aoap    th      liarge  of  obscurity  from 
faulty  g    mm  t  col  CO    fru  t 

Note  (i). — It  mj  tant  li  to  baerve  that  pauBes  in  diacouvae  avt 
eta\  1  y  d  f  th  p  pose  bes  des  th  I  of  indicating  the  graromatieal  diyi- 
w  n  i  diao  ni  ,  MrliilBt  d  tu.  t  I  ]  I  are  employed  nearly  exoloavely 
for  ttiis  last  pui'pose.  Pausea  are  often  employed  for  rhetorical  purposes, 
and  for  pni'poeea  connected  with  veimficatjon,  where  no  pause  is  required 
to  indicate  any  gi'nmmatioal  diriaion.  A  suspension  of  the  voice  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  breatb  may  talre  place  where  there  is  no  gramiuaticBl 
dividon  in  the  construction,  for  example,  between  the  subject  and  the  pre- 
dicate ;  and  rheioncal  pauses  are  often  made  for  effect  (to  draw  attention) 
between  worda  which  are  in  the  cloaeat  grammatical  vinioa.  Thia  fact  has 
been  apparently  overlooked  by  our  writera  on  punctuation.  Ton  would 
suppose  fi'om  their  language  that  tlie  points  ore  used  to  repreaent  the  pauaea 
in  spolieu  discourse,  instead  of  helping  to  exhibit  the  grammatical  stmcture 
of  discourse  more  clearly.  So  far  as  pauses  in  speech  ai-e  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  points  and  pauses  will  naturally  correspond  witli  each  otlier,  being 
intended  to  mark  the  aarae  distinctjona,  though  tJie  foiTner  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  repreaentatJves  of  the  latter.  But  when  it  ia  attempted,  foi'- 
getdng  the  direct  purpose  of  punctaafion,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  pauses 
throughout^  we  immediately  involve  ourselves,  as  was  to  be  cspeoted,  in 
difficulties,  and  subject  ouv  rules  and  practice  to  a  charge  of  ineonaialency, 
by  attempting  to  accommodate  om'  system  to  two  sets  of  lawa  which  do  not 
always  coincide;  namely,  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction,  and  tlie 
laW8  which  regolate  the  pauses  in  Jiumau  speeoli.  We  have  an  example  ol 
this  ineonsistency  in  the  rule  given  by  some  gi'ammariana  foe  placing  a 
comma  between  tlie  subject  and  predicate  of  a  simple  proposition,  when  the 
pmposition  happens  to  be  long  and  the  aubject  noun  is  accompanied  with 
inseparable  odjuncts.  For  instance,  those  who  give  thia  mle  would  place  a 
comma  before  the  verb  ia  in  the  following  proportion ;  thns,  "  To  be  to. 
tally  indifferent  to  praiae  and  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in  character."  This 
makea  punctuation  depend  not  on  grammatical  structure,  but  on  tlie  lengtli 
of  a  pcopoation.  S&ch  punctuation  capriciously  separating  the  subject  of  a 
proposition  from  ita  pi'edioftte,  ia  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  nasist  the 
reader  in  readily  aseertiuning  the  sense  of  an  author;  which  is  the  great 
purpoaa  of  punctuation.  TVe  moy  in  this  manner  indicate  where  a  pause  or 
anspenaion  of  the  voice  may  be  made  within  a  simple  proposition  with  least 
■njury  to  the  expreasion  of  the  aenae  ;  but  this  is  aside  from  the  projier  pui'- 
pose aimed  at  by  the  punctuation  used  in  our  boots.    To  indicate  the  placea 
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m  djscouvse,  where  pniises  may  te  ndmittec],  or  perhaps  required  in  order  ton 
just  elocution,  would  deinand  a  distiiict  system  of  notation  and  vuriouB  marks 
to  represent  pauses  of  different  degrees  of  duration.  It  follows  fram  this  that 
the  lilies  given  in  reference  to  the  length  of  time,  or  the  proportional  time 
that  we  may  pause  at  each  of  the  Beveral  points,  are  utterly  useless  and  un- 
founded. A  speaker  who  would  athmpt  to  follow  these  rules,  would  render 
himself  ridiculoDS.  Ml  this  mntier  of  pauses  must  he  left  to  be  r^uluted 
hy  tlie  tastfi  of  good  speakei's  and  the  laws  of  elocution.  In  order  to  main 
tain  consistency  in  punetuatjon,  we  must  regard  the  sense  and  grammatical 
sttucttircv  and  those  only,  and  guard  i^ainst  eon^dering  points  as  the  mere 
I'epreseotatives  of  pames.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notica  lliat  tlic  dash  is 
eometimes  used  to  represent  a  pause  where  there  ia  no  break  in  the  sense, 
We  here  snbmit  anotlier  example  of  this  use. 

"  Is  it  like  J  like  whom  t 
Tlic  things  that  mount  the  rosti'nm  with  a  skip, 
And  then — skip  down  again." 

Note  {c). — Tlie  system  of  punctuation,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily settled.  Perliaps,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  language, 
than  can  be  acquired  from  flie  grammars  hitherto  in  use,  is  necessary  before 
this  con  be  effeclsd.  In  the  preceding  note  we  have  adverted  to  the  confu-. 
sion  which  hoe  arisen  fram  regarding  iHiKTiiical  markt  as  the  direct  signs  ot 
pauses,  and  consequently  assuming  that  a  poUtt  may  be  placed  whei'ever  a 
pause  is  proper  or  allowahle  in  speaking.  We  have  also  noticed,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  punctoatioa  of  compound  propowtions,  that,  io  many  cases,  it  is 
not  settled  by  unvarying  usage  whether  a  comma  should,  or  should  not  be 
inti'odueed  between  a  principal  proposition  and  its  aecessory.  We  have  not 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  pve  a  complelt  or  improved  system  of  ponotnation 
in  this  appendix.  The  attempt  to  inti'odnoe  siioli  a  system  would,  as  we 
think,  oblige  us  to  propose  important  innovations — innovations  which  we 
have  no  hope  that  we  eoold  influence  the  public  generally  to  adopL  And 
tliis  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  universal  agreement  is  of  more  import- 
ance, tlian  that  the  metJiod  on  which  we  agi'ee  should  be  tlie  best  conceiva- 
ble. All  we  have  aimed  to  acoomplisli  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of 
the  rules  at  present  followed  by  authors  and  printers,  as  well  as  we  can 
within  a  narrow  space. 

We  believe  thot  the  most  effecfive  method  of  teaching  the  use  of  the 
comma  (and  tliis  is  both  the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult  iiaH  ol 
(lunctuation),  is  that  which  wo  have  adopted ;  viz.,  by  pointing  out  to  tlie 
(earner,  iii  the  construction  of  the  several  classes  of  compound  and  combined 
pi-opowtions,  in  tlie  connection  of  contracted  accessories,  of  co-oi'dinate  mem  - 
oers  of  propositions  and  of  co-ordinate  complements,  whore  a  comma  is 
commonly  used,  where  it  ia  not  used,  and  where  the  usage  is  unsettled. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  as  the  first  and  a.ost  important  atpp  to- 
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WHrda  tlie  foraiation  of  a  eomplete  and  eoueiateiit  method  of  [punctuation, 
the  iutroduetion  of  a  poiut  to  be  employed  eseluBively  in  separating  prind- 
pul  nnd  accessary  propositiona  in  compound  consti'uctiona.  If  we  had  a 
ejgn  alwuya  used  for  this  itnd  for  no  othar  purpose,  t^e  rules  of  punctuaticn 
laigbt  be  greatly  flimpHfied,  wbibt  the  use  of  points  would,  vie  tliink,  con- 
(ribilte  mueli  mora  than  under  the  present  syafera  {or  systems,  for  unirersnl 
^■cement  is  wanting)  fo  the  perspicuity  of  dJBcourse.  Every  proportion 
of  overy  kind  could  then  bo  separated  from  all  other  proportions,  con- 
tiacted  propositions  and  words  ■wliich  do  not  perfoinu  a  function  in  propo- 
sitions or  in  conneetJng  proportions.  The  aeparatioa  between  acecssory 
nod  principal  propositions  could  be  indicated  by  a  new  mark  (say  by  » 
mark  like  an  aeeeiil^  such  as  the  Germans  use  for  a  comma,  thus  ( , ),  and  ibe 
sepai'ation  between  independent  propositions,  members,  &«.,  as  at  present 
by  eommna.  Tlia  uee  of  the  otiier  points,  the  semicolon,  colon,  &e.,  wonid 
require  little  cliongs  or  modijicatloii. 

There  are,  na  it  oppoara  to  us,  only  two  principles  on  wiiieli  a  oonsistent 
method  of  punotuaUon  can  be  based ;  namely,  the  principle  that  every  pro- 
portion o!  every  kind  is  to  be  distinguiabed  from  all  other  proportions,  &e,, 
or  the  prindple  that  only  iodependent  asaertiona  with  all  their  modificationa, 
however  numerous,  and  wheUier  consisting  of  single  words  or  of  proposi- 
tions, are  to  be  separated  from  one  another  by  punctuation.  To  adopt  this 
bst  prindple  would  gi*eatly  abridge  the  nse  of  punctuation  in  complicated 
constructions — the  veiy  eaaa  in  which  ifa  service  seems  most  necessary.  If 
the  principle  laat  mentioned  cannot,  for  Ihe  reason  now  indiested,  be  admit- 
ted, we  must  choose  between  making  the  effort  necessary  t«  introduee  the 
eystem  sketched  above,  and  following  the  pi'esent  inconrstcut  and  pei'jtlexed 
methofi,  equally  difflcult  for  tlie  teacher  to  esplain,  and  the  scholar  to  um- 
deraland  and  ajiply  in  actual  pi-sctic*. 
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1 161,  (1)  Engliali  verse  in  distinguished  from  prose  by  a  flsed  or- 
der of  succession  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  by  the  recurrence  of 
pauses  at  measured  distances,  and  the  recurrence  of  sounds  cMniiug 
with  each  other  at  some  of  these  panses.  (3)  In.  other  words,  the 
elements  of  English  verse,  as  distingnished  from  prose,  are— Ist.  Metbb  ; 
2d.  Pauses  at  jniAsunKD  distaboes;  8d.  Edtmb.  (3)  The  first  and 
second  of  these  elements  are  essential,  the  third  is  not  essential ;  it 
does  not  accompany  all  our  verse,  thongh  it  is  a  constituent  of  a  large 
proportion  of  English  poeti'y. 

(4)  Such  a  portion  aa  forms  a  complete  specimen  of  the  law  of  suc- 
cession of  v)eaJe  and  strong  syllables  in  any  species  of  verse  is  called  a 
MBTBB  or  MBASUEB  oi'  FOOT,  bcoaose  it  is  employed  to  tneamre  the  pai-- 
tioular  kind  of  verse  which  consists  of  a  repetition  of  this/odi  or  mea- 
tare.  (5)  By  these  two'  circnin stances,  viz,  the  nature  of  the  measure. 
and  the  nuinher  of  timm  it  is  repeated  in  a  single  verse,  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhyme,  the  vai'ions  species  ol 
English  verse  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

(G)  We  shall  indicate  the  stow!?, syllables,  which  enter  into  metres, 
by  tlie  symbol  (-)  placed  over  thera,  and  the  weak  syllables  by  the 
symbol  (w) ;  thus,  aspSct,  rlpSat,  &c. 

KoTE. — We  Jiave  oB3uraed  the  aame  nonies  to  distinguish  measures  or 
fed  which  are  employed  by  writers  on  Greek  and  Latin  vei^ifi  cation,  and 
the  same  moi'k?  to  indioite  the  different  kinds  of  syllables  which  enter  into 
the  several  menanreB.    Bat  Uiese  names  nnd  these  marks  do  not  indicate  the 


(4)  De»or[be  a  melr'e,  m/aaias  or  fimt  in  Ttirss.    (5)  How  sro  llie  various  speel»  nf 
English  verm  diaUneuIsheaf 

(B)  B7  what  symliols  ore  ati-oiig  and  wsoS  syllaiilea  iliatiugiLlslial  7 
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some  tilings  in  trenting  of  English  Toraification  or  otlier  modern  species  of 
Tersificatioii  and  in  ti'eatiBg  of  aaoieut  Greek  and  Latin  vereiiioatlon.  Mea- 
fures,  and,  conaeqnently  verse,  in  tliese  ancient  languages  consist  of  lojiff  and 
iliorl  Bj1]ab1«B,  and  in  treating  of  tlie  verification  of  these  Inngoages  tlie 
ajmfaol  (-)  ja  used  to  indicate  a  lonff  (not  a  strong)  ayllaHe,  and  the  symbol 
(w)  to  indicate  a  »!iorl  {not  a  weak)  syllable.  Tlie  melody  of  aniaent  verso 
is  fonnded  mainly  on  tJie  metrical  succession  of  syllables  distinguisbed  by 
the  time  whiob  they  occupy  in  pTOnundation ;  or  what^  in  tl'OafJses  on 
prosody,  ia  called  QUiNTrry  {i.  e.  the  relative  /«!g/A  of  Sfliabies).  (7)  The 
melody  of  English  verse  is  founded  mainly  on  a  succesdon  of  !tr<mg  and 
weak  sytlnblea ;  or  on  what  is  sometjmes  called  beiit,  or,  perliaps  not  nltoge- 
tiier  eorrectly,  accent  ;  in  other  ■woi'ds,  <m  Ike  relative  force  of  syllahUi  or 
soundi. 

(8)  It  may  m,  well  be  observed  here,  that  good  measure  or  the  perfect 
beat  f  rs  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  absolute  force  of  the  individual  syl- 
lables np!  yed,  but  on  (heir  force  reJatively  to  the  syllables  -with  -which 
th  y  a  m  tehed  in  the  same  measure  or  foot.  Hence  it  often  oeonrB,  in 
th  t  on  of  moaoayllabio  words  in  one  meti'e,  that  the  same  word 
(ao  di  as  it  ia  matched  wi!h  a  laeakeT  or  a  stronger  syllable,  that  is  with 
aw     d  that  demands  greater  or  lesser  force  in  pronunciation)  occupies 

met  m     the  place  of  a  ttrong,  sometimes  the  place  of  a  weak  syllable. 

(9)  'V  eraifieation  is  perfect,  so  far  aa  concerns  measure,  when  the  aj'tange-' 
10  nt  f  th  words  in  a  Terse  is  such  thali  regarded  as  mere  prose,  tlie  re- 
1  t  f  ee  which  theayllablea  demand  forcorrect  pronundaljon  ooiTespocds 
with  the  demands  of  the  measui-e  of  the  verse ;  in  other  words,  when  good 
pronunciation  of  a  passage  naturally  pi'oducea  metrical  melody.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  ttie  peifcction  of  verse,  as  regards  pauses,  consists  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  woi-ds  that  the  roetri«al  pauses  demanded  hy  the  laws  of  the  verso 
ahall  ec  t  pi  es  w!  p  is  11  w  bl  with  t  j  y  to  the  sense. 
■Wh  n  m  botl  th  Be  p  t  fh  d  m  d  f  th  p  rb  la  measure  and 
form  f  ■se  mpl  d  thwthtgeat  dprt  fmthe  ordi- 
nary g  amm  t  I  g  m  t  f  lanoTuu;  th  Jl  w  bl  and  becom- 
ing p  fical  rapes  t  a,  th  ificat  is  g  d  fin  regards  all 
hut   hjm   ( f   hyra   ispeset)     Thdm     1     flyraw     hall  consider 

1st.  MsAauRE, — (10)  There  oocnr  in  our  lacgunge  four  piiacipa! 
'kmAs  of  Joetre  or  measv/re,  &aA  these  are  distinguislied  by  the  names 
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(11)  A  single'  lambio  mensaro  is  usually  called  fto 
lanAits  ;  a  single  Trochaic  measure,  a  Troi^e  ;  a  single  Anapaestic 
measure,  au  Anapaest ;  and  a  single  Daot jlio  measni'e,  a  Dactyle. 

(13)  An  lAMBio  MEASTJEG  oT  FOOT  couslsts  of  a  weoJs  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  stroJig  syllable  whether  in  tlie  same  or  ia  dilTereiit  words. 
TVe  may  give  as  examples  the  words,  replat,  rmpOnd,  and  the  eombi- 
natioDS,  tM  vrinA,  &  gem,  Sra  TiOuT^  at  home,  &e.  (18)  A  single  iambio 
measure  is  represented  by  the  symbols  (■-•-). 

(14)  Seniari}. — Any  two  sncceasive  syllables  of  which  the  second 
is  safficiently  distinguished  from  the  first  by  tlie  relative  degree  of 
force  whicli  it  requii-es  in  pi-onnnciation  may  be  regarded  ns  form- 
ing an  iainbug. 

(15)  A  TBOCKMO  FOOT  or  MEASURE  consists  of  a  ativng  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  lomk  one,  as  in  the  woi'ds,  gtrdngerf  victor,  nature.  A 
ti'ochee  may  be  formed  of  two  monosyllables,  or  of  any  two  successive 
syllables  of  a  word  of  more  tlian  two  syllables,  when  the  first  of  tliese 
sylkbles  must,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the 
proper  accentuation  of  the  words,  be  pronounced  with  considerably 
greater  force  than  the  second.  The  symbols  which  represent  the 
to-w^^eare  (--'). 

(16)  A  Binglo  ANAPAESTIC  WBiaoEB  or  ANAPAEST  consists  of  two 
aeai:  syllables  followed  by  one  s^ong  syllable.  There  are  few  single 
words  in  onr  language  which  serve  as  good  examples  of  an  miapaest. 
C6l6nade  and  LibcinOrt,  have  been  nsed  by  the  poets  as  anapaests. 
Generally  anapaests  are  constituted  in  the  EngUsh  language  of  sylla- 
bles from  more  than  one  wpi-d.  This  measure  is  represented  by  the 
symbols  (-^w-). 

(If)  A  DAOTTLB  consists  of  QUO  atn'ong  syllable  followed  by  two 
weak  syllables.  "We  may  give  as  examples  the  words  sStmble,  cr&eiili, 
&0.    It  is  represented  thus  (-^^), 

(18)  We  may  eshibit  along  with  tliese  two  otheL'  feet,  which,  though 
they  do  not  alone  (indeed  cannot)  farm,  or  give  name  to  any  spedes  of  Eng- 

(ISJOfwlial;  does  an  iamWo  foot  eonalstf    Glveaii  osaroplo.    (18)  IVhnlajmbol  lepre- 


(ifl)  How  ]3  the  /aiapaeatlc  measure  consUtuted;    Addoce  < 

EHHOre  ifl  generally  foraied  fn  Engllsti,  nnd  hnre  rapreswited  by  sy 

(IJ)  I)e8erlba  the  daeli/le ;  give  esamples ;  fell  huw  it  ts  rcpcea 
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lull  Tfirae,  ai'O  often  used  aa  oeossional  substitutes  foi'  soma  of  the  ftet  al- 
ready deaeribed.  These  nre  called  the  spondee  {-  -),  ooosiating  of  two  stjijiig 
fljllables ;  and  tho  pi/rrhic  (^  — '),  consisting  of  two  ivealt  syllables.  Soni« 
call  tliese  seeondaiy  feet. 

We  exhibit  all  these  feet  together  in  the  following  table : 
Iambus  —  —  Trochee — ■ 

Anapaest  -■  ^  -     Dactyle  -  —  — 
Pyirhio  —  ~^  Spondee  — 

Hb™. — Some  introduce  a  third  ti'isylhibie  toot,  Hie  amphibrach  ■~' — ',  aon- 
eiaWng  of  a  strong  syllable  flanted  by  two  weak  ones.  We  think  it  unne- 
oesBary  to  introduce  this  either  as  a  primary  or  a  aecondary  nieaswe.  Moat 
ot  the  examples  adduced  of  its  use  eome  under  the  class  of  mere  double 
rhymes  at  the  end  of  iambic  vei'ses,  Suchveraesasthefirat  and  third  in  the 
following  four  from  Burns  ought,  if  we  have  r^ai'd  to  rhyme,  to  be  written 
each  US  two  vei'ses,  consisljug  of  a  ^nglo  iambns  with  an  additional  weak 
syllable,  and  Iiaving,  as  all  iambics  ending  with  a  weak  syllable  must  bav^ 
double  rhymes. 

"  It  warms  me,  it  ehai'ms  me, 
To  mention  bvit  ber  name ; 
It  heata  me,  it  beats  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame." 
To  exhibit  the  rhymes  we  must  write  thus  : 

It  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name;"  &c. 
The  cxHmplps  of  measni'e  conaistiog  of  amphibi'achs  seUcted  by  l)r. 
tatham  (Mig.  gram.  pp.  204-209)  we  shonld  regard  as  anapaests  having  an 
iambus  substituted  for  the  first  foot.  Thia  aubatitutjon  is  common,  even  in 
the  pui'est  apecimena  of  anapaestic  roeaauce.  (See  SeaUie'a  ITsrmil.)  The 
movements  in  auch  verses  as, 

■'  I'vS  foQnd  I  oQt  a  gift  I  Br  my  fwT ; 
I've  found  where  the  wood  pigeona  breed ;"  Ac. 
is  surely  undistinguLshable  fram  tlie  anapaeatie  moyemcnt    The  lines,  wo 
thin!;,  are  more  properly  printed  thus, 

"  I  have  foQnd  1  ofit  a  gift  I  for  my  fiir;"  &0. 
in  which  form  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are — pure  anapaesta 
Dr.  Latham  aecma  to  have  preaented  the  lines  in  a  form  to  auit  Iiis  purpose. 

That  the  anapaest  and  iambic  admit  readily  of  interchange  woahall  have 
occ^on  again  to  observe. 

(IS)  Verses  formed  of  iambic  measures  may  be  said  to  have  {am- 
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6ic  mofimient,  or  iambic  rhythm;  Verses  formed  of  iJ'o^iJtfs,  aS  auapaesis^ 
of  daofyles,  trochaic,  anapaestic  and  dactylic  movement  respectively. 

ItEifAEK3. — (30)  These  different  movements  or  8[ieoie8  of  rhythm  af- 
fect the  ear  and  mind  very  diffei-ently,  and  are  consequently,  snited  to 
different  classes  of  snbjecls.  The  anapaestic  and  dactylic  measures 
liaving  two  v>eak  (or  light)  syllables  t«  each  strong  (or  h^avy)  syllabi^ 
may  be  regai'ded  as  less  adapted  to  grave  and  solemn  subjects  than  the 
other  measures.  The  iambio  seems  of  all  onr  English  measures  the  one 
best  adapted  to  solemn  subjects.  The  poets  ia  choosing  measures  have 
not  always  attended  sufficiently  to  these  facts. 

2d.  Padsbs. — (31)  AytiiWs  ori'^f  of  the  voice  determines  theend 
of  a  verse.  This  is  usually  calledthe^n<tij)<iMse  of  averse,  (22)  The 
place  of  this  pause  is  marked  ia  written  verse  by  turning  to  a  new  line, 
each  separate  verse  being  contained  in  a  separate  line. 

Note. — Tha  name  verse  hos  originated  from  this  fact :  Verse  (in  Latin 
versus)  ineans  a  tmmitiy,  flo  called  becaose  fho  end  of  it  is  indicated  by  (ifrn- 
ing  back  to  a  new  line. 

(33)  But,  besides  the  pause  in  reading  which  marks  the  teiiaination 
of  a  verse,  other  pauses  occur  in  the  coui-se  of  each  verse,  of  consider- 
able length,  These  (at  least  the  chief  pauses  of  this  kind  in  each 
verse),  are  called  emural  pauses,  because  they  cut  the  verse.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  tliese  pauses,  ivhen  "we  come  to  treat  of  the 
number  of  measures,  or  feet  contained  In  a  verse. 


JSbra — The  word  eerse  is  often  employed  in  ordinary  langimga  as  iis 
name  of  what  is  more  definitely  called  »  slama.  At  the  end  of  a  Btanza,  bb 
at  the  and  of  a  verse  properly  bo  called,  there  ia  a  luming,  but,  in  this  case, 
a  tarmng  not  only  to  another  line,  but  to  the  reeommoneement  of  a  form 
of  poetii^  composition  eonaiating  of  a  number  of  verses  arranged  in  a  fixed 

Terse  ia  also  employed  oa  the  name  of  a  well-knowQ  division  of  tho  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  adopted  in  modern  times  for  the  purpose  of  securing  eaay 
reference  to  any  particular  paasi^.  These  diviaiona  are  called  jierses,  tecauae 
in  moat  printed  editions  each  of  them  heginaonanewline,  and  consequently 
there  ia  a  turning  (yersHs)  at  their  termination, 

8d.  EnvME. — (24)  Hhyme  consists  m  a  certain  correspondence  of 
sounds,  or  the  chiming  of  the  last  syllables  of  two  or  more  verses  with 
one  another.    Tor  example : 


(SO)  Repeat  tlie  SI 

jicofthetemi 

irklnrflfereneBtoaiBfetent 

,ap«te 

,  of  rhythm. 

(Bl)  Whatiaaali 

ofth 

ej&«Jl 

muse? 

m)  IIo^ 

iallsplneoindi. 

aitedin 

written  poolrjt 

(S3)  RfpoatwIiM 

IdofUii 

1  taiM-al  pause. 

(«)Wliat™i6til 

Hits 

thyme! 

ranat 

rate  by  an  eiample. 
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"  As  some  tall  cliff  tliat  lifts  ila  awfol/oj-m. 
Swells  fi'otn  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  tte  stoi-m, 
ThoTigh  round  ils  breast  the  roLiag  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  simehine  settles  on  its  i^i" 
At  the  close  of  these  verses  the  words  "form"  and  "storm  "  rhyme 
with  each  other ;  and  ia  like  manner  "spread  "and  "head."    Endings 
lll:e  these  are  called  rhymes. 

(35)  Three  thin^  ai-e  essential  to  per/eet  rhjtnea;  the  sjllahles 
which  constitute  such  rhymes  mast  be  strong  (heavy),  or,  generally 
speaking,  what  are  called  accented  syllables ;  the  vowel  sounds  of  these 
syllables  and  the  modifying  consonantal  soonds  wliioli  follow  them, 
when  these  syllables  are  closed  by  consonants,  must  be  the  game  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  consonantal  modifications  which  precede  tlie  vowel  sounds 
must  he  different.  Thus,  in  the  rhymes  closing  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  above  example,  the  vowel  sound  in  yimn  is  the  same  as  in  storm; 
the  consonantal  modiftoation  which  follows  is  the  same  in  both  oases, 
namely,  the  modification  represented  by  the  consonants  rm;  and  the 
modifications  which  precede  tiie  vowel  sound  are  different,  being  the 
modification  represented  by  the  letter/in  one  vei'se,  and  that  repre- 
sented by  ef  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  syllables,  to  form  perfect 
rhymes,  must  end  with  the  same  vowel  sound,  closing  (if  modified  in 
the  close)  with  similar  modifications,  and  must  be  unlike  in  their  com- 
mencement. The  lost  mentioned  circumstance  is  indispensable  to  a 
good  rhyme.  Every  one  will  discover  the  awkwardness  in  the  rhymes 
of  the  following  verses  from  Specser; 

"Dan  Chancer,  we!l  of  English  und^M, 
On  fame's  eternall  beadroll  wortliie  to  befyled." 
Note. — It  is  to  ba  oliscrvcd  tliat  many  of  the  riijrnea  employed  iu  verse 
do  not  conform  perfeetlyto  these  conditions.    Tlie  poets  feel  themselves  often 
com  le     1  to  hnvB  reoourae  to  imperfect  rhymes,  that  is,  rhymes  formed  with 
By  a         Q  which  the  vowel  sounds  and  fhe  following  consonants  are  not 
p  eci£   J  the  same,  hut  more  or  less  similar.    But  the  mors  perfect  the 
ym      Hi    more  pleasing  the  versification,  so  far  as  rhyme  is  concerned. 
The  f'eqnent  reeuri'Cnee  of  imperfect  rhymet,  e»p«oiolly  of  rhymes  veryua- 
p    f   t  (  o   the  imperfection  of  rhyme  admits  of  various  degrees),  is  a  great 
b   m  h  m  poetical  compodtioDS.    Rhyme  may  be  regarded  as  an  omiiment; 
and  every  thing  intended  ns  nn  orniimcnt,  if  not  eiccllent  of  its  Jiinjl,  utter- 
.y  fiuls  of  ila  purpose. 
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It  oiiglit  to  be  remarked  that  rhymes  ivhieh,  when  written.  Beam  perfect 
to  the  eye,  aro  not  nlwnj3  perfect  to  the  eai'.  If  we  would  foim  good 
I'hyoje^  we  must  attend  eselnsively  to  sound  end  not  to  oi'tliograpliy. 
Examplea;  Asa<f  and  bead  are  aot  perfect  rhymes,  while /iraif  and  W  (though 
unlite  in  writing),  ore  perfeot  rhymes. 

(21i)  "  An  accented  syllable  followed  by  aa  unaoconted  one,  and 
coming  under  the  condition  given  above  "  (namely,  that  the  acoented 
vowel  sonnd  and  aE  that  follows  it  shall  be  the  same,  and  wliat  precedes 
dherae),  "  constitutes  a  i&uble  rliyroe." — Latham's  Eng.  Gram,  p.  187. 
Esamples : 

"  So  she  strove  against  lier  weafaess," 
"Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness !" 
"  When  the  praise  tliou  weetest 
To  thine  ear  is  swmteit, 
OhI  then  remember  me." 
See  other  examples  in  the  Yersea  ([uoted  from  Burns  in  a  vreoeiling 
note :  '■'  It  icaTms  me,"  &c. 

(27)  In  the  same  manner,  a  strong  syllable  followed  by  two  weak 
syllables,  coming  nnder  the  same  condition,  constitutes  a  triple  rhyme. 
Such  rhymes  rarely  occur  in  serious  poetry.  Mr.  iToore  has  inti'o- 
duced  a  whimsical  assortment  of  tliem  in  some  of  his  satirical  pieces. 
For  example : 

"  I  Buspeot  tlie  word  '  crucified '  must  be  made  '  eruciile,' 

Before  tliis  fine  image  of  mine  is  producible.'" 
"  Who  lived  jnst  to  witness  the  D6luge— was  grati/ied 
Much  by  the  sight,  and  has  since  been  found  stratified." 

It  now  remains  to  esliibit  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Eiiglish 
verso  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  three  elements  considered; 
namely,  t!ie  several  species  of  measure  variously  repeated,  yttusM  and 
TTiyme, 

1st.  Iambio  ilEAsncBS  —(28)  By  fiu-  the  largest  proporUon  of  our 
English  poetry  consists  of  mmiio  measurei;  and  of  English  i(tmbie 
poetry  far  the  largest  proportion,  consists  of  verses  containiiig  each 
five  measures ;  w  other  words,  Teroea  containing  ten  syllables  alter- 
nately weak  and  strong,  commencmg  with  a  weak  and  ending  ■with  n 
iPivng  syHable.    This  verse  may  be  called  Iambio  Pbstametku  ^ 

(38)  DpBcribe  dofiJila  rliymes,  and  repDat  esamplM. 
(27)  Dcscribs  triple  rhymfs,  and  repeat  examples. 
itS)  E«peat  the  remark  about  Uio  prev^aooe  er  Jainiic  tueasure  In  English  ftetiy. 
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Iambic  fiie  metre  teese.     It  13  oftea  called  HEEOiC^  vehse,  becaaaa 
Heroie  or  Epio  Foetry  is  written  in  thia  vorse. 

(29)  The  following  scale  represents  tliia  species  of  verse  so  for  as 
regards  the  measnres  or  feet : 

— i  —  i  — 1  — I  — 

(30)  Nearly  all  the  verse  without  rhyme  in  our  language  is  of 
tills  form,  Snch  verse  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  bij.kk 
VBESE.  Kuch  of  our  rhyme  verse  is  of  the  same  form.  To  distinguisb 
this  from  "blank  verse,  it  is  sometimea  called  rhyme, 

(31)  A  perfectly  regnlar  verse  of  this  Iiind,  besides  admitting  a 
Jinal  pause  without  violence  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  and 
oense  of  the  language,  should  also  admit  a  pause  either  after  the  second 
or  third  measure  or  between  the  syllables  of  the  tliird  measure.  That 
is,  one  or  other  of  these  places  should  coincide  with  the  ending  of  a 
word  which  can,  without  impropriety,  be  separated  from  the  following 
word  by  a  moderate  pause.  When  a  pause  is  not  only  allotoaMe,  but 
demanded  by  the  sense,  the  ieauti/  of  the  verse  is  enhanced. 

Note. — This  cieswral  or  prlmupBl  pause  h  soraotimes  deferl'ed,  both  in 
rhyme  and  bhuik  verse,  till  iva  eome  to  the  middle  of  the  fontth  foot  i  some- 
times ^ain  it  occurs  (all  that  ia  allowed  for  it),  so  e«rly  os  the  middle  of  the 
second  foot  These  pauses  hnva  aless  pleasing  sffeot — are  loss  melodlons  tlian 
thB  three  l^itimato  pauses  first  mentioned.  This  fiulure  of  melody  ia  more 
perceptible  in  rhyme,  espedally  in  heroic  couplets,  tlian  in  blank  veiM.  In 
blank  verse  the  only  etesvu'al  pause  occurs  sometimes  even  so  eaily  as  after 
the  first,  and  again,  so  late  as  after  iha  fourth  measnce.  Such  unequal  divis- 
ion of  the  verse  injures  tlie  melody,  and  if  too  frequently  repeated,  detracts 
greatly  from  the  pleasure  which  good  verafieation  yields.  A  little  hai'slmeas 
when  it  does  not  recur  too  often,  may  contribnte  to  variety.  When  the 
casural  pause  falls  so  neai'  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  verse,  the  fiunl 
pause  in  reading  sometimes  becomes  soai'tely  perceptiblf^  so  that  the  hearer 
(annot  always  distinguish  where  s.  verse  enda;  especially  when  the  reader 
takes  care  not  to  saci'ifiee  the  sense  to  the  melody.  All  really  good  readers 
and  redteis  of  blank  vei'se  follow  Uia  sense  in  the  employment  of  pauses, 
leaving  Uia  poet  himself  to  look  out  for  the  melody. 

(82)  Besides  the  oiBsnrtd  pause  each  verse  of  tliis  form  usually  ad- 
mits of  one— generally  of  more  than  one  secondaiy  pause.  Much  of  thfl 

(SB)  Trlta  a  copy  of  ths  mbIb  anfl  espMn  II. 

<80)  Eepeal  what  is  saW  about  veRS  wlUioat  rtiyiup.    Bow  la  ft  njimtci  T 
(M)  Eppeat  (lie  substance  offliBremjirks  on  thsijaiigea  of  tills  ItlndotrmsB. 
(SB)  What  is  Mifl  of  seoowrincy  pauses  ? 
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melody  botli  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme  depends  npon  tne  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  pauses  of  the  Teraification  so  as  to  accord  witli  the 
pauses  which  the  sense  requires,  or,  at  least,  readily  admits.    (33)  Wo 
submit  a  few  esamplefi  of  S^iMift  verse,  marking  the  chief  (cieaura!)  pause 
by  two  pei'iiendioular  lines.    We  give  alse  a  scale  over  these  veraes. 
Ye  no|bl6  few  1  |  who  here  |  (inhend|ing  stand 
Beneath  |  life's  pres|sure,  i  jet  |  hew  ftp  |  &  while. 
And  what  ]  your  bouDd[6d  view,  |  which  On|]y  sftw 
A  litltle  part,  )  deemed  ev|il  is]  06  more: 
Th6  storms  |  of  wii][try  Time  |  will  qfiickjly  pass, 
And  one  |  iiQbouud|ed  Spring  J  6ncii|cle  all. 
The  melody  of  the  verse  depends  gi'eatly  on  the  degi-ee  in  which  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  weak  and  strong  syllables  is  attained  by 
the  arrangement.    Observe  as  an  illastration  the  superior  melody  and 
beanty  of  the  fifth  Une,  "  The  storms,"  &c.    The  strong  syllables  are 
all  decidedly  strong  (not  merely  allowed  tlirough  courtesy  to  the  poet 
to  pass  as  such),  in  conti'ast  with  the  weak  ones.    In  these  lines  we 
have  three  ©samples  of  the  substitution  of  a  spondee  ( — )for  the 
iambus.    The  second  and  fourth  measures  of  the  second  verse,  and  t!ie 
third  measure  of  the  fourth  verse  onght  to  be  read  as  spondees,  if  we 
pay  rt^ard  to  the  proper  force  of  the  syllables. 

(34)  Besides  the  spondee,  blank  verse  freely  admits  the  trochee 
(an  eqvivaierht  measure,  but  with  contrary  movement),  especially  in 
the  first  place.    Examples : 

"  Thlek  &»  I  autOin|nal  leaves  H  tli&t  strew  |  thS  br6oke." 
"Sw5e{  is  \  the  breath  of  morn,  |  her  rising  sweet." 
A  pyrrliic  (•-'•-')  is  also  found  in  the  first  and  sometimes  in  other 
places,  and  often  followed  by  a  spondee  as  compensation,  the  two  to- 
gether being  eqnal  to  two  iambic  measures  =  two  weak  and  two 
strong  syllables.    Example : 

With  tU  I  fue3,  Stan,  \  Hsed  in  |  their  orb  1  that  flies." 
The  anaptest  (•-•-•-)  is  also  freely  admitted  (we  believe  in  all  places) 
in  blank  vei-se,  and  imparta  what  some  consider  a  pleasmg  variety  to 
the  measure.    The  anapiost,  tliough  differing  in  measure^  resembles 
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the  iambus  in  movement,  as  it  coinnionces  with,  weak,  and  tei-minatee 
in  a  strong  ajllable.  When  the  anapsest  is  introduced  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  line  ia  increased  hejond  ten.  The  introduction,  of 
other  feet  as  substitutes  for  the  iambus  does  not  increase  tlio  nnmter 
of  syllatles.  In  the  following  verses  we  have  osamples  of  aniipiests 
Bubstitut«d  for  iambic  measures. 

"  Now  mOrn  ]  her  rOs]y  steps  H  in.  OiS  easjtfirn  dime." 

"H6  sc&ree  I  bfld  ceased,  1  wliSa  the  |  sQper|i6r/Je)!i2 
Wfts  mOvjIng  toward  |  thS  sliOfe :  \  hia ^a.\dirBiii  shield"  cfco. 

"  T5  s\&,v\ery  prOne,  1  and  bade  |  thee  rise  ]  l^ain." 

"  By  likienlug  spirlitiial  U  to  I  oOi-por|eai  fOrms." 
Note. — In  the  bst  verse,  if  we  pronounce  "litening"  and  "spiritual"  as 
wotda  of  tJu'eo  syllable^  and  "  corporeal "  as  a  worf  of  four  Eyllablee,  -we 
shall  haya  tln-ee  antipieafs;  which  we  tliint  two  more  than  enough  in  one 
verse.  If  we  pi-ononnce  "  Bpiritiial "  as  a  word  of  four  ayllablea,  as  it  JB  pro- 
nounced in  prnae,  wo  ehall  have  four  weak  ejUables  (for  "to"  in  that  case 
ought  to  be  reckoned  weak)  instead  of  nn  iambua.  Perhaps  tlie  best  way  of 
pronouncing  the  verse  is  according  to  the  scale  which  we  have  placed  over 
Ltj  though  "to,"  we  admit,  does  not  well  Bapport  tlie  dignity  of  a  strong 
sylkble,  In  soma  of  the  examples,  it  will  be  obaerved  that  there  ia  a  hiatus, 
or  concurrence  of  vowels  between  tlie  weak  ayllables  of  the  anapiest ;  that 
is,  the  firat  weak  syllabla  terminates  in  a  vowel,  and  the  second  ooniniencea 
with  a  vowel.  These  vowels  might  be  idlowed  to  coalesce  into  a  single  syl- 
lable, in  wiiich  case  the  anapsst  becomes  an  iambus.  Thus,  if  in  the  ^I'st 
verse  above  we  allow  t!ie  b  of  (he  word  "  the "  to  coalesce  in  pronundation 
with  the  sound  of  ea  in  "  eastern,"  "  in  th'  gastem  clime  "  will  form  two 
I'^nlar  iambic  meaaures.  In  a  similar  way,  if  in  the  next  verse  we  pro- 
nounce "superior"  as  a  word  of  three  syllables  (wipBryor),  the  auapieat  dia- 
appears.  It  is  much  best  in  al!  such  eases  to  pronoonee  all  the  syllables 
(perhaps  a  little  more  slightly  and  quickly  than  in  prose)  and  class  the 
measure  as  a  substituted  anaprast,  or  secondary  foot^  By  this  com'se,  instead 
of  detracting  irora  the  beauty  of  the  versifiealaoQ,  we  improve  it  by  iotro- 
dnang  greater  variety.  The  poet  would  not  thank  us  foe  any  effort  made 
to  reduce  his  verses  in  recitation  to  ucifm-m  iambic  measures.  For  similar 
i-easons,  we  would  pronounce  as  well  as  write  such  words  as  slavery,  pon- 
derails,  dangerous,  always  as  three  syllables,  sounding  lightly  the  middle 
pliable.  In  some  editions  we  find  the  last  two  printed  "poad'rous," 
"dang'rous"  in  aituationa  like  that  in  which  ponderous  ocoura  in  one  of  th« 
ibove  verees.  This  mode  of  printing  is  wholly  wnneeetsar!/,  in  whatever 
way  we  may  clioose  to  pronounce  the  woi'ds.  It  is  altogether  improper,  i( 
the  views  above  staled  are  correct ;  and  they  accord,  we  believe,  with  those 
of  the  best  poets,  pi'osodians,  and  readers  of  poetiy.     It  is  the  common  eriii' 
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of  eaj-eleas  and  inexpenenoed  readers  of  yersa  to  yield  tlieiBSeh'ea  to  tlia 
prEValeot  tneaaiirB  and  movemoiit,  and  thus  force  all  the  Bjrables,  in  Tiola- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  correot  pronuneiation  and  oorreoti  empliasia,  ioto  stiiot 
aocovdance  with  this  prevaleat  meaaure,  obllteratinf  evey  trace  of  the 
gecondoiy  or  subatituted  jueoBiireB. 

The  chief  poems  written  in  blank  vei'se  are  Milton'a  Paradise  Losl^ 
ThjmBon's  Seasons,  Aken^de's  Pleasures  of  tlie  Iinag^naljon,  Yoaog't 
Night  Thoughla,  and  Cowper's  Task.  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Akensido 
appeal'  to  ho  the  great  masters  of  tliis  Bpeciea  of  veFse. 

(85)  Tha  analysis  or  dividing  of  verse  into  the  sepwate  feet  or 
ineasnres  of  which  it  ia  composed  is  called  scanning  or  scansion  of 
verse.  In  performing  this  esercise  the  lewner  pronounces  the  sjllables 
which  form  each  single  measure  separately,  at  the  same  time  naming 
the  measure;  thus,  "Sweet  is"  trochee,  "the  breath"  iambus,  "  of 
morn  "  iambus,  cBasnral  pause,  "  her  ris-"  iamhus, "  ing  sweet,"  iamitis. 

The  beat  form  of  exeroise  is  to  copy  »  number  of  verses  from  stme  in- 
teresting pieee  of  poetiy,  and  apply  a  scale  to  each  versa  (as  we  have  done 
in  tJie  examples  given  abovo)^  exhibitiug  all  the  measures  and  pausee. 

The  method  ■which  ive  wonld  advise  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  knowledge  of  vei'sification  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  is  t»  continue  the  analyria  of  one  kind  of  verse,  say  of  the  iambic, 
pentameter,  till  the  leai'ncr  becomes  perfeoily  acquainted  ivitli  it.  ARer 
tliie,  the  other  varieties  of  verse  will  present  very  little  diffioalty. 

It  is  1  ro  f  I  th  t  t]  Ij  et  I  English  vei^oation  ia  so  much  neg- 
lected in  or  school  It  is  ns  and  intereating  subject.  Soma  know- 
ledge of  t  mpo  t  t  to  11  wl  ead  poetry  aloud,  if  it  were  only  to 
guard  iii  f  m  bemg  Id  to  song  mode  of  lecitatJcn  by  servilely 
yielding  to  th  g  I  m  t  f  the  meaaii  es  ond  o\  erlooking  Uie 
secondary  batt  l«i  as  Only  n  few  hours  study  aie  requirel 
to  obtain  sal  f  to  y  kn  wl  dg  f  th  3  curious  oi^  thioHgh  which  sc 
much  has  I  t  b  t  d  t  ti  higher  and  more  refined  pleasures  of 
mankind      all   g 

Iamb  Pb  ambtbes  w  e  .byme — (SS)  Ab  lamlie  J'mtemi^Ura 
«ii(XT%m«donotdififer  essentially  either  as  to  pau'iiaoi  mcas  ret  from 
Manh  verse,  it  is  necessary  to  do  little  m  te  in  ti eating  this  subject 
than  to  osliibit  specimens  of  the  several  divis  ons  of  tl  is  k  nd  c  i  vi.  "^e 
in  reference  to  the  order  of  the  rhymes. 

Hesoio  CouptKiB.— (37)  The  most  common  species  of  rhymed  pen- 

^  ■What  is Sfliil  of  thoonaIjBi9ortca«frf?j7of  verse?  "Wtatfurm  of  esetclse  tar*. 
wmniended!    And  what  method  of  ataflyhigTerslflcatloiif 

(86)  Wliat  remark  la  nisdflluMfcranee  toiaimjfopeniflmefci'S  witli  rhyme  ! 
(31)  Ecpeal  what  Is  ssiil  of  /mvie  cevplets. 
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tametera  in  the  English  langnage  is  what  13  commonly  cBilod  the 
Heroic  C'ovplet.  Tiim  couplet  consists  of  two  veraes  rliymiiigwitiioacli 
other.  In  poems  composed  of  those  couplets  the  first  verso  and  second 
I'lijme  with  each  other;  the  third  and  fonrth,  -with  each  other;  and 
so  on  of  all  the  rest  in  sneeassion.  (S8)  Sometimes  three  versea 
rhyme  together.  Such  verses  are  called  Triplets,  and  arc  sometimes 
indicated  by  0  Iraee  uniting  them. 

Terses  of  this  kind  are  written  and  printed  in  unbroken  sncoes- 

(39)  We  have  already  given,  a  specimen  of  Heroic  Couplets  in 
treating  of  Ehyme:  "As  some  tall  rook,"  &o.    We  submit  others, 
"  Of  all  I  the  cELnlses,  |  that  |  cOnsplre  |  tO  Ulnd 
Kama's  Srlring  judgment  ]  and  misguide  the  minA, 
"What  the  I  weak  head  |  with  strongest  bias  Tules, 
Is  pride,  I  the  never-failiag  vice  ai  fools." 
"  Sft,  pleased  |  St  first,  |1  the  faw[SrIng  Alps  [  we  try, 
MoOnt  o'er  |  thfi  vftles,  |  and  seem  to  ti'ead  the  sky  ; 
The  eterjnftl  snows  I  appear  already  post, 
And  the  |  first  clouds  |  and  mountains  seem  the  last  : 
But  those  attained,  1  we  tremble  to  snnie;/, 
The  growing  labors  |  of  the  lengthened  way  ; 
The  Incr6a3|ing  prospect  |  tiros  our  wond|6riEg  lyes. 
Hills  peep  I  o'er  hills,  ||  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 
SoTE. — If  we  examine  thesa  vecaes,  -we  ahull  find  thnt  a  aimiliu'  liberty 
of  introdudiig  oUiei"  tlinn  iambic  tneaanroa  ia  allowed  here  as  in  blank 
verse;  but  it  is  not  allowed  in  so  great  a  degree.     Good  poets  geaemlly 
wrange  Yei'ses  of  this  kind  so  that  eaoU  couplet  espreasee  (as  in  the  last  ex- 
tioct)  a  complete  thoaght. 

Much  of  the  1  eiuty  of  this  "peeiea  of  verse  depends  upon  the  skilful 
management  of  the  oecsuial  pauses  These  should  rarely  fall  at  any  other 
m  escapt  thfse  wliieh  no  ha\a  pointed  oat  as  the  regular  pincea; 
the  end  ot  the  second  the  nuddio  of  the  thii-d,  and  the  end  of  the 
I  meaaure  It  will  be  fDund  by  comparing  the  verses  above,  that 
the  melody  la  aenaibly  affected  by  the  place  of  the  pause.  For  fuller  in- 
OQ  thia  aubjeet,  the  reader  is  refen'ed  to  the  acnte  aud  judi- 
obaervotions  of  Loid  Eamcs  on  Cnghah  Heroic  Vei'sa.  {See  Karaei" 
Elements  of  Cnticiam  eh  iviii.  sect  4  ) 

Lord  Kamea  has  examined  with  care  the  question  as  to  what  words  ilo 

{S8)  Itepcat  whnt  is  aifii  of  triplets.     What  is  ssld  of  the  manner  In  wblch  couplclg  nrs 
itritlen  t 

(89)  TVltli  a  nriUan  copy  of  thsac  vcises  in  his  hsmd.  let  Die  rtnilenf  point  ont  t'n* 
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uot  giuctfally  mid  wiliioiit  violeaee  to  senao  and  grnmiiiai'  admit  a  easura. 
ponae  between  them.  The  reenlt  of  liis  inqriiy  on  this  matter  ia  that  paua« 
cairno^  without  maaifeat  deti'aetioa  from  the  perfection  of  the  verse,  ooour 
hetween  'words  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  modijuiaiion,  (odjectlvea 
nad  adverbs)  and  their  principal  word,  when  the  madifyinff  woi'd  precedes 
tjie  priluiipal.  The  reneoii  is  that  such  modifying  words  express  no  com- 
[ilete  concaptjon  of  tliemselvea,  aai  a  pause  or  rest  of  the  voice  cannot  with 
propriety  take  place  e?ccept  where  a  Bomplele  conception  at  least.  If  not  a  coia- 
ptelt  proposition,  is  presented  for  the  hearer's  mind  to  repose  on.  For  the 
same  i-enson  a  pause  sIiouM  not  come  between  a  preposition  and  Uie  noTin 
ivhieh  it  precedes,  or  between  a  conjunction  and  that  which  folloivs  it.  On 
the  eonti'nvj  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  intervention  of  a  pause, 
when  Hie  prindpal  word  precedes  the  modifying  word.  A  pause  is  allow- 
able between  subject  and  verb;  and  even  between  the  verb  and  its  objective 
modification,  tbough  it  is  lesa  proper  here.  These  principles  ore  ol^n  vio- 
lated by  file  poets,  not  viitluiul  detriment  lo  the  veree.  We  refer  for  defiula 
to  the  place  above  cited,  "VVo  add  here  an  example  of  u  Tripleti  and  esam- 
ples  of  vci'sea  with  double  rhymes,  VeKies  of  this  last  description  contain, 
us  a  matter  of  oourae,  an  additional  ayllable.  They  are  mce  in  iambio  pec- 
tamelora, 

"  Thou  paiul^flt  as  we  deseiibe,  H  improvbg  still. 

When  on  wild  natuM  \  we  ingraft  our  Mil ; 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  vAlV 
'  To  draw  fresh  colors  fram  the  vernal  jjojoers; 

To  steal  from  rainbow^  ere  they  drop  their  tioiuei's." 
"  Tlie  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissswir 

From  her  fair  head  for  ever  and  far  eeer." 

(40)  Tub  Elegiao  Stabza. — The  Elegiao  Stoma,  so  colled,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  employed  for  mournful  subjects,  consbta  of  iambic 
pentameters  with  alternate  rbjmes,  the  first  verse  rhyming  witJi  tbe 
third  and  the  second  with  the  fourth.  TJie  stanzas  are  separated  in 
printing  by  spaces.  "We  iiaro  a  beanfiful  and  well  known  specimen  of 
Ele^ac  verse  in  Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  country  church -yard.  We 
present  a  single  stanza  as  an  example, 

"  Can  storied  nrn,  E  or  animated  imt, 
Back  to  its  mansion  [  call  the  fleeting  breatA  f 
Can  honor's  voice  \  provoke  the  silent  dmt, 
Or  flatltery  sOothe  |  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ?'' 

(41)  Tub  Speksbkiah  Stanza.— This  beautiful  stanza  consists  of 

(40)  IlfiEfrlbe  tlie  elegiac  Btaoza,  ana  point  out  the  syllatles  wliloh  riij'nia  with  escb 
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eight  iambic  ptutametei  Teiseo,  ami  a  closing  nmLn  Jiecameie)  on 
AleiMndrine  ■veiba  (X>ntaimDg  bis  lanibio  measures  The  rhjraes  oi 
the  eight  pentameters  are  alternate,  and  the  ninth  or  Alesandnne 
verse  rhymes  with  tlie  eighth  and  sixth  ^  eises  Vi  e  preaent  an  ei 
ample  from  Speii=ei,  fiom  whom  the  Ter'W  receives  its  name,  and 
another  from  Thomaon  Some  ot  the  most  beautiful  poetry  in  our 
language  is  writtea  in  this  stanza,  including  Spensei'sFnorieQueeno, 
Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and  Lord  Byron  s 
Ohilde  Harold  Theiamo  ruleaapply  to  themeaauicg  and  pausi.3  as  to 
Other  iambic  pentameters. 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  siicoonr  ns  that  succour  want! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitUng  skyes,  like  flying  pursui-oani, 
Against  fowie  feendes  to  ayd  us  •aAWtant! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  ronnd  about  as  ^7are(; 
And  all  for  love  anti  nothing  for  y&warcl : 
0,  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  legard .'" 

Faerie  Queene,  B.  If.  Oant.  8 :  2. 
''  I  oare  not-,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
Yon  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  shy, 
Tlrrongh  wliich  Aurora  shows  her  brighf«iiing  face ; 
You  cannot  bai"  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  Hie  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave." 

CasfJe  of  Indolence,  Oant.  U.  8. 
(42)  The  Sosnet. — The  sonnet  consists  of  fourteen  iambic  penta- 
meters. As  generally  wiitten  by  Petrarch,  the  great  master  of  this 
species  of  poetical  composition,  the  first  vei^e  rliyiues  witli  the  fourth ; 
the  second  with  the  third;  the  fifth  with  the  eighth  ;  and  the  sisth 
with  the  seventh. 

Note, — In  many  modern  English  sonnets  these  eight  varBes  ni^e  cud- 
■tmcted  with  alternate  rliymes;  and  this  is  certainly  an  improvenicnt  aa 
regards  melody,  if  any  thing  oin  improve  this  atiff,  peflnntic,  exotio  form  ol 
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poetiea!  eompoBitlou.  In  TOi-aca  Hrraoged  in  tlie  first  way,  ao  that  botwc^n 
a  pair  of  I'hjmes  deeignsd  to  eoi-respond  two  rfajmiiig  verses  eliall  inter- 
vPne,  the  labor  of  sealiing  riiymes,  at  lenat,  bo  far  as  t^orda  the  first  and 
fourth  versDB,  appears  to  us  somotliiiig  wovse  tlian  thrown  away.  Sueh 
rhyraea,  wo  think,  detract  from,  the  melody  of  the  meaaute  and  are  mueli 
les  pleasing  to  the  ear  ilian  mere  blank  verse.  We  believe  this  to  be  tliE 
main  caoae  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  sonnet  .  We  think  it  strange  thai 
Mr.  Tennyson  should  bnve  adopted  a  stanza  with  this  most  unmoHOal  ar- 
rangement of  I'hymea  in  his  ■'  In  Memoriam." 

The  sis  remaining  verses  of  the  sonnet  Lave  generally  alternate 
rlijmes.  Often  in  Petraroh  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  accord 
with  each  ether  in  rbj-me,  and  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  in 
like  manner.  Sometimes  the  nioth  is  made  to  rhyme  with  the 
twelfth ;  the  tenth,  witli  the  thirteenth ;  and  the  eleventh,  with  the 
fourteenth :  with  the  sole  design,  one  wonld  ho  tempted  to  think,  of 
renderbg  the  rhymes  as  little  perceptible  and  as  little  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  possible,  after  the  poet  has  taken  all  the  pains  necessary  to  find 
them.  There  is  however  gi'eat  variety  in  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
rhymes  of  the  conclnding  sis  verses  of  the  sonnet ;  hut  all  varietiea 
are  inferior  to  the  arrangement  first  mentioned ;  each  seems  to  vie 
with  the  others  in  the  trial  which  shall  be  least  melodions.  We  select 
a  sonnet  as  an  example  from  Wordsworth  : 

"   MuTABILiTT." 

"  From  low  to  high  doth  dissolntion  climb, 
And  sinks  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awfnl  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  mnsieal  but  melauoholy  chime. 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime. 

Truth  fiuls  not;  but  lier  outward  forms  that  hear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 

That  ia  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower  suhlime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
Its  crown  of  weeds,  bnt  conld  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shont  that  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  unimaginahle  tonch  of  Time." 
The  rbymea  in  tJie  last  fix  verses  of  this  sonnet  are  in  Eome  reapecis 
worse  than  those  which  we  have  dosei'Ibetl  above  as  moat  prevalent  in 
Peh'areh.     What  ear  ean  apprcdate  any  oh i me  between  "sublime"  in  the 
looth  verse,  and  "Time"  in  the  fourfeetrth,  at  tlic  distance  of  four  vei'seaf 
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Thu  sonnet  ippeare  to  oa  a,  most  capiiciously  eonti'iTid  uonfllura!  poeti- 
cal atruatui'e,  witi  nothing  to  recommend  it,  snve  the  unpi-ofitable  labor 
whiet  it  costs  tie  poet  To  increase  this  labor  oaeh  aonnet,  ncoordiug  to 
the  Itiw  of  the  composition,  should  contain  a  complete  Bubject,  and  only  one 
subject.  Few  ot  our  English  poets  have  aucceedfd.  in  Iha  difficolt  cultiva- 
tion of  this  esotio.  Even  when  Bonnets  are  good,  the  repetition  of  thcra 
Booii  becomes  monotonous  to  the  reader.  It  is  not  so  with  the  truly  beauti- 
(qI  native  Spenserian  stanza. 

It  now  remains  that  we  submit  esamplea  of  the  otlier  more  impor- 
tant kinda  of  iambio  verso,  and  of  anapicstic  and  ttoeliaio  verao.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  in  a  brief  sltetoh  like  tLis,  to  aMompa- 
ny  these  examplea  with  many  remarks.  If  the  student  has  completely 
inttstei-ed  what  precedes  and  applied  himself  faithfully  to  the  analysis 
of  iambio  pentameters,  other  species  of  versification  will  give  him  littJe 
trouble, 

Iambio  vbesk  op  FOira  mhabijees. — -After  the  form  of  verse  which 
we  have  been  considering,  iambio  verse  of  four  mei.9nre3  or  feet  is  by 
fai-  the  most  prevalent  in  our  language.  9on  ca!i  th  Iambio  Tetra- 
meter. (43)  This  is  always  aeoompan  I  w  tl  !  ym  Sometimes 
the  rhymes  are  conseontive,  like  those   f  tl     h  uplets,  some- 

times alternate,  like  the  ele^ac  stanza  In  th  fi  t  ase,  as  ia  the 
heroic  couplets,  the  verses  are  written  nse  ti  ly  a  the  second, 
as  in  ele^ao  Terse,  in  stanzas.    We  sab  n  t  esa   pi 

"  Th6  wild  I  rose,  H  egllantlne|,  ftnd  5i-5ot«, 

Wasted  arotind  |  their  rich  pe^me  ; 

The  birch  trees  wept  [  in  fragrant  ialm. 

The  aspen  slept  I|  beneatli  the  cahn; 

The  silver  light,  |  with  qCi|ySrfng  glance, 

Plflyed  on  |  the  water's  |  still  expanse, — 

"Wild  wtro  ]  the  heart  whose  passion's  sioa]/ 

Ckiuld  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  !" 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  cfesuml  pause  uauallj  ocowrs  in  tne  middle 
of  the  verao,  between  the  second  and  third  hot  It  will  also  be  seen  from 
this  esample,  that  tliis  species  of  verse  admits  the  Game  secondary  or  substi- 
tuted feet)  us  the  species  wliich  wc  have  been  oouadering.  This  kind  of 
versa  also  admits  occaaional  double  rhymes,  and,  of  course,  an  additional 
wealt  ayUable.     Example ; 

"Exul|tiug,  tiemb|lmg,  rflg|ing,/ainJ]iiwi, 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting." 

(43)  Descrifio  tha  lamtiiQ  tettametsra  ivitt  conMenUvc  and  ivitli  Qltomate  rtymes 
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Tiie  following  stanzas  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  measara 
with  fllteniato  rlijmos. 

"  "With  listless  loot  ||  along  tlio  plain, 
I  see  Tweed's  silrei'  current  glide, 
And  coldJj  mark  ||  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  [  in  mined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  |  the  balmy  air, 

Tho  hill,  the  stream,  [  the  tower,  the  tree,— 
Are  they  still  such  !  as  once  tliey  were, 
Or  ia  the  dreary  ]  change  in  me  ?" 

"  Wlien  coldness  wraps  tliis  snfEEring  da;/, 
.Ah,  whither  strays  thS  Immortal  mindf 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  »tay. 
But  leaves  its  darkened  dost  beMnii. 

Above  01-  LoTc,  Hope,  Hate,  of  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  andywre  ; 
All  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year. 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  midure." 

(44)  This  verse  is  often  alternated  with  an  iambio  teese  oi  theeb 
UEABUEES,  whiob  some,  regardless  of  tJie  frowns  of  classical  proso- 
dians,  -who  have  j^ven  the  name  to  an  iambic  verse  of  siz  measnres, 
have  ventured  to  call  Iambic  Trimeter.    We  give  an  example ; 

"  How  lightly  mounts  ]  the  muse's  wing. 

Whose  theme  |  is  in  the  shies — 

Like  morning  larks,  \  tliat  sweeter  sing 

The  nearer  Heaven  ]  they  j'i'ae." 

(45)  There  is  another  stanza  which  in  the  thh-d  verse  only  has  four 
measni-es,  and  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth,  three  measures.  Ex. 
ample : 

"  Behold  the  Sim,  how  ingM 
From  yonder  East  he  wrings, 
As  if  the  sonl  of  life  and  light 
Were  breathing  from  his  teings." 

Note.— In  psalmody  stdnzos  of  four  tetcametera  (eight  syllables)  nvu  com 
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moolj  onlled  long  mftrs.     Tlie  rlijinea  m-a  Boractiraca  nllei'i 
conseoutive,  and  sometimea  there  ia  no  r]i  jmp. 

StaQiDB  coofflsting  of  alteniate  tetrametei-a  and  ti'imoters  are  called  eoin- 
tnon  ■metre.  In  theaa  tha  rhymes  are  often  confined  to  the  se«oad  find  fourth 
vei'so,  in  which  cnso  tha  verses  are  Bometimea  printed  ns  oonseeutiye  vereea 
of  BSTeo  jiieiisur«a  each, 

Stunsas  conslating  of  three  trimetars,  with  a  tetrameter  for  the  third 
Tfii'se,  ai'B  called  slioTt  metre. 

y<6  haye  already  noticed  tlie  Alexandrine  verse,  coDMsting  of  MxinmMo 
measures.  Tliis  is  now  only  used  in  conneclian  with  other  verses,  as  in  tha 
Spenserian  stanza.  lambio  veL'ses  of  two  measures,  and  even  of  a  angle 
measure  with  an  additional  weai  syllaUe  (and  consequently  doable  rhyme), 
are  sometimes  found  connected  with  longer  vei'ses  in  odea  formed  of  verses 
of  varying  length. 

(46)  Anap-estio  TEitsE. — Ve  give  specimens  of  the  two  kinda  of 
anaptestic  verse  whioli  occnr  most  frequently  ia  onr  poetry.    It  will 
be  observed  that  as  iambic  verse  freely  admits  the  anapffist,  so  ana- 
piestic  verse  admits  the  iambus,  especially  in  the  first  measure  of  tlio 
verse.    The  following  may  bo  called  Anapaatie  Tetrameter. 
"  At  tlifi  close  1  6f  the  day,  |  whea  the  hamliet  la  bVOI 
Attd  morjtals  the  sweets  ||  of  forgetlf ulness ^otc, 
WhEn  Bftught  ]  but  the  tor|rent  I  is  heard  |  on  the  Ull, 

And  naught  |  but  the  iiight|ingale's  |  song  |  in  the  grove; 
'TwSs  thQs!  Iby  thecave|ofthemouii|taina/tw, 

Whtle  his  harp  ]  rungsyinphon|ions,|ah6rlinit  hegm,; 
No  more  |  with  himself,  [  or  with  na|ture  at  war. 
He  thought  aa  a  sage,  |  though  he  felt  as  a  many 
The  following  is  an  example  of  Anapoitic  Trimeter  : 
"I  amm5n|aroh  Of  all  |  I  svirii^!/, 

My  right  \  thSre  is  none  |  to  iisjpSte; 
Prom  the  centre  1  all  round  to  the  sen, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  Jnite." 
Iambuses  and  aoapcests  are  often  intermingled  in  the  same  verse 
with  pleasing  efleot.     Example : 

"  Th§  stlralraKr  Is  oom[Ing,  I  on  soft  |  winds  borne, 
i'S  may  prEss  |  thS  grape,  1  yB  may  bind  [  the  cOvn, 
JOr  me  I  I  depart  1  tO  &  bilghtl&r  shore, 
Y6  ariS  marked  I  by  care,  f  yS  arS  mine  |  no  more. 

(48)  Write  out  the  specimens  of  nriipiesUc  measnre.  tmi  giTO  un  imaljsls  of  tht  h*t 
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I  go  I  wl.Sre  the  loved  I  w}i5  Lave  left  |  y5ii  dwell, 
And  tbe  flowers  ]  arS  n6t  Deatli'a—  J  fare  yg  well,  |  f&re-will." 
There  are  many  sweet  speolraena  of  these  mixed  teti"ainetei"a  in  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Thoohaio  TEnaH. — (4T)  It  will  ho  noticed  that  a  Terse  conBisting 
of  complete  ti'otshaic  measures  must  end  in  a  weak  sjUablo,  A  verse 
thus  ending  admits  of  none  bat  a  doahle  rhyme,  since  evei'y  rhyme 
must,  as  Tve  have  seen,  rest  on  a  strong  syllable,  lleace  in  the  tro- 
diaio  verses  whicb  most  frequently  occur  in  onr  poeti'y,  the  last 
trochee  is  cm-tMled,  or,  if  you  pioase,  a  strong  syllable  is  added.  Some 
complete  measures  oconr  with  double  rhymes.  We  submit  speoimons 
of  the  forms  which  are  most  common  in  onr  poetry.  Trochaic  measure 
ig  almost  exclusively  confined  to  lyrical  poetry — songs,  odes,  ifeo.  We 
giva  only  BUeh  forms  as  oocnr  as  continuous  verses,  not  those  short 
verses  of  two  measures  or  less  which  occnr  in  longer  odes  consisting 
of  verses  of  vailous  lengths.  Example  of  Trochaic  verse  of  three 
measures  with  double  rhymes,  and  two  measures  with  additional 
dtroDg  syllable. 

"ThenshSuld  |  mttrfc,  |  stsdl'mg 
AMtU\BOfHdt\JteIinff, 
To  thy  I  heart  &p\pealing, 

Draw  oaS  |  tear  from  ]  thle; 
Then  1st  I  mEmoiy  |  iiinff  thee. 
Strains  I  |  Qsed  tfl  |  ^ng  this, 
Oh  I  then  I  rememlbEr  ml." 
Tbe  lust  verse  here  is  iambic,  the  fourth  a  tro  li  '    dun  t     (two-measara 
line)  with  an  additional  strong  sylkWe,  or  a  trmi  te   want  □     n  eyllable, 
the  other  verses  are  trimeter  troeliaica  with  double   hym  a 

"We  nest  give  an  esample  of  Trochaic  ver  es  c  nsiat  ng  of  four 
measures  (Trochaic  Tetrameters),  having  of  eon  e  double  rhymes, 
with  alternate  verass  of  three  measures,  and  an  add  t  onal  strong  syl- 
lable to  sustain  the  single  rhyme. 

"  Every  |  ESas&a  I  hath  its  I  pleasures ; 

Spring  may  |  boast  hSr  |  flOwSry  |  prlTTM, 
Yet  thB  I  vinoy&rd's  |  rttby  |  freSs&rea 
Brighton  ]  aatiiiini's  ]  sobSi-Sr  1  time." 
"  They  by  1  parks  and  |  lodges  going, 
See  tlie  lordly  castles  etand: 

HI)  Write  ihe  Ecircriil  specimens  of  Trodiaie  vetse;  ilswritn  nud  oiirtyzo  tliein. 
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It  may  bu  noticed  ia  the  aeooad  and  fourth  lines  abovo,  Oiat  tlie  ti'oehe* 
adraita  the  daetjle  in  its  place,  as  the  iambus  intevolmnges  with  the  oan- 
|»e9t  Hie  interehange  !□  both  cases  is  easy  and  natural,  being  between 
measures  of  Bimilftr  mojiemmi.  Some  would  read  the  feet  which  we  have 
marked  dactyhs  as  lrochee$,  raaiing  "flowery"  and  "sobarar"  woi'ds  of 
two  syllables.  Suchooorsa  pronoundntion  is  far  fmm  improving  the  rhythm 
of  the  Terse,  and  we  think  offends  good  taste. 

See  more  examples  of  this  epedea  of  verse,  in  Pope's  beautiful  ode,  coro- 
mendug  thus : 

"  Vital  epiivt  of  hflavSnly'  [/ame, 
Qutli  oli  qniti  this  mortal  frame  ; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingBuing,  \^i/ing — 
Ob,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  f 
And  in  Tennyson's  "Lord  of  Burleigh." 

Example  of  four  trochain  meaanres  with  an  additional  strong 
Byllablo,  and  of  five  trochaic  measures  with  double  rhymes: 
"  Then  mSIthoOght  1 1  heard  a  1  hoUOw  [  soand, 
Gathfirfng  1  up  from  all  the  lower  ground. 
Narrowing  |  in  to  where  theysat  aesembled. 
Low  v5]lilptiloiis  I  inusio  winding  trembUA,^'  &c. 
Versea  of  this  and  the  following  forma  are  rare  in  our  poetry. 
Example  of  sis  measures: 
"On  ft  1  monntain,  I  etretoliedbE]QSath  S  |  h6ary  |  wlllaa, 
Lay  a  shepherd  awain,  and  viewed  the  rolling  hillow." 
There  are  csamplea  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  of  troehaio  verses  of  seven 
and  hia  "Locksley  Hall"  ia  written  in  verse  of  seven  ti'oehaio 
IS  with  an  additional  strong  Byllahle,     Esaniple : 
"  Tet  1 1  doubt  not  |  iJirOugh  the  |  £^563 1  one  in|ereaaing  |  pBvpoae  |  rnns, 
And  the  thoughhi  of  men  are  widened  witli  the  proeesa  of  the  suns." 
Dactylio  MBAsnEBS.— (i8)  Dactylic  measures  are  very  rare  in  our 
language ;  so  much  so  that  we  donbt  the  propriety  of  giving  them  the 
rent  of  a  separate  class.    Single  dactyles  are  often  snbstitnted  with 
good  effect  for  ti'ocliaic,  and  also  for  iambic  measnres;  bnt  there  are 
few  specimens  of  English  verse  in  which  this  measure  so  predominates 
as  to  render  the  name  dactylloappropriate.    In  the  following  example 

(49)  Itepsat  wbat  ts  said  of  dactjllc  measures,  ana  wiii«  and  gf  ve  tlie  analrsls  jf  the  ei- 
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wo  havo  tJiree  i^oiJiyMo  measures  .with  anatlditlonal  strong  syllaUe  to 
support  the  rhyme; 

"Erin,  th§  I  tear  and  the  |  smile  in  thiae  |  Syes, 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  sl^m  !" 
The  first  and  the  thii-il  verses  in  the  following  stanza  consist  e&cb 
of  three  iJactyles  with  an  additional  strong  and  weak  syllable,  or  of 
fool  dactyles  wanting  one  syllable  in  tlie  fourth  measure. 
"  Where  arS  tJiS  |  joys  I  liSve  |  mSt  in  the  |  morning, 
That  dajiced  |  to  thS  lai'k'a  |  Sarly  song  f 
Where  IS  thB  1  peace  that  5[waitSd  my  |  wandErfng, 
At  evening  the  wild  woods  among  ?" 

"  Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  valJey, 
And  grim  surly  winter  is  near  ? 
ITo,  no  1  the  ijees'  hamming  round  tiio  gay  roses, 
ProcMm  it  the  pride  of  the  j/etir." 

ThasB  vei'aaa  ought  to  iiave  doable  rhymes.  Burns  has  snbstitutfld  singie 
rhymes.  Could  he  have  found  double  rhymes,  in  aeeordanoe  with  lbs  gen- 
eral law  of  rhymes,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  melody  of  the  vcrae. 
The  Bingle  rhymoa  falling  on.  weali  syllables,  it  will  he  eeeo  by  contraating 
them  with  the  rhymes  in  the  ultemate  anapEatio  verees,  ore  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Tha  po«t  seems  to  have  felt  this,  for  in  all  the  sifluzfi^  except  th« 
&vet,  he  baa  kft  tlie  dactylic  verses  witliout  rliymc. 

We  may  subjoin  the  following  examples  for  analysis ; 
"Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bongh." 
"Warriors  or  chiefs,  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corpse,  though  a  king's  in  your  path, 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath." — Byeon. 
"  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  a&mMea .' 
Honored  and  blessed  be  the  ever  green ^sne  / 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  tliat  glances 
Flourish,  tlie  shelter  and  grace  of  our  lim  /" 
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TotunamB'B  Blrst  Book  of  Botany.  DeEignad  to  culi!vait  the  Obscrvins 
Foweis  of  Children.    By  Eliza  A.  Youhans.    ismo.    1S3  pages,    $1.00. 

This  Ultle  book  has  proved  a.  wondecful  success,  and  is  eniihKdcaUy  s  step  in  the 
Mht  diMction.  Aithough  it  has  been  issued  but  a  short  time,  it  has  boon  adopted  for 
use  in  the  cities  of  Chigago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Columbus,  Nashville,  Milwaukee, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  in  the  States  af  Maryland,  Illiaois,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  to  be  speedily 
followed  by  the  Second  Book  of  Botany  and  ax  large  and  beautifully-colored  Botanical 
Charts,  after  the  plan  of  Henslow. 

Hon.  Superintendent  Eateman,  of  IHmaia,  ebts  ;  "As  a  sample  of  the  Iriif  method 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  icieoce  iupriman^  schools.  Miss  Youmans^s  book  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise.    Tn  this  respect  1  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it.    The  same 

late  and  intelligent  young  observers  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  change  lor 
iJie  belter  die  whole  tone  and  character  of  common-school  instrucdon. 

"  Nhwton  Bateman,  Suft  PuiUc  Iiutnictiin:' 
liOOkyer's  Aatronomy,  aacompanied  with  numerous  Illusfraiiona,  a  Colored 

the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres.    A  aierlam  Editiaii,  revised  and 

specially  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  Slates,    iimo.    313  pages. 

QuEtckanboB's  Natiuul  Philoaophy.     Revised  Edition.     Embradng  the 

most  recent  Discoveries  in  the  various  Branches  of  Physics,  and  eshiWiing  the 

Applicadon  of  Scientific  Principles  In  Erery-day  IJfe.    Adapted  10  use  with  or 

without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  Practical  Exercises  and  numerous  Illus. 

tialions.    larao.    450  pages. 

Quackenbos's  Philosophy  has  long  been  a  &Yorite  Test-Book.    To  those  who  have 

used  it,  no  words  of  commendation  are  necessary ;  to  those  who  have  not,  we  would 

earnestly  suggest  a  carefid  examination  of  its  claims.    We  would  here  merely  say  that 

it  has  receniry  been  tkoroughly  ievised,  in  view  of  recent  discoveries  in  Physics, 

the  Corre^^OT  an^  C^nse^llon^rfFm^es'"  t^'TTic"^e5BTt  'Edison  £  "in  all"  rp°cB 

Huidey  and  ToumajiB'a  Phyaiologr.  The  Elements  of  Physjology  and 
Hygiene.  ATejt-Bookfor  Educational  Institutions.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxlev, 
F.E-S.,  and  William  Jay  youidaKS,M.D.    ismo.    ,»  pages. 

Nillliolaoil's  Text-Book  of  QeolOg7.    Well  condensed,  accurate,  and  clear. 


Krasi's  New  Series  of  DrawIn^BoOka :  Teacher's  Manual,  and  Synthetic 

—one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  efficient  of  educational  agencies. 
Send,  for  Catalogues  and  further  information,  to 
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